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PREFACE 
wt 

Tht  RIGHT  HON.  SIK  HENRY  STRONG,  P.C,  LLD.,  Chltf  JustiM  of  th«  Suprtm*  Court  of  Canada. 

T|[R  fan  that  Mr.  J.  Custell  Hopkins  undertook  the  rcxponiibility  of  preparing  and  editing  such  an  extensive 
unil  ainhitiouii  work  us  iiii  Kncyclop<L-dia  of  Cuiuulu  was  a  vury  marked  sign  of  his  faith  in  the  advanced 
stage  reached  hy  this  ruuntry  in  its  national  prugr<-ss.  That  the  Encyclopcvdia  has  been  received  with  such 
unanimity  of  approval  is  evidence  that  there  was  ample  justification  for  his  belief. 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  excellent  work  is  in  no  respect  less  important  or  less  interesting  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  The  subjects  dealt  with  arc  so  diverse  in  their  nature  as  to  include  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  various  religious  Denominations  in  Canada  ;  sketches  of  our  greater  educational  Institutions;  an  outline  of  our 
Militia  system  and  a  description  of  the  liistoric  defence  of  the  country  ;  with  a  series  of  articles  tracing  the  artistic 
development  of  the  (Canadian  people  as  exemplified  by  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  fields  of  Music, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture.  And  each  of  these  various  topics  has  been  treated  of  by  those  whose  experience  is  such 
that  they  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  authorities  upon  the  questions  cone  :rning  which  they  have  written. 

The  policy  of  some  of  the  religious  Denomination!  in  (.'anada  has  been  to  make  religion  and  edupation 
proceed  hand  in  hand ;  whilst  other  educationalists  have  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  non-sectariun 
seats  of  learning.  The  result  is  that  we  have  many  institutions  of  either  class,  forming  links  in  a  beneficent  chain 
extending  over  such  a  vast  geographical  area  as  that  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
other;  and  ranging  in  point  of  date  from  the  comparatively  ancient  University  of  Laval  to  some  of  the  recent 
creations  of  our  Western  Provinces.  The  product  of  these  educational  factors  is  to  be  seen  in  the  men  who  are 
able  both  to  guide  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  active  life  of  other  lands  to 
which  the  chances  of  human  affairs  may  lead  them. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  century  which  is  now  so  near  its  close  is  the  marvellous  improvement 
which  h.is  been  the  outcome  of  the  determined  demand  for  more  general  education.  The  whole  world  has  felt  the 
effect  of  this  universal  impetus,  and  we  may  point  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that,  despite  its  youth,  Canada  by  no 
means  takes  the  lowest  rank  amongst  those  nations  which  have  sought  the  most  effective  and  practical  means  of 
enabling  their  people  to  obtain  knowledge.  In  our  own  case,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  halt  can  yet 
l)e  called  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  standard  which  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves,  The  resources  of  a 
country  can  only  be  fairly  realized  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  skill  and  the  natural  ability  of  its  inhabitants  are 
cultivated.  To-day  no  one  has,  and  no  one  can  have,  any  exact  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  those  veins 
of  wealth  by  means  of  which  Canada  may  doubtless  be  eventually  raised  to  the  highest  level  in  the  sphere  of 
commercial  greatness.  There  is  still  room,  commensurate  with  the  gradual  increase  of  population,  for  many 
educational  institutions,  amongst  which,  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  technical  schools  must  ever  be  assigned  an 
important  place.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  of  "  over-education  "  when  there  is  some  mode  of  adequately 
gauging  the  position  which  Canada  is  ultimately  to  occupy  amongst  the  nations. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  such  import  as  this  is  perhaps  peculiarly  apt,  and  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  juncture,  in  view  of  the  events  and  occurrences  of  the  past  few  years.  Canada  has  now  emerged  from  the 
chrysalis  stage  common  to  all  young  countries,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  fully  grasping  the  true  signification  of  the 
part  she  is  called  upon  to  play.  One  with  Creat  Britain  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  common  allegiance,  unity  of 
sentiment,  and  similarity  of  institutions,  she  is  a  component  part  of  what  is,  in  all  but  name,  the  world-wide  British 
Empire.  Moreover,  the  tide  of  recent  affairs  has  been  such  as  to  bring  about  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the 
great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  a  happy  understanding  the  consummation  of  which,  having  always  been  only  a 
(juestion  of  time,  will  now  undoubtedly  be  permanent.  With  such  omens  for  the  future  there  should  henceforth  be 
no  obstacles  to  retard  the  march  of  that  national  progress  of  which  this  Encyclopaedia  is  such  a  pleasant  augury. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES 
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Tht  RBV.  ROBERT  TORRANCE,  D.D.,  Moderator  o(  tht  PrMbyUritn  Church  In  Canada. 


LIKE  nil  other  branches  of  the  Churches 
uf  the  Korortnation,  Prcsbyteriunisin 
cl.-iiins,  and  teaches  its  adherents  to 
claim,  the  free  and  independent  exercise 
of  judgment  and  conscience  in  all  spiritual  mat- 
ters. It  is,  thi.'refore,  no  more  than  was  to  bo 
expected,  when  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
himian  mind  and  its  liability  to  bo  affected  by 
external  circumstances  are  considered,  that  the 
Church  should,  in  every  period  of  its  history, 
embrace  men  who  diff^ered,  to  one  degree  or 
another,  in  their  views  of  doctrine — even  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  They  knew  and  were 
persuaded  that  to  search  the  Scriptures  was  an 
injunction  of  Christ  to  men  in  all  generations,  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  obey  not  only  out  of 
respect  to  his  authority,  but  from  regard  to  their 
own  highest  welfare,  for  they  testified  of  Him 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  out  of  whom 
there  is  no  salvation. 

With  the  volume  from  heaven  open  in  their 
hands,  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  at  work  in 
their  bosoms,  was  it  not  to  be  anticipated  that 
thete  would  be  diversity  of  conclusions  as  to  the 
meaning,  purpose  and  bearing  oi  what  they  read  ? 
It  had  been  so  under  the  first  propagation  of  the 
truth  in  Christ,  whether  by  preaching  or  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Word  in  Gospel  or  Epistle ;  and 
it  was  so  when  Martin  Luther  boldly  and  ener- 
getically set  himself  to  expose  and  denounce  the 
errors  in  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church 
which  claimed  to  be  universal  in  its  authority  and 
infallible  in  its  decrees  and  canons ;  when  John 
Calvin,  who  possessed  marvellous  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Word,  and  equally  marvellous 
power  of  clear  exegesis,  published  his  Institutes 
and  Commentaries  that  all  that  could  might  read 
and  learn ;  and  when  John  Knox  made  palace, 
courtly  hall,  and  cottage  in  Scotland  ring  with  his 
fervent  utterances  and  appeals. 
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In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  the  Government 
of  the  Church  was  by  Presbyters  and  Deacons; 
but  thosQ  had  been  suppressed  ;   one  man  had 
been  placed  at    her  head   under  whom  various 
orders  were  designated,  and  entrusted  with  the 
more  immediate  management  of  her  affairs.     At 
the  Reformation  another  form  of  government  was 
introduced,  possessing  some  of  the  same  features 
and  in  Britain  placing  the  reigning  Sovoriiigu  at 
the  head  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  concerns ; 
with   different  ranks   of  dignitaries   and  clergy. 
Many  of    the   Reformers   were   convinced,   and 
asserted  as  the  result  of  their  examination  into 
the  New  Testament  which  they  rightly  regarded 
as  the  statute  book  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
latter  day  Dispensation,  that  the  original  form  of 
government  was  by  Presbyters,  who  were  also 
called  Bishops,  and  by  Deacons.     Among  these 
Presbyters  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  grade  of 
ofBce,  all  were  equal  ;  while  there  was  of  function 
— one  class  being  called  simply  to  bear  rule,  and 
another  to  teach  as  well  as  rule.     And  the  system 
of  doctrine  as  at  first  arranged  and  exhibited  in 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  more  recently  in 
those  of  Calvin,  and  which  had  for  its  basis  the 
infallible  oracles  of  the  living  God,  was  accepted 
as  the  true  and  authoritative  one  and  was  stated 
and   supported    in  certain   symbols,    known    as 
creeds  and  confessions  and  formulas,  to  which 
all  oiiice-bearers  and  members  were  required  to 
declare  their  adherence — the   ultimate  standard 
being  the  Word  itself. 

It  does  not  f'\ll  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  specify  and  describe  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  in  doctrine,  polity,  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship of  the  different  sections  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Presbyterian  family  which  is  now  scattered 
over  the  world  in  Mother  Land  and  Colonies 
and  which  embraces,  it  is  computed,  fully  twenty 
millions  of  persons.     I  have  to  do  with  Canada 
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and  the  principles  by  which  each  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  Denominations  was  chciicCterized 
when  they  came  up  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  population  was 
flowing  to  it  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  it  may  specially  be  said,  Scotland  (as  the  great 
home  and  distributing  centre  of  Pres-byterianism), 
and  when  the  voice  of  Providence  was  calling 
with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  that  could  not 
be  disregarded  or  misinterpreted,  "go  up  and 
occupy."  Attention  must  be  fixed  upon  two 
or  three  channels  through  which  Presbyterian 
influence  and  population  flowed  from  that  centre. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  others,  but  they 
can  be  omitted  from  my  survey,  as  they  had 
almost  or  entirely  disappeared  under  the  stronger 
power  with  which  they  were  confronted,  or  under 
whose  shadow  they  fell.  First,  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  established 
by  law,  for  she  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent 
of  the  other  Presbyterian  Denominations  which 
were  directed,  by  Him  who  has  been  constituted 
Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  which 
is  His  body,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  scenes  and 
associates  of  early  life  and  to  seek  new  homes 
in  what  was  then  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
time  required  to  reach  it,  and  of  the  discomforts 
which  had  to  be  encountered — a  far  distant 
region,  in  which  their  toil  and  industry  were 
to  be  expended. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada.  In  cot^jriion 
with  all  other  Churches  of  the  same  family  its 
polity  was  Presbyterian.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  professed  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Divinely-appointed  and  accepted 
Mediator  between  God  and  the  sinners  of  the 
human  family  was  recognized  and  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  local  church,  it  was  regarded 
as  their  right  and  duty  to  choose  some  of  their 
number  possessed  of  certain  qualifications,  clearly 
and  distinctly  specified  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  their  representatives  and  depositories  of  the 
authority  entrusted  to  them  by  Christ  for  the 
edification  of  those  whom  he  had  placed  under 
their  care.  For  it  was  contended,  and  the 
argument  was  conducted  on  purely  Scriptural 
lines,  that  Church  power  did  not  belong  to  be- 
lievers collectively  considered,  but  exclusively 
to  Christ  himself,  who  committed  it  for  exercise 


to  certain  office-bearers  called  by  the  people  and 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  function  of  rule 
or  government,  and  who,  wnen  met  together 
formf'd  a  Court.  The  first  of  these  Courts  was 
the  Kirk  Session,  which  was  fully  constituted  when 
those  chosen  to  rule  met  under  the  moderatorship 
of  a.i  elder  who  was  authorized  to  teach  as  well 
as  to  rule.  If  the  congregation  was  a  small  one 
the  fewer  were  its  representatives ;  if  a  large 
one  a  great  number,  it  was  felt,  was  needed. 
Then  through  the  next  higher  Court  of  a  Presby- 
tery, which  included  representatives  from  a  limited 
district,  marked  out  and  bounded  on  the  principle 
of  convenience ;  and  the  still  higher  Court 
of  a.  Synod,  which  covered  a  still  wider  district; 
it  rose  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  the 
Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  representatives  from  the  Church  at  large. 
In  some  branches  the  Synod  itself  is  the  highest 
Court. 

Thus  there  were  formed  Courts  of  more 
general  supervision  and  appeal  to  which  reference 
might  be  made  of  questions  too  difficult  or  delicate 
for  local  Courts  to  decide,  or  against  whose 
decision  protest  and  complaint  were  made. 
Parity  in  the  eldership  was  thus  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle ;  constant  and  universal 
respect  was  to  be  given  to  this.  No  one  was 
to  assume  or  pretend  lordship  over  God's  heritage. 
And  this  was  to  be  asserted  by  the  body  of  pro- 
fessing believers,  and  encroachment  upon  it  was 
to  be  resisted  as  a  violation  of  the  order  which 
had  been  established  by  Him  whom  the  Father 
had  set  as  King  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion. 
Wherever  the  Church  of  Scotland  extended  this 
principle  was  to  be  maintained  and  it  was  carried 
out  by  her  when,  in  the  leadings  of  Divine 
Providence,  she  was  directed,  and  recognized 
it  to  be  her  duty,  to  follow  her  children  who  had 
migrated  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  large  western  continent  which 
was  inviting  their  occupancy,  enterprise  and 
industry.  No  less  earnestness  was  displayed, 
and  no  less  fidelity,  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  respecting  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the 
Church  as  it  sprang  into  existence  and  prospered 
in  the  new  land.  "  To  the  law  and  the  testimony  " 
was  the  motto  proposed  and  followed  with 
unwavering    determination.       These     doctrines 
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were  summarized  and  embodied  in  Synodical 
books  which  were  regarded  as  standards,  and 
to  which  appeal  could,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  made.  In  the  first  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  Scotland  different  symbols  were  pro- 
posed at  different  periods,  and  were  in  force 
for  longer  or  shorter  seasons.  The  compilation 
and  sanction  of  these,  whether  by  purely  eccles- 
iastical, or  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority, 
prove  the  intense  activity  of  thought  on  religious 
subjects  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country  ; 
the  entire  devotion  that  was  cherished  to  the 
inspired  oracles ;  and  the  deep  anxiety  which 
governed  to  be  truly  informed  as  to  their  teaching 
and  to  be  faithful  in  the  statement  and  inculcation 
of  this  teaching. 

Among  the  early  creeds  and  confessions  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  "  Scottish  Confession," 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Parliament  and 
accepted  even  before  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  had  been  organized. 
First  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1560,  it  was  recast 
and  modified  at  later  dates,  and,  as  the  Acts  sanc- 
tioning it  have  never  been  repealed,  it  is  regarded 
by  some  as  still  possessing  authority.  "The 
King's  Confession  "  or  "  The  Second  Confession 
bf  Faith,"  which,  after  undergoing  some  changes^ 
:ame  to  be  known  as  the  "  National  Covenant,'* 
was  signed  by  the  King  and  nobles,  and  was 
ordered  by  Royal  proclamation  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  people  generally,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  But  the  Confession  ultim- 
ately approved  and  adopted  both  by  Church  and 
Parliament  was  the  one  prepared  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  composed  of  representatives 
from  England  and  Ireland  called  to  meet  by 
authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  sit- 
ting under  their  supervision,  and  of  Commissioners 
from  the  Church  in  Scotland,  among  whom  were 
men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  and 
whose  names  will  beheld  in  remembrance  so  long 
as  ecclesiastical  records  exist.  That  Confession 
covered  the  whole  field  of  the  doctrine  of  revealed 
religion.  It  consists  of  thirty-three  chapters,  the 
first  entitled  "  Of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  which 
the  arguments  for  their  genuineness,  inspiration 
and  authority  are  briefly  but  cogently  given,  and 
the  concluding  one  "Of  the  last  Judgment." 
Doctrines  of  the  most   abstruse  character  are 


stated  with  marked  prudence  and  faithfulness, 
and  with  a  most  reverent  and  devotional  spirit. 
Their  statement  is  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 
Scripture  authority  in  the  form  of  proof  texts  is 
produced  for  each  one.  Agreed  upon  by  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster  it  was  examined  and 
approved  in  1647  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  ratified  by  Acts  of  the 
Civil  Legislature  in  1649  ^"^  1690. 

In  the  former  year  it  was  ordained  that  the 
"  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms",  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  three  Acts  of  approbation 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Torrance. 

thereof  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  General 
Assembly,  be  recorded,  published,  and  practised  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Lady,  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  and  three 
Estates  of  Parliament "  did  establish,  ratify,  and 
confirm  "  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  read  in 
their  presence,  and  voted  and  approved  by  them 
as  the  public  and  avowed  Confession  of  this 
Church,  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches."  To  this 
Confession  all  office-bearers  are  required  to  sub- 
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scribe,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  known  and 
concurred  in,  to  be  understood  and  assented  to, 
by  all  holding  membership  in  the  Church.  This 
Confession,  with  the  Catechism,  was  brought  to 
Canada  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  it  has  still  all  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  highest  subordinate  standards  of 
faith  and  practice. 

A  survey  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Church   of  Scotland   in  Canada  would   not   be 
complete  were  the  article  of  "worship"  omitted. 
On  this  point  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  was 
most  explicit,  and  her  voice  has  been  distinct  in 
all  her  ramifications.     She  haH.  come  forth  from 
a  Church  in  which  artistic  taste  had  been  called 
in  to  render  public  worship  an  imposing  routine 
of  religious  ceremonies.     This  artistic  taste  was 
shown  in  the  very  buildings  which  were  erected 
for  that  worship,  which  had  their  full  develop- 
ment  in   the   Minster,   the   Cathedral,  and   the 
Abbey,     The  equipment  and  furniture  of  each 
building  proceeded  from  the  same  principle  and 
partook  of  the  same  character.   Altar  and  image, 
prepared  with  skill  and  in  some  instances  at  lavish 
expenditure,  and  more  or  less  tastefully  adorned, 
met  the  eye  of  the  worshipper,  and  appealed  to 
his  sense  of  beauty,  if  they  did  not  excite  or 
nurture    his   devotional    feeling.      Instrumental 
music  of  a  high  order  \vas  furnished,  and  the 
solemn  sounds  of  the  organ  pealed  through  every 
part  of  the  edifice  and  sent  their  thrill  to  the 
heart   of  every  one   present.     The  Churches  of 
the  Reformation,  drawing  their  information  and 
inspiration  from   New  Testament   teaching  and 
precedent,  saw  in  these  things  a  corruption  of  the 
order  that  had  been  instituted  and  observed  in 
the  first  churches  that  had  been  planted,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  authority  from  any  period  of 
the   Church's  history.      Instead,   too,   of  being 
favourable,  it  was  judged  on  what  were  considered 
good   grounds,  to   be  hurtful  to  the   spirit   and 
expression  of  true  devotion. 

Presbyterianism,  therefore,  reverted  to  that 
mode  of  worship  which  had  been  observed  at  the 
beginning,  and,  finally,  a  "  Directory  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  "  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  a  part  of  the  covenanted  uniformity  in  religion 


betwixt  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland   and  Ireland.     This  was 
approved  and  established  by  Acts  of  Assembly 
and  Parliament.     In  the  Preface  to  this  Directory 
re.isons  are  given  for  its  preparation,  and  why  it 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Liturgy  used  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  in   February,  1645,   for  establishing  the 
same  and  putting  it  in  execution,  it  was  recorded, 
decreed,  and  ordained  to  be  carefully  and  uni- 
formly observed  and  practised  by  all  the  ministers 
and   others  within  the   Kingdom  whom  it  con- 
cerned.     It   embraced   all  the   parts   of  public 
worship   and   gave  instructions  even  as  to  the 
assembling  of  the  congregation,  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  parts  of  public 
service,  including  the  singing  of  Psalms;    and 
while  all  were  to  sing  with  the  understanding  and 
grace  in  the  heart,  making  melody  unto  the  Lord, 
provision  was  made  for  those  who  could  not  read, 
or  did  not  possess  books,  by  recommending  that 
the  minister,  or  some  other  fit  person  appointed 
by  him  and  the  other  ruling  officers,  should  read 
the  Psalm  line  by  line  before  the  singing  thereof. 
Such  was  the  care  shown  that  all  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  joining  in  this  most  important  part 
of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  sanctuary.    Such, 
then,  were  the  leading  features  in  doctrine,  polity 
and  worship  observed,  or  to  be  observed,  in  those 
congregations  planted  by  the  Established  Church 
in  Scotland,  or  in  connection  with  her  in  Canada. 
If  there  were  any  departures  from  them,  they 
were  in  very  slight  degree  and  on  merely  second- 
ary points.     And  such  was  the  aspect  she  pre- 
sented when  in  1875  she  agreed,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  a  few  pastoral  charges  within  her  pale,  to 
enter  that  Union  which  brought   together  the 
different  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  Another 
stream  of  Presbyterianism  which  flowed  from  the 
same  centre  was  what  was  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Free  Church,"  or  by  the  title  it  took  to  itself 
as  above.  This  had  its  beginning  in  this 
country  in  1844,  and  consisted  of  churches  which 
had  separated  themselves  from  those  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  To 
this  step  they  were  led  by  their  sympathy  with 
those  in  the  Mother  Country,  who,  in  consequence 
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of  grievances  of  which  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  complain,  and  against  which  they  were 
bound  to  protest  to  the  utmost,  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  in  1843, 
after  what  has  been  called  the  "Ten  Years' 
Conflict,"  and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
organization,  adding  another  to  the  number  of 
Presbyterian  Denominations  previously  in  exist- 
ence. The  principles  for  which  they  contended 
were,  first,  that  no  pastor  should  be  intruded 
upon  a  congregation  against  its  own  choice  and 
wishes ;  second,  that  all  ordained  ministers  were 
entitled  to  rule  as  well  as  to  teach  and  minister 
in  Christ's  house,  being  therefore  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  Church  courts,  and,  with  the  elders  of 
their  charges,  to  take  the  oversight  of  souls  and 
the  administration  of  discipline  in  whatever  dis- 
trict might  be  committed  to  their  care ;  and, 
third,  that  the  entire  system  of  patronage  should 
be  abolished,  as  an  injury  an^  a  grievance. 
Redress  on  these  matters  having  been  refused  by 
the  Government  of  the  Queen  and  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  a  solemn  protest  was  made, 
in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Scot- 
land in  1843,  as  being  a  free  and  lawful  Assembly. 
A  large  number  of  Commissioners  withdrew  from 
the  Court,  repaired  to  another  place  of  meeting, 
and  there  proceeded  to  constitute  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
King  and  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Church  in  Canada  had  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Parent  Church 
which  issued  in  this  movement.  Many  sym- 
pathized with  her  while  it  was  going  forward, 
and  proved  their  sympathy  by  withdrawing 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  organ- 
izing themselves  into  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada."  This  step  was  taken  not  because 
there  was  any  invasion  of  their  rights  in  the 
matters  condemned  at  home.  No  system  of  pat- 
ronage existed  iu  their  midst.  No  minister 
could  be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  without 
the  consent  and  call  of  its  office-bearers,  members 
and  adherents.  But  they  were  in  hearty  agree- 
ment   with    the    contention    of  their    brethren 


in  the  ecclesiastical  connection  from  which  they 
had  sprung,  and  were  prepared  to  maintain 
fellowship  with  them  rather  than  with  those 
from  whom  they  had  separated.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  change  in  form  of  government — 
it  was  still  the  Presbyterianism  which  was 
acknowledged  in  Creed  and  Confession  and 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Standards.  Nor 
was  there  any  change  in  the  mode  of  worship, 
which  was  held  and  practised  without  modi- 
fication. 

The  United  Secession  Church  in  Canada.  As  far 
back  as  1831  a  mission  had  been  undertaken 
to  Canada  by  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  five  members  of  its  Synod  were  sent  out 
in  1832-4.  In  April  of  this  latter  year  these 
were  erected  into  a  Presbytery  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Missionary  Presbytery  of  the 
Canadas  in  connection  with  the  United  Associate 
Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland." 
The  word  "  Secession "  carries  the  thought 
back  to  ecclesiastical  movements  that  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland  in  1733  when  four  ministers 
who  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Established 
Church  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery 
under  the  designation  of  "  The  Associate  Presby- 
tery." On  their  part  they  were  constrained 
to  take  this  step  because  the  General  Assembly 
had  refused  to  listen  to  representations  which 
were  offered  against  an  overture  that  was  proposed 
admitting  owners  of  land  in  a  parish  to  the  same 
privilege  with  the  elders  of  congregations  in  choos- 
ing ministers  for  vacant  churches.  They  there- 
fore recorded  the  dissent  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure.  In  further  proceedings 
against  them  the  pastoral  tie  between  themselves 
and  their  people  was  dissolved  and  they  declared 
to  le  no  longer  ministers  of  the  Church.  When 
this  sentence  was  intimated  to  them  they  pre- 
sented a  solemn  protest  against  it,  declaring 
in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  and 
every  one  in  their  respective  congregations 
adhering  to  them  that  they  would  regard  their 
pastoral  relation  firm  and  valid  ;  that  they  would 
still  hold  communion  with  all  who  desired  to  ad- 
here to  them  in  the  principles  of  the  true  Presby- 
terian Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  in  her 
doctrine,  worship,  government  and  discipline. 
At  the  same    time    they    announced    that    the 
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prevailing  party  in  the  Established  Church  was 
carrying  on  a  course  of  defection,  suppressing 
ministerial  freedom  and  faithfulness;  and  they 
testified  against  the  present  backslidings  of  the 
Church  and  the  inflicting  of  censures  upon  minis- 
ters for  witnessing  against  the  same.  A  long 
and  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  for  their 
secession  from  the  National  Church  was  prepared 
and  published  entitled  "  A  Testimony  to  the  doc- 
trine, government  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  or.  Reasons  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  and  others  for  their  protestation  before 
the    Commission     of   the     General     Assembly, 

November,  1733." 
In  the  year  17^5  a  controversy  sprang  up  in 

this  recently  formed  Presbyterian  body  over  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  the  "Burgess  Oath," 
which  embodied  the  clause  around  which  the 
conflict  was  conducted :  "  Here  I  protest,  before 
God  and  Your  Lordship,  that  I  profess  and  allow 
with  my  heart  the  true  religion  presently  profess- 
ed within  this  realm  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof;  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the 
same  to  my  life's  end ;  renouncing  the  Roman 
religion  called  papistry."  This  oath  was  required 
of  Burgesses  on  their  election  to  ofHce  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  country,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
it  could  not  be  taken  in  consistency  with  the 
principles  for  which  the  Seceders  were  contend- 
ing, and  on  account  of  which  they  had  severed 
their  previous  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the 
opinion  of  others  it  could  be  taken  with  all  good 
conscience  and  they  were  at  pains  to  show  that 
they  had  good  reasons  for  their  conclusion. 
Keenly  was  the  question  debated  at  meetings  of 
Synod,  but  the  parties  on  each  side  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  division  took  place  and  new  ecclesias- 
tical camps  were  formed,  the  one  taking  the  name 
of  "  General  Associate,"  commonly  called  the 
"  Anti-burgher  Synod" ;  the  other  retaining  the 
original  name  of  "  Associate"  but  popularly  known 
as  the  "Burgher's  Synod."  These  two  bodies 
retained  their  separate  existence  till  the  year  1820, 
when  a  re-union  was  eff"ected  in  Bristol  Street 
Church,  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  people,  rejoicing  at  the  healing  of 
the  breaches  in  Zion  that  was  taking  place.  The 
name  taken  by  the  united  body  was  "  The  United 


Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church"  pledged 
to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  striving  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  for  the  purity  of  Divine  ordinances, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Basis  of  Union  as  adopted  by  both  these 
Synods  con..ained  six  Articles.  In  the  first 
acceptance  was  declared  of  the  Word  of  God, 
including  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 
In  the  second  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter, , 
were  adopted  as  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  understood,  with 
the  qualifying  clause  that  approbation  was  not 
required  of  anything  in  those  books,  or  in  any 
other  which  teaches,  or  may  be  thought  to  teach, 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  In  a  note  elucidatory  of  this 
Article  it  was  remarked  that  while  it  is  granted 
that  the  magistrate  has  right  to  restrain  and 
punish  whatever,  under  pretence  even  of  religion, 
violates  the  order  of  civil  society,  yet  compulsion 
in  things  religious,  and  all  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake,  are  disapproved.  It  was  further 
stated  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  power  about 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  not  required ;  it  was  not 
made  a  term  even  of  ministerial  communion. 
Yet  adherence  was  re-af!irmed  to  the  doctrines  of 
1743,  namely,  that  the  public  good  or  outward 
and  common  order  in  all  reasonable  society,  unto 
the  glory  of  God,  is  the  great  and  only  end  which 
those  invested  with  magistracy  can  propose  ;  and, 
as  in  ptosecuting  this  end  civilly,  according  to 
their  office,  it  is  only  over  men's  good  and  evil 
works  that  they  can  have  any  inspection,  so  it  is 
only  over  those  which  they  must  needs  take 
cognizance  for  the  said  public  good ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  doing  so  must  be  in  such  a 
manner  and  proceed  so  far  only  as  is  requisite  for 
that  end,  without  assuming  any  lordship  imme- 
diately over  men's  consciences,  or  making  any 
encroachment  upon  the  special  privileges  and 
business  of  the  Church.  Opportunity  is  taken  of 
avowing  adherence  to  the  Presbytery's  doctrine, 
that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  the  existing  civil 
government  of  the  nation,  and  subjection  thereto 
in  lawful  commands. 
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In  the  third  Article  attachment  is  pledj^^ec)  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  and 
the  Directory  as  a  compilation  of  excellent  rules. 
The  validity  of  the  reasons  for  secession  is 
repeated,  with  an  enumeration  of  these  in  the 
fourth  article.  Veneration  for  reforming  ances- 
tors is  asserted  in  the  fifth  Article ;  and  the 
promise  or  pledge  is  given  in  the  sixth  that  a 
Formula  shall  be  made  up  from  the  Formulas 
already  existing,  suited  to  the  United  Secession 
Church.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
only  change  of  creed  of  the  United  Church  was 
to  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in  reference 
to  those  clauses  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  which 
treat  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  and  teach,  or  may  be 
thought  to  teach,  intolerent  and  persecuting  prin- 
ciples in  religion.  It  was  as  thus  constituted, 
and  under  these  Articles  of  Faith,  that  the  United 
Secession  Church  sent  out  her  missionaries  to 
Canada — which  she  felt  under  obligation  to  do 
from  the  number  of  her  children  who  had  chosen 
it  for  their  abode — to  plant  churches  for  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
Another  secession  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  took  place  in  1752,  and  originated  in 
a  settlement  that  had  been  made  to  the  Parish  of 
Inverkeithing.  To  this  settlement  the  people 
were  strongly  opposed,  and  six  members  of  the 
Presbytery  sympathized  with  them  and  refused  to 
proceed  to  it  although  enjoined  to  do  so  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Assembly  itself.  The  Su- 
preme Court  felt  that  it  was  bound  to  make  an 
example  at  least  of  one  of  these  contuma- 
cious brethren,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Thomas 
Gillespie  was  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  prohibited  and  discharged  from  the 
exercise  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  "  within 
this  Church,"  for  all  time  to  come.  He  continued, 
however,  to  preach  and  was  joined  by  others; 
congregations  of  sympathizers  sprang  up  in  differ- 
ent localities;  a  Presbytery  was  in  due  course 
formed,  and,  as  the  cause  prospered,  subsequently 
a  Synod.  This  Denomination  (or  Relief  Church 
as  it  was  called)  maintained  a  separate  organiza- 
tion till  1847.  In  its  leading  principles  it  was  not 
different  from  previous  bodies  that  had  been 
formed,  its  object  simply  being,  as  the  name  it 


assumed  indicated,  the  relief  of  people  from  the 
forcing  upon  them  by  Presbytery  or  other  Court 
of  ministers  who  were  not  acceptable  to  them. 

In    1847    the    United   Secession    and    Relief 
Churches  came  together  as    one    body    under 
the  designation  of   the    "  United   Presbyterian 
Church."     Measures  with  a  view  to  this  union 
had  been    commenced  as  early  as   1834.     Un- 
expected difficulties  as  to  its  speedy  consumma- 
tion had  to  be    encountered.     On    both    sides 
these    were    urged     and     pleaded ;     ultimately 
however,  a  basis  was  agreed  upon  which  both 
accepted.     This  consisted  of  ten  Articles.     Of 
these  the  first  four  present  no  special  features, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  on  the  civil 
magistrate's  power    in    regard    to  the  Church 
previously  mentioned.     The  fifth  specifies  terms 
of  membership,  viz.,  a  credible  profession  of  the 
faith  of    Christ    as  held  by  this  Church  ;    the 
sixth  secures  the  liberty  which  the  Relief  Church 
had  practised  of  occasional  admission  to  fellow- 
ship in  the  Lord's  Supper  of  persons  respecting 
whose  Christian  character  satisfactory  evidence 
has  been  obtained,   though    belonging  to  other 
religious  Denominations ;    the  seventh  claimed 
for  members  in  full  communion  exclusively  the 
right  of  electing  office-bearers ;  the  eighth  recog- 
nized the  obligation  to  make  exertions  for  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and 
abroad  (being  the  first  missionary  clause  inserted 
in  any    public    document    or    testimony);     the 
ninth  asserted  the  obligation  and  privilege  to  sup- 
port  and  extend   the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
by    voluntary    contributions;   while    the   tenth 
affirmed  the  justifiableness  of  continued  separa- 
tion   from  the  judicatories  of  the  Established 
Church.     In    its    conclusion  the    Basis    stated 
that    the  United  Church  regard  with  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
and  would  show  this  regard  by  a  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  all    its    members    in  all  things  in 
which  they  are  agreed. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  hoped  that  an 
accurate  view  can  be  taken  of  the  principles  and 
standing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
at  the  date  of  their  union  in  t86t,  when  they 
took  the  name,  in  their  joint  capacity,  of  the 
Canada   Presbyterian   Church;     and  of  the  latter 
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when  it  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
in   connection   with    the    Church    of    Scotland, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
and   the  Presbyterian  Church   of  the   Maritime 
Provinces  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, were  formally  united  in  1875  under  the  title 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.     I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
history  and  changes  in  the  Denomination  in  the 
Provinces  to  the  East,  although  it  was  in  these 
that  the  earliest  missionary  operations  and  settle- 
ments took  place,  as  appears  in  an  article  in  this 
work  from  another  pen.     It  m.iy  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  1817  the  first  Synod  was  organized 
in  Nova  Scotia,  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Truro,  Pictou,  and  Halifax,  comprising  nineteen 
ministers.      From     the     formula     of   questions 
required  to  be  answered  by  all  ordained  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry  it  appears  that  the  Basis  of 
Union  was  almost  identical  with  the  Confessions 
of  other  Presbyterian  organizations.     The   sub- 
stance of  Presbyterial  government  was   held  to 
consist  in  the  equality  of  Church  rulers,  and  sub- 
ordination of  Church  courts.     The  whole  doctrine 
of  the   Westminster  Confession   of  Faith    and 
Catechisms  was  received  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  respecting  the  civil  magistrate's  power 
in  matters  of  religion.     No  definition  is  given  of 
the  sense  in  which  they  accept  or  understand  the 
teaching  on  that  '    hject,  but  they  expressly  deny 
one  part  of  them,  namely,  that  the  magistrate  has 
power  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted 
in  Synods  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God  ;  and 
maintain  that  the  elders  of  the  Church  are,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  clothed  with  authority  to 
meet   for  government  and  discipline,  when  the 
circumstancesof  the  Church  require  it — anything 
in    the    Confession    of    Faith    notwithstanding. 
Public  covenanting  was  explicitly  recognized  as  a 
Scriptural  means  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  Christian   purity,  not  to   be   neglected 
when  edification  required  ;  and  the  observance  of 
public  fasts  appointed  by  civil  authority  was  left 
as  a  matter  of  forbearance. 

There  was  also  the  Synod  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  Church 
Synod  formed  in  July,  1844,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
Scotia  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standards," 


subsequently  changed  to  "  The  Synod  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia."  There  is  nothing  call- 
ing for  special  remark  as  to  the  distinctive 
features  of  its  Creed.  In  i860  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  formed  as 
we  hsive  seen,  in  1817,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Free 
Church  united,  under  the  title  of"  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,"  including 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  1866  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  New  Brunswick  "  united  with 
the  above,  under  the  same  title  and  Doctrinal 
Basis.  At  the  Union  in  1875  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  accepted  the 
Basis  that  had  been  adopted,  with  some  excep> 
tions,  and  some  of  these  remain  separate  to  the 
present  date — yet  there  is  substantial  agreement 
on  all  cardinal  points  of  faith  and  practice; 

What  has  been  attempted  in  this  sketch 
is  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  different 
divisions  now  so  happily  joined  in  one  body. 
In  doing  this  my  standpoint  has  necessarily  been 
the  Mother-Land,  and  the  Mother  Church. 
Whatever  peculiarities  took  form  in  creed  or  con- 
fession originated  there  and  were  transplanted 
to  this  soil.  The  Unions  of  1861  and  1875 
followed  in  order,  and  in  i88g  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  Presbyters, 
adopted  the  following  Resolution  :  "  Subscription 
of  the  Formula  shall  be  so  understood  as  to  allow 
liberty  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  proposition 
'  a  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred 
nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,' 
(West.  Con.  Faith,  Chap.  XXIV.,  Section  4). 
Such  is  now  the  doctrinal  standing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  which  extends 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  is  yearly  increasing 
in  numbers,  influence  and  activity.  And  the 
Divine  blessing  has  been  manifestly  resting 
upon  her.  Almost  every  year  since  the  union, 
so  happily  consummated,  has  witnessed  advance- 
ment on  the  one  immediately  preceding.  Her 
membership  is  now  upwards  of  200,000,  and 
her  constituency  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million.  Her  income  last  year  (1897)  for  all 
purposes  was  $2,250,600,  a  large  addition  to  that 
of  the  year  before,  and  in  the  twenty-three 
years  since  the  Union,  as  late  as  returns 
have  been  received,  the  aggregate  income  for  all 
purposes    has    been    upwards    of    $37,000,000. 
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THE  Period  of  French  Rule.— The  first 
Presbyterians  who  attempted  to  form 
colonies  in  America  were  French  Hugue- 
nots, sometimes  called  Calvinists.  Per- 
secuted in  their  native  country,  they  were  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  other  lands.  Some  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  hoping  to  find  safety  and  freedom  in  the 
New  World,  and  several  colonies  of  them  were 
planted  both  in  North  and  South  America.  When 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  (1589),  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots 
were  abated.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  they  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  churches,  per- 
mitted  to  celebrate  worship  where  Protestant 
communities  existed,  and  also  made  eligible  to 
civil  positions  from  which  they  had  been  formerly 
excluded. 

In  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  several 
Huguenots  obtained  from  Henry  important  posi- 
tions and  privileges  in  his  North  American  pos- 
sessions, then  called  New  France.  One  of  these 
was  M.Chauvin  (or  Calvin)  who  obtained  a  patent 
granting  to  him  along  with  Pontgrav^,  a  mer- 
chant of  Malo,  the  exclusive  right  of  trafficking  in 
furs,  on  condition  of  transporting  to  New  France 
five  hundred  colonists.  He  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  Tadousac  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, 130  miles  below  Quebec,  but  died  in  1601, 
and  the  few  Huguenots  left  there  nearly  all  per- 
ished from  disease  or  famine. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Chauvin  in  his 
colonial  enterprise  was  a  much  more  distinguished 
Huguenot.  This  was  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  gentle- 
man-in-ordinary of  the  King's  Chamber.  He 
was  a  favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  Lieutenant-General  of  Acadia,  which  then 
included  all  the  territories  between  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  and  thai  of  the  country  some  miles 
north  of  Montreal.  There  was  also  given  to  him 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade ;  and  to  him  and 
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other  Huguenots  was  granted  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the 
native  Indians  should  be  instructed  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1604  he  set 
sail  from  Havre.  Associated  with  him  was  Pont- 
grav^,  formerly  associated  with  Chauvin,  Poutrin- 
court,  a  personal  friend,  and  Champlain,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  Quebec.  Besides  these 
were  adventurers  of  all  classes,  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, merchants  and  mechanics,  Roman  Catho- 
lics with  their  priests,  and  Huguenots  with  their 
ministers.  Between  the  Romanists  and  Hugue- 
nots were  re-enacted  on  a  small  scale  the  scenes 
of  controversy  and  violence  which  were  familiar 
in  France.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Champlain, 
"  the  Minister  and  our  Cure  attack  each  other 
with  their  fists  upon  the  difference  of  religion.  I 
know  not  which  was  the  braver,  or  which  gave 
the  harder  blow,  but  I  know  that  the  Minister 
sometimes  complained  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  that 
he  had  been  beaten,  and  thus  they  settled  their 
points  of  controversy."  Having  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  De  Monts  set  up  his  vice-regal  throne  on 
the  island  of  St.  Croix  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  State 
of  Maine,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  it  to  Port 
Royal  (now  Annapolis),  on  the  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Under  his  rule  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  French  Presbyterian  Church  taking 
root  in  the  land.  But  his  power  and  privileges 
were  of  short  duration.  In  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations of  jealous  merchants  and  traders  his 
patent  was  revoked,  and  the  assassination  of 
King  Henry  (1610)  deprived  him  of  the  patronage 
on  which  success  was  dependent.  He  retired, 
therefore,  from  the  Government  of  New  France, 
and  his  removal  was  a  serious  discouragement  to 
the  Presbyterian  colonists. 

There  were  other  Huguenots  who  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  New  France  during  the  early 
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part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were 
the  DcCaens,  uncle  and  nephew,  Sir  David  Kirkc 
and  his  brothers  Louis  and  Thomas,  Claude  de 
la  Tour,  and  his  son  Governor  de  la  Tour; 
but  the  interesting;  story  of  their  lives  can- 
not now  be  given.  In  later  times  Huguenot 
merchants  were  permitted  to  trade  and  remain  in 
the  country,  but  only  by  special  license.  The 
restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected  were 
felt  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  In  new 
as  well  as  in  old  I'Vance  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  (1685)  proved 
disastrous  to  the  I'resbytcripn  Church. 

Since  the  termination  of  French  Rule,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Huguenots  of  France  and  of 
the  Huguenots  of  other  countries  occasionally 
re-appear  in  the  history  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, although,  from  various  influences  they  have 
not  all  retained  their  adherence  to  the  Presby- 
terian principles  and  polity  for  which  their 
fathers  suffered.  Traces  of  them  are  found  in 
Lunenburg  and  River  John,  Nova  Scotia.  Among 
the  Presbyterian  Loyalists  who  came  to  Canada 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was 
a  goodly  number  of  the  descendants  of  Hugue- 
nots. Among  the  founders  of  the  Methodist 
Church  were  the  descendants  of  Huguenots  who, 
driven  from  the  Palatinate,  settled  in  Ireland  and 
afterwards  emigrated  to  this  country.  The  first 
and  third  Anglican  Bishops  of  Quebec  were  de- 
scended from  the  Montaignes,  who  with  other 
Huguenots  found  refuge  in  England  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Among  the 
descendants  of  Huguenots  may  further  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Colonel  Massarene,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  Governors  of  Nova 
Scotia  ;  of  Colonel  Des  Barres,  who,  in  the  8^nd 
year  of  his  age  was  appointed  Governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  died  at  the  age  of  loi  ;  and 
also  of  Baron  Masseres  who  was  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Quebec,  and  afterwards  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  England. 

//.  Eastern  Provinces  1713-1817. — By  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  ceded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
thus  came  into  permanent  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  Within  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  then  included  the  present  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  was  separated  from  it  in  1784. 


The  Islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton 
remained  in  possr'ssion  of  the  French  until  1758 
when  they  were  finally  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English.  These  islands  were  erected  into 
separate  Provinces,  but  Cape  Breton  was  made 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1820.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  its  inhabi- 
tants, called  Acadians,  who  were  of  French  ori- 
gin and  Roman  Catholics,  were  unwilling  to  sub< 
mit  to  British  rule,  and  were  frequently  in  league 
with  the  native  Indians  in  armed  resistance  to  the 
British.  To  counteract  their  disaffection,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  bringing  colonists  from 
England  and  Protestants  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  response  to  invitations  given,  there 
came  from  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland 
upwards  of  1,500  Protestants,  the  most  of  whom 
were  settled  in  Lunenburg,  to  the  west  of  Hali- 
fax. Still  the  Acadians  continued  hostile.  Their 
expulsion  from  the  Province,  therefore,  seemed  a 
military  and  political  necessity,  and  they  were 
accordingly  (1755)  forcibly  removed  to  the  older 
English  colonies  in  what  are  now  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Of  the  Protestants  who  came  from  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe  and  settled  in  Lunenburg,  some 
were  Lutherans  and  some  belonged  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Both  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine, 
but  in  some  matters  the  Lutherans  resembled  the 
English  Episcopalians,  while  the  Reformed  were 
Presbyterians,  like  the  Huguenots  of  France. 
The  Lutherans  obtained  a  supply  of  ordinances 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Reformed  remained  for  sixteen  years  without  a 
minister  of  their  own  Church  who  could  preach 
in  their  own  language.  They  had  applied  in  vain 
for  a  minister  from  abroad.  As  a  last  resort,  they 
resolved  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  as  their 
pastor.  They  chose  Mr.  Bruin  Romcas  Comingoe, 
a  native  of  Leewarden,  Holland,  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  fisherman.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  natural  talents,  of  unblemished  character, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  two  Presbyterian  ministers, 
Messri.  Lyon  and  Murdoch,  then  in  the  Province, 
and  also  to  two  Congregational  ministers,  Messrs. 
Seccombe  and  Phelps,  asking  them  to  unite  in 
ordaining  Mr.  Comingoe.  They  consented,  and 
on  the  3rd  July,  1770,  they  met  as  a  Presbytery, 
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and  ordained  him  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  n  I'rcsbyturv,  and 
the  first  ordination  of  a  Fresbytcriun  minister  in 
whut  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
ordination  took  place  in  the  City  of  Halifax  in 
the  Protestant  Dissenters' Church.  This  Church 
had  been  orj^aiiizcd  in  I74(j-  I'^  members  were 
partly  Conf,'ref,'ationaIist  and  partly  Presbyterian, 
and  its  ministers  belonged  sometimes  to  the  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  Denomination.  Mr. 
Cominf,'oe  continued  to  minister  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  Lunenburg  with  great  I'nlelity,  acceptance 
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and   success  until  his  death,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-si.x. 

I"  I733i  there  was  organized  in  Scotland  what 
was  called  the  Associate  Presbytery,  whose  mem- 
bers had  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  not  on  account  of  its  professed  princi- 
ples, but  because  of  its  alleged  defection  from 
these  principles  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The 
Presbytery  grew  into  a  Synod,  in  which  occurred 
what  is  known  as  the  "  great  breach."  The  cause 
of  the  breach  was  difference  of  opinion  regarding 


a  clause  in  the  oath  required  to  bo  taken  by 
burghers  (citizen.^  of  corporate  towns)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  efforts  made  to  restore 
the  Stuart  dynasty  and  overthrow  the  Protestant 
religion.  One  party  regarded  the  clause  in  the 
oath  as  simply  an  abjuration  of  Popery.  The 
other  party  regarded  the  article  as  not  merely 
an  abjuration  of  Romanism,  but  ns  implying 
approval  of  the  Established  Church  with  all  its 
abuses.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  seccders 
into  two  bodies.  Those  who  did  not  object  to 
taking  the  Burgess  oath  retained  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod,  but  were  commonly  called 
Hurghers.  Those  who  objected  to  taking  the 
oath  assumed  the  name  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  and  were  commonly  called  Anti-Hurghers. 
The  breach  extended  to  Ireland,  and  to  the 
British  Colonies  in  America.  In  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1786,  was  organized  the  Presbytery  of  Truro  in 
connection  with  the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod, 
and  in  1795  was  organized  the  Presbytery  of 
Pictou  in  connection  with  the  General  Associate 
or  Anti-Burgher  Synod.  As  no  Burgess  oath 
was  required  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  seemed  proper 
that  the  two  Presbyteries  should  be  united.  But 
prejudices  were  still  strong,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  Presbyteries  remained  apart. 
During  these  years  both,  as  they  grew  in  numbers, 
grew  also  in  friendlier  regards,  not  merely  towards 
each  other,  but  also  towards  the  brethren  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  who  had  come 
to  Nova  Scotia.  At  last,  it  was  felt  by  all  that 
there  were  no  sufficient  reasons  to  prevent  the 
union  of  all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  result  was  that, 
on  the  3rd  July,  1817,  a  union  was  effected  which 
included  the  Presbyteries  of  Truro  and  Pictou, 
and  a  few  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  united  body  assumed  the  name  of  "The 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  and  was  divided  into  the  three  Presby- 
teries of  Truro,  Pictou  and  Halifax.  On  its  roll 
were  the  names  of  nineteen  ministers,  the  most 
of  whom  had  been  connected  with  the  secession 
churches.  There  were  a  few  Presbyterians  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces  who  did  not  unite  with  the 
Synod.  The  union  effected  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
not  only  approved,  but  speedily  imitated  by  the 
secession  churches  in  Ireland  (1818)  and  Scotland 
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(i8io).  In  the  year  1817,  in  which  the  Synod  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  orK'anixetl,  the  whole  number  of 
Preibytcrian  ministers  in  the  Kustern  Provinces 
was  twenty-six,  and  the  Presbyterian  population 
mi(;ht  be  estimated  at  42,000. 

///.   Western   Provincts    I75()i8i8.— In   conse- 
quencc   of  the   capture   of   (Jiiebec   by   General 
Wolfe  (1739)  ond  the  surrendrr  of  Montreal  to 
General  Amherst  (i7()o)the  old  Province  of  ^ue- 
bcc  came  into  the  pcrinancnt  possi-ssion  of  Great 
Britain.     At   the   time  of  the  conquest  the  in- 
habitants of  the    Province,   of  Kuropean  origin, 
numbered  about  70,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  be- 
lonf;ed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
also  belonged  7,000  converted  Indians.     In  1701 
the  old  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into  the 
two  Provinces  now  known   as  those  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.     Very  soon  after  the  Conquest,  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized  in  the 
City  of  Quebec.      An  apartment  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  English  as  a  place 
of  worship.    The  Rev.  George  Henry  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  congregation  and  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister   settled    in    the   Province.       He 
was  a   minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had 
been  a  military  chaplain,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  the  capture  of  Quebec.     He  died  in 
1795  at  the  advanced  nge  of  85.     In  an  obituary 
notice  of  him,  which  appeared   in  the  Quebec 
Gazette,   it    is  said  that  to  the  character  of  an 
able  divine  he  united  that  benevolence  of  heart 
and  practical  goodness    which    made  his  life  a 
constant  example  of  the  virtues  he  recommended 
to  others.      Another  Presbyterian   congregation 
was  organized  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1786 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bethune,  whocameto  Montreal 
in  that  year.     He  was  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  had    been    a   chaplain   of    the 
loyal  militia  during  the  Revolutionary  War.     He 
remained  in  Montreal  little  more  than  a  year  and 
then  removed  to  the  County  of  Glengarry,  which 
was  largely  settled  by  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists.    He  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.     He  died  in  1815.     He 
is  described  as  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  piety,  de- 
servedly esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.     Two  of 
his  sons  "took  orders"  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  one  became  Dean  of  Montreal  and  the  other 
Bishop  of  Toronto. 


Besides  Mr.  Bethune,  there  were  in  the  Prov* 
ince  of  Ontario  three  other  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters previous  to  iHoo.  These  were  the  Rev.  j. 
L.  BroefHe,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  who  laboured  from  1703  to  1815  in  the 
counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry  ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  McDonell,  who  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  by  the  clasiis  or  Presbytery  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  and  who 
laboured  in  Fredericksburgh,  Ernesttown  ar.d 
Adolphustown  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  from  179H 
to  1841  ;  and  the  Rev.  Jabez  Collver,  who  la- 
boured in  the  County  of  Norfolk  from  1793  to 
1818.  Till  the  year  1817  there  was  no  perman- 
ently organized  Presbytery  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec ;  but,  in  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  in  a  more  formal  manner  in  1818,  was 
organized  what  was  called  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Canadas.  On  its  roll  were  the  names  of  five 
ministers  who  had  come  from  the  Secession 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  Pres- 
bytery afterwards  became  the  United  Synod  of 
Upper  Canada,  and,  in  1840,  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Synod  of  Canada  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized in  1831.  The  whole  number  of  Presbyter- 
ian ministers  in  the  year  1817  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  was  about  25,  and  the  whole 
Presbyterian  population  in  those  Provinces  about 
47,000.  .In  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Prov- 
inces the  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  was 
about  51,  and  of  Presbyterians  89,000  in  1817. 

IV.  Eastern  Provinces,  1817-1845. — Soon  after 
its  organization  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  re- 
solved to  take  measures  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing students  for  the  ministry  in  theological  know- 
ledge, in  connection  with  the  Pictou  Academy, 
which  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  higher  branches  of  education  to 
students  of  all  Denominations.  At  the  head  of 
this  Academy  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCuUoch, 
D.D.,  who  had  been  a  minister  of  a  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  who  now,  besides  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  Pictou,  taught  Greek, 
logic,  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy  in  the 
Academy.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr. 
McCuUoch,  in  accordance  with  a  request  of  the 
Synod,  undertook  to  give  instructions  at  the 
Academy  in  Hebrew  and  Systematic  Theology  to 
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Students  for  the  ministry.  In  this  wny  a  nootlly 
number  of  ininisturs  were  trained  for  the  atippiy 
of  conRrcRatinns  and  mission  tiulds  in  thu  Kastern 
Provinces.  Other  ministers  sunt  fruni  thu  Seces- 
sion Church  in  Scotland  were  from  time  to  time 
added  to  the  Synod — thu  whole  number  of  whose 
ministers,  in  1H45,  was  twenty-nine. 

Although  a  few  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  at  first  members  of 
tho  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  yet,  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  Synod  was  practically  a  Secession 
Synod,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland.  At  thu  same  time,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Presbyterians  in  thu  Eastern 
Provinces  had  come  from  the  Established  Church. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  proper 
that  a  large  number  of  ministers  of  this  Church 
should  be  sent  to  thu  Colonial  fields.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  was  instituted  in  1825  the 
Glasgow  Colonial  Society,  of  which  the  Marl  of 
Dalhousie,  Governor-General  of  British  v  trth 
America,  was  elected  patron,  and  of  whici  ,  lu 
chief  active  Secretary  was  Dr.  Robert  liurii:  '  •\ 
of  Paisley  and  afterwards  of  Toronto.  Withm 
ten  years  the  Society  sent  upwards  of  forty 
ordained  niinisters  to  the  British  American  Col- 
onies. It  continued  in  existence  fur  iiftuen  years, 
after  which  its  work  was  prosecuted  by  a  Com- 
mittee directly  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Glasgow 
Colonial  Society,  the  number  of  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  so 
far  increased  that  they  deemed  it  proper  to  organ- 
ize themselves  as  Church  Courts.  Accordingly, 
in  1833,  those  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  organized  themselves  as  "  The  Synod  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  while  those  in  New  Brunswick  in  the 
same  year  organized  themselves  as  "  The  Presby- 
tery (afterwards  the  Synod)  of  New  Brunswick  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Be- 
sides the  adherents  of  the  Secession  and  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces  some  adherents  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church.  These  were  usually 
called  Covenanters,  because  they  professed  to 
hold  themselves  bound  by  the  National  Covenant 

of  Scotland  of  1638,  and  the  solemn  League  and 
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Covenant  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  1640.  These 
were  supplied  with  ordinances  by  two  ministers 
from  Ireland,  thu  Rev.  A.  Clarke  and  thu  Rev.  VV. 
Sommerville,  who  with  two  elders,  organized 
themselves  (183^)  as  "The  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia." 

In  1843  occurred  the  Disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  when  nearly  500  ministers,  with  a 
large  number  of  elders,  left  tho  Establishment 
and  organized  themselves  as  "  Thu  l''reu  Protest- 
ing Church  of  Scotland,"  usually  called  the  Free 
Church.     Thu  immediate  cause  of  thu  Disruption 
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was  the  refusal  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Church's  claim  to  independence  in  matters  purely 
spiritual,  such  as  the  calling  and  ordination  of 
ministers,  in  which  the  civil  courts  had  inter- 
fered. The  Free  Church  held  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
give  up  State  support  in  temporal  matters  rather 
than  submit  to  State  control  in  matters  purely 
spiritual. 

The  Disruption  in  Scotland  led  to  similar  dis- 
ruptions among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Colonies, 
some  sympathizing  with  the  Free  Church  and 
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others  with  ♦'  ose  who  rei.iained  in  the  Estab- 
hslied  Church.  In  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  large 
majority  sided  with  the  Free  Church  and  virtually 
gave  up  its  connection  with  the  Establishment  by 
adopting  the  new  name  of  "  I'he  Synod  of  Nova 
Scotia  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standards," 
this  name  being  afterwards  exchanged  for  "The 
Synod  of  the  Free  Church  of  Nova  Scotia."  In 
New  Br mswick  a  large  majority  of  the  Synod  in 
Connection  with  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  sided 
with  the  Establishment.  The  small  minority, 
who  sided  with  the  I'ree  Church,  constituted 
themselves  "  The  Synod  of  New  Brunswick  ad- 
hering to  the  Standards  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession " — a  name  afterwards  exchanged  for  "  The 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick." At  the  close  of  1844  the  whole  Presby- 
terian population  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  might 
be  estimated  at  110,000,  and  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  at  about  sixty. 

V.  Western  Provinces,  1818-1844. — The  United 
Synod  of  Upper  Canada,  (1817-18)  constituted 
as  the  Presbytery  of  the  Canudas,  vas  the  only 
permanently  organized  Presbytery  or  Synod  in  the 
Western  Provinces  until  the  year  1831.  In  this 
year  was  organized  another  Synod.  This  was 
"  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
It  had  on  its  roll  the  names  of  nineteen  ministers 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
a  large  number  of  whom  had  Ween  sent  to  Canada 
by  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society.  Negotiations 
for  union  between  the  two  Synods  were  carried 
on  for  several  years  and,  at  last,  in  1840,  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  two  bodies,  who  agreed 
to  retain  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  union 
tliere  were  on  the  roll  of  the  United  Synod  the 
names  of  seventeen  mmistersand  on  the  roll  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  the  names  of  sixty  ministers. 

The  union  between  the  two  Synods  was,  in  a 
measure,  due  to  the  interest  which  both  claimed 
in  the  Clergy  Reserves,  a  controversy  regarding 
which  had  been  raging  in  the  country.  In  1791, 
when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario 
anu  Quebec)  were  erected  into  separate  Provinces, 
the  seventh  part  of  the  unceded  lands  in  both 


Provinces  was  reserved  "  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy."  These  were 
the  Clergy  Reserves  regarding  which  the  contro- 
versy was  carried  on.  The  Church  of  England 
Clergy  in  Canada  claimed  that  they  alone  had  a 
right  to  them.  The  Clergy  of  the  two  Presby- 
terian Synods  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  a 
share  of  them,  as  being,  not  less  than  their 
brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  portion  of 
the  Protestant  Clergy.  At  last  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  that,  while  allowances  to 
a  limited  extent  should  be  made  t  j  other  chnrrhes 
the  remaining  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserve 
lands  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  two  were  assigned  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  one  to  the  Synod  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Act 
by  which  the  division  was  made  was  dated  within 
two  months  after  the  union  between  the  two 
Synods  was  consummated.  Here,  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  1853  and  1854  Acts  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Canadian  Legis- 
lature, according  to  which  the  Clergy  Reserves 
were  made  over  for  secular  purposes  to  the 
municipal  corporations,  provision  being  made  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  existing  incumbents.  In 
commutation  of  their  claims,  there  were  granted 
to  the  Church  of  England  the  sum  of  $1,103,405, 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  sum  of  $509,793, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  old  United  Synod  of 
Upper  Canada,  incorporated  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Synod,  the  sum  of  $8,962.  Most  of 
these  funds  were  afterwards  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Clergy,  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
and  of  their  successors. 

Previous  to  the  Union  of  1840,  both  the  United 
Synod  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  Synod  had 
taken  steps  towards  the  training  of  students  for 
the  ministry,  and  for  this  purpose  had  petitioned 
the  Government  to  endow  an  institution  or  pro- 
fessorships. No  help,  however,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Government.  After  the  Union,  volun- 
tary contributions  were  obtained  from  the  people 
and  a  charter  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  which  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students  in  1842.  The  Union  of 
1840  did  not  remain  long  unbroken.  As  in  the 
Eastern,  so  in  the  Western  Provinces,  the  dis- 
ruption in  Scotland  led  to  a  similar  disruption 
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between  those  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Synod  who  sympathized  with  the  Free 
Church  Movement,  and  those  who  preferred  to 
continue  the  connection  with  the  Established 
Church.  The  Canadian  disruption  took  place  in 
Kingston  in  1844.  The  whole  number  of  the 
ministers  on  the  roll  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Synod  at  the  time  was  ninety-one;  of  these, 
sixty-eight  remained  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  while  twenty-three,  who 
sympathized  with  the  Free  Church,  seceded  and 
organized  themselves  as  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada,  but  usually  called  the 
Free  Church  Synod.  The  newly  organized  Synod 
established  in  Toronto  a  Theological  College, 
afterwards  called  "  Knox  College,"  which  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  before  the 
close  of  1844. 

Previous  to  the  Union  of  1840  there  were  in 
the  Western  Provinces  three  other  Presbyterian 
Church  Courts  distinct  from  the  Synod  there 
united.  One  of  these  was  the  Missionary  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Canadas  in  connection  with  the 
United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland.  This  Presbytery  was  organ- 
ized in  Toronto  in  1834,  and  had  then  on  its  roll 
the  namesof  nine  ministers, twoof  whom  had  come 
from  Nova  Scotia.  This  Presbytery  afterwards 
became  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  In  1844  ^^'^  body  established 
in  London,  Ontario,  a  Divinity  Hall,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Toronto.  The  second 
of  these  Church  Courts  was  the  Fi.-'gara  Presby- 
tery which  was  organized  in  1833,  and  which  em- 
braced a  number  of  ministers  from  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  withdrew  at  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  (1837-38),  and  the  Presbytery  was 
afterwards  informally  disbanded.  The  third 
Presbytery  embraced  also  a  few  ministers  from 
the  United  States,  and  was  organized  in  1836,  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Stamford  or  Associate  Synod  of 
North  America.  The  Presbyterian  population  in 
the  Western  Provinces  in  1844  might  be  estimated 
at  155,000  and  the  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters at  125.  In  all  the  Provinces  which  now 
constitute  the  Dominion  the  whole  Presbyterian 
population  was  about  265,000  and  the  number  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  about  185. 

VI.  Eastern  Provinces,  1845-1875. — During  the 


thirty  years  between  1845  and  1875  there  were 
important  changes  among  the  Presbyterian  organ- 
izations in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  Synod  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers in  1844,  was  re-organized  in  1854  as  the 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
retained  its  separate  existence  until  1868,  when  it 
was  united  with  the  sister  Synod  of  New  Brans- 
wick.  The  united  body  then  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  British  North  America  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
i860  the  Free  Church  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
united  with  the  Secession  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  united  body  assuming  the  name  of  "  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
British  North  America,"  and  in  1866  the  Free 
Church  Synod  of  New  Brunswick  was  united  with 
the  Synod  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British 
North  America — the  latter  name  being  retained 
by  the  united  Synods. 

During  the  years  1845-1875  great  attention  was 
given  to  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry. 
In  the  Synods  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  students  were  trained  in  Scotland  and 
in  Queen's  College,  Kingston.  In  the  other 
Synods  the  students  were  trained  in  colleges 
which  were  established  in  Nova  Scotia  previous 
to  the  Union  of  i860,  and  which  were  afterwards 
amalgamated  as  the  Presbyterian  College,  Hali- 
fax. A  large  number  of  ministers  were  trained  in 
these  colleges  and  thus  the  Synods  were  enabled 
to  prosecute  home  missionary  operations  as  well 
as  to  supply  congregations  with  stated  pastors 
without  being  so  dependent  as  in  earlier  years  for 
a  supply  o^  ministers  and  missionaries  from  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Foreign  missions  were  commenced  and  carried 
on  with  tafreat  vigour  and  success  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  In  1846  the 
Rev.  John  Geddie  (afterwards  Dr.  Geddie)  was 
sent  by  the  Secession  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a 
missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides,  where  Aneiteum 
was  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours,  and  where  the 
work  was  so  successful  in  his  hands  and  the 
hands  of  those  who  followed  him  that  wheij 
he  went  to  the  island  he  found  m  it  no  Christians, 
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and  when  he  left  it  there  were  in  it  no  heathen. 
The  mission  to  the  New  Hebrides  in  later  years 
received  substantial  aid  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Synod  and  the  Free  Church  Synods.  Many 
were  the  hardships  endured  by  the  missionaries 
to  the  New  Hebrides.  Two  of  them,  the  Rev.  G. 
N.  Gordon  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  brothers, 
with  the  wife  of  the  former,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Erromanga  at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  In 
1858,  the  Free  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  assisted 
by  the  Free  Church  of  New  Brunswicif,  com- 
menced a  mission  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  in 
consequence  of  unforeseen  difficulties  the  mission 
after  a  short  duration  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 
In  1868  the  Synod  of  the  Lower  Provinces  com- 
menced a  mission  to  Trinidad  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Asiatics,  called  coolies,  in  that  island.  In  the 
year  1875  the  whole  Presbyterian  population  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces  was  about  180,000,  and  of 
ordained  Presbyterian  ministers  and  missionaries 
177. 

VII.  Western  Provinces,  i844-i?75. — During 
the  years  1844-1875  there  were  in  the  Western  as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  important 
changes  in  the  organization  of  different  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1861  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  Synod  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  united  body  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Synod  of  "  The  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church."  At  this  time  there  were  on  the 
roll  of  the  Synod  the  names  of  226  ministers,  of 
whom  158  had  belonged  ♦o  the  Free  Church  and 
68  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1870,  when  the  number  of  ministers  was  292,  the 
Synod  organized  itself  as  "  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,"  which  was 
divided  into  four  Synods  and  seventeen  Presby- 
teries. In  the  Synod  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  there  was  no  organized  change  till 
1875,  when  a  general  union  of  nearly  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Dominion  was  effected. 

In  regard  to  educational  matters  the  following 
particulars  may  be  noted.  When  the  Union  of 
1 861  was  effected  the  Theological  colleges  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  were 
amalgamated  and  the  name  of  Knox  College  re- 
tained by  the  united  institutions.  In  addition  to 
Queen's  College,  established  in  1842,  there  was 


established  in  1862  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland  Synod,  the 
"  Morrin  College,"  which  was  named  after  Dr. 
Joseph  Morrin,  who  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  its  establishment  and  support.  In  1867 
there  was  commenced  by  the  Synod  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church  the  Montreal  Presbyterian 
College.  In  1871  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church  established  the  Manitoba  College  in  Kil- 
donan.  This  college  was,  in  1874,  transferred  to 
"Winnipeg.  From  the  year  1872  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Synod  co-operated  with  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church  in  its  maintenance  and  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Of  the  Home  and  Foreign  missionary  opera- 
tions of  the  Churches  of  the  Western  Provinces 
during  the  years  1844-75  the  following  facts  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Synod  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  established  a  mission  to 
the  lumbermen  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  co-operated 
with  other  churchec  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  population,  took  part  in 
missions  to  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba,  com- 
menced a  mission  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  a 
mission  in  India,  chiefly  supported  by  Sabbath 
school  children,  for  the  education  of  Hindoo 
orphans.  The  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches,  before  and  after  the  union,  established 
the  Buxton  mission  in  the  County  of  Kent,  spec- 
ially designed  for  the  benefit  of  emancipated  and 
fugitive  slaves,  took  part  in  the  work  yf  French 
evangelization  in  Canada,  and  in  supporting  the 
mission  in  the  French  settlement  at  Kaukakie  in 
the  United  States,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy,  who  with  a  large  number 
of  French  Canadians  had  abjured  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  also  established  a  mission  to  the 
Red  River  Gaelic  settlement  and  to  the  Indians  in 
the  North- Western  Provinces  and  Territories  (to 
which  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary  was  sent 
in  1851)  together  with  missions  amongst  the 
Chinese  in  the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  heathen 
in  Hindostan.  In  the  year  1875  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Presbyterians  in  the  Western  Provinces  was 
about  430,000,  and  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
about  525.  In  the  whole  Dominion,  including  all 
the  provinces  and  territories  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans,  there  were,  in  1875,  about 
610,000  Presbyterians  with  about  700  ministers. 
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VIII.  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces,  1875-1893. 
— For  several  years  previous  to  1875,  negotiations 
had  been  commenced  and  earnestly  prosecuted 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  general  union  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Prov- 
inces belonging  to  the  Synod  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
four  supreme  courts  nearly  all  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  Dominion  were  comprised.  In  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations  much  difficulty  was  felt,  and 
many  discussions  took  place  regarding  matters  of 
subordinate  importance.  But  at  last  the  three 
following  articles  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis 
of  union : 

I.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testr- 
ments  being  the  Word  of  God,  are  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 

II.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall 
form  the  Subordinate  Standard  of  this  Church  ; 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Church  and  appointed  to  be  used 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  nothing  contained  in  the  afore- 
said Confession  or  Catechism  regarding  the 
power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  shall  be  held  to 
sanction  any  principles  or  views  inconsistent 
with  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion. 

III.  The  government  and  worship  of  this 
Church  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
principles  and  practice  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
as  laid  down  generally  in  the  Form  of  Presbyter- 
ian Church  Government  and  "  The  Directory  of 
the  Public  Worship  of  God." 

The  union  was  consummated  in  the  City  of 
Montreal  on  the  15th  June,  1875,  when  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  four  uniting  Churches 
were  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada." 
On  the  roll  of  the  Assembly  were  the  names  of 


623  ministers,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Manitoba  Province,  125  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  115  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  344 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church.  These  numbers  do  not  include 
the  names  of  several  missionaries  and  retired 
ministers.  Twenty-one  ministers  connected  with 
the  uniting  Churches  declined  to  enter  the  Union, 
but  several  of  these  afterwards  joined  it. 

Since  the  union  was  consummated  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.  In  its  Colleges  the  number  of  its 
Professors  has  been  increased,  costly  buildings 
erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  large  en- 
dowments collected  for  their  support.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  also  in  the  endowments  for 
the  benefit  of  ministers'  widows  and  orphans  and 
of  aged  and  infirm  ministers.  Home  and  Foreign 
missionary  operations  have  been  greatly  extended, 
and  with  a  largely  increased  measure  of  success. 
Missionary  colleges  have  been  established  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  in  Central  India,  and  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  number  of  ordained 
missionaries  among  the  heathen  in  1897  was 
forty-one.  The  whole  number  of  ministers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  including  ordained  missionaries 
and  retired  ministers,  which  in  1876  was  672, 
increased  to  1,179  in  1897.  During  these  twenty- 
one  years  (1876-1897)  the  number  of  communi- 
cants increased  from  88,228  to  200,872;  the 
amount  contributed  for  Colleges,  Home  and  For- 
eign Missions,  and  other  benevolent  schemes 
from  $93,610  to  $411,926,  and  for  all  purposes, 
congregational  and  extra-congregational,  from 
$982,672  to  $2,187,322.  The  whole  Presbyterian 
population  of  the  Dominion,  estimated  at  610,000 
in  1875,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1891, 
found  to  be  755,199.  In  1897  it  is  probably 
about  800,000.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of 
about  4,000,  are  connected  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 
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The  REV.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  for  Western  Canada 


THE  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Canada  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  It 
embraces  several  departments,  including 
work  among  settlers  of  Protestant  stock  whether 
from  Britain,  the  United  Statesorthe  Continent  of 
Europe;  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
West  and  British  Columbia ;  work  among  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  work  among  the 
French  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  coloured  people 
of  Buxton.  A  number  of  Churches  engaged  in  this 
work  at  different  times  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  their  joint  labours.  The  Church  of  Scoc- 
land.the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Free  Church,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States, 
the  Associate  Church  of  North  America,  and 
others  heard  early  of  the  spiritual  destitution  in 
Canada,  and,  in  varying  degrees,  bestirred  them- 
selves to  supply  the  need.  More  might  have 
been  done,  more  should  have  been  done,  and, 
because  not  done,  the  Church  lost  in  numbers  and 
strength;  but  seeing  that,  according  to  the  last 
Report,  109,683  families,  35,366  single  persons 
not  connected  with  these  families,  and  205,992 
communicants  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Church 
in  the  whole  Dominion — of  whom  about  one-fifth 
are  in  the  Maritime  Provinces — it  will  be  seen 
that  these  Churches  did  not  labour  in  vain  nor 
spend  their  strength  for  naught.  One  instance, 
however,  will  show  loss.  Eleven  Protestant 
families,  nearly  all  Scotch  and  Presbyterian, 
settled  at  Murray  Bay  in  18:2  ;  their  descendants 
to-day  number  10,030;  they  were  neglected,  and 
now  they  are  all  French-speaking  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Highlanders  conquered  Quebec,  but 
neglect  left  these  Highlanders  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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The  Maritime  Provinces.  The  first  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  from 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  1765  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Kinloch  was  sent  to  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  response  to  an  earnest  petition  from  the 
settlers.  Four  years  before  this  date  a  body  of 
Irish  Presbyterians, who  had  L'ft  Londonderry  for 
New  Hampshire,  were  attracted  to  Truro  and  its 
vicinity  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  amenity 
of  the  situation.  They  were  now  eager  foi'  the 
ministrations  of  a  pastor,  and,  in  response  to  their 
petitions,  Mr.  Kinloch  came  among  them  as  a 
missionary.  He  remained  in  this  mission  field 
for  about  four  years.  The  Reverends  Daniel 
Cook  and  David  Smith  were  sent  out  from  Scot, 
land  shortly  afterwards,  and  spent  their  lives 
chiefly  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Minas  Basin 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But  they 
travelled  extensively  through  the  Province  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  were  no  ministers. 

In  1770  Mr.  Bruin  Romcas  Comingoe  was  or- 
dained to  the  Ministry  at  Halifax  by  a  Presby- 
tery organized  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  Presbytery  and  the  first  ordina- 
tion by  a  Presbytery  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Comingoe  was  set  apart  for  work  among  the 
German  settlers  in  the  County  of  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  had  no  academic  train- 
ing for  his  work,  but  he  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  practical  Christianity.  He  knew  his  Bible  and 
his  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  was  endowed  with 
such  native  eloquence  that  his  services  continued 


NoTK.— In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  lam  indebted  to  the 
Kev.  Robert  Murray,  of  Halifax,  for  the  part  dealing  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  I  have  drawn  largely  on  the  works  of  the 
Kev.  Wm.  Gregg,  d.d.,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  in  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
article  dealing  with  the  Western  Provinces.  The  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Reports  of  its  Committees  have  also 
been  of  great  assistance.  Home  Missions  proper,  i.e..  Mission 
work  among  people  of  Protestant  stock,  is  treated  in  three  parts — 
Maritime  Provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Western 
Canada,  or  Canada  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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to  be  the  delight  of  his  people  till  his  death  in 
1820,  when  he  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  He  was  a  skilful  boatman,  and 
could  explore,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
caves  and  bays,  and  visit  the  numerous  islands 
that  be-gem  the  hundred  miles  of  coast  embraced 
in  the  parish.  Many  a  mile  did  he  tramp  in  win- 
ter time,  through  the  lonely  forests  that  separated 
the  groups  of  settlers  forming  his  congregation. 

The  Rev.  George  Gil  more  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  Loyalists  in  1784,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  what  is  now  King's 
County.  The  first  regular  Presbytery,  formed  at 
Truro  in  1786,  embraced  a  wide  area  traversed 
by  such  men  as  the  Reverends  Hugh  Graham, 
James  Macgregor,  James  Murdoch,  Daniel  Cock, 
and  David  Smith.  James  Macgregor  was  the 
apostle  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  particu- 
larly useful  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  High- 
landers whom  he  visited  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  as  well  as  in 
Pictou  County.  He  and  his  fellow-labourers  had 
to  endure  serious  privations.  There  were  no 
roads  ;  settlements  were  far  apart ;  communica- 
tion was  on  foot,  or  at  best  on  horseback,  or,  in 
some  places,  by  boat.  In  winter  the  home 
missionary  had  to  get  along  as  best  he 
could  on  snowshoes.  He  had  to  live  on 
an  extremely  limited  salary,  compared  with 
which  the  $600  or  $700  of  our  own  time  would 
mean  wealth  and  luxury.  These  missionaries  or- 
ganized congregations  wherever  they  could,  but 
these  small  and  struggling  organizations  had  to 
share  their  pastor  with  neighbours  sometimes 
scores  of  miles  distant.  The  Rev.  James  Munro, 
a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1792, 
itinerated  until  1S07  as  a  missionary,  and  was 
then  settled  at  Antigonish.  During  one  of  his 
journeys  he  spent  two  nights  in  the  pathless 
woods ;  at  night  he  slept  in  a  tree,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  bears  which  were  then  very  numer- 
ous, and  bound  himself  with  a  rope  to  a  branch 
lest  he  should  fall. 

Dr,  James  MacGregor's  arrival  from  Scotland  in 
1786  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  preached  in  Gaelic 
and  English  with  equal  fluency  and  fervour.  He 
was  the  pioneer  minister  and  missionary  in  Pictou 
County  and  in  many  other  districts.       Nominally 


pastor  of  "  East  River,"  he  was  really  pastor  of  a 
region  extending  over  thousands  of  square  miles. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  people  were 
discharged  soldiers  who  had  received  grants  of 
land  from  the  Crown.  The  moral  tone  of  this 
class  of  settlers  was  far  from  high.  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor,  during  the  early  years  of  his  mission  work, 
was  not  unused  to  scenes  such  as  now  shock  and 
scandalize  our  pioneer  missionaries  in  the  "  far 
west."  The  hardships  endured  by  the  people  in 
those  days  were  such  as  should  make  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  our  time  contented  with  their  lot.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  in  Pictou  as  well,  starvation 
threatened  all ;  some  perished  of  hunger,  many 
had  to  struggle  long  years  with  pinching  penury. 
The  missionary  shared  the  hardships  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  They  shared  their 
home  with  Dr.  MacGregor  :  he  was  two  years  at 
East  River  before  he  could  get  a  room  for  him- 
self. By  a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  by  much  travel, 
by  daily  preaching  and  teaching.  Dr.  MacGregor 
did  much  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of  a  wide 
region.  The  Reverends  Dr.  Thomas  MacCul- 
loch,  Duncan  Ross  and  other  able  men  became 
associated  with  him  in  his  work. 

In  1817  the  "  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  "  was  formed,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Truro.  A  "  Committee  of  Missions  " 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
and  sending  ministers  to  necessitous  places.  In 
i8ig  the  principal  business  of  the  Synod  was  the 
appointing  of  missionaries  to  distant  and  hitherto 
neglected  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the 
Province.  This  was  the  earliest  attempt  at  the 
systematic  prosecution  of  Home  Missionary 
work.  Funds  were  raised  amounting  to  about 
$1,000  a  year  for  prosecuting  work  in  weak  con- 
gregations and  also  opening  new  stations.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Farquharson  was  sent  as  mission- 
ary to  the  Highland  emigrants  settled  in  Cape 
Breton  in  1833 ;  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrival  the 
Presbyterians  of  Cape  Breton  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  They  were  poor,  but  they  had  not 
forgotten,  they  could  not  forget,  their  Church. 
Mr.  Farquharson  came  among  them  filled  with 
apostolic  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  He  travelled  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  by  boat,  any  way  practicable, 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  He  often  risked  his 
life,  especially  in  the  terrible  snow-storms,  with 
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no    roads    ami    little  travel.       The    people    re 
sponded  marvellously  to  his  efforts  on  their  be 
half.     Churches,  suiall  and  plain  indeed,  but  stil 
creditable  to  people  so  poor,  were  built  in  central 
localities,  in  such  numbers  that,  before  Mr.  P'ar 
quharson  had  received  the  aid  of  more  mission 
aries,  he  had  to  make  the  round,  as  best  he  could, 
of  sixteen.     But  his  labours  extended  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  these  congregations.     From  Cape 
North  at  the  one  extreme  to  Mira  and  Gabarus  at 
the  other  he  preached,  visited,  baptised  young 
and    old,   administered    the  Lord's   Supper  and 


The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertson. 

organized  congregations.  His  "parish"  to- 
day furnishes  work  for  about  thirty  ministers. 
Associated  with  him,  after  the  first  few  years,  were 
the  Rev.  John  Stewart,  the  Rev.  Murdoch  Stew- 
art, the  Rev.  Peter  MacLean,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Lend  and  other  esteemed  brethren.  Dr.  Mac- 
Leod was  a  typical  Highland  chieftain,  turned 
evangelist,  home  missionary  and  pastor.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power  in  the  pulpit  and 
of  unbounded  influence  with  the  people.  He 
commenced  his  work  in  Cape  Breton  when  Mr. 


Farquharson's  strength  was  beginning  to  fail ; 
but  the  two  often  made  long  missionary  tours  to- 
gether, and  their  visits  were  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  people. 

In  1833  the    Synod   in    connection    with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia  was  organized. 
At  first  it  numbered  ten  ministers ;  but  in  course 
of  a  few  years  it  was  much  strengthened,  and  a 
good  deal  of  home  missionary  work  was  accom- 
plished.    In  1833  there  were  five  Church  of  Scot- 
land ministers  in  New  Brunswick,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery.     In  1835  the  num- 
bers increased  to  ten  and  a  Synod  was  formed. 
There  wasgreat  difficulty  in  receiving  an  adequate 
number  of  suitable  labourers;    and  hence  many 
districts  where  Presbyterians  were  at  one  time 
numerous,    have,    in     consequence    of    neglect, 
become  almost  or  altogether  alienated  from  the 
Church.     In   Prince  Edward  Island  foundation 
work  was  done  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor,  and 
he  was  worthily  followed  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Gor- 
don, the  Rev.  Dr.  Keir,  the  Rev.  Robert  Douglas 
and  others.     In  i860  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  "  and  the  "  Free  Church  of  Nova 
Sco«-ia  "  united,  forming  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  B.N.  A.     Home  Mission 
work  was  prosecuted  with  increased  vigour  and 
new  congregations  were  formed.     In  1875,  when 
the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Canada  was 
consummated,  the   Home    Mission   work  of  the 
Church  was  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern 
Sections — the    latter   embracing    the    Maritime 
Synods.     At  that  time  the  amount  contributed 
annually  for  Home  Missions  was  less  than  $3,ooo> 
in  i8g8  the  amount  exceeds  $14,000.     The  num- 
ber   of  missionaries    has    increased    three-fold. 
Many  mission  stations  have  developed  into  strong 
congregations.      It   is    noteworthy    that  for  the 
past    sixty  years  there   has  been    little    or    no 
immigration  into  the  Maritime  Provinces,  while 
there  has  been  a  steady  outflow  of  the   young 
to  the  United    States  and    to    our    own  newer 
Provinces  and  territories.    Thus  the  field  for  mis- 
sions is  more  restricted  and   more   manageable 
than  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  opening  West. 

Upper  aud  Lower  Canada.  The  history  of  Pres- 
byterian Home  Mission  work  in  the  Western 
Provinces  begins  with  the  Conquest  of  1759. 
Ministers  of  different  Churches  in  Britain  and  the 
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United  States  took  part  in  the  work,  labouring 
independently  at  first,  but  gradually  uniting  until 
now  all  pioneer  work  is  conducted  by  the  one 
Presbyterian  Church.  Each  organization  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  the  service  rendered  to  re- 
ligion and  the  well-being  of  the  State.  The  Rev. 
George  Henry,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, military  chaplain,  who  appears  to  have  been 
present  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  organized  a  con- 
gregation soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  Gen- 
eral Murray,  who  succeeded  General  Wolfe,  de- 
scribes the  Protestant  population  at  that  time  as 
"  the  most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  (he)  ever 
knew  ;  of  course  little  calculated  to  make  the  new 
subjects  enamoured  with  our  laws,  religions  and 
customs  and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  these  laws 
which  are  to  govern  them."  The  need  of  mis- 
sions was  here  manifest,  but  the  prospects  doubt- 
ful. Mr.  Henry  became  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion organized  in  1765,  being  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian minister  settled  in  the  Province.  Services 
were  conducted  in  an  apartment  in  the  Jesuits' 
College.  Mr.  Henry  died  in  1795  with  the  repu- 
tation of  "an  able  divine  uniting  that  benevolence 
of  heart  and  practical  goodness  which  made  his 
life  a  constant  example  of  the  virtues  he  recom- 
mended to  others."  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Spark,  d.d.,  during  whose  pastor- 
ate a  cliurch  was  erected  and  opened  for  public 
worship  in  18x0  and  known  as  St.  Andrew's. 

The  Rev.  John  Bethune,  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  ex-military  chaplain,  was  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  settled  in  Montreal.  His 
ministry  dates  from  1786,  but  he  remained  little 
more  than  a  year,  removing  to  Glengarry  which 
was  largely  settled  by  U.  E.  Loyalists.  His  suc- 
cessor in  Montreal  was  the  Rev.  John  Young,  a 
licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed stated  supply  by  the  Presbytery  of  Al- 
bany in  1791,  but  disjoined  in  1793,10  constitute, 
with  Messrs.  Spark  and  Bethune,  the  Presbytery 
of  Montreal.  This  was  the  first  Presbytery  or- 
ganized in  the  West,  but  it  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1792  the  Montreal  congregation  erected  the 
church  known  afterwards  as  St.  Gabriel  Street 
Church,  accommodation  having  been  furnished 
up  to  that  time  in  a  church  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  the  Recollets.  The  Recollet  Fathers 
generously  refused  to  accept  any  compensation 


for  the  use  of  their  church,  but  were  persuaded  to 
accept  a  present  of  two  hogsheads  of  Spanish 
wine  and  a  box  of  candles  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  good  offices. 

In  1791  the  old  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  two — Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Upper 
Canada  v/as  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest, 
Kingston  and  Newark  the  only  towns,  the 
population  about  20,000,  mostly  Protestants, 
largely  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  was  Presbyterian,  of  Irish  or  Scotch 
origin  or  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches. 
Mr.  Bethune  was  at  that  time  the  only  Presbyte- 
rian minister  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1793,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Collvar  came  from  New  Jersey  and  settled  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  He  organized  a  congregation, 
Presbyterian  in  form  but  without  Presbyterial 
connection  or  oversight.  There  he  laboured  for 
twenty-five  years  with  zeal  and  success.  In  1794 
the  Rev.  Robert  Dunn,  a  licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  came  to  the  Niagara  District  but 
ceased  preaching  after  two  years.  The  Rev. 
J.  L.  Brceffle,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  came  from  the  United  States  in  1795 
and  ministered  to  the  Presbyterians  of  German 
origin  in  the  Counties  of  Dundas  and  Stormont. 
The  services  were  conducted  in  German ;  the 
minister  was  zealous'and  labourious  ;  his  stipend 
in  money  was  only  about  $100  a  year — and  he 
had  no  private  means  1  He  passed  away  in  the 
year  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  Presbyterian  settlers 
in  Upper  Canada  pressed  on  the  Scottish  Churches 
the  necessity  of  appointing  suitable  missionaries 
to  Canada ;  but  from  various  causes  little  help 
was  given.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  appealed  to,  a^d  a 
few  ministers  were  appointed  to  make  brief 
missionary  tours,  but  no  permanent  appointments 
were  made.  Letters  were  written  and  settlers 
advised  to  meet  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  prayer  and 
conference,  and  to  have  a  sermon  read ;  they 
were  warned  against  vagrant  preachers,  con- 
cerning whose  call  and  commission  and  soundness 
in  the  faith  they  had  no  reasonable  assurance. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  undertake,  in  a  systematic 
way,  the  religious  wants  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
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Upper  Canada.  In  1798  the  Classis  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  p  tointcd  the  Kev.  Robert  McDowall,  who 
travel.!  reached  and  organized  congregations 
betwei  4-ockviIle  and  Toronto.  Other  mission- 
aries followed,  who  laboured  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  rendered  valuable  service,  but 
Mr.  McDowall  alone  remained  permanently.  In 
1800  he  accepted  a  call  to  Adolphustown,  Ernes- 
town  and  Fredericksburgh,  and  for  forty-one 
years  laboured  far  and  near  to  advance  the  King- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  congregations 
organized  by  ministers  of  the   Dutch  Reformed 
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Church  eleven  were  in  existence  in  1819.  Mr. 
McDowall  being  the  only  Presbyterian  minister 
in  the  central  part  of  Upper  Canada, and  Metho- 
dist ministers  not  being  permitted  to  celebrate 
marriages,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  Mr. 
McDowall,  before  1836,  united  1,100  couples  in 
marriage. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Eastman,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Morris  County,  N.Y.,  Associate  Presbytery,  came 
to  the  Niagara  District  in  1801,  and  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  religions  destitution  of  the  settlers. 


In   May,    1833,   two  other   ministers    from   the 
Un'ted  States  joined  him,  and  they  organized  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara,  which  had  no  connection 
with  any  Synod.     In  a  few  years  the  members  of 
the  Presbytery  were  doubled;  and  services  were 
held  at  Gainsborough,  Pelham,    Hamilton,   St. 
Catharines,  Chippewa,   Drummondvillc,    Brant* 
ford,   Dunnville,  Oakville,  Eramosa,  Esquesing, 
etc,     In    1837,   the   Presbytery   had    twenty-five 
churches   under   its  care ;  but  the   Rebellion  of 
1837-8  proved  disastrous ;   work  was  suspended 
and  the  ministers,  with   the  exception  of   Mr. 
Eastman,  retired  to  the  United  States.     In  1842 
the  Presbytery  was  resuscitated,  but  informally 
disbanded  in  1850.     Although  failing  sight  com- 
pelled Mr.  Eastman  to  retire  in  1850,  he  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  down  to  1865.     For  the 
first  fifteen  years  of   his  ministry,   his  annual 
stipend  seldom  reiched$3o  in  money;  but,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  married,  during  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  3,000  couples,  no  doubt  his  salary 
was  considerably  augmented  from  this  source.    A 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  describes  him 
as  the  "  Father  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  Niagara  and  Gore  Districts."     This  Presby- 
tery depended  a  good  deal  on  revival  services  and 
temperance  organizations  to  advance  its  Work ; 
and,  to  this  day,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Niagara  Dis- 
trict and  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Ministers  from  the  United  States  laboured  also  at 
Sidney,  Belleville,  Kingston,  etc.,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Presbyterians  in  these  localities, 
as   in  the  Niagara  District,   became  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

Previous  t-  18 18  there  was  no  permanently 
organized  Presbytery  in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada 
taking  the  oversight  of  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions, although  on  several  occasions  ministers  and 
elders  had  met  and  discharged  Presbyterial  func- 
tions. That  year  the  Presbytery  of  the  Canadas 
was  organized,  the  members  being  the  Rev. 
Robert  Easton,  who  had  been  settled  in  Montreal 
since  1804 ;  the  Rev.  William  Smart,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Brockville  in  181 1  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society;  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  of 
Perth,  and  the  Rev. William  Taylor,  of  Osnabruck, 
the  latter  two  of  whom  came  to  Canada  in  1817 
by  appointment  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of 
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the  Associate  Synod.  The  Presbytery  ordained 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  a  licentiate  from  Ireland, 
who  was  teaching  and  preaching  in  Cornwall. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Montreal 
July  9th,  1819,  and  invited  all  the  brethren  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  whose  character  and 
academic  education  entitled  them  to  respect,  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting ;  but  only  Messrs. 
Easton,  Johnston,  Smart,  Bell  and  Taylor  ap- 
peared. At  this  meeting  the  Presbytery  was  more 
formally  organized. 

At  this  date  there  were  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  sixteen  Presbyterian  ministers,  twenty- 
four  Anglican  and  thirty-eight  Methodist.     The 
Anglican    ministers   had    £"200    each     rom    the 
S.P.G.,  a  great  part  of  whose  income  was  derived 
from    the    Imperial    Parliament;     two    of   the 
Presbyterian    ministers  had    a    grant    of    £"100 
each  from  the  Crown,  and  two  ^^50  each  as  chap- 
lains of  the  army  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  the 
rest  were  depending  on  the  contributions  of  the 
people,  which  did  not  average  $300  a  year.     The 
Methodist    ministers    fared     even    worse.     The 
Presbytery  of  the  Canadas  increased  in  number, 
and,  in  1820,  a  Synod  with  three  Presbyteries 
was  organized  to  facilitate  attendance  on  meetings; 
but   the  benefits  anticipated   were   not  realized 
and  the  Synod  was  practically,  though  not  form- 
ally, dissolved  in  1825.     Subsequently  the  United 
Presbytery  of  Upper  Canada  was  organized,  the 
ministers  in   Lower  Canada  forming  a  separate 
Presbytery.     The    United   Presbytery,    realizing 
how  destitute  many   parts  of  the  country  were 
of  the  means  of  grace,  appealed  to  Britain  for 
help.       They    plead  :    "  We   have  felt  our  own 
insufficiency,  from  want  of  funds  and   ministers, 
to   occupy  the  vast  fields  of  missionary  labour 
in   this  country.     We  are  the   only    Presbytery 
in  the  Province,  and  have,    at   present,    fifteen 
ministers,  each  of  whom  preaches  to  two,  six,  or 
eight    congregations.     Our  labours  extend  from 
the  Ottawa  to  Lakes  St.  Clair  and   Huron,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles.     If  you  have  any  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  active,  pious,  young  men  who  are 
ready  to  leave  friends  and  country  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,   and  willing  to  spend   and    be  spent 
in  his  cause,  we  earnestly  beseech  them  to  come 
over    and   help    us."     The   response    made  was 
disappointing,  and  the  Presbytery  endeavoured 


to  meet  the  want  itself  by  organizing  missionary 
societies  and  undertaking  missionary  tours  to 
preach,  organize  and  dispense  ordinances.  The 
Presbytery  essayed  to  found  a  seminary  to  train 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  procure 
for  them  the  privdege  of  choosing  a  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College.  Owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Anglicans  this  reasonable  request 
was  not  granted ;  nor  were  subsequent  efforts 
to  establish  a  seminary  any  more  successful. 
Meanwhile  several  young  men  were  trained  for  the 
ministry  under  Presbyterial  superintendence. 

In  1831  the  ministers  of  the  Church   of  Scot- 
land labouring  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  met 
in    Kingston   and   organized    themselves    into    a. 
Synod  styled  "  The  Synod  of  the    Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland."     Four  Presbyteries  constituted  the 
Synod,  Quebec,  Glengarry,   Bathurst  and  York, 
and  the  names  of  nineteen  ministers  were  on  the 
roll.     About  ten  days  afterwards,  June  17th,  the 
United   Presbytery  also  organized  itself  into  a 
Synod  styled  "The  United  Synod  of  Upper  Can- 
ada," and  divided  into   two  Presbyteries,    York 
and   Brockville.    These  two   Synods  united,   in 
1840,  under  the  name  of  the  former,  the  names 
of   seventy-seven   ministers   being    on   the   roll. 
The  steady  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  and  the 
religious  needs  of  the  people  stimulated  all  the 
ministers,  before  the  Union  of  1840  and  after- 
wards, to  reach  out  and  provide  the  people  with 
ordinances,  but  the  field  was  too  large  for  their 
resources.     Finding  the  supply  of  ministers  from 
Britain  scant,  and  in  some  cases  not  suitable,  the 
Synod  adopted  means  to  train  a  native  ministry. 
The  history  of  every  growing  Church  has  shown 
the  necessity  of  this  course.     The   Government 
was  petitioned  to  "  endow  an  institution  or  pro- 
fessorships for  the  education  and  training  of  young 
men   for  the   ministry  in   connection    with    the 
Synod,"  but  in  vain.     The  Church   of  Scotland 
promised  help,  the  Presbyterians  took  heart,  lib- 
eral contributions  for  the  endowment  of  professor- 
ships and  the  erection  of  buildings   flowed   in,  a 
Royal  Charter  was  obtained  for  the  establishment 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,   "  which  was  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  university  with   power 
to   confer  degrees."      This  was   in    1841.       On 
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March  yth,  1842,  the  College  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students. 

The  Scottish  Secession  Church  in  1S32  sent 
three  ministers  to  Canada.     One  died  of  cholera 
shortly  after  their  arrival  and  tlic  other  two  travel- 
led to  Upper  Canada,  through  which  they  made 
extensive  missionary  tours.     From  ministers  of 
the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  they  received 
a  warm  welcome,  and  they  at  one  time  seriously 
thought  of  uniting  with  them,  but,  differing  with 
the  Synod  about  the  propriety  of  accepting  aid 
from  the  State  for  the  prosecution  of  Christian 
work,  they  deemed  it  better  to  organize  a  Presby- 
tery in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland.   This  Presbytery  was  organized  Decem- 
ber   25th,  1834,  and  had  nine  ministers  on  its 
r<-ll.     Two  of  its  members  were  appointed  to  visit 
the   churches  and    stations   connected  with  the 
Presbytery  and  their  report  of  the  tour  to  the 
Home  Church  makes  interesting   reading  even 
to-day.     The  report  not  only  discloses  the  need, 
but  indicates  the  energy,  of  the  ministers,  their 
organizing  power,  and  the  place  they  made  for 
themselves  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.     From  this  report  we  learn  that  a 
cause  was  established  in  Westminster,  London, 
Yarmouth,  Southwold,  Proof  Line,  Stanley  and 
Tuckersmith,   Goderich,    Egmondville,   Guelph, 
Eramosa,    Puslinch,   Heverly,   Dumfries,   Paris, 
Burford    and    Blenheim,    West     Flamborough, 
Markham   and   Vaughan,    Hope,    Whitby,    etc. 
Tl)e  hold  the  Secession  Church  got  in  these  set- 
tlements  it   never  lost.     Appeals   made   to   the 
Mother  Church  for  ministers  brought  small  relief 
at  first,  and  the  Presbytery  began  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  Divinity  Hall.   Some 
students  in  the  meantime  were  trained  by  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery  under  the  appointment  of  that 
Court. 

In  1843  the  Presbytery  was  organized  as  a 
Synod,  and  divitlcd  into  the  Presbyteries  of  Lon- 
don, Flamborough  and  Toronto  ;  on  the  roll  were 
eighteen  ministers.  The  Missionary  Presbytery 
of  Canada  East  was  admitted  in  1844,  when  the 
number  rose  to  twenty-two  ministers.  As  soon 
as  the  Synod  was  organized  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  a  Divinity 
Hall,  and  the  Rev.  William  Proudfoot  was  unan- 
imously elected  Professor,  to  give  instruction  not 


only  in  Divinity  but  in  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
His  salary  was  sixty  pounds  a  year,  but  he  had, 
besides,  his  salary  from  his  London  congregation. 
The  work  of  the  College  began  in  October,  1844. 
In  1843  the  Synod  took  steps  to  form  a  mission- 
ary fund  to  assist  weak  congregations  and  sup- 
port missionaries  in  more  destitute  places.  During 
the  next  four  years  $1,400  was  raised,  part  of 
which  went  to  support  the  Divmity  Hall.  For 
Home  Missions  alone  about  $1,000  a  year  was 
raised  during  the  next  ten  years ;  during  all  which 
time  the  Mother  Church  generously  assisted  in 
men  and  means.  Between  1844  and  i860  the 
Secession  Church  sent  forty-two  ministers  and 
licentiates,  and  contributed  $50,000.  Thus 
assisted  and  encouraged,  the  Church  grew  and 
prospered,  and  after  1859  became  independent  of 
outside  help.  In  1861  the  Synod  united  with  the 
Synod  of  the  (Free)  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada;  it  had  sixty-eight  ministers  on  its  roll 
at  the  time. 

In  1822  and  1823  the  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  North  America,  misapprehending  the 
meaning  of  a  letter  sent  by  a  member  of  that 
Church  residing  at  Stamford,  near  Niagara  Falls, 
appointed  three  ministers  "  to  itinerate  in  Canada 
three  months  each  or  thereabouts."  In  fuUiil- 
ment  of  their  mission,  these  ministers  visited 
Stamford,  Ancaster,  Dundas,  Gait,  Esquesing, 
etc.  Subsequently  other  ministers  of  this  Church 
came  to  Upper  Canada,  were  settled  as  pastors, 
and  in  1836  was  organized  the  Presbytery  of 
Stamford.  This  Church  has  not  been  aggressive, 
its  congregations  are  not  many  and  its  numbers 
are  few,  although  most  excellent  people. 

The  Church  troubles  in  Scotland,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  had  their 
effect  in  the  Canadian  churches.  A  number  of 
ministers  who  sympathized  with  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  seceded  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  organized  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  July  10,  1844. 
The  Synod  had  twenty-three  ministers  on  its 
roll.  The  young  Synod  at  once  adopted  measures 
to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  was 
opened  November  5th,  1844,  with  fourteen 
students.  During  the  second  session  the  number 
rose  to  twenty-two,  of  whom  half  were  in  the 
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literary  and  half  in  the  theoloRicnl  classes.  From 
the  outset  the  students  of  tiio  Collo^u,  encournRed 
by  the  Professors,  entered  enernetically  on  niis- 
sion  work,  especially  in  the  newly  settled  ilistricts 
north,  west  and  north-west  of  Toronto.  The 
strength  attained  by  the  Church  in  this  section 
was  largely  due  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  these 
younf;  men.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  both  while 
Pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  and  when 
Professor  of  Knox  College,  rendered  rare  service 
in  planting  missions  and  encouraging  mission- 
aries on  the  frontier.  The  work  was  hard,  the 
privations  many,  but  the  fruit  rich  ai.d  abundant. 
At  th'<  time  of  its  union  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  tfiu  Synod  had  158  ministers  on 
its  roll,  besides  five  ministers  without  charge. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  with  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada.  The  new  Church  started 
with  226  ministers  on  the  roll.  Temporary 
arranRements  were  made  for  conducting  Home 
Mission  work  and  a  more  complete  organization 
was  effected  in  1865.  This  consisted  of  one 
Home  Mission  Committee  for  the  whole  Church, 
and  one  Fund,  to  which  all  congregations  and 
missions  were  instructed  to  contribute.  The 
Committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  as  mis- 
sionaries, ordained  ministers,  licentiates,  students, 
;md  catechists,  the  only  restriction  being  that 
every  appointee  must  be  recommended  by  some 
Presbytery.  Between  i86i  and  1865  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  averaged  $6,550  a  year; 
during  the  next  ten  years  the  average  rose 
to  upwards  of  $14,000  annually;  in  1874-5 
to  $22,000.  Of  this  amount  about  two-thirds 
was  expended  in  Home  Missions  proper  and 
one-third  to  assist  weak  congregations. 

Western  Canada,  The  Red  River  Settlement 
was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  181 2, 
the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  being  from 
Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  while  a  few  were 
from  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  1815  came 
Mr.  James  Sutherland  from  Scotland,  an  elder, 
authorized  to  baptize  and  marry,  who  ministered 
to  the  settlers  for  three  years,  when  the  North- 
West  Company  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
settlement.  Anglican  ministers  provided  for  the 
spiritual    needs  of    the   Selkirk   settlers  but  no 


minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  sent 
till  1851,  when  the  Kcv.  John  Black  arrived 
and  resumed  the  connection  brokan  off  thirty- 
three  years  before.  Although  Kildonan  was 
the  central  congregation,  yet  services  were  held 
at  Little  Britain,  Headingly  and  Fort  Garry. 
In  1862  the  Rev.  James  Neabit  joined  Mr.  Black, 
and,  after  spelling  four  years  in  Little  Britain, 
etc.,  founded  the  mission  among  the  Cree 
Indians  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  The 
Presbytery  of  Manitoba  was  organized  in  1870 
with    four    ministers,    Messrs.    Black,    Nesbit, 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Black. 

McNab  and  Fletcher  and  nine  congregations  and 
stations.  Manitoba  College  was  established 
in  187 1,  the  Rev.  George  Bryce,  M.A.,  being 
the  first  Professor.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hart 
joined  him  the  following  year,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  College  has  done  rare  service 
in  advancing  Home  Mission  work.  In  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  Territories,  Presbyterianism 
was    never   divided.     In    1884    the    Presbytery 
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was  orKaiiizcil  into  three  I'rcsb)  tL-ries,  wliicli 
bfcamo  four  in  iSiSj,  and,  in  i8(j4,  niunbercd 
nine.  One,  Calvary,  was  disjuint-tl  in  ii<'jJ 
to  constitute  tlie  Synoii  of  liritisli  ('oiiiinl)ia. 

Ihilish  Columbia.     In  tM()i  tin;  k.-v.  J<ihn  II.ill, 
a  missiunaiy  appointci'  l)y  tlie  Irish  I'rcsbyterian 
Cluirc  h,  broke  Kronml  for  tbe  Presbyterians  in 
Uritish  Columbia.     His  »ninistry  in  Victoria  was 
short  but  fruitful.     The  following  year  the  Kev. 
Robert  Jamieson,  a  missionary  of  the  Can; 
Presbyterian  Church,  began  work  at  New  Wi 
minster,  then  the  capital  o{  British   Columbi... 
Hero  and  in  neif,'hbourinR  districts  he  continued 
to  labour,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  space  in 
Nanairno,    amidst    many  discourafjements,  with 
great   fidelity  and    devotedness,   down    to    liSH4, 
when  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement.    In 
1S64  the   Kev.  Daniel  Duff  joined  Mr.  Jamieson, 
and  in  1869  the  Rev.  William  Aitken.     Both  did 
excellent  service  but  remained  too  short  a  time  in 
the  Province.     Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  caring  for  the  religious  wants  of 
settlers   in    British    Columbia,    for    whom    the 
Churches  in  Canada  ought  to  have  provided,  but 
did   not.     A   Presbytery  was  organized,  and  t' 
Rev.   Messrs.    Nimtno,   Somerville,    MacGre 
Clyde,  McElmon,  Dunn,  Murray,  Stephen,  Mii.v. 
and  others  did  valuable  work  in  Alberni,  Langley, 
\'ictoria,  Wellington,  Como.x,   Nanaiino,  Nicol's 
Lake,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  eventually  fell  heir,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  M<jther  Church.     The  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Scotland  rose  as  high  as 
$5,000  annually,  about  £"100  coming   from   the 
Presbyterian    Church    in  Canada  in   connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.     The  Presbytery 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  hav- 
ing gradually  disbanded,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  constitute<l  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia 
in  1887  with  eight  niinisters.     In  1888  nine  min- 
isters and  forty-five  congregations  and  stations, 
with    245  communicants,  were  on  the  roll.      In 
i8(j2  the  Presbytery  was  divided  into  three  Pres- 
byteries, Kamloops,  Westminster,  and  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Calgary  was  added 
to  constitute  the  Synod  of  British  Columbia.    In 
1893  the   Synod  reported  36  ministers,  131  con- 
gregations and  stations,  3,324  communicants,  and 
a  total  revenue  of  $83,023.     The  returns  for  1897 


give  ,V{  ordained  ministers,  i^i  congregations  and 
preaeliir.g  stations,  4,298  coninumicants,  and  u 
revenue  of  $80,146. 

The  Yukon  District.  The  discovery  of  rich 
placer  mines — the  po«)r  man's  mine — on  the  Klon- 
dike River  sent  swarms  of  miners  to  the  Yukon 
District  in  the  autumn  of  1897.  Presbyterians 
were  somewhat  familiar  with  this  Northland,  as 
a  member  of  the  Church,  the  late  Robert  Camp- 
bell, had  discovered  and  described  this  hitherto 
unknown  region.  It  was  felt  that  missionaricg 
should  accompany  the  miners,  and  men  of 
physique,  spirituality,  mental  force,  and  know- 
ledge of  men  were  selected.  And,  although  the 
climate  was  known  to  be  inhospitable,  the  work 
labourious  and  the  comforts  few,  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Church. 
The  men  already  sent  (1898)  are  the  Reverends 
R.  M.  Dickey,  A.  S.  Grant,  M.A. ;  John  Pringle, 
M.A.,  and  J.  A.  Sinclair,  m.a.,  and  the  points 
occupied  are  Glenora  and  Telegraph  Creek, 
Skaguay,  Lake  Bennett,  Fort  Selkirk  and  Dawson 
City.  Other  missionaries  are  to  be  appointed 
without  delay.  Trained  nurses  are  to  be  sent,  so 
as  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  those  overtaken 
by  sickness. 

Statistics.  Of  late  years,  in  Western  Canada, 
the  aim  has  been  to  keep  pace  with  settlement, 
and  so  prevent  newcomers  from  forming  habits 
that  lower  spirituality  or  cause  them  to  neglect 
the  House  of  God.  The  detailed  story  would  be 
too  long,  but  a  few  figures  will  indicate  the  prog- 
ress made.  In  1881  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  one  Presbytery,  two 
congregations,  28  missions,  116  preaching  stations 
and  congregations,  971  families,  303  single  per- 
sons, 1,153  communicants  and  a  revenue  of 
$15,100;  in  1897,  14  Presbyteries,  104  congrega- 
tions, 179  missions — making  in  all  937  preaching 
stations  and  congregations,  13,605  families,  9,143 
single  persons,  19,605  communicants,  and  a 
revenue  of  $301,753.  The  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries supplying  these  congregations  and 
missions  number  283,  and  services  are  held  in 
seven  different  languages.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  Indian  and  Chinese  missions.  The 
missions  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Western  Canada 
number  368  and  the  separate  preaching  stations 
1,120.     Connected  with  them  are  12,071  families 
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(ind  7,107  sitifflo  porsoii4  not  bcluii(;inf;  to  thcso 
fainilKs,  wliilo  tho  coniiiinnicaiita  niiiiibur  15.405. 
The  missions  contributed  for  the  K^ipport  of 
onlinancus  ubutit  $85,000,  and  rocuivi^'d  from  tho 
Conunitteu  to  aid  them  $57,085.  i'coplu  of  dif* 
furent  nutionahties  and  beliefs,  callings  and 
pursuits  belong  to  tho  missions.  Railway  builders, 
railway  employes,  mine:s,  larmcrs,  ranchers, 
lumbermen  and  hsiiurmon  need  the  Gospel,  and 
tho  aim  is  to  reach  them. 

Manitoba  CulU)^c  and  the  Manse  Fund.  An 
important  af^ent  in  the  prosecution  of  Home 
Missions  in  Western  ('anada  is  Manitoba  College. 
Started  in  1871  as  an  Arts  College,  later  on 
Theology  was  added,  and  the  College  now  has 
a  Principal  and  four  regular  Professors  besides 
a  number  of  lecturers  and  tutors,  some  of  whom 
like  Dr.  Orr,  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  and  others,  come 
froii)  Scotland  to  do  duty.  To  meet  the  clamant 
wants  of  the  mission  field  in  winter,  when  supply 
is  difBcult  to  procure,  the  session  in  Theology 
is  conducted  in  summer.  The  attendance 
of  students  in  both  departments  in  1897  was 
IM>  37  of  whom  were  in  Theology.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  was  $22,758,  the  general 
endowment  is  $55,715  and  the  scholarship 
endowment  about  $7,000  more.  The  Church 
and  the  Manse  Fund  has  also  been  an  i.^^iortant 
agency  in  advancing  Christian  work  on  the 
Western  frontier.  The  Board  was  organized 
in  1882  and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence assisted  in  building  305  churches  and 
63  manses — 368  buildings  in  all — worth  $500,000. 
The  churches  are  used  in  many  cases  for  school 
purposes,  and,  in  mining  districts,  for  reading 
rooms  and  social  gatherings.  When  flood  and 
fire  nearly  wiped  out  Kaslo,  fourteen  families 
found  shelter  in  and  about  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  summer,  the  interior  of  the 
building  being  partitioned  off  and  fitted  up  (i  la 
Pullman.  The  Board  makes  grants  to  struggling 
missions  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  church  and  loans  to  the 
extent  of  thirty-four  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest 
never  to  exceed  five  per  cent. 

General  Missions.  The  Union  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  was  effected  in  1875,  when  all  the 
Home  Mission  work  carried  on  by  the  separate 
Churches  was  consolidated  and  placed  in  charge  of 


twoContmittces  appointed  by  thi*  General  Assem- 
bly. One  Committee  was  to  take  the  control  and 
guidance  of  work  in  tho  Maritime  Provincert, 
Newfoundland,  Labrador,  etc.,  and  the  other  uf 
missions  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Western  Canada. 
Both  Committees  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
annually ;  and  the  work  is  supported  by  congre* 
gational  collections,  personal  contributions,  lega- 
cies, and  grants  from  British  churches  and 
congregations.  Some  years  since  the  stronger 
missions  and  weak  congregations,  both  of  which 
were  permitted  to  have  pastors  settled  over  them 
and  promised  help  to  support  them,  were  placed 
in  charge  of  separate  Committees  called  the  Aug- 
mentation Committees.  Since  such  augmented 
congregations  are  only  a  senior  department  of 
Home  Missions  it  may  be  well  to  sum  them  up 
with  Home  Missions  proper  and  present  the 
whole  field.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  61 
augmented  congregations  and  in  the  Western 
Section  154.  There  are  84  missions  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  369  in  the  Western  Section — 
making  a  total  of  668.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
1897-8,  for  both  classes,  was,  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  $26,098,  and  in  the  West  $146,678. 
Of  the  amount  expended  in  the  West  $11,806 
came  from  Britain.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  number  jf  missions  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  till  the 
waste  places  of  Canada  are  peopled  and  all  the 
people  enjoy  the  privileges  in  which  older  districts 
now  rejoice. 

French  Evangelization.  The  first  Church  to  enter 
upon  this  work  was  the  Wesh^an  Methodist, 
which  began  operations  in  Lower  Canada 
in  1815.  About  1829  a  society  was  organized 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  engage  men  of  ap- 
proved piety  to  traverse  Lower  Canada  teaching 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Grande  Ligne  Mission. 
In  1839  was  organized  the  French-Canadian 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  supported  by 
Evangelical  Churches  in  Britain,  the  Conlment 
of  Europe  and  Canada.  The  Synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland  entered  on  this 
work  in  the  early  Forties  and  prosecuted  it  with 
much  success  till  the  Union  of  1875.  The  Free 
and  U.  P.  Churches  supported  the  French- 
Canadian  Missionary  Society  prior  to  the  Union 
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of   i86r    and  afterwards.     In   1871  the  General 
Assembly  decided  to  engage  in  this  work  on  its 
own  account  and  instructed  all  its  congregations 
to  take  up  a  collection  annually  for  its  support, 
and  also  ordered  that  "  all  congregational  col- 
lections hitherto  made  for  the  French-Canadian 
Missionary    Society  be    devoted    exclusively  to 
French  Evangelization  as  conducted  by  our  own 
Church."     Measures  were  taken   to   train    mis- 
sionaries  for  this  work    and   extend   its  scope. 
At   the    Union    of    1875  the  oreneral  Assembly 
resolved    that    all    the    French    Evangelization 
missions    under    the  separate  Churches    should 
be  united  and  prosecuted  un-lT  one  Board,  and 
that   the   expense  of  training  missionaries   and 
ministers   should   be    the    first   charge  on    the 
French    Evangelization    Fund.     A    Board    was 
appointed   and   by    mission  and  night  schools, 
by    colporteurs    and    missionaries   the    Board    is 
carrying  on  an  extensive  and  successful  work. 
The    Report   for    1S97    informs   us    that    under 
the  care  of  the    Board    are   38  missions,   with 
94   preach'ng   stations  supplied  by   28  ordamed 
missionaries,    16    colporteurs  and   students,    and 
21  missionary  teachers — 65  in  all.     The  families 
connected  with  these  stations  number  810  and 
communicants    i,ioi.      There    are   23    mission 
day    schools    and     three     nigl.!:    schools,   with 
an  attendance  of  665,  one-half  of  whom   come 
from  Roman  Catholic  homes.     For  the  support 
of    the    work    the    people     contributed    $5,799 
and    paid  in  school  fees  $1,400.     To  maintain 
the  work  the  Church  contributed,  in  1897,  $30,634. 
In   the  Report  of  1892  appears  this  sentence : 
"  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  French- 


Canadian  Protestant  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
now,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation  there  are 
12,000  French-  anadian  Protestants  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  20,000  in  the  United 
States."  The  figures  of  such  missions  as  have 
become  congregations  are  not  included  in  the 
Report  of  the  Board. 

Afission  Work  A  mong  the  Indians  of  the  North. 
This  work  was  begun  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
1866  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  James 
Nisbet.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan where  the  town  of  Prince  Albert  now 
stands.  After  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885  work 
was  greatly  extended  and  day  and  industrial 
schools  started  so  that  the  Indians  might  not 
only  be  evangelized  but  trained  to  self-reliance 
and  self-support.  In  1891  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  the  west  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
which  has  since  increased  its  scope  and  staff. 
Both  missions  have  eighteen  stations,  seven 
boarding  and  industrial  and  four  day  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  400.  The  staff 
numbers  38.  The  mortality  among  the  Indians 
is  high,  and  the  communion  roll  rises  but  slowly. 
The  number  at  present  is  about  350.  The 
expenses  in  1897  were  $21,723,  about  $3,000 
below  the  average  for  several  years  previously. 
In  work  amongst  the  Chinese  of  British  Columbia 
five  missionaries  are  employed,  three  Europeans 
and  two  Chinese.  Four  mission  centres  are 
held,  and  in  summer  the  missionaries  visit  other 
centres  where  Chinese  are  found.  Four  schools 
are  conducted  with  varying  success.  The  mission 
was  begun  in  1891.  The  Church  expenditure 
last  year  was  about  $4,000. 
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THE  Highlanders,  whom  the  Lowland 
Earl  of  Selkirk  brought  from  Scotland  to 
the  far  Canadian  Wett  in  1812  and  1816, 
were  Presbyterians.  Religion  was  the 
principle  of  their  lives,'  and  their  religion  was 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  simple  forms  of 
the  Church  of  their  fathers.  They  would  not 
have  left  their  mountains  and  glens  for  the  prairies 
which  Lord  Selkirk  told  them  were  ready  for  the 
plough  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  continent,  had 
he  not  promised  that  a  minister  of  their  Church 
would  accompany  them  to  their  new  home.  His 
Lordship  arranged  that  the  son  of  the  parish 
minister  of  Resolis  should  go  with  them.  At  the 
last  moment  the  young  licentiate  drew  back,  and 
the  Colonists  had  to  set  out  with  a  lay  catechist, 
one  of  the  class  emphatically  styled  "  the  men," 
as  their  spiritual  guide.  This  lay  missionary, 
James  Sutherland  by  name,  did  his  duty  faithfully 
while  with  them,  but  the  hostile  influences  of  the 
North-West  Company  secured  his  removal  after 
a  few  years,  and  the  pious  Highlanders  were  left 
with  no  man  to  care  for  their  souls.  They  had, 
however,  resources  within  themselves  and  these 
did  not  fail  them.  They  had  their  Gaelic  Bibles, 
and  co'ild  read  them.  Family  worship  was 
observed  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rose  and  set. 
They  sang  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Gaelic  to  those 
plaintive  tunes  which  reach  to  the  very  marrow  of 
the  Highland  nature,  and  prayed  as  men  pray 
who  believe  that  the  living  God  can  be  moved  by 
prayer.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  men  who  could  pray 
in  public  extempore,  and  exhort  with  an  amazing 
combination  of  doctrinal  knowledge  and  emo- 
tional fervour,  would   come  to   feel   themselves 


*I  am  indebted  for  part  of  this  article  to  a  contribution  of  mine 
which  appeared  in  "  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North-West,"  written 
by  John  Macoun,  m.a.,  f.l.s,,  and  published  in  1882. 


independent  of  ministers  of  religion.  Not  at  all. 
No  men  revere  the  ministerial  office  more  than 
Highlanders.  Consequently,  as  no  minister  of 
their  own  persuasion  came  to  the  distant  Red 
River  of  the  North,  the  settlers  gave  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Rev.  John  West,  who  arrived 
in  1820,  was  the  first  of  these.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Jones.  These  men,  and  those 
who  followed,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  attach 
the  Scotchmen  to  Anglican  forms.  They  used 
Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  held  one 
of  the  services  in  the  church  on  the  Lord's  Day 
according  to  the  Presbyterian  form.  In  1846, 
the  Bishopric  of  Rupert's  Land,  embracing  the 
vast  area  from  the  Coast  ot  Labrador  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was  founded,  and  the  Reverend 
David  Anderson,  a  Scotchman,  was  its  first  Bishop. 
He  resigned  in  1864,  and  another  Scotchman, 
Bishop  Machray,  succeeded  him.  But,  though 
the  Highlanders  attended  their  ministrations, 
and  were  married  and  had  their  children  baptized 
according  to  the  Anglican  mode,  they  clung  to 
the  memory  of  the  Church  of  their  Fatherland. 
The  simple  forms,  styled  bald  and  cold  by  sesthe- 
tical  religionists,  had  a  singular  charm  for  those 
spiritually-minded  men,  and  they  clung  with 
e.\traordinary  tenacity  to  the  hope  of  some  day 
seeing  among  them  a  minister  of  their  own 
Church. 

I  kno*v  nothing  of  the  kind  in  recent  Church 
history  more  touching  than  this  fidelity,  which 
no  neghct  and  no  disappointments  could  chill. 
Here  are  the  words,  taken  from  an  affidavit  made 
by  them,  in  wfcich  they  state  how  bootless  all 
their  efforts  had  been :  "  Over  and  over  again 
have  we  applied  to  every  Governor  in  the  Colony 
since  its  commencement,  to  Mr.  Halkett,  also  to 
His  Lordship's  kinsman,  and  to  the  Governor-in- 
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Chief  of  Rupert's  Laiul ;  ami  time  after  time 
petitioned  tlie  men  in  power  among  us  ;  but  all 
to  no  effect."  The  Church  of  England  had  done 
more  than  its  duty,  but  the  Church  of  Scotland 
seemed  deaf.  At  length,  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church  heard  their  cry,  and  in  1852  sent 
the  Rev.  John  Black  to  iiiinistcr  to  them.  We 
travel  from  Toronto  to  Winnipeg  in  two  days. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  took  Mr.  Black  eigiit  weeks 
to  make  the  journey.  And,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aid  of  Governor  Ramsay  of  Minnesota, 
U.S.,  the  young  minister  would  have  been  longer 
on  the  road.  Illinois  mud  was  as  bad  as  Mani- 
toba mud  is  now.  Tlie  Iliglilanders  welcomed 
Mr.  Black  with  a  Highland  welcome.  Their 
eyes  saw  the  teacher  they  had  longed  to  see.  In 
one  day,  three  hundred  left  the  Episcopal  Church 
w-ithout  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  and 
with  no  feelings  in  their  hearts  for  him  save 
gratitude  and  respect.  Soon,  manse  and  school- 
house  and  the  ston'^  church  of  Kiliionan  were 
built.  The  steeple  rose  into  ttie  air,  a  sign  seen 
from  afar  on  the  level  prairie  ever  since.  "  There  !  " 
exclaimed  the  mason  as  he  gazed  on  the  solid 
structure  with  loving  eyes,  "  keep  pouther  and 
ill  hands  affher,  and  she'll  stand  f.c  a  hunner 
years  and  niair." 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  nothing  more  was 
done  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  for  the  reli- 
gious development  of  the  North-West.  Mr. 
Black  was  Presbyter  and  Bishop.  He  alone 
represented  the  cause  of  the  old  blue  banner  and 
he  did  it  in  a  way  which  secured  for  him  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  men.  His  congrega- 
tion dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  from 
P'ort  Garry  downwards.  Ribands  of  land  ex- 
lending  from  the  river  away  back  into  the  prairie, 
"as  far  distant  as  could  be  seen  from  under  a 
horse's  belly,"  had  been  given  to  the  immigrants. 
This  distance  was  siipjiosed  to  be  two  miles,  but 
two  miles  more  were  claimed  as  a  reserve  for  hay 
and  the  claim  was  subsequently  allowed.  Each 
immigrant  had  a  river  frontage,  and  the  houses 
were  built  along  the  river  bank.  This  system  of 
colonization,  which  resemblecf  the  old  French 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tribu- 
taries, gave  an  appearance  of  dense  population 
very  different  from  that  picture  of  loneliness  now 
commonly  presented  to  the  eye,  of  vast  prairies 


dotted  here  and  tlierc  with  small  and  mean-looking 
houses.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  good  fellowship  among  neighbours,  but 
put  good  farming  out  of  the  que.stion.  A  line  of 
block-houses  extended  down  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River.  Cultivated  fields  gradually  broke  in 
upon  that  undeviating  monotony  which  the  virgin 
prairie  had  maintained  for  countless  centuries. 
Those  same  fields  have  raised  wheat  continuously 
ever  since.  Crofters,  ejected  by  Highland  lairds 
who  thought  more  of  red  deer  and  grouse  than 
of  the   sons  of  the  eld  Scottish  mountains,  dis- 
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banded  soldiers  and  retired  servants  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  joined  themselves  from 
year  to  year  to  their  countrymen  at  Kildonan. 
The  settlement  grew  in  importance,  and,  in  1871 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  decided 
that  Manitoba  required  an  institution  that  would 
be  in  itself  both  high  school  and  College,  the 
settlers  erected  the  buildings,  not  in  Winnipeg, 
but  beside  the  stone  Kirk  of  Kildonan. 

The  honour  of  having  cared  for  the  religious 
interests  of  the    North-West  in    its    early  days 
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must  be  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic'  and 
Anglican  Churches.  The  Methodist  Church  en- 
tered the  field  next.  Nothing  need  be  said  hc-e 
concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  as 
special  reference  has  been  made  to  them  else- 
where. Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to 
the  Church  of  England,  especially  when  its  zeal 
is  compared  with  the  inactivity  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  True,  the  Church  of  Scotland  puts  in 
the  plea  of  ignorance  as  its  defence ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  petition  of  the  Kidonan  settlers  for 
a  minister,  sent  home  through  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  came  back  to  Kildonan  a  year  or  two 
after  in  a  butter  tub,  throws  a  significant  light  on 
the  subject.  At  any  rate,  Anglican  missionaries 
did  come,  and  they  were  good  men.  Not  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  whito  population  of  the 
Red  River,  they  devoted  thtir  attention  to  the 
English-speaking  Half-breeds  wherever  a  nucleus 
of  them  was  to  be  found,  and  also  to  the  Indians 
as  far  north  as  the  forts  on  the  frozen  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  unutterably  lonely  posts 
on  the  far  distant  Mackenzie  River.  They  built 
churches  and  schools  and  formed  congregations. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Manitoba  School 
Law,  in  1871,  almost  all  the  schools  which  existed 
within  and  beyond  the  Province  were  and  had 
been  from  the  first  in  connection  with  the  Angli- 
can missions.  They  were  supported,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  or  by 
grants,  from  the  Diocesan  Fund.  This  fund  be- 
ing small,  grants  could  not  be  made  in  every  case 
of  need.  And,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  clergymen, 
unable  to  get  assistance,  voluntarily  undertook 
the  labourious  duties  of  school-teaching,  without 
remuneration  and  in  addition  to  their  proper 
work. 

On  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Anderson,  Bishop 
Machray  ruled  Episcopally  over  the  whole  North- 
West.  His  patriarchate  is  now  divided  mto  four 
Dioceses — Rupert's  Land,  Moosonee,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Athabasca.  Bishop  McLean,  of  Sas- 
katchewan underwent  great  labour  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  his  Church,  both  in  England 
and  in  Canada,  on  behalf  of  his  Diocese.  Preach- 
ing, lecturing  and  collecting  money  wherever  he 
went,  he  raised  an  endowment  for  his  Bishopric, 
built  Emmanuel  College  at  Prince  Albert,  and 
secured  the  salaries  of  several  additional  mission- 


aries and  catechists  for  his  Diocese.  The  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  now  prose- 
cuting religious  work  in  the  North-West  with 
wise  liberality  and  forethought.  The  former  had 
its  missionaries  in  the  country  fifty  years  ago. 
Evans  and  Rundle,  men  of  apostolic  character 
and  labours,  were  the  pii.neers.  None  of  their 
successors  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  to  which 
they  penetrated.  George  Macdougall  followed  in 
their  steps,  and  established  missions  on  and  near 
the  Saskatchewan  ;  at  Morleyville,  where  his  son 
laboured  under  the  resplendent  lights  and  shadows 
reflected  from  the  long  silver-tipped  line  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  at  various  other  points 
where  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating. 
He  and  P(5re  Lacombe  had  extraordinary  influ- 
ence with  the  Indians,  influence  of  which  the 
Government  availed  itself  on  different  occasions, 
and  for  the  wise  exercise  of  which  the  country  is 
greatly  their  debtor.  To-day,  the  Methodist 
Church  has  missions  on  the  two  Suskatchewans, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  also,  on 
the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  at  Beren's  River 
and  Poplar  River,  and  on  the  west  side  at  Fisher 
River.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  their 
headquarters  are  established  at  Norway  House. 
From  that  point,  a  chain  of  stations  connected 
with  Norway  House  or  Oxford  House  extends 
down  the  Nelson  River.  Almost  all  the  Indians 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  nominally  Chris- 
tians. Keep  whiskey  from  them,  and  they  are 
better  Christians  practically  than  average  white 
men.  Five  or  six  hundred  Indian  church  mem- 
bers are  connected  with  Norway  House  and  its 
stations.  Sixty  or  seventy  miles  north  of  the 
bend  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  an  important 
mission  has  been  established  at  Whitefish  Lake. 
A  gratifying  feature  of  mission  work  in  the  North- 
West  is  the  fact  that  the  different  Protestant 
Churches  seldom  interfere  with  each  other.  As 
a  rule,  they  respect  each  other  too  much  to  com- 
pete for  converts.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
ada has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
country,  and  sends  ministers  to  the  most  import- 
ant points,  and  wherever  its  people  call  for  the 
ordinances  of  religion  to  be  dispensed  to  them 
according  to  the  ritual  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nesbit  was  the  first  missionary 
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to  the  Indians  sent  out  by  the  Canada  Presbyte- 
rian Church.     He  estabhshed  his  headquarters  at 
Prince  Albert,  on   the   North  Saskatchewan,  in 
1866,  and  did  good  work  until  he  died  at  his  post 
in  1874,     The  Church  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sieve- 
right  to  succeed  him  and  he  built  churches  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  surrounding  country  with  the 
zeal  of  a  St.  Boniface  or  Columbanus.     The  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  atoning  for  past  neglect  by  the 
energy   which   it   has  displayed   in    North-West 
work  since  its  Union  in  1875.     The  congregation 
in  Winnipeg  built,  on    Portage    Avenue,  Knox 
Church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, whose  tall,  graceful  spire  was  for  many  years 
a  landmark  of  the  city  to  travellers  far  out  on  the 
prairie.     Kno.K  congregation  became  so  large  that 
a  number  of  its  energetic  young  men  determined 
to  form  a  second  congregation,  to  be  called  St. 
Andrews.     They  did  so,  parting  from  the  parent 
congregation  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.     Both 
parties  were  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  common 
good,  and  the  mother  congregation  determined 
therefore  to  move   away  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  to  a  site  nearer  Manitoba  College,  the  better 
to  divide  Winnipeg  into  two  parishes.     The  trus- 
tees,   Kirk-session    and    congregation   of    Knox, 
instead  of  complaining  of  the  loss  they  would  sus- 
tain by  the  formation  of  the  second  congregation, 
voted  the  off-shcr>t  $10,000  towards  the  erection 
of  their  proposed  new  church,  and  subsequently, 
when  Knox  was  sold  for  a  larger  sum  than  was 
expected,  the  gift  was  increased  to  $25,000. 

There  is  room  in  the  North-West  for  all  the 
Churches  and  for  all  that  they  can  do.  But  where 
so  much  has  to  be  done,  an  understanding  is  most 
desirable  in  order  to  prevent  collisions  and  cross 
firing.     In  Australia   the    Episcopal,  Methodist, 


and  Presbyterian  Churches  economize  their 
strength  and  give  practical  proof  of  their  under- 
lying unity  and  brotherly  spirit  by  an  agreement 
not  to  interfei'c  with  each  other's  work  in  the 
Home  Mission  field,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  that  endeavours  to  harmonize  the  action 
of  the  respective  Churches.  A  Joint  Committee 
that  would  organize  a  fair  distribution  of  mission- 
aries in  Canada  would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing. 
Anyone  who  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  communities  become  where  no  ministers 
of  religion  hold  up  a  banner  for  God,  morality 
and  purity  of  life,  would  gladly  sacrifice  all  the 
shibboleths  of  his  sect  to  secure  a  resident  clergy- 
man in  every  settled  township  in  the  North-West. 
The  very  existence  of  a  church  in  a  community 
is  a  witness  of  higher  things  than  the  material. 
The  presence  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  social  order.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
took  a  step  that  not  only  rendered  its  own  admin- 
istration more  prompt  and  effective,  but  facilitated 
the  carrying  out  of  a  common  understanding  be- 
tween different  churches  when  it  appointed 
(1881)  a  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  whole 
North-West.  The  Presbytery  or  Court  constitu- 
tionally charged  with  the  work,  far  from  viewing 
the  new  office  with  suspicion  as  an  encroachment 
on  its  own  jurisdiction,  pressed  for  its  creation. 
The  Rev.  Jam«s  Robertson,  Pastor  of  Knox 
Church,  Winnipeg,  was  appointed  Superintendent 
by  the  General  Assembly.  His  capacity  for 
organization  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
especially  of  its  religious  and  educational  necessi- 
ties, marked  him  out  for  the  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  unanimous  consent  and  which 
he  has  held  with  much  success  to  the  present 
time. 
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THE  French  expedition  of  De  Monts  in 
1604  was  composed  very  largely  of 
Huguenots,  and,  although  Henry  IV. 
commanded  him  to  make  Catholics  of 
the  Indians,  the  utmost  freedom  of  worship  was 
allowed  his  settlers — first  at  Port  Royal  and 
afterwards  at  Quebec.  In  his  vessels  there  were 
Huguenot  pastors  and  Catholic  priests,  whose 
discussions  Champlain  relates  with  evident  bias; 
but  neither  seem  to  have  settled  in  the  Colony, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  no  priests  were  resident  in 
Canada  before  1615,  when  Champlain  brought 
out  four  RecoUets.  The  Huguenot  pastors  were 
not  encouraged  to  stay  in  a  public  capacity,  yet 
religious  services  were  certainly  held  and  the 
sacraments  administered  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  leads  to  the 
belief  that  ordained  men  were  found  in  private 
life. 

A  contest  speedily  began  between  the  two 
creeds  owing  to  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Guerche- 
viile  to  send  two  Jesuit  Fathers,  Biard  and  MasstJ, 
to  convert  the  Indians  of  Acadia.  Du  Chesne 
and  Du  Jardin,  Huguenot  merchants  of  Dieppe, 
who  had  a  lien  on  the  vessel  chartered  for  this 
expedition  in  1610,  refused  to  allow  it  to  sail 
unless  the  Jesuits  were  excluded,  whereupon  the 
devout  Marchioness  raised  the  amount  of  the 
bond  at  Court,  and  the  vessel  sailed.  Thus  these 
two  Jesuit  Fathers  were  the  first  priests  to  settle 
in  New  France,  and  gave  tone  to  the  whole  of  its 
religious  life.  The  captain  and  the  sailing  master 
of  the  ship  in  which  they  arrived  were  Jean 
D'Aune  and  David  de  Bruges,  Huguenots  both, 
and  apparenLly  men  of  liberal  mind.  The  next 
Huguenots  after  De  Monts  to  lead  settlers  to 
Canada  were  William  and  Emeric  de  Caen, 
uncle  and  nephew,  whom  the  Duke  c'e  Montmor. 
ency  made  superintendents  of  the  Quebec  Colony. 


The  De  Caens  were  devout  men  of  a  fighting 
type,  and  held  religious  services  with  their  Prot- 
estant compatriots  from  1621  till  1627,  when  their 
charter  was  revoked.  The  Jesuits  meanwhile 
arrived  in  1625. 

In  the  year  of  the  appearance  of  the  De  Caens, 
the  first  child  of  European  parents  was  born  in 
Canada.      This  was  Eustache,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Margaret  Martin.     The  father  gave  his  name 
to  the  famous  plains  of  Quebec,  and  was  called 
"  The  Scotchman."     He  seems  to  have  been  an 
apostate  from  Protestantism,  as  his  youngest  son, 
Charles  Amador,  born  in  1648,  was  the  first  Cana- 
dian  ordained  as   a   priest.     It   is   not   a  little 
interesting  in  a  pathetic  way  to  obser\  t  that  the 
sponsor  of   Charles  Amador  was   Charles  de  la 
Tour,  another  apostate,  whose  father  Claude,  and 
his  own  heroic  wife,  were  both  devoted  Hugue- 
nots.    In  1623  the  troubles  of  the  Protestants  in 
Canada  began.     De  Montmorency's  nephew,  the 
Duke  de  Ventadour,  purchased  the  Vice-royalty 
of  Canada  from  his  uncle.     He  was  a  lay-brother 
and  had   the  spiritual  interests  of  the   Colony 
solely  in  view.     The  Huguenots  of  France  had 
been  looking  over    to  Canada  as  a    refuge  from 
probable  oppression,  aud  resented  the  change  of 
Viceroys  equally  almost  with   those   resident  in 
the  country.      Both  parties,  that  in  Quebec  led 
by  the  De  Caens  in    particular,  are    accused  of 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  De  Ventadour's 
designs.     He  could  hardly  find   Roman  Catholic 
sailors  or  settlers  to  fill  his  ships.     He  did  indeed 
succeed  in  obtaining  captains  of  his  own  faith,  but 
by   far  the   greater    portion   of   his   crews  were 
Huguenots.     The  consequence  was  that,  on  the 
ocean,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  command  regularly 
engaged  in  religious  exercises  and  that  publicly. 
As  a  concession,  however,  to  the  Duke's  preju- 
dices or  scruples,  they  forebore  to   make   their 
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hymns  sound  too  nosily  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 
But  the  Jesuits  soon  put  a  stop  to  external  wor- 
ship on  the  part  of  Protestants. 

So  far  as  can  be  juilgccl  from  contemporary 
records  the  two  parties,  Cathohc  and  Huguenot, 
must  have  been  about  equally  matched  in  New 
France  at  tins  time,  if,  indeed,  the  Huguenot 
did  not  preponderate.  Hut  Louis  XI IL,  devoted 
to  the  Virgin,  was  on  the  Throne  of  the  Mother 
Country;  Rochelle  had  fallen;  and  Richelieu 
had  won  over  Sully,  Rohan,  and  other  Huguenot 
peers  of  France.  What  wonder  that  defection 
on  a  smaller  scale  should  take  place  in  France's 
possessions  beyond  the  sea  ?  The  religious  dis- 
putes between  Champlain  and  the  Jesuits  on  the 
one  hand,  the  De  Caens  and  the  Huguenots  on 
the  other,  are  alleged  as  the  reason  for  putting 
the  American  colonies  on  a  new  basis.  In  pomt 
of  fact  the  De  Caens  and  their  fellow- Protestants 
simply  asked  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  equal 
rights.  In  1627  came  the  blow  directly  aimed  at 
the  Huguenot  party.  Richelieu  deprived  the 
De  Caens  of  their  charter,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  on,  amongst 
others,  the  condition  that  their  emigrants 
should  be  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Catholics; 
that  no  stranger  or  heretic  should  be  allowed  into 
the  country  ;  and  that  the  Company  should  place 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  three  priests 
in  each  settlement.  Thus  in  1627  came  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  for  the 
Huguenots  or  New  France. 

The  following  year,  the  younger  De  Caen, 
smarting  under  his  wrongs,  joined  the  Huguenot 
refugee  in  England,  Sir  David  Kirke,  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  invasion  of  Canada.  That  year 
they  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1629  Champlain 
surrendered  Quebec  into  their  hands.  The  Col- 
onists received  the  victors  with  something  ap- 
proaching joy,  certainly  with  the  utmost  good- 
will,  which  would  indicate  a  considerable  popu- 
lation friendly  to  the  Reformed  faith.  Sir  James 
Le  Moine  does  not  know  whether  Abraham  Mar- 
tin, the  Scot,  fraternised  with  the  new  Governor 
and  his  Protestant  chaplain,  but  he  does  inform 
us  that  the  latter  was  sent  for  to  christen  the  little 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Couillard,  who  was  a  man 
of  note  in  the  city.  How  many  more  Huguenots 
there  were  in  it  then,  future  research  may  declare. 


Charlevoix  furnishes  the  names  of  five — Le 
Bailiff,  a  native  of  Amiens,  to  whom  Kirke  gave 
the  key  of  the  Magazine,  and  his  fellow-deserters: 
Etienne  Brultl",  of  Champigny  ;  Nicolas  Marsolet 
of  Rouen;  and  Pierre  Raye,  of  Paris;  which  last 
he  calls  "  one  of  the  most  wicked  men  it  was 
possible  to  see."  The  fifth  was  *"  the  furious 
Calvinist,  Jacques  Michel,"  who  had  incited  Kirke 
to  his  expedition,  and  was  actually  on  board  it  as 
vice-admiral.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  rancour 
of  Charlevoix.  In  1632  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye  restored  the  Colonies  to  France, 
and  to  the  Hundred  Associates. 

Meantime  Claude  de  la  Tour,  the  Huguenot, 
in  connection  with  Sir  William  Alexander's  grant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  had  established  a  hundred  Scotch 
Colonists  at  Port  Royal,  of  whom  many  died 
from  hardship  or  were  killed  by  the  hostile 
Indians.  In  1635,  La  Mothe  Cadillac  saw  two 
men  of  one  of  the  surviving  families  at  Port 
Royal,  who  had  become  Roman  Catholics  and 
married  French  wives.  The  same  state  of  things 
happened,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  after  the  British 
conquest  of  Quebec,  when  the  discharged  men  of 
Eraser's  and  Montgomery's,  and  other  Highland 
regiments,  settled  all  along  the  Lower  St.  Law- 
rence, and,  marrying  French  wives,  lost  their 
language  and  their  religion.  Charles  de  la  Tour, 
who  deserted  his  father's  Church,  was  rewarded 
"for  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and 
Roman  religion,"  as  was  the  Commander  de 
Razilly,  with  grants  of  land.  Yet  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  carried  their  zeal  to  the  extent  of 
persecution,  for  Dr.  Gregg  seems  to  indicate  that 
descendants  of  a  Huguenot  remnant  are  to  be 
found  about  Lunenburg  and  the  River  St.  John. 
They  may,  however,  be  descendants  of  later 
immigrants. 

Thirty  years  pass,  and  still  there  are  Huguenots 
in  Canada.  Parkman,  in  his  Old  Regime,  says 
of  the  year  1665  in  Quebec:  "The  priests  were 
busy  in  converting  the  Huguenots,  a  number  of 
whom  were  detected  among  the  soldiers  and  emi- 
grants. One  of  them  proved  refractory,  declaring 
with  oaths  that  he  would  never  renounce  his 
faith.  Falling  dangerously  ill,  he  was  carried  to 
the  hospital,  where  Mother  Catherine  de  Saint 
Augustin  bethought  her  of  a  plan  of  conversion. 
She  ground   to  powder  a  small   piece  of  bone  of 
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Father  Brebeuf,  the  Jesuit  martyr,  and  mixed  the 
sacred  dust  with  the  patient's  gruel ;  whereupon, 
says  Mother  Juchereau,  '  this  intractable  man 
forthwith  became  gentle  as  an  angel,  begged  to 
be  instructed,  embraced  the  faith,  and  abjured 
his  errors  publicly  with  admirable  fervour.'  "  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Regiment  Carignan  Salieres,  a 
Huguenot  captain  and  fifteen  men  were  converted 
and  reported  joyfully  by  the  Intendant  Talon  to 
the  French  King.  Many  of  the  non-resident 
merchants  of  Quebec  were  Huguenots  from 
Rochelle.  "  No  favour  was  shown  thum  ;  they 
were  held  under  rigid  restraint,  and  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  religion,  or  to  remain  in  the  Colony 
during  winter  without  special  license."  This 
sometimes  bore  very  hardly  upon  them. 

The  Governor  de  Denonville,  an  ardent  Cath- 
olic, states  the  case  of  one  Bernon,  who  had 
done  great  service  to  the  Colony,  and  whom  La 
Hontan  mentioned  as  the  principal  French  mer- 
chant in  the  Canadian  trade.  "  It  is  a  pity," 
says  Denonville,  "that  he  cannot  be  converted. 
Ashe  is  a  Huguenot,  the  Bishop  wants  me  to 
order  him  home  this  autumn,  which  I  have  done, 
though  he  carries  on  a  large  business,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  remains  due  to  him  here."  Louis 
XIV.  sent  orders  to  imprison  heretics  who  should 
refuse  to  abjure,  or  to  quarter  soldiers  on  them, 
whereupon  the  pious  Denonville,  having  stated 
that  a  few  had  abjured  in  the  former  year,  added, 
"  Praised  be  God,  there  is  not  a  heretic  here." 

Denonville's  report  was  untrue.  Charlevoix, 
indeed,  tells  how  La  Salle's  pilot,  Tessier,  abjured 
his  Calvinism  in  the  parish  church  of  Montreal 
in  1688.  But,  while  giving  the  names  of  several 
Huguenot  officers,  he  is  careful  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  their  faith,  classing  them  singly  with  other 
Reformi's  or  half-pay  captains  and  lieutenants. 
Other  documents,  however,  put  the  word  Calvin- 
ist  in  place  of  Reform^.  Families  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Huguenot  origin  are  those  of 
Francois  Bissot,  Olivier  le  Tardiff,  Jean  Nicolet, 
Nicholas  Macart,  Charles  Couillard  de  Beau- 
mont, Jean  Guyon,  Couillard  de  Lespinay,  Mar- 
solet  and  Kertch.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Medard  Chouard  Les  Groseilliers  and  Pierre- 
Esprit  de  Radisson,  who,  in  1663,  guided  the 
English  to  Hudson's  Bay,  were  also  Protestants. 
In   1684,   M.  de  la  Barre,  the  Comte  de  Bangy, 


Aubert  de  la  Chesnay,  Champagne,  Le  Ber 
and  Du  Luth  were  suspected  of  treason,  and 
their  Catholicism  called  in  question.  The  Baron 
de  la  Hontan  at  the  same  time  was  regarded  as 
an  infidel  rather  than  as  a  heretic,  but  M.  de 
Lino,  who,  in  1693,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
in  Paris  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  the 
English,  seems  to  have  been  a  Huguenot,  like 
Thomas  Pichon,  who,  in  1758,  betrayed  Cape 
Breton. 

In  a  despatch  of  M.  de  Monseignat,  Comptrol- 
ler-General of  the  Marine  of  Canada,  giving  an 
account  of  hostilities  against  the  British  Colonies 
in  1689-1690,  it  is  stated  that :  "  The  best  quali- 
fied Frenchmen  were  the  Sieursde  Bonrepos  and 
de  La  Brosse,  Calvinist  officers,  who  served  as 
volunteers."  And,  in  the  despatch  relating  to 
Frontenac's  expedition  against  the  Onondaga 
Indians  in  1696,  mention  is  made  of  Sieur  Dejor- 
dis,  a  Calvinist  captain  at  the  head  of  the  Quebec 
battalion,  and  further  on  in  the  document  appears 
the  name  of  Dauberville,  a  third  Calvinist  cap- 
tain. These  are  but  small  samples  of  what  the 
Archives  of  Canada  will  yet  furnish  in  large 
measure  to  patient  research.  As  for  individual 
Huguenots  of  humbler  rank,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  their  record  has  been  preserved. 

In  his  "Frontenac,"  Parkinan  says:  "the 
Church,  moreover,  was  less  successful  in  excluding 
heresy  from  Acadia  than  from  Canada  (Quebec). 
A  number  of  Huguenots  established  themselves  at 
Port  Royal,  and  formed  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  Boston  Puritans."  The  Bishop  at 
Quebec  was  much  alarmed.  "  This  is  dangerous," 
he  writes,  "  I  pray  Your  Majesty  to  put  an  end 
to  these  disorders."  But  the  priests  were  busy 
there  also,  for  M.  des  Goutins,  who  was  Judge  in 
the  Colony,  wrote  to  the  Minister  in  1689,  charg- 
ing one  Trouv(!;,  a  priest,  with  causing  the  banish- 
ment of  a  family  of  nineteen  persons.  What  are 
these,  however,  save  accidental  records,  preserved 
doubtless  against  the  will  of  the  dominant  relig- 
ious party,  of  a  relentless  and  untiring  persecution 
of  the  unhappy  Huguenot  until  he  was  compelled 
to  apostatize  or  betake  himself  in  exile  to  the 
New  England  Colonies.  What  happened  to  the 
faithful  who  refused  to  deny  the  faith  ?  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  "  History  of  Canada,"  says  : 

"  During  the  time  that  Canada  was  a  Colony 
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of  France,  a  person  suspected,  with  or  without 
foundation,  was  seized,  thrown  into  prison,  inter- 
rogated, without  knowing  the  char{joiif,'ainst  him, 
and  without  being  confronted  with  his  accuser; 
and  he  was  deprived  of  tho  assistiince,  either  of 
his  relations,  friends  or  counsel.  He  was  sworn 
to  tell  the  truth,  or  rather  to  accuse  himself,  with- 
out  any  value  being  attached  to  his  testimony. 
Questions  were  then  put  more  difficult  for  inno- 
cence to  unravel  than  vice  to  deny.  The  prisoner 
was  never  confronted  with  the  person  who  had 
deposed  against  him,  except  at  the  moment  before 
judgment  was  pronounced,  or  when  the  torture 
was  applied,  or  at  his  execution  ;  and  judgment 
in  capital  cases  was  invariably  followed  by  con- 
fiscation of  property."* 

Where  are  the  records  of  that  secret  tribunal 
before  which  the  law  called  the  Huguenot  heretic  ? 
Canada  and  Acadia  as  well  as  France  lost  much 
of  their  best  blood  when  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  put  in  force  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Yet  there  are  well-known  French- 
Canadians  at  the  present  day  who  point  with  not 
a  little  pride  back  to  their  Huguenot  ancestry. 
In  1759  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe,  and  in  1763 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  the  whole  of  New 
France  to  Great  Britain.  In  1774  there  were 
only  400  Protestants,  exclusive  of  the  Army,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  these  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  recent  importation.  An  obscure 
but  apparently  truthful  piece  of  French-Canadian 
Protestant  tradition  that  links  the  Huguenots  of 
the  past  with  the  missionary  labours  of  the  present 
century  is  the  fact  that  prior  to  1795  two  French- 
men were  foimd  selling  Bibles,  the  version  of 
Martin,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  or  Lower 
Canada,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
activity  of  the  priesthood.  They  withdrew  to 
Niagara,  and  there  a  M.  Filiatrault  bought  a  Bible 
from  them  which  he  carried  back  to  his  home  at 
St.  Therese,  in  which  it  exercised  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. Whence  these  two  Frenchmen  came  or  by 
whom  they  were  employed  wlio  can  tell? 

It  was  reserved  for  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  to  see  an  effort  inaugurated  for  the  evan- 
gelization  of  Lower  Canada.     The  British  Wes- 
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leyan  Conference  sent  out  the  Rev.  Jean  de  Putron 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  French  language  in 
Quebec  and  other  places,  a  work  which  he  con- 
tinued from  1815  to  1821 — the  year  following  that 
in  which  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Bible  Society 
was  formed.  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Ander- 
son, K.A.,  being  stationed  in  tho  Province,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  Protestant  instruction,  and  was 
grieved  over  the  successful  aggression  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  some  years  an  agent  of  the 
British  Reformation  Society  to  do  Home  Mission 
work  in  Quebec  and  elsewhere  about  1830,  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  his  name  or  influence.  The 
Church  of  Rome  seems  to  have  had  all  its  own 
way  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  in  1834  the 
Rev.  Henri  Olivier,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  a 
Missionary  association  of  the  Lausanne  churches, 
together  with  his  wife  and  two  young  men,  to 
labour  among  the  Indians,  was  arrested  by  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  French  Canada.  The  young 
men  went  on  to  evangelize  the  Sioux,  but  the  OH- 
viers  remained  in  Montreal,  where  they  formed  a 
small  Baptist  Church  which  exhibited  three 
French-Canadian  converts  as  the  result  of  a  year's 
work.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  climate  com- 
pelled them  to  go  home. 

Before  they  left  Montreal  they  were  joined  by 
Madame  Feller,  whose  name  stands  so  high  in 
the  annals  of  French  Mission  work,  and  by  M. 
Louis  Roussy,  delegated  by  the  Associated 
Churches  of  French  Switzerland.  M.  Roussy 
continued  the  Roman  Catholic  French  School, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Denton,  one 
of  M.  Olivier's  two  young  friends  who  afterwards 
went  to  the  Sioux ;  but  was  soon  driven  out  by 
opposing  influences.  Then  Madame  Feller  and 
he  laboured  for  a  whiio  in  Montreal  and  St.  John's, 
and  at  last  in  1836  returned  to  Grand  Ligne  and 
established  the  mission  which  has  there  proved 
so  successful.  They  continued  the  Baptist  tradi- 
tions of  the  Olivier's,  and  the  record  of  their 
faithful  and  victorious  years  of  service,  down  to 
the  year  1868,  when  Madame  Feller  went  home 
to  her  rest,  is  told  in  the  memoir  of  that  sainted 
woman  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cramp.  All  honour  to 
the  Swiss  Baptist  missionaries.  They  broke 
almost  fallow  ground,  and  inaugurated  the  educa- 
tional system  which  has  been  followed  with  most 
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bcneficient  results.  The  Hnldane  brothers,  who 
had  aroused  the  evangelical  sentiment  in  French 
Switzerland  that  affected  Madatnc  Feller  and  M. 
Ruussy,  did  not  forget  their  disciples,  but  formed 
at  Edinburgh  about  1835  an  "  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee for  the  Management  of  tha  French-Cana- 
dian Mission."  Not  all  on  the  Committee  were 
Baptists,  but  they  helped  the  Uaptist  Mission  as 
the  only  one  then  in  the  field. 

Hut  others  were  not  idle.  The  Bible  Society, 
which  appears  to  have  distributed  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  French,  long  before  the  Montreal 
Auxiliary  was  formed,  was  aroused  by  the  state 
of  affairs  during  the  Rebellion  of  1837  (with  which 
tlie  French  converts  sympathized)  to  do  some- 
thing fur  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  French- 
Canadian.  The  State  prisoners  in  the  gaol  re- 
ceived 200  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  read  them.  As  early  as  1836  the 
Montreal  Au.\iliary  had  employed  an  agent  to 
circulate  French  Scriptures  in  Montreal,  and  in 
1838  there  appears  the  name  of  P.  V.  Hibbard  as 
colporteur  for  all  the  French-Canadian  parishes  in 
the  district.  This  was  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
and  it  was  well  sown  and  fell  in  many  cases  upon 
good  ground  vind  bore  fruit.  Since  that  time 
all  the  Canadian  agencies  have  scattered  French 
sacred  and  religious  literature  broadcast  with 
gratifying  results,  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  from 
Montreal  to  Cornwall,  from  Ottawa  to  Bayfield, 
ai;d  from  Algoina  to  Manitoba.  The  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies  have  furnished  the  Lumberman's 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  many 
similar  evangelistic  bodies,  with  the  printed  sinews 
of  war  for  the  great  contest  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

The  Rev.  James  Thompson  was  the  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  Montreal,  a  Society  in  which 
all  Denominations  of  Protestants  met  on  a  com- 
mon platform.  Owing  largely  to  his  instrument- 
ality, there  was  formed  in  1839,  the  French-Can- 
adian Missionary  Society,  an  undenominational 
body  in  name  and  management,  but  sustained 
almost  exclusively  by  Presbyterian  gifts  and  offer- 
ings. Among  its  founders  may  be  mentioned  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Erskine  Church,  Dr.  Wilkes 
and  Dr.  Strong,  and  Messrs  John  Redpath  and 
James  Court.  The  Society  at  once  opened  com- 
munication for  financial  purposes  with  Glasgow, 


Scotland,  and  for  missionary  supply  with  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Money  came  from  Glasgow,  and 
from  Geneva  came  several  noted  missionaries, 
including  M.  and  Madame  D.  Amaron,  and  Mm. 
Moret  and  Prevost.  They  arrived  in  1840,  and, 
a  little  later,  came  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tanner  and  his 
wife,  and  M.  Chevallez.  Independent  of  the 
French-Canadian  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Baptist  Mission  of  Grande  Ligne,  was  M.  £. 
Lapelletrie,  who  left  France  in  1839  as  the  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and, 
in  the  end  of  the  following  year,  another  French- 
man, M.  J.  Vessot,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
F.C.M.S. 

The  undenominational  French-Canadian  Soci- 
ety, emulating  the  Baptist  Mission  of  Grand 
Ligne,  engaged  at  various  times  in  four  branches 
of  missionary  work ;  primary  Protestant  educa- 
tion, colportage,  evangelization  by  preaching,  and 
the  training  of  missionaries.  Mission-school 
work  was  begun  by  Madame  Amaron  at  Belle 
Riviiire,  in  1840,  with  comparatively  small  attend- 
ance, and  was  in  1846  transferred  to  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles,  so  iar  as  the  boys'  school  was  con- 
cerned, under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Tanner  and 
Vernier.  The  school  for  girls,  begun  by  Madame 
Tanner  in  Montreal  in  1846,  was,  three  years 
later,  also  transferred  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
where,  under  many  able  and  devoted  directors 
and  directresses,  the  double  school  has  since 
gathered  in  large  numbers  of  French-Canadian 
Roman  Catholic  youth,  and  has  made  through 
them  a  permanent  impression  upon  the  religious 
thought  and  life  of  the  Province.  A  very  com- 
plete history  of  this  school  and  its  eminent 
teachers  is  contained  in  the  forty-second  annual 
report  of  the  French-Canadian  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  1881.  The  invaluable  services  of  the  colpor- 
Uurs  have  not  met  with  the  same  recognition. 
Only  a  name  here  and  there  has  been  preserved 
of  the  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  spread  abroad 
the  Gospel  light.  Messrs.  Vessot  and  Chevallez 
commenced  this  good  work,  which  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  present  Dominion  in  which 
French-speaking  Canadians  were  to  be  found. 
In  1848,  the  Rev.  John  Black,  afterwards  the 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  North-West,  began  a 
three  years'  service  in  the  F.C.M.S. 

The  Society  made  an  effort  to  unite  all  French- 
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prc.ichin^   ministers  in  ii    rrcnch-Ciinadian  Re- 
fortncil  Church.     These  inchul'^d  its  own  ordained 
missionaries  and  the  niiniaters  of  churc.lics  that 
had  independently  taken  up  l-'rench  work,  such 
ns  M.  Koux,  a  Haptist,  and  M.    Doudiit,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     This  was  in   1H5.S,  but  the 
Synod,  which  atone  time  consisted  of  ti-n  con^re- 
nations,  with  about  2,000 adherents,  disintetjrated 
in    1876,   and   its    components   returned    to  the 
Denominations  of  their  choice.     The  effort,  how- 
ever, liad  not  been  in  vain,  for  it  had  drawn  tiie 
isolated  pastors  into  mutual  sympathy  and  enabled 
them  to  present  an  united  front  to  the  common 
enemy  of  tliiir  work.     Thetrainin^j  of  missionaries 
was  first  umlertakenby  the  Rev.  V.  Wt)lff  in  185J, 
whose  four  students  were  A.  Solandt,  E.  Jamieson, 
A.  Geoffroy,  and  R.  P.  Duclos.     The  latter  and 
subsequently  the  two  Groulx  and  J.  M.  Des  Ilets, 
also  studied  at  Geneva.     In   1867  the  Society 
procured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  D.  Coussirat, 
U.D.,  of  Montauban,  as  Professor   of  Theology, 
and   transferred   the    Seminary    from    Montreal 
to  Point-aux-Trembles  in  1869.    Hul,  in  1870,  the 
Canada    Presbyterian   Church    having   taken  up 
the    work    of  French  evangelization,    Professor 
Coussirat  cast  in  his  lot  with  it,  and  occupied 
a  chair  in  the  Presbyterian  College,   Montreal. 
It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
influence   brought   to  bear   on    French-speaking 
Canada    by    the     French-Canadian    Missionary 
Society  in  the  matters  of  primary  religious  educa- 
tion,  the   dissemination  of   the   Scriptures,  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  care  of  souls, 
together  with  the  training  of  Christian  workers. 
Nevertheless,   there  was    a   weakness  in    the 
administration,  not  arising  out  of  the  character  of 
the  men  who  composed  it,  for  rarely  has  a  more 
able  and  consecrated  body  of  Christian  philanthro- 
pists been  assembled  ;  nor  out  of  any  lack  of  zeal 
or  prudence  on  their  part ;  but  out  of  the  lack  of 
cohesion  which  undenominational  enterprises  are 
apt  to  exhibit,  and  partly  out  of  the  impatience  of 
ordained  missionaries  at  being  dictated  to  by  a 
Committee    composed    largely   of  laymen.     The 
Presbyterian   Church    of  Canada    in    connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had   its  separate 
mission  of  St.  John's  Church   in   Montreal  from 
1862.     A  little  later,  Messrs.  Labelle  and  Groulx 
and  Paradis  had  begun  work  under  the  ausj)ices 


of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Church 
of  Fngland  had  its  mission  of  Sabrcvois  ;  and  the 
Methodists  were  working  up  towards  their  present 
flourishing  I'Vcnch  Institute  in  the  western  sub- 
urb of  Montreal.  Also,  as  early  as  1859,  a  great 
event  took  place.  I'ather  Cliinicjuy,  Priest  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Anne,  Kankakee,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  U.S.,  partly  through  the  teachings  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Latleur  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Mon- 
treal, had  renounced  Roman  Catholicism ;  and 
several  years  after,  with  600  of  his  peoi)le,  was 
received  into  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 
Added  to  this,  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
French-Canadian  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
ministers  and  elders  who  were  on  itn  Hoard,  saw 
the  necessity  for  havmg  Church  work  under 
Church  control,  inasmuch  as  this  would  only 
meaii  ceasing  to  share  its  direction  with  the  com- 
paratively small  Congregational  Church  in  British 
North  America. 

In  1869  Prof.  Coussirat  began  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1867,  and  in  1870  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Montreal  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  to 
enable  it  to  engage  in  French  work.  At  the 
following  Assembly,  Dr.  R.  F.  Burns  read  the 
first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  French-Can- 
adian Evangelization,  which  emphasized  Prof. 
Coussirat's  good  work,  and  referred  to  the  mis- 
sionary labours  of  ten  students.  Principal  Mac- 
\'icar  succeeded  Dr.  Burns  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  him 
and  his  colleagues,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one, 
to  strike  a  blow  for  free  religious  speech  in  French 
Montreal,  the  Protestant  churches  of  which  had 
frequently  suffered  from  the  violence  of  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  felt  that  the  man  for  the  work 
was  the  Reverend  Charles  Chiniquy,  better  known 
as  Father  Chiniquy.  Dr.  MacVicar's  report  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Assembly  of  1875  contains 
the  substance  of  the  story  of  the  ramarkable 
movement  which  took  place  in  Montreal  during 
the  previous  winter  and  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon,  but  the  writer,  as  a  participator  in  all  but 
one  of  Father  Chiniquy's  meetings,  can  add  some 
picturesque  particulars. 

The   object    of   the   struggle    was  freedom  to 
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preach  the  Oospol  to  Frcnch-Caiuuhaiis.  In 
respunso  to  thu  Coiiiinittcc's  dcsiiu  aii<l  proiiiiao 
i>f  substantial  help  and  dufuncu,  i'athir  Chiiiiijuy 
came  tu  Montreal  on  thu  22ncl  of  January,  1S73, 
and  laboured  till  tlio  23th  of  Man  li.  He  lu-^^'an 
his  pruacliing  in  tliu  Craiij  Street  Chiir(  li,  then 
under  tho  French-Canadian  Missionary  Society. 
It  C(ju!tl  not  hold  the  crowils  that  came  to  hear 
him,  fur  tho  Cummitteu  advertised  him  hy  posters 
all  over  tho  city,  but  tho  Craij;  Street  people 
were  unable  to  give  tlio  venerable  missionary  the 
protection  guiirantced  hitn,     The  church  windows 
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were  smashed,  and  preacher  and  coii-^'ie^ation 
stoned  out  of  the  building.  Other  churches 
farther  removed  from  the  French  element  were 
asked  for  the  use  of  their  buildings,  but  their 
managing  Boards,  fearing  violence,  declined  to 
grant  them. 

Then  it  was  that  the  office-bearers  of  Cotti 
St.  Church,  the  nearest  among  Canada  Presby- 
terian churches  to  the  French  quarter,  ventured 
into  the  breach  and  welcomed  the  apostle  of 
French-Canadian  Protestantism.    The  Protestant 


press  wan  aroused  ;  tho  city  police  placed  in  requi- 
sition. A  corps  of  300  able-bodied  Protestant 
sympathizers,  numbering  in  their  ranks  Dr. 
Huers,  Mr.  William  Greig,  and  many  other  bravo 
mt!n  whoso  names  it  wouM  be  a  privilege  to  nien- 
tmn,  did  space  permit,  occupied  tho  basement  as 
a  reserve  force,  and  helped  tho  students  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  as  ushers  and  preservers  of 
order  in  tho  sacred  edifice.  All  were  armeil, 
many,  indeed,  only  with  stout  walking-sticks,  but 
th(!  writer  had  occasionally  tnoro  dangerous  wea- 
pons thrust  into  his  haiuls  by  watchful  friends. 
Three  large  sleighs  formed  the  escort  of  the 
preacher.  The  first,  full  of  armed  men,  broke  the 
way ;  the  second  contained  Father  Chiniciuy, 
Principal  MacVicar,  tho  writer,  and  occasionally 
such  aids  as  Professor  Coussirat,  Mr.  Douiliet, 
and  Mr.  Tanner,  together  with  a  complement  of 
Protestant  defenders;  the  last  was  like  the  first, 
and  Its  object  was  to  guard  against  an  attack  from 
the  rear.  The  writer  accompanied  tho  preacher 
into  tho  pulpit,  partly  because  the  mob  would 
hardly  care  to  injure  an  English  minister,  and 
partly  to  take  notes  of  tho  (iospel  adilresscs,  a 
svnopsis  of  which  was  published  weekly  in  the 
C.imula  Presbyterian. 

Others  who  constantly  stood  by  the  brave 
Father  were  Principal  MacVicar,  the  organizer 
of  the  whole  work.  Professor  Coussirat,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burns,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Doudiet,  La- 
fleiir  and  Tanner.  Many  who  should  have  been 
there  stood  aloof.  The  congregations  filled  the 
whole  of  the  large  church  to  overflowing,  ami 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  respectable  men 
eager  to  learn  the  truth.  There  were  occasional 
interruptions,  but  so  well  did  the  ushers  and 
guards  do  their  duty  that  offenders  were  speedily 
handed  over  to  the  police,  and  the  magistrate,  to 
give  him  his  due,  meted  out  justice  to  them. 
But  one  evening  the  students  of  the  College 
held  a  public  meeting,  and  the  Professors,  judg- 
ing from  the  good  order  of  the  past  that  their 
services  in  the  Cote  Street  Church  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  that  night,  accepted  the  stuilents' 
invitation.  As  the  meeting  was  about  to  close,  a 
sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  soon  Father 
Chiniquy  came  in,  a  melancholy  figure,  yet  full 
of  cheerfulness.  The  mob  had  broken  through 
the  imperfect    guard    and  assaulted   the  pulpit. 
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The  brave  old  Father  had  to  »avo  lii>  life  hy 
flight,  and  in  KottiiiK  over  a  liack  wall  had  in- 
jured at  least  his  clothes. 

Next  morniiifj  the  news  of  the  oiitiafje  was  all 
over  the  city,  and  yoimj;,  active  nu  ii  everywiiere 
l.tid  their  heads  together  and  lookeil  out  service- 
able weapons.     In  theeveniiit;.  I'athii  ('hiiii<iuv'9 
escort  of  the  sleij^hs  was  at  the  church  shortly 
before  eijjht,  nnil  the  sludeiits  and  the  joo  were 
there  to  meet   it,  while  a  strong  detaclinunt  of 
police  guarded  the  doors.     The  veteran  surpasseil 
himself   that    ni^ht,  and   at    the    close    of  his 
address    was    preparintj    'o   withdraw,   when    a 
tumult  arose  outside.     A  !arf,'e  body  t)f  I'reuth- 
Canadian  students  and  others  made  an  assault 
upon  the  biiildintj  to  carry  it  by  storm,  as  they 
had  done  the  ni^'lit  before,  when  suddiuly  a  new 
force    made    its    appearance.     Twelve    hiuulred 
Knylish  vohmtecrs  in  everyday  dress  char;;"d  up 
the  street.     There  was  a  crash  and  a  brief  scuflle, 
work  made  for  the   I-'rench  doctors,  and  then  a 
hasty  retreat.     The  battle  of  liberty  was  fought 
and  won.     The  twelve  hundred  deprived  the  300 
aiul  the  students,  of  their  privilege  of  home  escort 
for  that  night,  all  eager  to  see  the  gallant  cham- 
pion of  the  faith.     Since  then  the  French-Can- 
adian Protestant  has  as  much  right  to  speak  in 
Montreal  as  the  Archbishop.     As  to  the  result  of 
of  F'ather  Chiniquy's  Montreal  mission,  I  cannot 
<lo   better  than  quote  the  succeeding  Report  of 
Principal  MacVicar.     He  saiil  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  impression 
of  the   arduous  labours  of    Mr.  Chinicjuy  while 
ni^'ht  and  day  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  coun- 
tr\  men,  and  your  Committee  record  with  grati- 
tuile  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  ])leased  to  crown 
his  efforts  with  signal  success.     During  the  two 
months    referred  to   he    delivered    twenty-seven 
public  addresses  in  French  to  audiences  averaging 
about    800     each;     so     that     many     thousaii  ' 
of    French-Canadian     Roman    Catholii  s     h- 
the  Gospel   from  his  lips,  and  thus  a  w.ifk 
accomplished  which  would  require  \ 
several  missionaries  going  from   hou         o  hou 
He  delivered  also  thirteen  addresses      1   Engli- 
to  audiences  averaging  about  1,000,  be^iulrsm   iiy 
private  meetings  which  he  held  with  converts  .   id 
others.      In  addition  to   these  public   labours,  Jie 
Conversed  with   about   goo  encjuirers,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  led   to  see  and   acknowledge 
the  errors  of  Romanism.     The  total  tiumber  of 
converts  already  gathered  is  over  300  ;  and  I  now 


place  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  the  autograph 
list  of  signatures  of  those  who  sent   their  deims- 
sion  to  the  priests,  aiul  thus  publicly  renounced 
their  connection  with  the  Church  of  Kornc.     A 
large  proportion  of  these,  your  Committee  hive 
reason  to  hope,  are  exercising  faith   in  the   Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  not  s.itislied   with  having 
Hiin|)Iy   abjured  the  errors  by  which  they  were 
long  enslaved.     On  the  2  |th  of  Marc  h,  tln^se  con- 
verts and  their  friends  held  n  social  meeting  in 
the  Iccture-roonj  of  the  Cotci  Street  Church,  to 
which  about  700  persons  were  admitted  by  ticket. 
I'rofessor  Coussirat  presided.     Resolutions  were 
proposed,    ably     spoken    to    and     unanimously 
adoi)ted  by  the  converts,  expressive  of  their  re- 
mmciation  of  Romish  errors,  and  their  attachment 
to  the  Ciospel  and  the  frecdofn  which  it  secures. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Reverends  C. 
Doudiet,  Theodore   Lalleiir,   ('.   Chiniquy    and 
others,  and  was  htted  to  be  most  useful  to  those 
so  recently  brought  out  of  darkness  in  uniting 
their    hearts    and     sympathies,   and     strength- 
ening them  to  endure  the  reproach  and  persecu- 
tion which  they  have  since  encountered." 

At  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
that   same  year,  1875,  the   first   act,  framed   by 
Principal  MacVicar,  Dr.  Jenkins,  and  the  writer, 
.-ind   passed,   was:  "That  the   work  of  French 
Evangelization,    hitherto     carried    on     by     the 
Churdit  s,  be  united  under  a  General  Assembly 
Hoard  of  French-Canadian  I'-vangelization,  whose 
office  shall  be  in  Montreal."     The  Minute  pro- 
vides that  the  training  of  missionaries  shall  be 
a  first  (barge  on  the  fund.    The  Rev.  C.  A.  Tan- 
ner WIS  appointed  General  Secretary;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Warden 
was  made  agent,  and  infused  new  life  into  the 
Hoard's  finances.    Mission  work  was  consequently 
largely    extended.     In    view    of   the  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  Denominational  missions — Pres- 
byteiiaii,  Anglican,  Methodist  and   Baptist — the 
''"■"'       inadian  Missionary  Society  somewhat 
■itiv  decided  to  hand  over  the  results  of 
and  successful  labour  of  love  to  them. 
In  i        rdaiice  with  this  decision  it  transferred  to 
the  iJoard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
the  schools  at  Point-aux-Trembles  (receiving  for 
the  property  there  the  sum  of  $5,500),  and  with 
them  the  whole     "ik  of  the  Society.     The  Craig 
Street   Church,        uever,    it    made    over  to  the 
Methodist  Coi         nee.     The  Presbyterian  Hoard 
bought   Rus  lall  in  the  east,  and  built  Can- 
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ning  Street  Church  in  the  west  of  Montreal,  and 
established  preaching  stutiDna  and  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  Province,  as  well  us  in  Quebec, 
Ott:iw»t  and  other  central  localities. 

The  Rev.  Principal  MacVicar  is  still  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Hoard,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warden  its 
Treasurer,  but  for  several  years  pant  the  Rev.  S. 
J.  Taylor,  m.a.,  an  acroniplished  I'rench  scholar, 
has  etTicicntly  discharged  the  various  duties  of 
st'cretary  and  personal  director  of  mission  work. 
Tlie  groBH  income  of  the  Hoard  last  year  was 
over  $j6,ooo.    The  Rev.  Ur.  Coussirat  still  (i8<j8) 


The  Rev.  Professor  Coussirat. 

occupies  the  position  of  French  Professor  of 
Theology.  The  efficient  head  of  the  Points-aux- 
Trembles  schools,  during  the  past  25  years,  has 
been  the  Rev.  Jules  Hourgoin,  whose  Christian 
zeal,  devotion,  and  scholarship  have  tended 
greatly  to  place  them  in  their  present  prosperous 
condition.  The  following  statistics  are  taken 
from  an  admirable  Report  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  to  the  General  Assembly.  There  have 
been  engaged  in  these  missionary  labours  during 
1897  28  pastors   and   ordained    missionaries,  17 


evangelists,  colporteurs  and  students,  and  20  teach- 
ers—in  all  63  toilers  in  the  French-Canadian 
vineyard.  Of  mission  fields  there  were  ^y,  and 
9.)  mission  stations  in  the  Presbyteries  of  St. 
John,  N.H.,  ^)iiebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Glen- 
garry, Harrie,  Algoma,  and  Huron.  "The  aver- 
ago  Sabbath  attendance  was  2,415.  There  are 
9.2K  families  under  our  care,  with  1,079  Church 
members,  990  pupils  attending  Sabbath  Schools 
and  Hiblu  Clas.ses.  There  were  153  members 
added  to  the  Church  during  the  year,  and  there 
were  distribiitril  901  Hibles  or  New  Testaments 
and  .51,976  tracts,  etc.  The  amount  contributed 
by  converts  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  was 
$5,917.70 ;  amount  paid  as  school  fees,  $1,602.30; 
making  a  total  of  $7,520.00.  There  were  25 
mission  schools  in  active  operation,  some  during 
the  year,  others  for  a  shorter  period,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  809  pupils." 

The    schools  at  Pomte-aux-Trembles  have  al- 
ready given  a  Christian  education  to  al)out  5,000 
pupils,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  became  con- 
verts and  have  exerted  an  immeasurable  influence 
for  good  in  various  walks  of  life.     Not  a   few 
have  become  missionaries,  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
and  others  lawyers,  doctors,  artizans  and  agricul- 
turists.      Many    French-Canadian    Protestants, 
including  some  descendants  of  the  old  Huguenot 
settlers,  and  of  the  disbanded  Highlanders,  who 
have  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  live 
remote   from   mission   stations,   and    thus   have 
no   part    in    Church    statistics.     The    common 
report    with   which   the    late    Premier    Mercier 
is    credited    is  that   there  are  in  the    Province 
of  (,)iiebec  over  30,000    French-Canadians   who 
call  themselves  Protestants  whether  they  go  to 
church  or  not.     There  is  also  a  large  body  in  the 
United  States,  including  thousands  of  converts 
made  in  Canada,  who  were  driven  across  the  lines 
by  social   persecution,    and    who   are    gathered, 
some   into   the  many   French  mission    churches 
of  New  F.ngland,  others  into  English-Protestant 
congregations.     Dr.  Amaron  in  his  book,  entitled 
"  Your  Heritage,"  estimates  the  French  Protes- 
tants of  New  England  at  10,000,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  at  40,000. 

The  old  state  of  affairs  is  changed.  Mr. 
Chiniquy  may  walk  and  talk  where  he  pleases, 
and  be  treated  with  respect.     Roman  Catholics 
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send  their  children  to  the  English  public  schools 
in  spite  of  disci'iminating  fees.  They  purchase 
L'Aurore,  the  French-Protestant  paper,  and  read 
it  publicly.  Their  intelligent  men  and  women 
seek  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
among  the  French  Protestants,  and  in  many  ways 
show  that  the  old  barrier  between  Catholic  and 
heretic  has  been  broken  down.  "Wise  people  " 
say   this    is   the  progress  uf  modern  ideas,  the 


influence  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  many 
things  besides,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
life  and  society  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  see 
in  this  change  the  fruit  of  good  seed  labouriously 
sown  through  long  years  of  painful  and  weary 
waiting.  The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
is  found  after  many  days,  and  teaches  the  Apostolic 
lesson :  "Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing 
for  ia  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mathiesun. 


THE  DOCTRINES  AND  POLITY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

IN  CANADA 


BY 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  COCHRANE,  D.D. 


PRESBYTERIAN  ISM— a  name  which  in- 
eludes  both  Polity  end  Doctrine — claims 
Divine  origin,  for  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  recognize  its  leading  prin- 
ciples. Things  are  always  ancienter  than  their 
names,  says  Richard  Hooker,  and  just  as  there 
were  Christians  before  "the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch,"  and  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,  so  there  were  Presbyter- 
ians long  before  the  name  "  Presbyterian  "  was 
heard  of.  In  England,  about  the  year  1573,  it 
was  used  to  designate  those  who  sought  reforma- 
tion in  the  worship,  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  They  were  also  called  "  Precisians,"  or 
the  "  precise  folk,"  because  they  insisted  that  the 
Church  should  cast  out  everything  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Word  of  God.  The  name  "  Puritans  " 
was  also  given  them  as  a  "  nickname,"  because 
they  wanted  the  Church  to  be  Scripturally  pure. 
At  a  later  date,  there  were  some  who  withdrew 
from  the  Church  of  Englanil,  holding  Independent 
or  Baptist  views,  but  the  Presbyterian  Puritans 
remained  within  the  National  Church  seeking 
reforms,  until  ejected  in  1662,  when  they  became 
a  separate  body,  and  carried  on  their  work  outside 
the  Chjrch  of  England,  as  they  have  done  ever 
since. 

As  regards  Polity,  Presbyterianism  maintains 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  Presbyters,  Elders 
and  Bishops  are  only  different  titles  for  the  same 
order  of  spiritual  rulers.  The  leading  character- 
istic of  Presbyterian  government  is  that  all 
clergymen,  regularly  ordained  and  set  apart  to 
exercise  the  ministry,  are  Bishops,  and  that  when 
these  Bishops,  or  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  meet  for 
consultation,  they  do  so  on  a  perfect  equality. 
One  may  be  elected  to  preside  as  Chairman,  or 
President,  or  Moderator,  as  is  necessary  in  all 
deliberative  bodies,  but  beyond  this,  he  has  no 
authority  or  standing  above  his  brethren.     There 


v.re  three  leading  features  of  Presbyterian  Polity. 
I.  That  there  is  no  higher  kind  of  iJishop  than 
the  Bishops  set  over  congregations  to  preach  and 
teach,   oversee  and   feed   the    Church  of    God, 
"  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood." 
The   Scriptural  proof  that  Presbyterianism  and 
not  Episcopacy  was  the  Apostolic  and  primitive 
form   of    Church    government   I    omit,   as    also 
quotations  from  well-known  writers  in  the  first 
century  to  the  same  effect.     Only  one  authority 
need  be  submitted  to  substantiate  this  contention 
— that  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley.     He  says :  "  The 
most   learned  of  all   the   Bishops   of   England, 
Bishop   Lightfoot,*   has  with   his  characteristic 
moderation  and  erudition,  proved  beyond  dispute 
that    the    early    constitution    of    the    Apostolic 
Church   of  the  first  century  was  not  that  of  a 
single  Bishop,  but  of  a  body  of  pastors,  indiffer- 
ently styled  Bishops  or  Presbyters.     That  it  was 
not  until  the  very  end  of  the  Apostolic  age  that 
the  system  which  we  call  Episcopacy  gradually 
and  slowly  made  its  way  into  Asia  Minor ;  that 
Presbytery  wai'  not  a  later  growth  out  of  Episco- 
pacy, but  that  Episcopacy  was  a  later  growth  out 
of  Presbytery ;  that  the  office  which  the  Apostles 
instituted  was  a  kind  of  rule,  not  of  Bishops,  but 
by  Presbyters ;  and  that  even  down  to  the  third 
century.  Presbyters  as  well  as  Bishops  possessed 
the    power     of    nominating     and     consecrating 
Bishops ;  and  besides,  there  were,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the   Middle  Ages  down   to    the 
Reformation,  large  exceptions  from  the  principle 
of  Episcopal  government  which  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name  than  Presbyterian." 

If  Presbyterianism  was  the  primitive  form  of 
Church  government,  the  question  is  relevant,  in 
w^at  way  did  Prelacy  and  kindred  forms  come 
into  use  ?     Church  historians  are  agreed  in  opin- 
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ion  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
the  churches  were  all  bound  together  by  a  common 
faith  and  government.  Hence,  when  questions 
arose  connected  with  the  observance  of  Jewish 
rights  and  ceremonies  these  were  not  settled  by 
the  Church  at  Antioch  or  any  one  church,  but  re- 
ferred to  a  council  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  after  considering  and  determining 
the  matters  submitted  to  them,  sent  down  their 
decrees  to  the  several  churches.  The  Hishops  or 
Presbyters  at  that  time  invariably  presided  over 
single  churches.  When,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened in  large  cities  or  towns,  more  than  one 
bishop  was  necessary  to  oversee  the  congregation, 
one  was  chosen  to  preside  whose  business  it  Was 
by  common  consent  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  whole  church.  He 
was  chosen  to  this  office  for  his  age,  gravity,  or 
special  talents.  By  degrees  these  senior  presid- 
ing Bishops  or  Presbyters  began  to  assume  the 
exclusive  title  and  prerogative  of  Bishops  and  to 
claim  for  themselves  a  superior  grade  of  office  and 
authority;  and  thus  the  distinction  was  made 
which  wap  afterwards  established,  and  is  now 
practised  in  many  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  which  has  really  no  foundation  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  Bishop,  an--^  Presbyter, 
and  Elder,  pre  convertible  terms  ;  nor  indeed  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  when  there  was  perfect  parity 
in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  it 
became  customary  for  all  the  Christian  churches 
of  a  province  to  unite  and  form  a  large  society  or 
commonwealth,  and  to  hold  stated  conventions  to 
deliberate  on  questions  of  importance  to  the 
collective  church.  These  councils  gradually  sub- 
verted the  equality  and  parity  of  all  Bishops 
which  existed  in  earlier  days,  for  it  was  necessary 
that  the  presiding  officer  of  such  conventions  or 
councils  should  be  entrusted  with  special  author- 
ity. Hence  originated  the  prerogatives  of  Metro- 
politans, because  they  occupied  the  chief  city  or 
metropolis  of  the  region  over  which  they  presided  ; 
and  finally  when  the  custom  of  holding  these 
councils  became  universal,  certain  leading  Bis- 
hops or  Metropolitans  were  placed  over  the 
churches  at  central  points.  This  gave  rise  to  an- 
other new  order,  and  finally  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  Prince  of  Patriarchs.     To  put  it  in  a  more 


popular  form,  says   the    Rev.    Marcus  Scott  of 
Detroit,  U.S.A.: 

"  The  desire  for  authority  ever  found  among 
men,  asserted  itself  among  pastors  of  large  con- 
gregations, and  led  them  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  pastors  in  small  country  parishes.  Asked 
for  their  advice,  and  often  for  their  assistance,  by 
country  churches,  in  securing  pastors,  or  in  any 
other  difficulty  that  might  arise,  these  city  minis- 
ters gradually  came  to  appoint,  and  in  time  to 
consecrate,  men  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Episcopacy,  and  m 
course  of  time  the  innovaiion  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Church,  and  at  last  it  was  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  Church's  constitution.  Remote 
cc  jntry  churches  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Presbyterian  liberty,  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  world  gradually  accepted  the  new 
Episcopal  form.  This  system  continued  to  de- 
velop until  two  great  ecclesiastical  empires  were 
established  in  the  two  leading  cities  of  the  world, 
Constantinople  and  Rome ;  and  at  last  Episco- 
pacy  found  its  complete  development  in  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Two 
centuries  passed  away,  and  we  find  that  these 
two  systems  had  gained  authority  over  almost  the 
whole  civilized  world.  This  ushered  in  the  dark 
ages,  commonly  called  the  '  Middle  Ages,'  when 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  chains  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  she 
herself  had  helped  to  forge,  and  when  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  was  almost  banished  from  the 
world." 

For  this  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Apo- 
stolic church  government  none  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Denominations  at  the  present  day  can  be  held 
responsible.  Nor  does  the  writer  of  these  pages 
reflect  upon  sister  churches  that  hold  and  practice 
other  forms  than  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
church  government.  As  the  Church  grew  after 
the  Apostolic  age  it  was  to  be  expected,  not  only 
that  errors  would  creep  in  as  to  modes  of  worship, 
but  that  changes  in  the  details  of  church  govern- 
ment might  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  affairs  in  countries  where 
the  new  religion  was  making  converts.  Doctrinal 
purity  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  church 
polity,  although  not  infrequently  it  is  found  that 
where  there  is  a  departure  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment order  of  church  government,  heretical  views 
of  doctrine  and  other  evils  follow. 

II.  That  Church  government  is  not  vested  in, 
nor  to  be  exercised  by,  any  one  person  ;  nor  di- 
rectly by  the  members  of  a  congregation  (as  is  the 
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case  under  Independency),  but  by  a  representative 
body  or  court,  or  Council  of  Elders  or  Bishops 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  inembersof  the  Church, 
in  full  communion.  Elders  or  Presbyters  are  of 
two  kinds :  ruling  Elders  who  bear  rule,  and 
teaching  Elders  who  both  teach  and  rule.  The 
Church  courts  are  four  in  number  ;  the  Session, 
the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly. These  courts  are  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  except  in 
the  Session,  where  the  great  majority  are  ruling 
elders.  Besides  the  elders  who  attend  to  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church,  there  are  other 
boards  elected  by  the  membership  to  watch  over 
the  temporal  affairs  of  each  congregation  such  as 
the  Deacon's  Court,  Board  of  Management,  and 
Board  cf  Trustees. 

III.  That  when  any  one  church  or  congrega- 
tion comes  to  be  divided  into  several,  these  con- 
gregations remain  organically  united  though  min- 
istered to  by  different  Presbyters  or  Bishops. 
The  representatives  of  these  churches  meet  in 
Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  to  de- 
liberate and  decide  all  questions  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  De- 
nomination at  large.  This  principle  of  represent- 
ative government,  Presbyterians  have  always 
struggled  for,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Pres- 
byterianism  thus  combines  "  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  stable  and  orderly  government.  It  is 
the  finest  example  of  popular  government  in  the 
world,  securing  the  union  and  yet  preserving  the 
freedom  of  many  different  churches  in  one  grand 
ecclesiastical  fellowship." 

To  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  be- 
longs the  honour  of  formulating  the  doctrines  and 
polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  found  in  the 
Standards  now  in  use.  This  body  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  Westminster  Ahbey,  on  the 
first  of  July,  1643,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament, 
the  King  having  refused  to  give  effect  to  former 
Bills  of  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  Assembly.  In  January  of  that  year 
an  Act  had  been  passed  abolishing  Episcopacy  on 
and  after  the  following  November.  Archbishops, 
Bishops  and  all  the  officers  dependant  on  the 
hierarchy  were  declared  to  be  "  evil  and  burden- 
some to  the  Kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to 
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reformation  and  growth  Df  religion,  and  very  pre- 
judicial  to  the  state  and  government  of  the  King- 
dom," and  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  in- 
structed to  advise  such  government  "  as  may  be 
most  acceptable  to  God's  holy  work,  and  most 
apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other  reformed  churches 
abroad." 

The  Assembly  met  first  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  and  afterwards  in  the  now  well-known 
and  historical  Jerusalem  Chamber;  and  continued 
till  February  22nd,  1649,  over  live  and  a  half 
years,  holding  in  all  1,163  sessions.  While  it  is 
true  that  no  body  of  divines  have  ever  been  more 
recklessly  traduced,  the  verdict  of  scholars  in 
every  age  is  almost  unanimous  that  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  there  never  assembled  a 
more  excellent  band  of  learned  and  godly  men. 
The  work  of  the  Assembly  was  to  settle  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  vindicate  her  doctrines  from  false  inter- 
pretations then  current ;  which  it  did,  under  the 
four  following  divisions : 

I.  The  first  thing  considered  was  the  Directory 
for  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  including 
preaching,  prayer  and  praise,  together  with  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  The  Directory 
formulated  by  them  contains  no  set  forms  of 
worship,  as  in  a  Liturgy,  but  is  simply  a  guide  to 
help  ministers  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

II.  The  form  of  Church  governmer.t.  They 
declared  that  Christ  hath  instituted  a  government 
in  the  Church ;  that  ordination  to  the  Ministry 
should  be  by  Presbyters ;  that  no  single  congre- 
gation \yhich  can  conveniently  associate  with 
others  should  assume  the  sole  power  of  ordina- 
tion ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  preaching  Bis- 
hop (or  Presbyter  or  Elder),  who  labours  in  word 
and  doctrine,  and  also  rules,  there  should  be 
others  to  assist  and  council  in  the  government  of 
the  individual  church  ;  and  that  for  the  good  of 
all  the  churches,  in  their  collective  capacity,  there 
should  be  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  such  other 
spiritual  courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God. 

III.  As  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Westminster  divines  asserted  that  the  Church 
in  spiritual  matters  and  in  acts  of  discipline  was 
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supreme,  and  from  her  decisions  there  could  be 
no  appeal  to  any  secular  tribunal:  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  appointed  a  government  in  the 
Church  distinct  from  civil  government,  and  that 
the  intliction  of  Church  censures  was  committed 
to  the  Church  and  her  officers.  It  was  this  vital 
and  fundamental  principle  that  Andrew  Melville 
maintained,  as  early  as  the  year  1596,  when  he 
said  to  King  James:  "There  are  two  Kings  and 
two  Kingdoms  in  Scotland:  there  is  King  James, 
tlie  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  there  is 
Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church,  whose  sub- 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane. 

ject  James  the  Si.xth  is,  and  of  whose  Kingdom 
he  is  not  a  King,  nor  a  Lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a 
private  member." 

IV.  1  to  final  and  most  important  part  of  the 
work  doiic  b}'  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
•.  iiies  was  the  preparing  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 
These  remain  ever  a  monument  to  the  piety, 
srholarship,  and  painstaking  labours  of  the  men 
who  composed  that  Assembly. 

The  confession  of  faith  with  which  Presbyter- 
i.iiiism    is   identified,    is   Calvimstic — not    in  the 


sense  often  used  by  superficial  critics  who  cannot 
grasp  its  teaching  ami  who  misrepresent  its  spirit, 
but  as  interpreted  by  the  great  Genevan  divine 
himself  and  his  followers,  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  this  brief  article,  which  is  necessarily 
discursive  rather  than  argumentative,  only  the 
barest  outline  c^n  be  given  of  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
What  arc  called  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  are 
these:  Unconditional  election  or  predestination  ; 
original  sin,  or  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
race;  a  particular  and  definite  atonement ;  invin- 
cible grace,  or  the  doctrine  of  effectual  calling; 
and  the  final  j  erseverance  of  the  saints.  Calvin- 
ists  assert  that  God  from  all  eternity  did  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
jiass ;  in  other  words,  He  formed  from  eternity 
and  executed  in  time,  a  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  including  in  it  all  actions  and 
events,  so  that  every  event  that  takes  place  comes 
to  pass  as  God  purposed  and  arranged  it  should 
come  to  pass,  and  because  He  had  so  purposed 
and  arranged.  Further,  that  man's  moral  agency 
has  been  totally  disabled,  so  far  as  any  ability 
to  choose  the  good  or  to  will  that  which  is  holy 
is  concerned  ;  that  the  nature  of  man  has  been 
corrupted  by  sin  so  that  his  desires  and  dispositions 
are  perverted  and  his  whole  voluntary  activity 
turned  away  from  holiness.  Still,  men  are  free 
in  all  their  wicked  acts,  and  consequently  respon- 
sible for  them,  ^fan  has  liberty  in  regard  to  all 
the  e.xercises  of  his  will,  but  he  has  no  ability  to 
choose  the  right  or  the  holy.  Thus  m.an  is  per- 
fectly free,  even  while  he  acts  in  the  line  of  evil. 
The  disabling  effects  of  sin,  which  he  has  in- 
herited, and  the  guilt  of  which  rests  upon  him, 
have  entirely  destroyed  his  ability  to  know,  to 
choose,  or  to  will  the  good,  but  they  have  not 
destroyed  his  liberty  or  ability  in  the  love  and 
choice  of  evil.  Such  a  system  of  theology, 
Calvinists  argue,  makes  God  supreme ;  traces 
redemption  to  free  sovereign  grace  ;  teaches  that 
the  saved  have  no  stronger  claim  upon  God's 
mercy  than  those  under  condemnation,  and  must 
ascribe  all  the  glory  of  their  salvation  to  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  Godhead.  As  has  been 
rema:  ked,  "  Whatever  creed  people  hold  they 
cannot  but  be  Calvinists  in  their  prayer  and  praise. 
'  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  forever  and  ever.'  " 
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Arminians,  on  the  other  hruid,  hold  that  God 
only  foresees  all  the  events  and  actions  that  take 
place,  but  deny  that  He  fore-ordains  them  ;  they 
also  deny  man's  total  depravity,  and  assert  that 
he  has  natural  power  or  ability  to  do  something 
more  or  less,  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  that 
will  contribute  to  effect  his  deliverance  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin.  Especially  do  they  object 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation,  arguing 
that  it  implies:  ist.  That  God  created  many  of 
His  creatures  in  order  that  He  might  at  last 
consign  them  to  everlasting  misery ;  and  2nd. 
That  His  decree  of  reprobation  or  His  eternal 
jnirpose  concerning  those  who  perish,  is  the  cause 
or  source  of  the  sin  and  unbelief  on  account  of 
which  they  are  ultimately  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion. Calvinists  assert  that  they  not  only  do  not 
teach  these  doctrines  but  repudiate  and  abjure 
them,  and  that  such  doctrines  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  involved  in  their  teaching. 

The  system  of  theology  antagonistic  to  Calvin- 
ism referred  to  above,  is  still  generally  known  as 
Arminianism  from  the  fact  that  its  most  able  and 
prominent  modern  advocates,  the  Remonstrants 
of  Holland,  were  led  in  the  order  of  time  by 
James  Arminius,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  During  the  controversies 
which  immediately  preceded  the  General  Synod 
of  Dort  in  Holland,  A.D.  1618  and  1O19,  when 
the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  the  Palatin- 
ate and  Switzerland  united  in  condemning  by 
their  representatives  this  doctrine,  and  in  re- 
asserting Calvinism  as  the  faith  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians  set 
forth  their  positions  as  contrasted  with  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  Reform  Churches,  in  the 
following  five  propositions.  These  are  known  as 
the  five  points  of  controversy  or  disagreement 
between  the  disciples  of  Arminius  and  Calvin. 

ist — That  God  from  all  eternity  determined  to 
bestow  salvation  on  those  who,  as  He  foresaw, 
would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punish- 
ment on  those  who  should  continue  in  their  un- 
belief, and  resist  to  the  end  of  life  His  divine 
succours. 

2nd — That  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death  and  suf- 
ferings, made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  par- 


ticular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Him  can  be  partakers  of  that  divine 
benefit. 

3rd — That  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exer- 
cise of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  or  from 
the  force  and  operation  of  free  will,  since  man  in 
consequence  of  his  nat"ral  corruption  is  incapa- 
ble of  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  his  conversion 
and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

4th — That  this  divine  grace  or  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  heals  the  disorders  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  per- 
fection everything  that  can  be  called  good  in 
man  ;  and  that  consequently  all  good  works  with- 
out exception  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone, 
and  to  the  operation  of  His  grace;  that,  never- 
theless, this  grace  does  not  force  the  man  to  act 
against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resisted  and 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the 
impenitent  sinner. 

5th — That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by 
faith  are  thereby  furnished  with  abundant  strength 
and  succour,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  triumph 
over  the  seductions  of  Satan  and  allurements  of 
sin  ;  nevertheless  they  may  by  the  neglect  of  these 
succours  fall  from  grace,  and  dying  in  such  a 
state,  may  finally  perish. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  millions  who  accept 
Calvinistic  doctrine  should  cannonize  John  Cal- 
vin as  a  man  free  from  the  common  frailties  of 
humanity  ;  or  apologize  for  a  severity  of  manner 
and  intolerance  of  spirit  that  seem  strange  in  our 
age   when    toleration    is  carried  to  the    borders 
of  license.     That  he  was  a  good  man,  as  well  as 
a  great  man,  is  the  view  of  all  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians worthy  of  the  name.     He  was  little  more 
than  twenty-five  when  he  brought  out  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Institutes,"  that  masterpiece  of 
reasoning  and  expression  which  at  once  became 
the  strongest  defence  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
which  for  vigour  of  logic,  consistency  of  plan,  and 
architectural  completeness   of   detail  has  never 
been  matched  in  theological  literature.     His  per- 
ceptions of  truth  were  of  the  clearest  kind  ;  the 
light  that  shone  upon  his  mental  vision  was  like 
the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun  ;  it  admitted 
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of  no  conilition,  no  limitation,  no  reserve,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
absurdity;  the  convictions  at  which  he  had  once 
arrived  were  henceforth  as  firm  as  if  founded  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages  ;  but  no  less  clear  and  decisive 
were  his  views  of  the  application  of  truth  to 
action.  In  his  esteem,  truth  was  no  precious, 
exquisite  treasure,  to  be  locked  up  in  conceal- 
ment and  cherished  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty 
and  worth  ;  but  rather  a  lusty  and  well  breathed 
servitor,  to  be  always  equipped  for  strenuous 
duty,  eager  to  wage  battle  against  the  hosts  of 
error  and  sin,  and  bound  to  sweep  its  enemies 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  as  the  chaff  is 
swept  from  the  summer  threshing-floor.  Calvin 
had  no  taste  for  the  dainty  conceptions  of  the 
fancy,  or  the  charms  of  esthetic  grace. 

He  was  the  most  sturdy  realist  of  his  age  ;  this 
was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  his  contempor- 
aries; this  established  his  influence  to  distant 
generations.  He  no  more  doubted  the  validity  of 
his  claim  as  a  legislator  of  the  Church  than  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  celebrated  five 
points  of  his  faith  were  to  him  as  substantial 
realities  as  the  mountains  or  the  ocean,  and 
rested  on  foundations  as  certain  as  those  of  Mount 
Blanc.  The  opposers  of  his  creed  were  accord- 
ingly the  enemies  of  God.  His  zeal  against 
heresy  was  not  the  fruit  of  pride  of  opinion,  of 
cruelty  of  disposition,  of  a  passion  for  tyrannous 
power,  but  proceeded  from  convictions  that  had 
their  roots  in  the  very  depths  of  his  being.  His 
piety  may  be  considered  as  rather  of  an  ethical 
than  a  devotional  type.  He  was  alive  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  terrible  penal- 
ties attached  to  its  violation.  His  worship  was 
paid  to  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  universe, 
rather  than  to  the  Father  of  Infinite  Mercies. 
His  mind  was  permeated  with  the  idea  of  law,  of 
moral  government,  of  eternal  decrees,  and  of  the 
fearful  sanctions  of  the  Divine  administration. 
His  sense  of  sm  was  awful  and  overwhelming, 
giving  a  tinge  of  sadness  even  to  the  sweetest 
human  relations  and  clouding  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  innocent  blessings  of  life.  In  the  words 
of  a  great  American  historian,  "  Alone  in  the 
world,  alone  in  a  strange  land,  he  went  forward 
ill  his  career  with  serene  resignation  and  inflexible 


firmness ;  no  love  of  ease  turned  him  from  his 
vigils ;  no  fear  of  danger  relaxed  the  nerve  of  his 
eloquence ;  no  bodily  infirmities  checked  the 
incredible  activity  of  his  mind ;  and  so  he  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  solitary  and  feeble,  yet 
toiling  for  humanity,  till  after  a  life  of  glory  he 
bequeathed  to  his  personal  heirs  a  fortune  in 
books  and  furniture,  stocks  and  money  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  world  a 
pure  reformation,  a  republican  spirit  in  religion, 
with  the  kindred  principles  of  republican  liberty." 

It  is  freely  granted  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  never  largely  used,  nor  intended  to  be  used, 
for  popular  exhortation  and  instruction.  It  was 
prepared  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  It  was 
intended  to  be  witness  for  God's  truth,  as  against 
prevailing  heresies ;  a  standard  authority  to  which 
appeal  might  be  made  in  *  ^i  ♦roversy;  a  concise 
and  yet  comprehensive  statement  of  the  articles 
of  faith,  secured  at  the  cost  of  heroic  contendings 
and  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  certain  doctrines  which  were  being 
questioned  and  villified  should  be  given  promi- 
nence, and  should  occupy  greater  space  than  others 
which  in  that  age  were  generally  accepted  by  all 
Evangelical  churches.  Keeping  in  sight  the  age 
in  which  it  was  compiled,  and  the  purpose  in 
view,  it  nobly  served  its  purpose  and  still  remains 
a  treasure-house  of  precious  fundamental  truths. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Presbyterianism,  in 
common  with  the  Church  of  England,  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  were  Bishops  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  believes  in  an  Apostolic  Episcopacy 
or  Evangelical  succession.  But  it  does  not  believe 
in  a  Bishop  over  Bishops,  but  in  Bishops  over 
individual  churches  or  congregations.  It  insists 
upon  the  parity  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  equality 
of  all  those  in  the  Church  ordained  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  It  also  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  unit, 
and  carries  out  this  idea  of  oneness  through  its 
Church  Courts,  Presbytery,  Synod  and  General 
Assembly,  in  all  of  which  through  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  congregations  the  unity  of 
the  entire  body  is  seen. 

Apart  from  its  doctrinal  teaching,  or  should  I 
not  rather  say,  because  of  its  doctrinal  teaching, 
Calvinism  has  contributed  very  largely  to  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  righteousness,  in  both 
national   and  individual  life.     The   criticisms  of 
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Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  theology,  so  common 
in  our  day,  generally  emanate  froni  shallow  ami 
superficial  thinkers,  who  repeat,  parrot-like,  the 
second-hand  conclusions  of  others.  "  Take  special 
care,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  before  you  aim 
your  shafts  at  Calvinism,  that  you  know  what 
Calvinism  is  and  what  it  is  not."  Froude,  the 
Historian,  asks  in  one  of  his  essays  how  it 
came  to  pass,  that  "  if  Calvinism  is,  indeed,  the 
hard  and  unreasonable  creed  which  modern 
enlightenment  declares  it  to  be,  it  has  possessed 
such  singular  attractions  for  some  of  tlu  greutt^st 
men  that  ever  lived ;  and  how,  being,  as  we  are 
told,  fatal  to  morality,  the  first  symptom  of  its 
operation  has  been  to  make  the  moral  laws  the 
rules  of  life,  for  States  as  well  as  persons  ?  If  it 
be  a  creed  of  intellectual  servitude,  how  is  it  able 
to  inspire  and  sustain  the  bravest  efforts  ever 
made  by  man  to  break  the  yoke  of  unjust  author- 
ity ?  When  ail  else  has  failed,  when  patriotism 
has  covered  its  face,  and  human  courage  has 
broken  down ;  when  intellect  has  yielded  with  a 
smile  or  a  sigh,  content  to  philosophize  in  the 
closet,  and  abroad  to  worship  with  the  vulgar  j 
when  emotion  and  sentiment,  and  tender,  imagin- 
ative piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of  super- 
stition, and  have  dreamt  themselves  into  forget- 
fulness  that  there  was  any  difference  between  lies 
and  truth ;  the  slavish  form  of  belief  called 
Calvinism  has  borne  ever  an  inflexible  front  to 
illusion  and  mendacity,  and  has  ')'{.r>:iTed  rather 
to  be  ground  to  powder,  like  flint,  lun  to  bend 
before  violence,  or  melt  under  tneivating  temp- 
tation." 

Bancroft,  the  American  writer,  says :  "  We 
boast  of  our  common  schools  !  Calvin  was  the 
father  of  popular  education,  the  inventor  of  free 
schools.  We  are  proud  of  the  free  states  that 
fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
were  Calvinists;  the  ships  from  Holland  that 
brought  the  first  colonists  to  Manhattan  were 
filled  with  Calvinists.  He  that  will  not  honour 
the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
knows  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 
Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  says  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  that  "  it  is  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  system  of  doctrine  ever 
formed.  It  is  not  only  a  wonderful  monument 
of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  its  framers,  but 


also  a  comprehensive  embodiment  of  nearly  all 
the  precious  truths  of  the  (iospel.  .  .  .  We 
concede  to  the  Calvinistic  churches  the  honour 
of  having  all  along  directed  the  best  religious 
thinking  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  Christian  character  have  been 
exhibited  among  those  who  have  been  Calvinists." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  said  that  "  Calvinists 
have  always  been  the  staunchest  and  bravest 
defenders  of  freedom.  Calvinism  has  done  what 
no  other  religion  has  been  able  to  do.  It  shows 
in  a  clear  and  overpowering  light  man's  respon- 
sibility to  God,  and  his  relations  to  eternity, 
having  on  his  march  towards  the  grave  this  one 
chance   of  securing  heaven    and  escaping  hell. 

.  .  Calvinism  plies  men  with  hammer  and 
with  chisel,  and  the  result  is  monumental  marble. 
Other  systems  leave  men  soft  and  dirty,  Calvin- 
ism makes  them  of  white  marble  to  endure  for- 
ever. There  is  no  system  which  equals  Calvin- 
ism in  intensifying  to  the  last  degree  ideas  of 
moral  excellence  and  purity  of  character.  There 
never  was  a  system  since  the  world  stood  which 
puts  upon  man  such  motives  to  holiness,  or  which 
builds  batteries  that  sweep  the  whole  ground  of 
sin  with  such  horrible  artillery." 

In  times  gone  by,  when  more  than  half  of 
France  was  Protestant,  these  Protestants  were 
Calvinistic  Presbyterians,  and  constituted  the 
life-blood  of  French  valour  and  virtue.  When 
the  Netherlands  were  over-run  by  hordes  of  Span- 
ish invaders  the  Dutch  heroes  who  made  such 
sacrifices,  and  displayed  a  bravery  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  (even  breaking  down  the 
dykes  and  calling  the  inundating  ocean  to  their 
aid)  were  Calvinistic  Presbyterians.  And  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  was  the  Covenanters,  Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterians,  who  resisted  the  despotism 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  cruelty  of  Claverhouse, 
in  their  attempts  to  subjugate  Scotland.  They 
not  only  successfully  breasted  invasion,  but  rolled 
back  the  tide,  and  raised  a  spirit  that  took  off 
the  heads  of  the  tyrants,  and  saved  constitutional 
liberty  for  the  world. 

Presbyterianism  has  made  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland  what  they  are  to-day;  and  in 
the  great  Republic  of  America  and  the  Dominion 
of   Canada    it    has   largely  contributed    to    that 
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frcL-  iiulcpcndciu'c  ami  prof,'rfss  which  are  in- 
s(j|)arably  conncctod  with  a  Ul)crty-li)viritJ  people. 
Ami  yet  we  heir,  not  iiitre(iueiitly,  that  Calvinism 
is  declining,  and  will  soon  be  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  an  obsolete,  effete  system  of 
relif,'ion.  When  Alexander  the  (ireat  was  ravaj;- 
iii{;  the  East,  rumour  after  rumour  reached 
Athens  that  the  great  contjueror  was  dead.  And 
the  arrival  of  each  rumour  was  followed  by 
an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  popular  joy.  And 
now  and  then  rumours  go  abroad  that  Calvinism 
is  dead,  and  the  exultation  of  certain  people  is 
hardly  less  enthusiastic  than  was  that  of  the 
Athenians  of  old.  But  those  "  who  are  to  act 
as  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Calvinism,  are 
either  yet  to  be  born,  or  they  have  before  them 
the  prospect  of  a  protracted  sojourn  on  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  time." 

"  The  Larger  Catechism  "  was  begun  in  1643, 
and  when  it  was  approaching  completion,  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism "  was  begun,  and  com- 
pleted in  1O47.  It  was,  strange  to  say,  almost 
wholly  the  work  of  Knglisl.  Churchmen,  as  all 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  save  Rutherford,  had  left 
before  it  was  begun.  Although  when  it  appeared, 
it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  important  re- 
sults of  the  labours  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  it  has  proved  to  be  its  most  useful 
work,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  besl  known,  for 
it  crowned  a  long  series  of  similar  catechisms, 
mostly  by  private  hands,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  had  been  cir- 
culated in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe, 
and  not  least  freely  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Neglected  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  swept  Puritanism  out 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  covered  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  all  its  works  with  unmer- 
ited oblivion,  this  English  book  won  for  itself  a 
foremost  place  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth,  both  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  in  all  the 
thriving  religious  communities  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  On  it  has  been  nurtured  the  piety  of 
all  Presbyterian  homes  of  English  speech  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  its  masculine  theology 
has  had  more  influence  than  any  other  single 
cause  in  building  up  the  robust  and  virile  charac- 
ter of  the  Scottish  people,  and  of  their  descend- 


ants in  Ulster,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
British  Colonies. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages — as  early  as  i(j56  into  Latin 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  lOOo  into  both  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Oxford.  Popular  commentaries  upon  it 
have  continued  from  1657  until  the  present  day, 
testifying  to  its  value.  Richard  Hooker  says :  "I 
take  it  for  the  best  catechism  that  I  ever  saw." 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  "one  of  the  most  sublime 
works  of  the  human  understanding."  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  the  learned  German  Protestant  divine, 
recently  deceased,  reckoned  it  "  one  of  the  three 
typical  catechisms  of  Protestantism,  which  are 
likely  to  last  to  the  end  of  time."  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  recommended  it  as  "  the  best  com- 
pendium of  the  Christian  religion  extant." 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  when  pear  the  close  of  his 
life  that  "  the  older  I  grow — and  I  now  stand  on 
the  brink  of  eternity — the  more  comes  back  to 
me  the  first  sentence  in  the  catechism  which  I 
learned  when  a  child,  and  t!ie  fuller  and  deeper  its 
meaning  becomes — '  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.'  " 

In  our  day  there  are  many  objections  taken  to 
the  Shorter  Catechism  when  used  in  the  teaching 
of  the  young.  The  chief  of  these  are  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  burden  to  the  memory,  and  so  tech- 
nical and  doctrinal  in  its  language  as  to  be  above 
the  average  scholar,  and  therefore  without  much 
real  edification.  The  answer  is  that,  what  in 
youth  is  a  mere  memory  lesson  becomes  in  after 
years  an  invaluable  and  definite  vade-mecum,  in 
professional  and  experimental  knowledge.  It  is 
a  sort  of  "  ready  reckoner  "  to  the  meaning  of 
the  inspired  teaching  scattered  over  the  Word  of 
God.  As  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the 
scholarly  elders  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church — Mr.  W.  Mortimer  Clark,  y.c,  of  To- 
ronto— "  The  instruction  communicated  through 
its  use  has  largely  conduced  to  create  the  interest 
which  is  taken  in  all  doctrinal  and  theological 
questions  by  Presbyterians.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  Presbyterians  of  all 
classes  possess  a  more  intelligent  understantling 
of  doctrine  than  that  which  prevails  among  other 
branches  of  the  Church.  They  arc  morv.  keen  to 
detect  error  in  its  first  beginnings,  and  less  liable 
to  be  misled  by  erroneous  teachings  than  are  the 
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mass  of  nictnhfrs  of  other  comiininions.  TIhto 
is,  among  tlu'su  wlio  liave  rt'ceivnd  their  rchf^ioiis 
instriictiun  through  this  adinirahlu  catuchism,  a 
certain  stabihty  in  knowledge,  and  sobriety  of 
thon^'ht,  which  prevent  them  from  becoming' 
rehKiotis  thistledowns  bh)wn  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  The  systematic  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy which  has  permeated  the  people  where  the 
teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  has  prevailed, 
affords  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ha/y  and  ill- 
defined  notions  which  obtain  among  those  not  so 
instructed.  The  stateliness  and  di^jnity  of  its 
language  and  its  constant  reference  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  only  authority  for  its  statements 
have  tended  to  produce  a  reverential  spirit  for 
sacred  things  among  those  who  have  imbibed 
their  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  through  early 
youth,  while  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  organization  has  promoted  that  non- 
sectarian  spirit  so  conspicuous  among  Presbyter- 
ians." 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechism  prepared  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines,  which  are  now  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  were  not  adopted  by  Parliament, 
as  a  compend  of  the  religious  belief  of  tlie  nation 
(for  by  the  taking  of  the  Solenm  Leaj,nie  and 
Covenant  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1643,  England  was 
committed  to  Presbyterianism,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  committed  in  a  state  of  civil  war)  ;  and  how 
after  long  years  of  Parliamentary  debate  and  the 
passing  of  Acts  of  Uniformity,  followed  by  intoler- 
ance and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Stuarts, 
Presbyterianism  was  rejected  and  Prelacy  re- 
stored ;  will  be  found  by  the  interested  reader  on 
the  pages  of  British  history.  In  1660,  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  Presbyterian- 
ism was  the  established  Church  of  England,  while 
the  utmost  toleration  was  accorded  others  hold- 
ing different  views.  To  save  the  country  from 
ruin  the  Presbyterians,  misled  by  the  King's 
royal  declaration,  welcomed  the  King's  return. 
But  alas!  Milton's  words  of  warning  soon  came 
true  :  "  Woe  be  to  you  Presbyterians  especially  if 
ever  any  of  Charles'  race  recover  the  sceptre  I 
Believe  me,  you  shall  pay  all  the  reckoning." 

It  is  not  the  province    of  this   paper  to  give 


statistics    as    to   the  numerical  strength  of   the 
I'resbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  but   it  may  not 
be  deemed  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  of  this   Church  in  Christ's 
visible  Kingdom  throughout  the  world.    Churches 
of  the  Reformed  faith   holding  the   Presbyterian 
system  are  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.     On  the  luiropean  continent,  embracing 
Austria,     Bohemia,    Galicia,   Moravia,    Belgium, 
France,  Germany,   Hungary,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands,  Russia,   Spain,   Geneva,   there    are    now 
report  .'d  239  Presbyteries;  for  the  United  King- 
dom, embracing  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
277    Presbyteries;    in  Asia,    embracing    Persia, 
Corea,  China,  Manchuria,  Japan  and  Ceylon,  15 
Presbyteries;    in   Africa,   embracing   Natal,   the 
Orange  Free  State,  Capetown,  Kaffraria,  Adelaide, 
21    Presbyteries;  in    North   America,  embracing 
the  Churches  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
687  Presbyteries;  in  South  America,  embracing 
Brazil,  Guiana  and  Surinam,  6  Presbyteries ;  in 
the   West   India    Islands,   embracing    Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Grenada,  Bermuda  and  St.  Thomas,  6 
Presbyteries;  in  Australia, embracing  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  40 
Presbyteries;  in  New  Zealand,  embracing  Otago 
and  Southland,  14  Presbyteries,  with   19  congre- 
gations in  the  New  Hebrides.     These  represent 
1,406  Presbyteries,  26,000  congregations,  23,000 
Ministers,  117,000  Ruling  Elders,  66,000  Deacons 
or  Boards  of  Management,  2,500  Licentiates  or 
Preachers,    3,000    Students    for    the     Ministry, 
4,000,000  Communicants,  29,000  Sabbath  Schools, 
231,000  Teachers,  3,000,000  Pupils,  with  contri- 
butions for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  amount- 
ing to  ^7,000,000.     These  figures  come  very  far 
short  of  the  actual  facts,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get 
information    from    foreign   fields,    but  they  give 
some  idea  of  the  different  races  and  languages  of 
the  constituency  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
now    numbering     25,000,000    of    souls.     While 
valuing  their  own  distinctive  principles,  Presby- 
terians are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  seek  the  extension    >f 
His  Kingdom,  by  whatever  name  they  may  Le 
known.     They  are  not  exclusive,  but  in  the  best 
sense  Catholic,  and  welcome  to  their  Communion 
all  who  believe  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints. 
As  Dr.  Marshall  Lang  said  in  his  sermon  at  the 
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opeiiinijof  thelast  Presbyterian  Council  (Glasgow, 
June,  iS(j6)  :  "  Are  wo  to  make  I'reshyterianisrn 
the  great  subject  of  our  adtiiiration  ?  Nay,  surely. 
What  are  Presbytery,  Prelacy,  Wesleyanisni, 
etc.;  what  are  our  several  nomenclatures,  but  the 
names  of  the  streets  in  the  City  of  Goil  ?  We 
have  our  honest  preferences,  but  the  corporate 
life  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  several  streits  is 
not  drawn  from  tiiem.  but  from  the  ail-environinj; 


City.  It  is  that  City  which  lieth  four  square, 
whose  hei(;ht  and  length  and  breadth  are  equal, 
which  beyond  and  above  all  issues  towers  on  our 
sinht.  We  have  our  Churches  and  we  love  them, 
but  if  we  love  tliem  wisely,  it  is  because  through 
them  wc  realize  a  defmite  place  and  part  in  the 
Unity  that  encloses  yet  transcends  them  all — the 
one  Hoily,  the  Hody  of  Jesus  Christ."  Such  should 
be  the  principles  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism. 


PRESBYIHKIANISM  IN  CANADA-EDITOR'S  NOTES 


Early   Presbyterian  Conditions   in  Canada. 

In  iiSjoa  Memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  Glasfjow 
Colonial  Society  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  western  part  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
congregations  in  the  Western,  London,  Gore, 
Niagara  and  Home  Districts.  These  documents 
appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  fifth  annual  Report 
of  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society,  and  contained 
some  valuable  historical  information  regarding 
the  pioneer  Presbyterian  community  of  Ontario. 
The  first  mentioned  document  was  as  follows  : 

"The  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  George  Sheed,  of 
Ancaster  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gale,  of  Amherst- 
burgh  ;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  McGill,  of  Niagara  ; 
Respectfully  showeth  :  That  your  memorialists 
are  ordained  ministers  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  charge 
of  congregations  in  the  Gore,  Western  and 
Niagara  Districts  of  Upper  Canada,  and  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  religious  state  of  their  dis- 
persed and  hitherto  much  neglected  countrymen 
in  this  Province.  That  for  some  time  they  have 
fondly  hoped  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  from 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  actuated,  and  the  frequent  representa- 
tions that  have  been  made  concerning  the  state 
of  Presbyterian  settlers  in  these  Provinces  as  re- 
gards religious  ordinances, would  have  made  some 
adequate  and  permanent  provision  for  supplying 
them  with  religious  instruction  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  in  which  they  were  educated 
and  to  which  they  are  still  attached. 

That  this  hope,  however,  has  in  a  great  measure 


been  disappointed  hitherto,  the  paltry  sum  of 
£750  sterling  being  the  only  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  this  Province,  while  large  sums  are 
annually  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and, 
as  your  memorialists  believe,  appropriated  ex- 
clusively for  the  support  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which,  evincing  a  great 
anxiety  to  become  dominant  in  this  Colony,  and 
eagerly  improving  her  advantages  for  that  purpose, 
has  oftener  placed  her  missionaries  in  populous 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  forming  congregations 
than  to  minister  to  congregations  of  her  own 
communion  already  existing — the  petition  of  two 
or  three  respectable  individuals  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  for  a  clergyman  being  all  that 
is  required  to  procure  the  settlement  of  one  with 
a  salary  of  jTzoo  sterling  a  year. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  your  memor- 
ialists feel  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  urge  the 
claims  of  the  destitute  Presbyterian  settlers  in  this 
Province  on  the  attention  of  your  Society.  That, 
being  convinced  that  your  benevolent  exertions 
would  have  been  more  extensively  felt  in  this 
Province  had  adequate  information  concerning 
its  religious  wants  been  laid  before  you,  your 
memorialists,  with  reference  to  the  eleventh 
regulation  of  the  Society,  beg  leave  to  offer 
themselves  as  a  Committee  of  correspondence 
on  the  subject  so  far  as  regards  the  Upper 
District  of  this  Province  ;  and  would  earnestly 
entreat  the  immediate  and  serious  consideration 
of  your  Society  to  the  accompanying  document 
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which,  while  it  will  in  some  measure  «!ii!il)le  your  Society  shall  be  pleased  to  give  its  concurrence, 

Society  to  juilf-e  of  the  latnental)li!  destitution  of  and  the  adilitional  support  that  may  be  deenie<l 

rehijions  privileges  undur  which  tiie  I'resliytcrian  necessary,  they  will  proceed  without  ilelay  to  use 

community   labours,  is  still  far  from  affording  a  their  best  exertions   in   obtaining  subscriptions 

view  of  the  evil  in  its  full  extent,  even  in  that  both  from  the  partiesmore  immediately  concerned 

portion  of  the   country   to  which  it  practically  and  among  the  members  of  their  own  congrega- 

refers — for,  though  they  are  aware  that  members  tions.     They  would  also  state  their  entire  con- 


of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  dispersed,  in  greater 
or  less  numbers,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
deriving  also  a  constant  increase  from  emigration, 
it  is  impossible  for  your  memorialists  to  furnish 
any  statement  regarding  them  sutTiciently  definite 
to  be  laid  before  your  Society. 

That,  while  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Presby- 
terian community  are  thus  so  great  and  urgent, 
and  while  frequent  solicitations  and  en(|iiirie3 
are  made  by  congregations  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  ministrations  of  clergymen  of  their  own 
Church,  your  memorialists,  knowing  the  very 
limited  means  of  the  applicants,  and  that  no 
further  assistance  is  for  the  present  to  be  obtained 


viction  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  at 
most  these  missionaries  would  all  obtain  per- 
manent settlement  as  pastors,  and  thereby  afford 
your  Society  an  opportunity  of  further  extending 
its  uselulness  by  the  appointment  of  others 
in  their  stead. 

Your  memorialists  would  again  earnestly  entreat 
the  early  attentionof  your  Society  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Presbyterian  community  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  harvest  is  indeed  great  and 
the  labourers  few;  and,  while  they  fervently  implore 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  your  pious  and  truly 
benevolent  exertions,  they  are  encouraged  in  the 
midst  of  their  present  difficulties  to  cherish  the 


from  Government,  can  see  no  means  of  supplying     hope  that  Divine  Providence  will  bless  you  with 
these  wants,  either  as  respects  the  more  nuiner-     the  means  of  causing  the  wilderness  to  be  glad, 
ous  and  compact  congregations,  or  the  smaller     and   the   desert   to   rejoice   and  blossom  as  the 
and    more    scattered    bodies    of    Presbyterians     rose." 
throughout  the  Province,  unless  they  can  engage 
the  effective  support  of  your  Society.   That,  being 
aware   that   few  of  the  congregations  could,  at 
present,    furnish    individually  any   considerable 
proportion    of   the   provision    requisite    for  the 
support  of  a  minister,  but  that  all  would  contri- 
bute according  to  their  means,  your  memorialists 
are  of  opinion  that  your  Society  would  give  the 
most  effectual  assistance  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  object  in  view  if,  instead  of  designating 
ministers   for   particular    congregations,    a    few 
missionaries   were   sent  out    to   itinerate  within 
certain  assigned  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
your   Society,  or  of  your    memorialists,  if  that 
should  be  deemed  expedient. 

That,  if  this  system,  which,  under  the  extensive 
and  pressing  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the 
limited  means  of  relief  that  can  for  the  present 
be  made  available,  your  memorialists  are  convinced 
would  be  the  most  effective,  should  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  your  Society,  they  entertain  no 
doubt  that  to  each  of  three  or  four  sucti  mission- 
aries a  sum  of  not  less  than  £^o  currency  could 
be  procured  in  this  country ;  and  as  soon  as  the 


The  Church  of  Scotland  In  Canada  In  1840. 

The  following  letter,  dated  at  Toronto  on  July 
7th,  1840,  and  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
Urquhart  as  Moderator,  was  addressed  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
"  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
to  the  Venerable  the  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee for  corresponding  with  Scottish  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  is  of 
some  historical  value  : 

"The  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  of  Synod,  now  nearly  closed,  which 
will  be  transmitted  to  ^'ou  as  soon  as  they  are 
published,  will  suggest  the  deliberations  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  and  will  exhibit  to  you 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  us  to 
maintain  the  order  of  our  Provincial  Church,  and 
to  extend  its  boundaries.  Actuated  with  an 
unextinguishable  veneration  for  the  rules  and 
example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  had 
recourse  to  her  past  history  and  have  endeavoured, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  to  apply 
them    t .   the   peculiar  circumstances  in   which 
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wo  arc  placed.  In  jii(l[;in;j  o(  tin-  wi»il«)tn  iiml 
propriitty  of  oiir  priiit!C(liii>,'S,  yuiir  ("ommitlcu 
will,  III)  (loiibt,  keep  oiir  position  iini!  prospects, 
in  tliis  ncfiit  C(>lt)ny.  in  view. 

Witli  iispict  to  the  loj;;il  ami  constitiitioniil 
claims  of  this  Syiioil,  as  tiic  rcprcsL'titalivc  of  the 
Cliiirrh  of  Scot  lam!  in  Canada,  for  encoiira>,'emciit 
ami  support  from  the  Civil  Ciovfrnmeiit,  wc  liavu 
not  thought  it  cxpcdiciil,  diirinjr  the  present 
Session,  to  institiitc  any  prncecdin);s.  The  icceiit 
decision  of  the  JiidKes  of  Knf,'lanil  confirm inj,'  that 
interpretation  oi  the  law  which  we  have  always 


Generil,  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray, 

advocated  has  clearly  established  the  rifjht  and 
status  of  every  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
planted  in  a  British  Colony.  We  look  forward, 
now  at  length,  with  some  confidence,  to  a  faithful 
and  impartial  carrying  out  of  this  decision. 
Wearied  with  the  protracted  agitation  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  question,  from  which  so  many 
evils  have  arisen  within  the  Province,  we  are 
willing  to  leave  the  settlement  of  it  entirely  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  To  this  ac  (|uiescence 
we  are  the   more  readily  brought,   from    a  per- 


suasion that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  on  th«* 
part  of  your  ("omimttee  to  secure  for  the  Presli\- 
teriaii  population  of  Canada  an  equitable  pio- 
portion  of  this  property  for  the  maintenancD 
of  religion.  It  is  with  de-ep  and  r.iifeigned  thank- 
fulness tu  the  Lord  God  omiiipotent,  who 
reigneth  over  all,  that  wc  view  this  long  con- 
tinued and  embittered  controversy  as  now  at 
last  terminated  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  blot 
(  n  any  part  of  our  t)rocei  dings.  We  think 
wo  may  justly  claim,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
people,  that  we  have  long  borne  injustice  with 
patience  ;  that  we  defeiidetl  our  cause  with  great 
moderation  ;  that  wc  contemplate  our  triumph 
over  the  opponents  of  our  just  rights  without 
any  undue  exultation  ;  and  can  now  review 
the  unrneriteil  censure  and  arrogant  pretensions 
of  those  who  sought  to  place  their  feet  upon  our 
necks  without  any  failure  of  that  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things.  Looking  forward  now  to  the 
fuller  aid  that  may  be  granted  us  for  relieving 
the  mournful  spiritual  destitution  that  prevails 
around  us,  it  will  be  our  constant  study  to  make 
any  aid  we  receive  return  with  tenfold  advantage 
upon  all  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  have  further  to  inform  your  Committee 
that  the  long  pending  negotiations  for  admitting 
the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  into  con- 
nection with  us  have  been  brought  during  our 
present  session  to  a  successful  termination. 
This  measure  has  in  various  forms  occupied  the 
deliberations  of  our  Church  Courts  since  their 
first  formation  in  iSjj.  The  body  referred  to 
had  existed  for  many  years  previously,  and  was 
increasing  in  numbers  and  inlluence.  At  a  time 
when  only  one  or  two  ministers  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  several 
Presbyterian  ministers  from  other  bodies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  emigrated  hither,  and  had 
gathered  under  their  care  congregations,  com- 
posed in  no  small  proportion  of  persons  who 
originally  belonged  to  our  Communion  ;  most 
of  whom,  though  attached  to  their  present  pastors, 
held  fast  all  their  former  principles  and  pre- 
dilections, and  still  sought  to  be  regarded  as  in 
fellowship  with  the  Mother  Church.  This  body 
of  ministers,  whose  services  to  the  Presbyterian 
cause  and  to  the  general  interests  of  religion 
we  cordially  acknowledge,   had   arisen  so  much 
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in  llio  oHtimation  of  tlic  Local  (iDvernniont  ihat 
tht;ir  application  for  pecuniary  aid  was  favourably' 
enti:rtaincil,  and  tliat  it  niijjlit  Ik;  >,'i,inti'd  in  such 
a  fnanntr  as  to  prouiott;  tlic  (luut  of  tin:  Colony, 
and  also  that  thu  Govcrnnimt  niijjht  not  have  to 
provide!  for  two  divisions  of  thu  itaniu  Church, 
it  was  rfconuncndt<l  in  a  dfsp.iti  h  fioin  Sir 
CICor^,'e  Murray,  then  one  of  I  lis  Maji-sly's  Prin- 
cipal Sfcretarics  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  that 
\vc,  with  the  United  Synod,  should  form  ourselves 
into  j)ne  Church,  and  in  the  faith  that  this  would 
1)0  speedily  accomplished,  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Synoii  were  placed  upon  the  same  fi.oting 
in  respect  of  pecuniary  aid  as  the  ministers  in 
connecticjn  with  the  Chun  h  of  Siotland. 

After  the  patrona^'e  of  the  Government  had 
thus  been  extended  to  them,  various  difliculties 
started  up  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  union, 
varying,'  in  their  aspects  during  every  successive 
year ;  but  the  desired  consummation  still  appeared 
to  be  brouj,'ht  nearer.  The  late  political  dis- 
turbances and  the  chanRcs  now  contemplated 
in  the  Civil  Government  have  had  their  inlliience 
in  hastening  the  S'^'tlemcnt  of  this  measure. 
During  last  winter,  and  pending  the  discussion 
on  the  Clergy  Reserves  Hill  in  the  Legislature, 
the  friends  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  Assi;mbly 
and  in  the  Council,  in  order  to  secure  for  Presby- 
terians a  fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
property,  favoured  a  proposition  that  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  census  of  Presbyterians  the  United 
Synod  should  be  held  as  included  in  the  Synod 
of  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature with  this  provision.  This  comprehension 
indeed  was  made  without  any  formal  consent 
sought  or  obtained  from  our  people,  or  any  of  nur 
Church  Courts.  But  the  members  who  proposed 
it  had  long  been  distinguished  as  the  most  able 
and  zealous  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Presbyterian  cause ;  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  negotiations  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  United  Synod  into  our  body;  and 
were  fully  persuaded  that  every  difficulty  was  so 
far  obviated  that  nothing  remained  but  the  formal 
completion  of  the  act  by  the  respective  ecclesias- 
tical judicatures. 

At  this,  our    first    meeting    since  these  pro- 


cecdiiiRB  took  place  in  the  Legislature,  circum- 
Htnnce«    huvu   so   harmoniously   combined   that 
the  act  of  admission  has  been  concluded  with 
an   almost  perfect  unanimity.     Hy  this  step  we 
have  brought  within  our  pale  seventeen  ministers, 
exercising  a  pastoral  8upcrint«:ndence  over  Hocks 
that  have  been  collectively  estimated  at  lo,ooo, 
all  professing  adherence  to  our  staiulards  t>f  faith 
and  worship.     In  this  measure,  while  we  have 
carefully  nmintained  every  one  of  our  distinctive 
principles,  we  have  set  an  example  of  fraternal 
coalescence  in  a  community  presenting  a  scene 
of  division  in  religious  matters  of  which  those 
accustomed   only   to   the   state    of  the   Chur<:h 
in   Scotland   can   scarcely  form  an   idea;    niid, 
as   we   firmly    trust,   we   have    removed   causes 
of   disunion    for  the   future,   the  consequences 
of  which,  had  the  two  bodies  continued  apart, 
coulil  not  have  been  contemplate<l  without  dismay. 
We  may  now  indulge  more  agreeable  anticipa- 
tions.    It  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to   make  a   more  economical  distribution 
of  the   fuiids    appropriated    for   the   support  of 
religion ;  and   it   will  now  be   more  within  our 
power  to  unite  congregations  that  have  hitherto 
been  divided,  to  carry  out  more  fully  our  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  combine  more  effectually  for  the 
organisation  and  supply  of  vacant  congregations. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  healing  spirit  that  has 
of  late  fallen  upon  the  National  Ch  jrch  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland* 
we  are  inspired  with   the  greater  solicitude  to 
follow  their  example,    so    far  as  the  diversity 
of   our  circumstances  will   admit ;    and  we  feel 
assured  that  you  will  be  gratified  with  the  issue, 
and  approve  of  the  principles  by  which  we  have 
been  guided. 

With  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
we  have  received  intelligence  of  the  kind  and 
liberal  spirit  with  which  you  have  regarded  our 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  for 
general  education  and  theology.  We  are  gratified 
to  perceive  that  you  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
that  we  have  formed  of  its  indispensable  neces- 
sity, and  that  you  arc  disposed  to  lend  us  such 
aid  as  the  Christian  public  may  put  in  your 
power  to  give.  That  there  are  multitudes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  will  respond  liberally  to 
your   call   in   our   behalf  we    do   not   entertain 
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a  doubt.  Are  not  we,  who  in  our  groat  need 
look  to  you  for  assistance  in  this  great 
undertaking,  your  brethren  according  to  the 
llcsh  and  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  hope  ?  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated 
that  you  cannot,  e.vrept  in  the  most  sparing  and 
insufficient  measure,  send  among  us  ministers 
educated  in  your  Universities.  How  then  can 
you  better  evince  your  regard  for  us  than  by 
assisting  us  in  founding  a  University  among 
ourselves,  at  vhich  the  native-born  youth  may  be 
trained  up  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  '?  The 
^^"■ogress  that  we  h.ive  made  in  this  undertaking, 
considering  that  our  efforts  have  as  yet  been 
only  very  partia'  .s  in  a  high  degree  encouraging, 
ijubscriptions  have  been  reported  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ^{^'i 5,000  and  of  these  about  ^5,000 
have  already  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer.  Wt  have  commenced  this  work  in  a 
season  of  great  depression  in  temporal  things. 
If  it  shall  please  God  again  to  send  us  prosperity 
we  may  reap  a  liberality  exceeding  that  which 
our  most  sanguine  frie.ids  have  anticipated. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  gratification  and 
humble  thankfulness  to  God  that  we  inform  you 
of  the  subordination  and  harmony  prevailing 
among  the  different  judicatures  of  the  Church. 
You  will  the  more  readily  attribute  this  to  a  right 
cause  when  you  consider  their  recent  formation, 
the  inexperience  of  most  of  their  members  in  the 
rules  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings, 
and  the  many  new  and  difficult  questions  that 
have  been  forced  upon  our  deliberations.  Cases 
ofordii.ary  discipline  w  have  reason  to  believe 
are  \yisi  ly  and  faithfully  n  anaged  by  our  Kirk 
Sessions.  References  to  the  higher  Courts  have 
been  few.  Since  we  were  constituted  into  a  Synod 
we  have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
deposing  onr  minister  and  suspending  two,  one 
of  whom  nas  been  restored  ;  and  in  several 
instances  we  'lave  had  to  employ  strong  measures 
to  prevent  ninisters  deposed  in  Scotland  from 
intruding  themselves  upon  the  people  as  if  they 
were  stdl  Jt'tled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
ministry.  The  submission  that  is  yielded  to 
cc(  lesiastical  authority,  and  a  discreet  moder- 
ation in  its  exercise,  have  hitherto  rcndeied  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  have  frequent  recourse  to 
you  for  counsel  and  advice.     AVo  advert  to  these 


circumstances,  being  assured  of  your  congratu- 
lations, that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  enabled 
in  peace  and  quietness  to  maintain  the  order  of 
His  house. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  enter  into 
fraternal  correspondence  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland,  of  whose  members  a  very 
considerable  number  are  found  mixed  up  in  our 
congregations.  The  object  of  this  correspondence 
is  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween us  and  that  Church ;  not  only  because  of 
its  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
because  we  have  received  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  receive  large  accessions  from  it,  and  ate 
desirous  to  obtain  from  it  some  ministerial 
labourers  to  aid  us  in  this  extensive  field. 
We  have  also  exchanged  letters  of  fraternal 
regard  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  with  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  in  the  United  States;  the 
former  hus  lately,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
primitive  age,  borne  its  testimony  against  some 
dangerous  errors  that  had  insidiously  crept  into 
it,  and  has  asserted  the  pure  doctrine  and  discip- 
line of  the  Presbyterian  standards;  the  latter, 
though  existing  among  a  people  proverbially 
given  to  change,  has  maintained  with  remarkable 
constancy  tne  good  order  and  Scriptural  faith  of 
their  fathers.  We  have  been  induced  to  enter 
into  this  correspondence  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance? which  need  not  here  be  adverted  to; 
but  above  all  that  we  may  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  those  who,  on  this  continent,  not 
only  hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  who 
acknowledge  those  Synods,  and  bear  that  distinc- 
tive name  by  which  we  are  known  as  a  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Regarding,  as  we  always  do,  with  intense  and 
affectionate  interest,  our  native  land  and  the 
National  Church  in  which  we  have  been  blessed, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  i^eep 
sympathy  for  your  beloved  Zion  in  her  present 
state  of  perplexity  and  trial.  For  our  brethren 
and  companions'  sakes  we  can  never  cease  to 
say:  'peace  be  within  thee.'  Our  hope  and 
prayer  is,  that  she  shall  be  brought  out  of  the 
furnace  as  gold  purified  by  the  fire.  With  an 
affection,  undiminished  by  distance  and  long 
separation,  we  bear  her  up  in  our  remembrance 
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before  a  tlirone  of  grace.     We  can  look  calmly 
on  her  dangers,  free  from  those  fears  and  distrac- 
tions incident  to  a  nearer  position,  and  we  think 
we  can   see   through   the  dissolving  cloud   the 
promise  of  a  brighter  day.     Even  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  we  feel   the    impulse  of  that  more 
vigonrous  life  to  which,  by  the  reviving  influences 
of  the  Holy    Spirit,   she   has   been  raised.     We 
look  around  for  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  we 
behold   her  embracing  them.     We  turn    to  the 
benighted  millions  of  Asia,  and  we  discern  her 
energetic  missionaries  preparing  in   her  schools 
instruments  which    God    may    employ   for   the 
regeneration   of  their  country.     We   have  seen 
what  munificence  she  has  displayed  in  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  desolate  places  in  her 
own   territory.     We   have   witnessed   her   stand 
nobly  forth  in  the  defence  of  truth,  and  offer  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  love  it — and 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  tree  bearing  such  fruit, 
though  much  shaken  by  the  winds,   will  not  be 
blasted  or  overthrown  in  the  displeasure  of  God. 
On  our  part,  we  may  be  permitted  to  declare 
that,  as  a  Church,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  that   position  in  which 
we  have  been  placed  by  that    gracious  Redeemer 
who  determines  the  bounds   of  our  habitation, 
and  apportions  to  His  servants  their  sphere  of 
labour.      The    population    of    this    Colony    has 
increased,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  imrease, 
with  great  rapidity,  and  such  is  the  fertility  of 
our    soil   and   the  extent   of  our   territory  that, 
within  much  less  than  a  century,  it  will  probably 
be  reckoned  by  millions.     Forecasting  what  the 
character   of  future    settlers    shall    be,    we   are 
fearful  lest  it  should  too  nearly  resemble  what  we 
already   witnessed,   in   those  crowds   of  human 
beings,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  poorer 
classes  in  our  native  land,  many  of  them  indiffer- 
ently instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  religion, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  of  depraved  habits,  who 
seek  a  home  here,    and   are   more  intent  on  the 
conveniences  of  a  present   world  than  thoughtful 
of  the   well-being  of  their  iumiortal  nature,  and 
consequently  in  danger  of  sinking  into  that  state 
of  spiritual  ignorance  and  unconcern  which  surely 
leads  to  the  laxity  of  morals  and  civil  disorder. 
We  have  aroimd  us,  everywhere,  the  most  melan- 
choly evidence  of  the  tendency  of  our  emigrant 


population,  and  especially  of  their  descendants 

in   the   first   and   second   degree,    to  assume  a 

character  mournfully  different  from  that  which 

distinguished  their  original  kindred.     With  what 

pain   do  we  often   witness  persons  bearing  the 

Scottish    name,   yet  defaced  of  all  the  peculiar 

excellencies  of  their  progenitors  ;    religion  cast 

aside  by  them  altogether,  or  held  in  some  one  of 

its  fanatical  and  corrupted  forms  I     Popery,  also, 

you  are  aware,  has  an  extensive  foothold  among 

the  settlers  of  French  origin,  and  is  continually 

gaining  fresh  accessions  from  Ireland  ;  and  this, 

with  the  irreligion   t''at  is  borne  hither  on  the 

tide  of  emigration,  attlicts  our  spirits  and  fills  us 

with  alarm.     Our  only  hope  is  in  God,  and  in 

the  sure  belief  that  his  word  will  prevail.     And 

we  trust  that  all  our   ministers   are   faithful  in 

declaring   it   and  in  watching   over   their  flocks 

with  vigilance   and   prayer.     Amidst   the   many 

difficulties  that  beset  us,   we  presume  to  say  that 

we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  raising  up  a  Church 

on  the  foundati.  ii  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 

Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone, 

that  shall  be  preserved  to  diffuse  its  blessings  on 

all  coming  generations." 

The  Canadian  Disruption  of  1844.  The  meet- 
ing of  Synod  at  which  the  Disruption  was  accom- 
plished took  place  at  Kingston  in  July,  1844.  It 
has  been  thought  that,  had  the  question  of  separ- 
ation not  been  hurried  on  at  a  time  of  great  agi- 
tation and  excitement,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  taken  place,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deputation  sent  out  by  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  influence  of  the  sec- 
ular press,  by  agitating  and  exciting  the  people, 
had  much  to  do  with  accelerating  the  movement. 
Ii.  this  connection  the  following  letter  of  remon- 
strance addressed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  of  historical  importance.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cook  as  Moderator: 

"  We,  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  Synod  assembled,  feel 
ourselves  constrained  by  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty  to  ourselves,  and  the  people  under  our  care, 
to  address  to  your  Chun:h  a  few  words  of  remon- 
strance respecting  thecourse  of  conduct  which  you 
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have  pursued  towards  the  Presbyterian  Clnirch  in 
tliis  country.  Placeil  as  \vu  are  in  a  position 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Cliurcii  of  Scot- 
land ;  exempted  from  all  the  grievances,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Disrup- 
tion there  ;  and  possessing  a  full,  free,  and  un- 
questioned right  of  jurisdiction  in  all  things  spirit- 
ual; we  naturally  supposed  that  we  were  not 
called  either  by  duty  or  expediency  to  agitate 
questions  which  neither  did,  nor  could,  practically 
concern  us. 

Amid  many  difficulties  and  privations  which 
are  neither  experienced,  nor  conceived  of,  by  min- 
isters of  any  Denomination  in  Scotland,  we  were 
engaged  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  our  labours 
in  this  extensive  region.  In  such  circumstances 
we  should  naturally  have  expected  from  all 
Churches  professing  the  same  faith  every  possible 
encouragement  and  assistance.  It  was  therefore 
with  niuch  surprise  and  regret  that  we  observed 
in  some  of  the  organs  of  the  Free  Church 
expressions  of  a  desire  to  produce,  or  at  least  to 
countenance,  a  disruption  in  our  Synod,  and 
division  and  strife  among  our  congregations.  We 
wore  for  a  time  willing  to  ascribe  this  to  ignor- 
ance of  our  condition,  or  to  a  want  of  due  con- 
sideration of  the  position  of  our  Church  ;  but 
from  the  subsequent  co.iduct  of  the  Free  Church 
in  publishing  and  sending  out  letters,  addresses, 
and  other  documents  calculated  to  e.xcite  the 
feelings  of  our  people,  and  commissioning  depu- 
tations for  the  same  purpose,  we  are  compelled, 
however  unwillingly,  to  conclude  that  there 
exists  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  thit 
Church  to  disturb  and  distract  the  congregations 
under  our  care.  We  cannot  regard  such  conduct 
as  wise,  generous,  or  Christian,  but  still,  when 
we  think  of  the  high  character  and  the  beneficent 
efforts  of  many  of  the  members  of  your  Church, 
we  cherish  the  hope  that,  when  the  case  is  ful'y 
and  fairly  represented,  you  will  see  cause  to  adopt 
a  different  line  of  conduct. 

We  enjoy  the  very  same  liberty,  and  stand  in 
the  very  same  position,  as  that  for  which  those 
who  now  constitute  the  Free  Church  so  long 
contended  ;  a  position  similar  io  that  of  tiie 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  We  are  as  entirely 
free,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  Free 
Church  itself,   or  as  any   Chiiich   in  the  world 


whether  established  or  not  established.  It  was 
admitteil  by  every  member  of  the  Synod  present 
at  Kingston  in  July  last,  even  by  those  who  left 
us,  'that  none  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Disruption  in  Scotland  exist  here,'  and  in  the 
published  wonls  of  one  of  those  very  persons  it  is 
declareil, '  whatever  may  be  the  difference  between 
the  Established  atul  Free  Churches  in  Scotland, 
they  utterly  vanish  in  Canada.'  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  u.ireasonable  that,  when 
called  upon  suddenly  to  make  a  change  in  our 
position  which  we  clearly  saw  would  plunge  us  in 
unnumbered  evils,  without  the  smallest  corres- 
ponding benefit,  we  should  at  least  pause  and 
deliberate  before  taking  a  step  which  would  be 
attended  with  such  fearful  consequences ;  and  we 
certainly  had  a  right  to  expect  that,  before  being 
accused  of  acting  from  unworthy  motives,  and 
exposed  to  unjust  censures  both  here  and  in 
Scotland,  as  being  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the 
Redeemer's  cause,  we  shou'  *  have  been,  at  the 
very  least,  requested  in  a  calm  and  Christian 
manner  to  state  the  reasons  of  our  conduct. 

We  claim  for  ourselves  the  same  liberty  of 
ju  iging  and  acting  which  we  concede  to  others, 
and  we  solemnly  declare  that  in  ah  we  have  done 
in  this  matter  we  have  acted  according  to  our 
conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  do  what  would  be  the 
most  conducive  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
people  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  there- 
fore deeply  aggrieved  when  we  see  charges  which 
we  must  characterize  as  reckles;:  and  unwarrant- 
able brought  against  those  who,  to  say  the  least, 
huve  been  as  faithful  and  labourious  in  the  service 
of  the  I  ord  as  they  who  bring  forward  such 
allegations  ;  men  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
hcHt  of  the  day,  who  rave  spent  years  of  ill- 
requited  labour  in  gathering  in  those  who  but 
for  their  exertions  would  have  been  strangers  to 
the  means  of  grace. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
we  e.itertain  any  hard  or  hostile  feelings  towards 
the  i'^ree  Church.  Many  of  its  members  we 
revere  and  love  ;  we  admire  their  devoti  dness 
and  their  zeal ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in 
taking  the  position  they  assumed,  they  acted  on 
the  most  sincere  convictions  of  duty.  We  should 
therefore    gl.idly    welcome    that    Church    as    a 
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fellow-labourer    with     us    in    evanReliziiiR    this 
country  ;  and  surely  ihe  laml   is  wide  enouph  for 
us  both — there  is  work  enoiij^h  to  employ  all  our 
exertions  and  all  our  means.      Why  then  may 
we  not  say  to  each  other,  •  Let  there  be  no  strife, 
I  pray  thee,  betwiin  thee   and  me;  Is  not  the 
whole  land  befora  us  '  ?     Why  should  our  feelings 
of  Christian  re^jard,   and    our  desire  of  friendly 
co-operation,  be  thwailed  by  the  stern  aspect  of 
hostility  ?     Why  should  the  late  division  in  our 
Synod,  a  division  which   may  justly  be  termed 
the  most  perfectly  uncalled  for,  the  most  utterly 
unaccountable  schism  which  ever  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  be  encouraged  and  perpet- 
uated by  your  influence,  instead  of  being  healed, 
as  it  might  possibly  be,  by  your  interposition? 
Wi.^    should  the  able   and   zealous  missionaries 
you   send    among    us    exert    their    energies    in 
endeavouring  to  distract,  that  is,  to  destroy,  our 
settled   congregations,    instead    of  carrying  the 
message  of  salvation  into  those  numerous  places 
in  our  i  in  1  where  a  preacher's  voice  is  seldom 
hearu  i*     Why  should  two  bodies  of  Christians, 
agreeing   in    doctrine,    worship,    and   discipline, 
differing  only  in  name,   and   very  little  even  in 
that,   fill  the    land   with   their   contentions,  and 
excite  the  grief  of  the  Christian  and  the  scorn  of 
the  ungodly  ? 

We  trust  that  this  representation  will  be  taken, 
as  it  is  intended,  in  good  part.  We  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  conduct  adopted  by  your 
Church  towards  ours  has  tended  to  excite  feelings 
of  dislike  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  this 
country,  wlio  were  once  disposed  to  regard  the 
I'ree  Church  with  affection  and  esteem;  and 
that  it  would  conduce  to  your  honour  and  advan- 
tage, no  less  than  to  our  peace  and  W'.'lfare,  to 
adopt  a  course  of  conduct  more  liberal,  mote 
conciliatory,  and  more  Christian." 

Presbyterian  Union  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1860. 

In  iiS()o  tile  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  had  forty 
ministers  on  its  roll,  and  five  missionaries  in  for- 
eign lands  ;  the  Free  Church  Synod  hnd  thirty- 
si.x  ministers  on  its  roll.  Tiie  two  bodies  discuss- 
ing and  ratifying  the  terms  of  union  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
tlie  Lower  Provinces  of  British  North  America. 
Tiio  Preamble  of  the  document  declared   that  the 


two  Synods  recognized  each  other  as  Churches  of 
Christ,  deplored  tiie  differences  which  had  hither- 
to e.<isted  between  them,  desired  to  form  a  union, 
and  agreed  to  the  following  statement  of  principles 
a^  a  basis : 

"  Article  I.  That  whatever  designation  may  be 
adopted  by  the  United  Church  it  shall  be  in  all 
respects  free  and  completely  independent  of  for- 
eign jurisdiction  and  interference,  but  may  hold 
friendly  intercourse  with  sister  Churches  whose 
soundness  in  the  faith  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
polity  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  united 
body. 

Article  II.  That  the  great  v  hja^i  of  onion  shall 
be  the  advancement  of  the  R  !  j' -.er's  glory  by  a 
more  visible  expression  of  the  ..-.ty  and  love  of 
the  members  of  Christ's  body  ;  the  cultivation  of 
a  more  fervent  piety,  devoted  zeal  and  practical 
godliness  and,  subordinate  thereto,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  more  united  testimony  against  all 
Popish,  Socinian,  Arminian,  Erastian  and  other 
heresies,  as  these  have  been  exhibited  in  past 
ages  or  are  now  manifested  under  the  garb  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus;  and  the  providing  by  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  the  united  body  of  a  duly  qual- 
ified ministry  for  an  efficient  dispensation  of 
Gospel  ordinances  within  our  bounds ;  and  for 
the  enlargement  and  permanence  of  the  Church; 
and  the  preparation  of  a  platform  of  discipHne 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Church  courts. 

Article  III.  That  the  Standards  of  the  United 
Church  shall  be  the  W^estminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter; 
the  following  explanations  being  subjoined  in 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Confession  re- 
garding the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  circa 
sacra,  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Scotland,  27th  August,  1647,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
Scotia : 

(1)  That  the  united  body  disclaims  as  unscrip- 
tural  all  right  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  regulate  or  review  the  procedure  of  the  Courts 
of  Christ's  Church,  maintaining  that  the  Church 
is  a  free  institution  under  law  to  Jesus,  and  to  be 
held  entirely  by  His  authority,  and  furnished  by 
Hiin  with  ample  power  to  meet,  deliberate  and 
consult  in  His  name  whenever  and  as  often  as  the 
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rights  or  interests  or  fjoveriiment  i)f  His  house 
may  reciuire. 

(2)  Tliat  while  recognizing  magisterial  author- 
ity as  an  ordinance  of  God  for  good  to  man,  and 
holding,  in  the  language  of  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, that  '  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  every 
civil  state,  wherein  Christianity  is  introduced, 
to  study  and  bring  to  pass  the  civil  government 
among  them,  even  in  agreeableness  to  the  ijimd 
of  God,  be  subservient  to  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  interests  of  true  religion' 
—a  principle  clearly  founded  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  over  the  Church  and 
over  the  nations — the  united  body  repudiates  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  belief  or  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
as  alike  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberties  of  man. 

(3)  Finally,  while  recognizing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  civil  magistrate  to  God,  and  praying 
for  the  time  when  Kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers 
and  their  Q  jeens  nursing  mothers  to  the  Church, 
the  Synod  finds  that  the  question  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  civil  magistrate  may  discharge 
his  responsibilities  is  one  on  which,  in  their 
circumstances,  they  are  not  called  upon  to  come 
to  any  deliverance." 

Union  of  the  Free  and    United    Churches. 

The  uii'on  between  llie  Synod  of  the  (Free)  Pr.:s- 
byterian  Church  of  Canaiia  and  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  was 
consummated  on  6th  of  June,  i85t,  in  Montreal. 
The  Free  Church  Synod  had  at  tliis  time  on  its 
roll  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ministers,  besides 
five  without  charge,  aiid  the  United  1  resbyterian 
Synod  had  si.\ty-eight  ministers,  and  two  without 
charge.  The  united  body  assumed  the  name 
cf  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Pasis 
of  Union  was  as  follows  : 

"  Preamble.  The  I'resbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 
believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  C  >d 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  land  that  they  should  be  united  and 
form  one  Church,  do  hereby  agree  to  unite  on  the 
following  Basis,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Moder- 
atorij  of  the    respective    Synods   in   tlieir  name 


and  behalf;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
inference  from  the  fourth  Article  of  said  Basis  is 
held  to  be  legitimate  which  asserts  that  the  civil 
magistrate  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  faith 
of  the  Church  or  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  her  ecclesiastical  action;  further,  that  unanimity 
of  sentiment  is  not  required  in  regard  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  said  fourth  Article,  and  that  whatever 
differences  of  sentiment  may  arise  on  these 
subjects  all  action  in  reference  thereto  shall  be 
regulated  by,  and  be  subject  to,  the  recognized 
principles  of  Presbyterian  order. 

Article  i.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  being  the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
are  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life. 

Article  2.  That  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
are  received  by  this  Church  as  her  Subordinate 
Standards.  But  whereas  certain  sections  of  the 
said  Confession  of  Faith,  which  treat  of  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  have  been  objected 
to  as  teaching  principles  adverse  both  to  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters 
and  to  the  prerogative  which  Christ  has 
vested  in  His  Church,  it  is  to  be  understood: 
(a)  That  no  interpretation  or  reception  of  these 
sections  is  held  by  this  Church  which  would 
interfere  with  the  fullest  forbearance  as  to  any 
difference  of  opinion  which  may  prevail  on  the 
question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the 
State,  (b)  That  no  interpretation  or  reception 
of  these  sections  is  required  by  this  Church 
wh<ch  would  accord  to  the  State  any  authority 
to  violate  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  right 
of  private  judgment  which  are  asserted  in  chap. 
XX.,  sec.  2,  of  the  Confession  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  of  which  this  Church  holds 
ihat  every  person  ought  to  be  at  full  liberty 
to  search  the  Scriptures  for  hi  nself,  and  to 
follow  out  what  he  conscientiously  lelieves  to  be 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  without  let  or  hindrance 
— provided  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed,  under 
the  pretext  of  following  ihe  dictates  of  conscience, 
to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society,  (c)  That  no  interpretation  or  reception 
of  these  sections  is  required  by  this  Church 
which  would  admit  of  any   interference  on  the 
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part  of  the  State  witli  tin;  spiritual  independeuciB 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  chap.  xxx.  of  "ilie 
Confession. 

Article  3.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  King  and  Heiul  of  His  Cliurcli ;  that  lie  has 
made  her  free  from  all  external  or  secular  author- 
ity in  the  administration  of  her  affairs,  and  that 
she  is  bound  to  assert  and  defend  this  liherty  to 
the  utmost,  and  ought  not  to  enter  into  any  such 
engngements  with  any  party  as  would  be  preju- 
dicial thereto. 

Article  4.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  Med- 
iator, is  invested  with  universal  sovereignty,  and 
is  therefore  King  of  Nations,  and  that  all  men,  in 
every  capacity  and  relation,  are  bound  to  obey 
His  will  as  revealed  in  His  word  ;  and  particularly 
that  the  civil  magistrate  (including  under  that 
term  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
legislative  or  administrative  action  of  the  State) 
is  bound  to  regulate  his  official  procedure,  as  well 
as  his  personal  conduct,  by  the  revealed  will  of 
Christ. 

Article  5.  That  the  system  of  polity  established 
in  the  Westminster  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  in  so  far  as  it  declares  a  plurality  of 
elders  for  each  congregation,  the  official  equality 
of  presbyters — without  any  officers  in  the  Church 
superior  to  the  said  presbyters — and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  a  due  subordination  of  a  smaller 
part  to  a  larger,  and  a  larger  to  the  whole,  is  the 
Government  of  this  Church,  and  is,  in  the  features 
of  it  herein  set  forth,  believed  by  this  Church  to 
be  founded  on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of 
God. 

Article  6.  That  the  ordinances  of  worship  shall 
be  administered  in  this  Church,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  by  the  respective  botiies  of  which 
it  is  composed,  in  a  general  accordance  with  the 
directions  contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory 
of  Worship." 
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I S40. 
1.S41. 
184^. 
1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1 851. 
1852. 

1853- 
1854. 

1855. 
1856. 

1857- 
1858. 
1859. 
i860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875- 


Rev.  Alexander  Gale,  m.a. 
Rev.  John  Cook,  D.l). 
Rev.  Robert  McGill,  D.n. 
Rev.  Hugh  Urquhart,  u.u. 
Rev.  James  George,  D.D. 
Rev.  Henry  Lsson,  m.a. 
Rev.  John  Clugston. 
Rev.  Mark  Y.  Stark,  m.a. 
Rev.  John  Cook,  D.n. 
Rev.  William  Bell,  m.a. 
Rev.  G.  Romanes,  ll.u. 
Rev.  Walter  Roach. 
Rev.  John  Barclay,  D.u. 
Rev.  James  C.  Muir,  d.d. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Smith,  m.a. 
Rev.  Robert  Neill,  D.u. 
Rev.  John  McMorine,  D.n. 
Rev.  Alexander  Spence,  d.d. 
Rev.  J.  Williamson,  d.d. 
Rev.  Alexander  Mackid. 
Rev.  Alexander  Mann,  m.a. 
Rev.  George  Macdonell. 
Rev.  George  Bell,  ll.d. 
Rev.  John  MacMurchy. 
Rev.  A.  Mathieson,  d.d. 
Rev.  William  Bain,  d.d. 
Very  Rev.  William  Leitch,  d.d. 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  m.a. 
Rev.  Archibald  Walker. 
Rev.  George  Thompson,  m.a. 
Very  Rev.  W.  Snodgrass,  D.D. 
Rev.  K.  McClennan,  m.a. 
Rev.  Robert  Dobie. 
Rev.  John  Jenkins,  D.D. 
Rev.  Solomon  Mylne. 
Rev.  Duncan  Morrison,  m.a. 
Rev.  John  Hogg,  d.d. 
Rev.  James  Patterson. 
Rev.  John  Rannie,  M.A. 
Very  Rev.  W.  Snodgrass,  d.d. 


Moderators  of  the    Church  of  Scotland  In        Dr.  Black  and  Manitoba  Missions-  The  follow- 


Canada. 

1831.  The  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie,  m.a 
1832. 


1833- 
1834. 

1835- 
1836. 
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Rev.  A.  Mathieson,  d.d. 
Rev.  John  Machar,  D.D. 
Rev.  Archibald  Connell,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  Cruickshank,  d.d. 
Rev.  William  Rintoul,  m.a. 


ing  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  and  dated 
April  7th,  1864,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Black,  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  missionary  of 
the  great  North-West  of  Canada.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  illustrating  the  early  attitude  of  his  Church 
in  this  regard  : 
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"  Dear  I'atlK-rs  and  Hrcllircn.  Voii  will  ere 
loiif,'  have  the  pleasure  of  aj^ain  meeting  in  Synod 
and  will  aj^ain  be  called  to  the  high  duty  of  pray- 
erfully dcliberatiiiji  on  the  interests  of  that  branch 
of  the  Churcii  of  Christ  which  is  committed  to 
our  care.  This  privilege,  owing  to  the  remoteness 
of  my  situation,  I  have  never  once  enjoyed  during 
the  now  nearly  thirteen  years  of  my  ministry. 
Neither  can  you  complain  that  I  have  made 
myself  too  prominent  in  tlie  pages  of  the  Record, 
or  urged  upon  your  attention  the  interests  and 
wants  of  this  corner  of  the  field  with  offensive  im- 
portunity or  frequency.  You  will,  therefore,  bear 
with  me  w'th  all  the  greater  patience  and  hear 
me  all  the  more  favourably  when  I  now,  in  a  few 
words,  urge  upon  your  attention  an  object  which 
I  feel  to  be  of  very  great  imjiortance. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  regard  to  our  Church's 
position  in  regard  to  missions.  We  are  doing 
nothing  directly  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
these  that  are  without.  We  are  leaving  the  high 
places  of  the  field  to  other  communions  ;  ami, 
what  is  worse,  there  are  places  of  the  field  left  un- 
cultivated and  uncared  for  altogether  because  we 
and  others  are  not  doing  our  share  of  the  work. 
I  do  not  lightly  esteem  the  work  our  Church  is 
actually  doing.  I  recognise  with  thankfulness 
the  energy  and  zeal  she  is  displaying.  I  do  not 
forget  her  great  work  in  Canada,  or  her  missions  to 
her  own  people  in  British  Columbia  and  Rupert's 
Land.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  keep  what  we 
actually  have,  and  to  establish  ourselves  with  the 
very  earliest  in  the  new  Colonies,  I  would  not 
have  this  work  cut  short  but  rather  prosecuted 
more  vigourously.  Still,  there  is  another  branch 
of  the  Church's  work  in  which  we  clearly  fail. 
We  have  no  heathen  mission.  If  '  missions  are 
the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  Church,'  then  so 
far,  at  U-ast,  we  fail  in  our  chief  end.  We  are  in- 
complete, we  lack  one  essential  part  of  the 
Church's  equipment,  we  do  not  fully  implement 
our  great  commission,  'go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  I  feel  it  •" 
check  on  my  prayers  for  missions  that  we  are  not 
labouring  for  missions.  I  hav  'itMe  heart  in  try- 
ing to  stir  up  a  missionary  fieliiig  amongst  the 
people  when  I  cannot  point  out  an  appropriate 
channel  by  which  that  spirit  may  vent  itself,  nor 


can  I  plead  freely  for  a  liberal  collection  for  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  when  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term  we  have  no  foreign  mis- 
sion at  all. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  you  must  feel 
on  this  subject  much  as  I  do.  The  missionary 
element  seems  to  enter  into  the  very  conception 
of  a  Ciiurch.  In  lool  lUg  at  our  own  we  sec  that 
that  element  is  wanting,  and  we  feel  there  is 
something  deficient.  We  try  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  our  work  is  rather  among  our  own 
people  than  among  the  heathen,  and  for  a  time 
we  make  ourselves  think  so,  but  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removeil,  and  our  thoughts  and  Christian 
instincts  return  to  their  natural  course,  our 
former  dissatisfaction  returns,  we  feel  that  tlierc 
is  something  wanting,  something  incomplete,  a 
duty  undone  or  not  attempted  to  be  done.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  mend  matters  much  that  we 
contribute  to  the  missions  of  the  other  Churches. 
There  seems  to  be  a  conscience  for  our  own 
Church  that  nothing  will  satisfy  but  direct, 
earnest  effort  on  our  own  pare — a  mission  or 
missions  of  our  own.  It  is  surely  time  that  the 
present  state  of  things  was  changed  and  our 
Church  put  in  her  right  position  ;  that  she  should 
be  put  ahead  of  other  Churches  and,  what  is  far 
more,  abreast  of  her  duty  in  doing  the  work  of 
God  among  the  heathen.  I  think,  instead  of 
finding  such  a  work  a  burden,  we  should  feel  it  a 
relief,  that  we  should  feel  a  liberty  and  enlarge- 
ment in  our  minds  which  we  do  not  experience. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  have  been  giving  this 
matter  prayerful  and  earnest  thought,  and  that 
various  plans  and  schemes  have  been  proposed, 
but  now  it  is  surely  time  to  take  practical  action. 
Let  this  be  the  distinction  of  the  Synod  of  1864. 
Let  it  begin  the  work  of  heathen  missions.  And, 
first  of  all,  let  it  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  of  our  own  country — of  British  North 
America.  I  for  one  would  not  have  you  think 
in  the  meantime  of  any  other  field.  Other  fields 
may  be,  indeed,  more  promising,  but  that  is  not 
the  question.  Providence  clearly  points  out  this 
field  as  ours,  and  that  is  all  we  have  to  look  at. 
Nor  is  it  so  discouraging  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. I  know  of  nothing  more  cheering  any- 
where than  the  state  of  the  Episcopal  missions 
in  the   far   north  under  the   charge  of  my  clear 
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friomls  Mr.  Kiiby  and  Mr.  McDonald.  Ami  thete 
are  puints  yet  uiioii  iipicil  wiiuro  \vu  uui^ht  \u)\n'. 
to  labour,  if  not  with  c<iiial,  at  least  with  an 
encouragintj  ineasiiri!  of,  success.  Details  about 
one  of  tlu.in  arc  alruady  in  the  hands  of  your 
Coniniittec. 

And  do  not  l)e  afraid  of  expense.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  an  effort  made  by  their 
own  Church,  and  Kivinj^  them  a  mission  of  their 
own,  would  call  forth,  by  Cioil's  blessing,  a  spirit 
of  liberality  among  our  people  which  would  dis- 
appoint all  our  fears  and  makt;  us  glad  anil 
thankful." 

The    General  Presbyterian  Union   of    1875. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  I1S70,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  late 
Moderator  of  the  Synod,  submitted  the  following 
important  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston,  late  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Canaila  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was 
dated  at  Hamilton  on  April  iSth,  i>S7o,  and 
embodied  the  views  luld  by  very  many  Presby- 
terians throughout  the  Dominion  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  all  Churches  holding  the  destinctive 
doctrines  and  polity  of  that  Denomination  : 

"  After  much  earnest  thought  and  some 
private  consultation  with  brethren  on  the  subject 
I  deem  it  dutiful  respectfully  to  address  you 
in  reference  to  the  Incorporation  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  Dominion  under 
one  General  Assembly.  Recent  and  current 
events  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  also  the 
Confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  into  one  Dominion,  naturally  suggest 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the 
time  has  not  arrived  when  it  would  conduce 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  strengthen  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism 
in  our  country,  to  gather  into  one  household 
the  different  members  of  the  Presbyterian  family. 
Molding  as  we  all  do  the  same  venerable  stan- 
dards, proclaiming  the  same  ICvangelical  doctrine, 
and  administering  the  same  Scriptural  form 
of  Church  Government  and  Discipline,  it  seems 
natural  and  right  that  we  should  unite  our  efforts 
in  the  great  common  work  of  evangelizing  the 
entire  Dominion.  Rejoin  mg  in  a  common  origin, 
referring  to  a  common  history,  labouring  for  a 
common    object,    and   animated   by  a  conmion 


feeling  of  brotherhood,  may  we  not  draw  ncan-r 
to  each  other  in  the  fellowship  alike  of  sympathy 
and  union? 

May  I  ask  you,  therefore,  dear  brother,  shoidd 
you  regard  this  object  favourably,  and  after  such 
consultation  as  you  may  desire,  to  bring  the 
subject  before  your  Synod  at  its  next  meeting 
with  the  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
comprising  three  ministers  and  three  elders, 
authorized  to  meet  with  similar  Committees 
of  the  sister  Presbyterian  Churches,  should  they 
be  appointed  ;  and  empowered  to  deliberate 
with  them  as  to  the  desirability  and  practicability 
of  such  a  Union,  and  to  prepare,  should  they 
deem  it  expiMlient,  some  basis  or  pl.in  of  union 
to  be  proposed  to  the  several  Churches;  a  general 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ormiston. 

meeting  of  such  Delegates  to  be  held,  say, 
in  Montreal  in  October  ne.xt  and  to  make  a  joint 
report  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  their  respective 
Churches  at  their  annual  meetings  in  1871?" 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  addressed  to  the 
Moderators  of  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, of  the  Svno<l  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  favourably  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  four  Churches,  each  of  which  appointed 
si.x  Delegates  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  a  General  Union. 
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In  the  last  ilays  of  Septcinbcr,  1.S70,  these  Dt'l- 
cgati'S  tmt  ill  Mmitrj'al  as  a  Joint  I'oinmitti'o. 
Dr.  John  Cook  w.isihosfnt'haiiinaii  ami  Dr.  AU-x- 
ander Topp, Sucrelary.  Aftcrrarfful considuriitioii 
iho  Joint  Coinniittcc  arrivoil  at  tho  conclusion 
tliat  a  (jcneral  Union  was  desirable  anti  practi- 
cable. Four  Articles  Nsere  unanimously  ailoptcil 
as  the  Hasisof  Union  am!  there  was  fouml  to  be  a 
larfje  lieKree  of  harmony  re/^'ardin^j  matters  of 
worshipaml  disciplim-,  missions,  collef^i.'S,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  Temporalities  I'und.  The  proceed 
in^'S  were  duly  reported  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  four  Churches  in  \Hji,  and  fully  discussed, 
Knlarfjed  Union  Committees  were  appointed  and 
re-appointed  year  after  year,  and  these  held 
repeated  ineetinRS  to  consiiler  and  prepare  a 
complete  plan.  Conferences  were  held  bitwccn 
the  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Western  Provinces 
and  also  between  the  Supreme  Courts  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  The  whole  subject  was  sent 
down  for  consideration  to  presbyteries,  congrega- 
tions and  sessions.  Dr.  Gregg,  in  his  History  of 
the  Church,  in  Canada,  states  that  the  topics 
chiefly  discussed  were  proposals  to  amalgamate 
some  of  llie  colleges  and  the  relations  they  were 
to  sustain  to  the  United  Church  ;  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Temporalities  Fund  after  the  gradual 
lapse  of  vested  rights;  the  use  of  hymns  and  in- 
strumental music  in  public  worship;  and  the 
position  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship 
over  the  Church  should  occupy  in  the  Preamble 
and  Basis  of  Union.  At  last  it  was  found  that 
there  was  so  very  large  a  measure  of  agreement 
that,  in  1875,  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  four 
Churches  resolved  to  unite  as  one  body  and  the 
following  was  the  Hasis  of  Union  accepted  by 
all: 

"Preamble.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ot  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cliurchof  Scotland,  holding  the 
same  doctrine,  government  and  discipline  ;  believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  that  they 
should  unite  and  form  one  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Dominion  to  be  called  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,"  independent  of  all  other 
Churches  in  its  juricdirtion,  and  under  authority 
of  Christ  alone,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 


Head  over  all  things  to  theChiirch;  agrc(!  to  unite 
on  the  following  basis,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Moderators  of  the  respective  Chutches  in  their 
name  and  in  their  behalf: 

1.  Th  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, L/eing  the  W'oid  of  (lod,  are  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 

II.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  I'-aith  shall 
form  the  .subordinate  standard  of  this  Church  ; 
the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms  shall  be 
adopted  i)y  the  Church,  and  appointed  to  be  used 
for  the  instruction  of  the  peo|)le,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
aforesaid  Confession  or  Catechisms  reganliiig  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  shall  be 
held  to  sanction  any  principles  or  views  inconsis- 
tent with  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion. 

III.  The  government  and  worship  of  this 
Church  shall  be  in  acconlance  with  the  recog- 
nized principles  and  practice  of  Presbyterian 
Churches,  as  laid  down  generally  in  the  form  of 
•Presbyterian  Church  Government'  and  'The 
Directory  of  the  Public  Worship  of  God.'  " 

The  following  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  : 
"  I.  This  Church  cherishes  Christian  affection 
towards  the  whole  Church  of  God,  and  desires 
to  hold  fraternal  intercourse  with  it  in  its  several 
branches,  as  opportunity  offers.  This  Church 
shall,  under  such  terms  and  regulations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  agreed  on,  receive  ministers 
and  probationers  from  other  Churches,  and 
especially  from  Churches  holding  the  same 
doctrine,  government  and  discipline  with  itself. 

2.  With  regard  to  modes  of  worship,  the 
practice  presently  followed  by  congregations 
shall  be  allowed  and  further  action  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  left  to  the  legislation  of  the 
United  Church. 

3.  Steps  shall  be  taken  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Church 
for  the  ecjuitable  adjustment  and  administration 
of  an  efficient  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Ministers. 

4.  The  aforesaid  Churches  shall  enter  into 
union  with  the  Theological  and  Literary  Insti- 
tutions which  they  now  have;  and  application 
shall  be  made  to  Parliament  for  such  legislation 
as  shall  bring  ^hieeii's  University  and  College, 
and  the  Theological  Hall  at  Halifax,  into  relations 
to  the  United  Church  similar  to  those  which 
they  now  hold  to  their  respective  Churches,  and 
to  preserve  their  corporate  existence,  government 
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;uul  ttinctions  on  terms  and  conditions  liku  to  C-hurcht-s  there  was  present  a  very  lar>jc  auiliencc 

those    iin<ler   wliich    thry  now  exist.      Hut  th(!  of  tiiembers,  adherciils  and  friends  who  had  come 

United    Church    shall  not  be  re(iiiired  to  elect  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  :iiid  even  fioiii 

1  rustees  for  an  Arts'  department   in  any  of  the  other  lands,  to  witness  the   procee.iinKS  of  this 

Colietjes  above  named.  itnportant   and   historical   day.      After    a    brief 

5.  Such  legislation  shall  he  sonf-ht  as  shall  ceremony,  taken  part  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M. 
preserve  undisturbed  all  rij^hts  of  property  now  Grant,  Moderator  of  the  Maritime  Synod;  the 
belon^inK  to  con{,'ref,'ations  and  corporate  bodies.  Very  Rev.  Principal  Snodj^rass,  Moderator  of  the 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  interfere  wiih  freedom  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in 
of  action  on  the  part  of  conj,'ref,Mtions  in  the  same  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
locality  desirous  of  uniting',  or  on  the  part  of  cor-  the  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  Moderator  of  the 
porate  bodies  which  may  find  it  to  bo  expedient  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
todiscontinue,  wholly  or  partially,  their  separate  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frnser,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid  and 
existence.  others,  the  four  Churches  were  declared  to  be 

6.  The  United  Church  shall  heartily  take  up  united  into  one  body,  to  be  designated  and  known 
and  prosecute  the  home  and  foreipn  missionary  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  On  tiie 
and  benevolent  operations  of  the  several  Churches,  roll  of  the   Assembly  there  were  altogether  tho 


according  to  their  respective  claims.  With 
regard  to  the  practical  work  of  the  Church  and 
the  promotion  of  the  Schemes,  whilst  the  General 
Assembly  shall  have  the  supervision  and  control 


names  of  623  ministers,  of  whom  30  had  belonged 
to  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  IJ4  to 
the  Synod  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  141  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 


of  all  the  work  of  the  Church,  yet  the  United     connection   with   the   Church    of  Scotlan<l,  and 


Church  shall  have  due  regard  to  such  arrange- 
ments, through  Synods  and  local  Committees, 
as  shall  tend  most  effectually  to  unite  in  Christian 
love  and  sympathy  the  different  sections  of  the 
Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  foith  the 
resources  and  energies  of  the  people  in  behalf 
of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  Dominion  and 
throughout  the  world. 

7.  In  the  United  Church  the  fullest  forbearance 
shall  be  allowed  as  to  any  difference  of  opinion 
which  may  exist  respecting  the  question  of  State 
grants  to  Educational  establishments  of  a  De- 
nominational character." 

On  the  15th  June,  1875,  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  four  negotiating  Churches  met,  separately, 
for  the  last  time  in  different  Churches  in  the 
city  of  Montreal.  Each  adopted  a  resolution  to 
repair  to  Victoria  Hall,  and  there  to  consum- 
mate the  Union.  In  this  place,  accordingly,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  two  Synods  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotlanti,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  assembled  at  a  given  hour.  On  one 
side  of  the  Hall  had  been  erected  a  platform  on 
which  the  Moderators,  ex-Moderators,  and  Clerks 
of  tile  Assembly  and  Synods  took  their  seats. 
Besides   the   ministers  and   elders   of  the   four 


3.28  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Moderators  of  the  Presbyterian  Church    in 
Canada. 

1875.  The  Rev.  John  Cook,  u.i). 

1876.  "     Alexander  Topp,  d.d. 

1877.  "     Rev.  Hugh  McLeod,  n.D. 
1.S78.  "     Rev.  John  Jenkins,  D.D. 
iSjcj.  "     Rev.  William  Reid,  D.D. 
i>S8o.  "     Rev.  Donald  Macrae,  m.a.,  d.d. 
i.SSi.  "     Rev.     Donalil     Harvey     MacVicar. 
1882.  "     Rev.  William  Cochrane,  d.d. 
iS.Sj.  "     Rev.  John  Mark  King,  d.d. 

1.S84.  "     Rev.  William  MacLaren,  D.D. 

1S85.  "     Rev.  Alexander  MacKnight,  d.d. 

1880.  "     Rev.  James  Kidd  Smith,  m.a.,  d.d. 

1887.  "     Rev.  Robert  Ferrier  Burns,  d.d. 

1888.  "     Rev.  William  Thos.  McMuUen,  d.d. 
iS8g.  Very  Rev.  Geor^'e  Monro    Grant,    d.d. 
i8(}0.  The  Rev.  John  Laing,  d.d. 

i8()i.  "     Rev.  Thomas  Wardrope,  d.d. 

iS(j2.  "     Rev.  William  Caven,  D.D. 

1893.  "     Rev.  Thomas  Sedgwick,  d.d. 

1894.  "     Rev.  George  Leslie  Mackay,  D.D. 

1895.  "     Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.D. 

1896.  "     Rev.    Daniel    Miner    Gordon,    D.u. 
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1897.  The  Rev.  William  Moore,  d.d. 

1898.  "     Rev.  Robert  Torrance,  v.v. 

The  Glasgow  Colonial  Society.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1824,  a  number  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  met  and  nominated  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  Colonies. 
The  result  was  that  information  was  obtained 
and  published  respecting  the  state  of  religious 
affairs  in  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island  which  deepened 
the  impression  previously  entertained  of  the 
grievous  want  of  the  ordinary  means  of  religious 
instruction  iu  those  Provinces.  On  the  15th 
April,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Trades'  Hall,  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Society  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  "for  promoting  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious interests  of  the  Scottish  settlers  in  British 
North  America."  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  and  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  "  That 
this  meeting  contemplates  with  deep  interest  the 
moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  Scottish  settlers 
in  many  parts  of  British  North  America,  and 
resolves  that  a  Society  should  be  formed  in  this 
city  and  neighbourhood,  with  *he  view  of  promot- 
ing their  improvement  by  means  of  ministers, 
catechists  and  school-masters  to  be  sent  to  them, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  found  most 
expedient."  A  Society  was  accordingly  formed 
which  assumed  the  name  of  "The  Society  (in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land) for  promoting  the  religious  interests  of 
Scottish  settlers  in  British  North  America." 

Two  rules  of  this  afterwards  famous  and  useful 
organization  were  as  follows :  "  No  minister 
shall  be  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  who  has  not  been  licensed  or  ordained  by 
one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  no  teacher  or  catechist  who  is  not  a  com- 
municant with  the  Established  Church "  ;  and 
"  the  design  of  the  Society  being  to  assist  Brit- 
ish settlers  in  the  Colonies  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  of  religious  improvement,  the 
Society  shall  not  grant  pecuniary  aid,  except 
there  shall  be  first  an  application  from  the  settlers 
themselves,    or  on    their    behalf,   accompanied 


with  an  engagement  on  their  part  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
case,  may  appear  necessary  to  a  majority  of  the 
Directors."  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  elected 
Patron  of  the  Society,  Kirkman  Findlay,  Presi- 
dent, Matthew  ?vIontgomery,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Burns,  and 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Leishman,  Secretaries.  Vice- 
Presidents,  representatives  of  distric.s,  and  a 
Committee  of  Directors  were  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  influential  clergymen  and 
laymen.  Amongst  the  list  of  Secretaries  in  future 
years  were  the  names  of  Dr.  David  Welsh,  Dr. 
Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  Rev.  John  Geddes,  and 
Archibald  Young.  But,  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  the  chief  work  of  the  Society  de- 
volved on  Dr.  Robert  Burns,  of  Paisley,  who  was, 
according  to  Dr.  Beith,  "  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
the  enterprise."  During  the  years  between  1825 
and  1835  the  Society  sent  out  more  than  forty 
ordained  clergymen  to  the  British  American  Col- 
onies— amongst  them  the  following  : 

Rev.  James  Hannay  1833 

"     Peter  Mclntyre 1833 

"     Robt.  Archibald 1834 

"     Simon  Eraser 1834 

"     James  Morrison 1827 

"     George  Struthers  1827 

"     Gavin  Lang    1829 

"     Dugald  McKichan 1829 

"     James  Mcintosh    1830 

"     Hugh  McKenzie 1831 

•'     David  Henry  1833 

"     Alexander  McNaughton 1833 

"     George  Romanes  1833 

"     John  Smith 1833 

"     John  Fairbairn  1833 

"    J.  M.  Roger 1833 

"     Peter  McNaughton    1833 

"     Angus  Mcintosh    1833 

"     James  Anderson 1834 

"     Thomas  Alexander  1834 

In  1840  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  and  an  independent  life  of 
remarkable  religious  usefulness  closed. 

The  Rev.  James  McGregor,  D.D.,  the  Father  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  was 
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born  at  St.  Fillans,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
December,  1759.  His  College  coarse  was  taken 
at  Edinburgh  with  much  credit,  after  which  he 
studied  Theology  under  the  Professor  of  the 
Anti-Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  Church, 
and  subsequently  received  a  license  to  preach. 
Having  a  strong  desire  to  minister  to  his  High- 
land countrymen  he  applied  himself  to  acquiring 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  became  so  proficient  in 
its  speaking  and  writing  that  he  was  tngaged  to 
prepare  a  corrected  version  of  tlie  Scriptures  in 
that  tongue.  His  marked  poetical  talent  enabled 
him  to  compose  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poems  base  J 
upon  the  Gospel  and  adapted  to  Scotch  melodies, 
which  became  very  popular  in  many  parts  of  his 
native  land.  Early  in  1786  the  Synod  with 
which  he  was  identified  decided  to  establish  a 
mission  in  the  far-off  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  McGregor  .being  chosen  for  this  pioneer 
work  sailed  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  on  June 
4th  of  that  year,  and  arrived  in  Halifax  on  the 
nth  of  the  following  month.  Without  stopping 
for  rest  he  pushed  on  to  Truro,  which  he  reached 
during  the  week  of  his  arrival,  having  ridden  the 
v.'hole  way  on  horseback  over  almost  impassable 
roads.  On  July  21st  he  continued  his  search  for 
the  settlers  who  were  scattered  over  the  sparsely 
populated  country,  and  on  the  following  day 
reached  a  clearing,  where  he  gathered  a  small 
congregation  in  a  barn  and  preached  his  first 
sermon. 

This  service  was  the  beginning  of  prolonged 
and  energetic  work,  which  soon  gave  the  mission- 
ary a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  that  generation, 
furnished  a  sturdy  backbone  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  country,  and  caused 
Presbyterian  doctrines  to  take  deep  root  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent 
country.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  had  not  been  visited  by  a 
minister  of  any  Denomination,  nor  was  there  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  New  Brunswick.  These  regions  received 
visits  from  Dr.  McGregor  during  every  summer 
and  winter  for  forty  years,  and  the  solitary 
dwellers  in  the  woods  lavished  upon  him  a  most 
profound  affection.  Tne  natural  adaptation  of  Dr. 
McGregor  to  this  kind  of  work  was  very  apparent. 
He  had  marvellous  tact   in  directing  the  most 


ordinary  and  secular  conversation  into  religious 
channels.  His  arrival  in  a  settlement  was  the 
signal  for  days,  and  perhaps  nights,  of  prayer, 
preaching  and  religious  conversation.  In  this 
manner  he  travelled  over  all  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, ministering  to  the  people  scattered  in  the 
wildernesses,  and  founding  or  cherishing  congre- 
gations of  the  Presbyter-'-n  Church.  He  never 
seemed  to  notice  fatigUv.  or  L  .rdship,  and 
appeared  to  regard  toil  as  u  posi  ive  pleasure. 
His  death  took  place  on  March  3rd,  1830.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  warmly  loved  in  life  or  mourned  in 
death.  Hundreds  of  homes  were  filled  with 
sorrow,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  fully  two 
thousand  people — an  immense  gathering  for  days 
when  travelhng  was  so  difficult  and  population  so 
sparse.  A  monument,  the  best  obtainable  in  those 
pioneer  days,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  a 
copy  of  the  following  inscription  was  framed  and 
kept  in  many  homes  : 

"  A  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  James  McGregor,  D.D.,  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  of  this  district,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  March  3rd,  1830,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  46th  of  his  ministry.  This 
tombstone  was  erected  by  a  number  of  those  who 
cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  apostolic 
zeal  and  labours  of  love.  V/hen  the  early  settlers 
of  Pictou  could  afford  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
little  else  than  a  participation  of  their  hardships, 
he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  destitute,  became  to 
them  a  pattern  of  patient  endurance  and  cheered 
them  with  the  tidings  of  salvation.  Like  Him 
whom  he  served,  he  went  about  doing  good. 
Neither  toil  nor  privation  deterred  him  from  his 
Master's  work,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospered  in  his  hand.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
success  of  his  labours  in  the  erection  of  numerous 
churches,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary 
from  which  these  churches  could  be  supplied  with 
religious  instructors.  Though  so  highly  honoured 
of  the  Lord,  few  have  excelled  him  in  Christian 
humility.  Save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  he  gloried  in  nothing ;  and,  as  a  public 
teacher  combining  instruction  with  example,  he 
approved  himself  to  be  a  follower  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 

The  Rev.  John  Cook,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years 
Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Quebec,  was 
born  in  Sanquhar,  Scotland,  in  1805,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
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burgh.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Chalmers  for  a 
time  and  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1835.  Dr.  Cook  came  to  Canada 
in  1836,  and  took  a  most  prominent  and  hiplorical 
part,  first  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and,  after  the  general  union  of 
Presbyterians  in  1875,  in  those  of  the  United 
Church.  At  the  time  of  the  Secession  in  1844, 
he  had  remained  with  the  old  Church  of  Scotland 
party  as  Moderator  of  its  Synod,  and  held 
throughout  the  famous  controversy  that  the 
Church  in  Canada  should  not  take  sides  in  the 
matter.  In  the  later  negotiations  for  Union 
he  took  an  active  part,  and  in  1861  proposed 
a  resolution  for  the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Canada.  He  was  the  first  Moderator 
of  the  United  Church  in  1875  and  well  deserved 
the  high  honour.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
who  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  for  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  a 
Trustee,  and  Principal  in  1857  and  1858. 

He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  High  School  in  Quebec  in  1843,  and  was 
for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. In  1861  he  became  Principal  of  Morrin 
College,  Quebec,  and  held  the  position  until  his 
death.  In  1880  the  degree  of  ll.d.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Queen's  University,  Kingston ;  that 
of  D.D.  he  held  from  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
In  1883  Dr.  Cook  retired  from  the  active  ministry, 
but  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  afterwards 
published,  which  have  been  described  as  marked 
by  pointedness,  precision,  and  practical  earnest- 
ness. He  always  took  a  strong  interest  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  religion,  and  along  both  lines  lead 
a  life  of  great  service  to  his  Church  and  the 
community.  He  died  in  Quebec  in  1892  and 
left  a  name  which  will  long  live  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  he  so  greatly  loved  and  so  faithfully 
served. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Hathieson,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  1795  in  the  village  of  Kenton,  County  of  Dum- 
barton. There  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  removed  to 
Campsie,  where,  at  the  parish  school,  he  prepared 
for  College.  He  matriculated  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  six  years  after — when  only   twenty — 


took  his  M.A.  degree.  In  the  year  1823  he  was 
licensed  to  preacii  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1823,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dumbarton  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Montreal. 
Four  weeks  after  his  ordination  he  sailed  for 
Canada,  arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  was  inducted  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Dr.  Mathieson  took  an  active  part  in 
asserting  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  ot  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  an  equal  share  with  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  Clergy  Reserves.  In 
1837  he  received  Hon.  degree  of  u.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Mathieson  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Synod  in  1831.  He  was  chosen  Moder- 
ator in  1832,  and  again  in  i860,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada,  when 
it  devolved  upon  him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  tj 
read  and  firesent  the  congratulatory  address  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  His  Royal 
Highness.  Owing,  however,  to  some  mistake 
upon  the  delicate  point  of  Churcn  precedence  he 
refused  in  the  end  to  read  the  address. 

In  the  same  year  a  movement  occurred  in  the 
Scottish  body  to  re-unite  all  the  seceding  Presby- 
terian Denominations.  The  union  was  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  but  to 
this  Dr.  Mathieson  sturdily  refused  to  agree.  He 
was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  even  the  least  of  his 
principles,  and,  as  Moderator,  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon of  great  force  and  eloquence  against  the 
movement  which  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  failure. 

Dr.  Mathieson  was  much  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  his  affability  and 
courtesy  making  him  a  general  favourite.  His 
congregation  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father.  To  them  his  death 
in  February,  1870,  was  an  almost  irreparable 
loss.  By  the  poor  he  was  especially  missed.  He 
made  them  the  great  object  of  his  care  and  in 
connection  particularly  with  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  did  much  to  alleviate  their  condition. 
His  object  was  to  diminish  pauperism  as  much  as 
possible  by  finding  work  for  the  poor,  and  in 
striving  to  obtain  this  end  he  was  indefatigable. 
Dr.  Mathieson's  connection  with  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  dated  from  its  foundation  in  1835,  when 
he  was  chosen  chaplain.    During  the  ensuing  years 
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up  to  1869,  he  war.  elected  to  the  same  position 
no  less  than  twenty-five  times.  He  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  all  the  benevolent  objects  of  the 
Association  in  Montreal. 

The   Rev.  William  Reid,  D.D.,  was   born    in 
the  Parish  of  Kildrummie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, December   loth,    18 16.      He   received  his 
education    at    King's   College,   Aberdeen,   from 
which  he  took  his  m.a.  in  1833.     In  May,  1839, 
he  received  a  license  to  preach  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  Canada. 
In  January  of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained 
and  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  Grafton 
and   Colborne,  in  the   Presbytery   of    Kingston, 
Ontario.     In   1849   he  was  called   to  Plcton,  in 
Prince    Edward    County,    where    he    remained 
four  years,  when  he  was  removed  to  Toronto  as 
General  Agent  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Schemes  of 
the  Church  and  Editor  of  the  Record.     He  was 
Moderator  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1873,  and  filled  the  same  office  for  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
in  1879.     For  a  long  time  Dr.  Reid  was  one  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  General  Assembly,  Agent  for  the 
Schemes  of  the  Church  in  Western  Canada,  and 
connected  with  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Religi- 
ous Tract  Society.     Queen's  College,  Kingston, 
conferred  on  him  the  Hon.  degree  of  d.d.  in  1876. 
Not  only  did  he  become  favourably  known  as  a 
divine    to    his    Church    throughout   the    entire 
Dominion,  but  he  also  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  a  model  financier  and  manager  of  its  funds. 
During  a  period  when  some  other  religious  bodies 
suffered  severely  from  Bank  failures.  Dr.  Reid's 
foresight  and  promptness  averted  danger  and  loss 
to  the  funds  committed  to  his  care.     It  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  has  been  another  Church  Agent 
in  Canada  who  has  been  able  to  present  a  record 
of  such  large  sums  managed  without  a  single  bad 
investment.     A  summary  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Reid  would  give  a  reasonably  full  and 
satisfactory  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  during  the  past  fifty  years.     When  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1839  he  found  the  same 
divisions  in  the  Canadian  Church  as  existed  in 
Scotland,   and   his  labours  and   influence   were 
given  to  the  promotion  of  the  various  Unions  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


— in  1840,  i86i  and  1875.    From  these  periods,  on 
up  through  the  decades  which  followed,  Dr.  Reid 
was  prominent  in  all  the  lines  of  substantial  prog- 
ress   through   which   the   Church  has  passed — 
such  especially  as  the  numerical  and  financial 
growth  of  the  Denomination,  the  development  of 
home  and  foreign  missions,  the  founding   and 
endowment  of  colleges,  and   the  devising    and 
nurturing  of  numerous  great  benevolent  schemes. 
In  all   of  these   his   hand   was  seen  and   his 
influence   felt,    and   in    many    of  the   successes 
achieved  his  wise  guidance  played  a  material  part. 
He  was  not  only  loyal  to  his  own  Church,  how- 
ever, but  was  ever  ready  tojoin  forces  with  unde- 
nominational, religious  and  benevolent  schemes. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  work  for  the  common  good, 
and  was  always  the  iriend  Of  true  Christian  unity. 
As  few  men  were  more  worthy  of  the  honour  and 
confidence  of  their  Church  and  country,  it  was 
litting  that  the  jubilee  of  his  ministerial  career 
should  be  marked  by  celebrations  in  Colborne 
and  Toronto.     In  the  former  he  had  preached  his 
first  serTion  after  ordination,    and  in  Charles 
Street  Church,  in  the  latter,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  for  many  years.     The  addresses 
presented  by  the  different  Presbyteries  on  that 
occasion  were  such  as  would  have  been  gladly 
subscribed  to  by  those  outside  the  Presbyterian 
communion.      Dr.    Reid,    who  died   Jan.    19th, 
1896,  was,  in  brief,  calm,  steadfast  and  unassum- 
ing, and  justly  merits  a  high  place  amongst  the 
Christian  worthies  of  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  on  February  13th,  1789.  Having 
completed  the  preparatory  course  in  the  Grammar 
School,  he  entered  College  at  Edinburgh  in  Octo- 
ber, 1801,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  and  a  half 
years.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1806,  and 
in  the  same  year  commenced  the  study  of 
theology — graduating  in  1808.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  March,  1810,  and  for  some  months 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  East  Church  in  Perth.  He 
was  ordained  and  installed  at  Paisley,  July  19th, 
18 1 1 ,  and  entered  vigourously  upon  his  first  pastor- 
ate in  the  town  so  noted  for  its  morality  and 
intelligence.  For  thirty-four  years  Dr.  Burns 
continued  here  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
increasing  celebrity.     At  the  outset   he  showed 
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the  thorough  training  he  had  received  in  that 
method  of  expository  lecturing  which  has  made 
tlie  Scottish  nation  famous  for  its  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Writing  in  review  of  this 
period  he  says:  "Immediately  after  I  was 
ordained  I  began  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
morning  service,  first,  on  select  portions  of  the 
Psalms,  then  on  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
Epistles  of  Paul,  then  on  the  harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  In  the  course  of  my  ministry  of  thirty- 
four  years  in  Paisley,  I  went  over  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  leading  historical 
and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old."  This  was  the 
foundation  of  his  great  fluency  and  passion  for 
Biblical  preaching. 

He  felt  intense  interest  in  all  missionary 
projects  and  was  early  engaged  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  classes. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Paisley 
and  East  Renfrewshire  Bible  Society.  Six 
months  after  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  an  Auxiliary  was  formed 
in  Paisley.  For  many  years  he  was  Secretary 
of  this  branch.  His  devotion  to  every  good 
cause  was  shown  in  the  publication  during  this 
period  of  forty-one  essays  and  volumes.  In 
appreciation  of  his  meritorious  abilities  and 
Christian  activity  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
in  1828,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  also  a  Fe'low 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
.\ntiquarian  Society  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Burns 
was  a  strong  controversialist.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  defence  of  Protestant  faith  against 
Romanism,  yet  with  much  freedom  from  bitter- 
ness, and  an  evident  Christian  sincerity.  In  the 
year  1843,  the  year  of  the  memorable  Disruption, 
Dr.  Cunningham  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the 
American  Churches  on  behalf  of  the  building 
fund  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Burns 
was  also  asked  to  join  him,  and  the  deputies 
were  urged  to  include  Canada  in  their  mission. 
The  visit  was  the  means  ultimately  of  bringing 
Dr.  Burns  to  duplicate  his  life,  through  the 
great  services  rendered  in  Canada  during  its 
last  twenty-five  years.  His  visit  in  1844  was 
exceedingly  effective,  from  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  the  country  through  his  former  connection 
with  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society.     He  naturally 


won  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  residents,  and, 
from  his  urgent  appeals,  the  Canadas  contributed 
above  £2,000  to  the  Free  Church.  In  many 
respects  this  visit  was  an  ovation.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  was  in  great  demand 
for  addresses  on  America  and  the  Colonies.  One 
result  of  the  visit  was  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Knox  Church,  Toronto.  It  was  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  needs  and  the  prospects  of  the 
new  and  growing  field  and  he  was  ultimately 
led  to  accept  the  call  and  return  a  favourable 
answer.  At  the  same  time  he  received  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  Chair  of  Theology  in  Knox  College, 
Toronto.  The  duties  of  both  offices  were,  for  a 
time,  discharged  by  him. 

Dr.  Burns  was  pastor  of  Knox  Church  from 
May,  1845,  until  June,  1856.  Those  eleven  years 
embraced  a  vast  amount  of  varied  work.  During 
part  of  the  time  he  combined  professorial  with 
pastoral  duty,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
"  He  did  ior  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  the 
British  Provinces  what  no  other  man  could  do. 
We  owe  much  to  him  under  God.  He  loved  his 
Church,  he  knew  every  corner  of  the  Church, 
and  his  life  was  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the 
cause  of  God  in  the  Dominion."  During  a  three 
months'  absence  in  the  States  and  Lower  Prov- 
inces, in  1847,  he  was  engaged  all  the  time  in 
preaching,  collecting  money  for  a  College  Library 
at  Halifax,  and  visiting  nearly  all  Free  Church 
families  in  both  the  Lower  Provinces.  The 
Knox  Church  building  was  burned  while  he  was 
still  in  Halifax.  He  returned  with  as  great 
speed  as  his  engagements  would  allow,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  foundation  of  the  present  structure 
was  laid.  The  new  Church  was  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1856,  Dr. 
Burns  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Church 
History  aud  Apologetics  in  Knox  College.  To 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  College  he 
brought  an  enthusiasm  which  never  flagged — 
looking  out  for  students,  gathering  books  for  the 
Library  or  curiosities  for  the  Museum,  influencing 
friends  to  establish  bursaries  or  scholarships, 
commending  the  institution  in  every  way  he 
could  to  the  sympathies,  the  prayers  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Church.  In  i86g  he  paid  a  last 
visit  to  Scotland  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the 
igth  of  August,  passed  away. 
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The  Rev.   Robert  Ferrler  Burns,   D.D.,  was 

born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1826.     He  was  edu- 
cated   at    the    Hi{jh  School  of  Paisley  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow.      He    studied    theology 
in  the   New   College,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Knox 
CoUege.Toronto — whither  his  father  had  removed, 
in  X845,  to  act  as  Minister  of  Knox  Church  and 
Professor  in  the  College.     In  1847  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto  and  was 
appointed  to  Chalmers's  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Kingston.      He  was  also  Presbyterian  chaplain 
in  the  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry  for  a  year. 
He    left   Kingston    for    St.    Catharines  in  1855 
to    take    charge    of    Knox    Church.     There   he 
remained  until  1867,  when  he  was  called  tcr  the 
Scotch   Presbyteri-n  Church  in  Chicago,    U.S. 
In  1866  the  degree  of  d.d.  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  Hamilton  College,  New  York.     Dr. 
Burns  returned  to  Canada  in  1870  as  successor 
to    Principal    MacVicar    in    Cotd  Street    (now 
Crescent  Street)    Church,   Montreal.     After  five 
years  he  resigned  and  took  charge  of  Fort  Massey 
Presbyterian    Church  in  Halifax.      In  1873  he 
was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Montreal,  and 
in  1883  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.     During  his    residence    in  Montreal 
he  was   Chairman  of  the   Presbyterian  College 
Board,  and  while  in  Halifax  was  Chairman  of  the 
Halifax  College  Board.     In  1880  he  represented 
the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can- 
ada at  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Philadelphia, 
U.S.,  and  in  the  same  year  attended  the  Council 
at    Belfast,    Ireland.     Dr.    Burns    was    elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  .\ssembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1887.     He  had  devoted  some 
ti   .e    to    literary    work,  having,  amongst  other 
writings  published  a  "  Life  "  of  his  fatJ^er,  the 
Rev.    Dr.  Robert   Burns.     In  i8oc    he   became 
an   invalid    and    removed    to    iiroughty  Ferry, 
Scotland,  where  he  died  in  1896. 

The  Rev.  John  Jenkins,  D.D.,  LLD.,  was  born 
at  Exeter,  Devonshire,  England,  on  December 
5th,  1813,  and  was  educated  at  Mount-Radford 
College,  Exeter,  and  at  the  \Vesleyan  Theological 
Institution,  Hoxton,  London  (now  Richmond 
College).  He  became  a  probationer  in  1835  ;  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  on  August  6th,  1837, 
and  appointed    missionary    to    Mysore,    India, 


whence  he  returned  invalided,  in  1842  ;  ministered 
to  an  English  congregation  in  Malta  from  1842 
to   1844,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Cornwall, 
England,  from   1844  to  1847;  and  was  Minister 
of  St.  James  Street  Methodist  Church,  Montreal, 
from  1847  to  1853.     In  the  latter  year  he  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  Minister  of  Calvary  Presbj^erian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1853  to  1863.     He  then  came 
back  to  Canada  and  was  Minister  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Montreal,  from  January,  1865,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1881 ;  Chairman  of  the  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Montreal 
from  1866  to  1878 ;  and  in  the  year  last  named 
was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.     He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
the  University  of  New  York  in  i860,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  McGill  College,  Montreal,  in  1879,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  a  Governor's  Fellow  of 
McGill.     He  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  in  1881  and  received  a  retiring  allowance 
of  $2,000  per  annum  from  his  congregation.     Dr. 
Jenkins  was  widely  known  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  lecturer.     During  his  incumbency  of  the  old 
St.  James  St.  Methodist  Church  he  drew  immense 
crowds  by   a  course  of   controversial  sermons, 
afterwards  published  as  "  A  Protestant's  Appeal 
to  the  Douay  Bible."     He  was  broad-minded  and 
statesmanlike  in  his  views  of  public  questions. 
He  took  a   prominent  part   in  the   negotiations 
which  led  up  to  the  Union  of  1875,  and  heartily 
favoured  the  movement.     Though  he  lived  many 
years  away  from  Canada  he  was  by  no  means 
forgotten  by  his  many  admirers  here.    To  the 
last  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Canadian 
Church  and  tendered  valuable  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuing  of  the  new  Book  of  Praise, 
being  one  of  the  original  Conveners  of  the  Hym- 
nal Committee,     He  died  in  April,  i8g8. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Topp,  M.A.,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  1815,  near  Elgin,  Scotland.  He  was  educated 
at  Elgin  Academy  and  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. He  distinguished  himself  at  both  institu- 
tions and  obtained  a  scholarship  and  his  degree 
of  A.M.  at  the  University  of  King's  College,  which 
afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
The  large  church  at  Elgin  was  one  of  those  known 
as  a  Collegiate  charge,  and  in  1838,  at  the  early 
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age  of  twenty-three  years,  Dr.  Topp  was  appoint- 
ed junior  minister  and  very  soon  after,  on  the 
removal  of  his  coadjutor,  was  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  on  the  petition  of  the  Town  Council  and 
congregation,  to  be  senior  minister.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  evangelical  movement  was 
beginning  in  Scotland  and  the  young  minister, 
being  in  full  sympathy  with  this  revival,  addressed 
himself  to  the  work  of  his  great  charge.  One  of 
his  first  acts,  which  was  opposed  by  the  "  Moder- 
ates," was  the  establishment  of  a  Sabbath  School, 
and  he  continued  through  life  to  manifest  deep 
interest  in  the  training  of  the  young.  The  five 
years  of  his  ministry  which  preceded  the  Disrup- 
tion  was  a  time  of  labourious  and  arduous 
work. 

From  the  first  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Free  Church  party,  and  when  the  crisis  came 
unhesitatingly  surrendered  his  beautiful  manse 
and  handsome  stipend.  Almost  the  whole  con- 
gregation left  the  Establishment  with  him  and  a 
large  church  was  immediately  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  He  continued  to  minister  in 
this  church  with  marked  success  till  1852,  when 
he  was  called  to  Roxburghe  Free  Church,  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  congregation  rapidly  increased 
under  his  pastorate  until  1858,  when  he  was  called 
to  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  of  which  he  continued 
to  be  the  indefatiguble  and  successful  minister 
till  6th  October,  1879,  when  he  died  suddenly 
while  paying  a  pastoral  visit  to  one  of  his  con- 
gregation. The  name  of  Dr.  Topp  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  history  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  Canada,  He  was  a  Fr^^e  Church- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and,  while 
faithful  to  his  convictions  as  such,  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
No  better  testimony  could  be  given  to  the  value 
of  his  services  in  this  respect  than  his  unanimous 
election  to  the  Moderator's  Chair  of  the  Church 
in  Canada  at  the  second  General  Assembly  in 
1876.  He  had  previously  been  unanimously 
selected  by  the  Presbyteries  as  Moderator  of  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Presbyterian  Progress. 

The  history  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  during 
the  twenty-five  years,   1871 — 1876,  indicates  a 


very  great  measure  of  progress.  The  following 
statistics  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Warden,  General  Agent  of  the  Wes- 
tern Section  of  the  Church,  and  will  shaw  what 
this  development  has  really  been.  His  first  table 
is  as  follows : 

187 1.  1896. 

Ministers  and  Missionaries.  485  i,^<j8 

Churches  and  Stations 861  2,780 

Families 39,000  96,581 

Members 69,000  188,181 

Sabbath  School  and  Bible 

Class  Pupils., 55,000  153,064 

Receipts  for  Church 

Schemes $61,000       $359,000 

Receipts  for  All  Purposes... $670,000     $2,171,000 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  number  of 
ministers,  churches,  families  and  members  have 
multiplied  three-fold,  the  contributions  to  the 
Schemes  of  the  Church  have  increased  nearly 
six-fold.  In  the  Home  Mission  department  of 
the  Church's  work,  the  number  of  mission  fields 
has  increased  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
from  94  to  354,  and  the  number  of  preaching 
stations  from  172  to  1,044.  The  missionaries 
employed  in  1871  were  85,  while  in  1896  the 
number  was  419.  The  contributions  of  the 
people  have  increased  during  the  twenty-five 
years  from  $12,000  to  $98,000.  In  addition  to 
the  increase  in  mission  fields,  a  large  number  of 
congregations  which  are  now  strong  and  self- 
supporting  have,  during  the  quarter  of  £^  century, 
been  brought  into  this  position  through  the  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  Home  Mission  Fund.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  following  changes  in 
Manitoba,  the  North-West  and  British  Col- 
umbia : 

1871.  1896 

Presbyteries None  1 4 

Self-Sustaining  Congregations     "  61 

Mission  Fields "  174 

Preaching  Stations 7  818 

Families 69  12,225 

Communicants., 113  18,400 

Contributions  by  the  People..  $980         $268,530 

In  the  Augmentationdepartmentofthe  Church's 
work  there  has  also  been  marked  progress. 
Though  the  scheme  upon  its  present  basis  origin- 
ated in  1883,  yet  it  practically  existed  in  1871 
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as  a  department  of  Home  Mission  work.  In  1871, 
in  the  Western  Section  of  the.  Church,  sixty 
congregations  received  supplementary  aid  in  sup- 
porting their  pastors.  The  number  in  i8(j6 
on  the  Augmented  list  is  14^.  In  addition  to  this, 
nearly  300  other  congre{jations,which  were  on  the 
aid-receiving  list  during  the  quarter  of  a  century, 
are  now  self-supporting.  In  connection  with 
I'rench  Evangelization  work,  the  two  fields,  with 
three  preaching  stations  of  1871,  have  multiplied 
to  thirty-six  Belds,  with  ninety-two  preaching 
stations.  The  missionaries  have  increased  from 
two  to  sixty-eight,  the  scholars  atttending  the 
French  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  to 
768,  as  contrasted  with  ninety  twenty-five  years 
before,  while  the  contributions  of  the  people  for 
French  Evangelization  work  have  gone  up  from 
$3,438  in  1871,  to  $33,800  in  1896. 

In  the  Foreign  Mission  department  of  the 
Church's  work  the  progress  has  been  even  more 
striking.  In  1871  there  were  only  eight  mission- 
aries under  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.  Two 
of  these  were  labouring  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  British  Columbia,  and  two 
among  the  English-speaking  community  in  Mani- 
toba. Another  gave  part  of  his  time  to  the 
English-speaking  population  of  the  Prince  Albert 
district,  and  part  of  his  time  to  the  Indians  there. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nesbit),  there  were  only  three  missionaries  m  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  the  now  united  Church 
labouring  among  the  heathen.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  Canadian  missionaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church,  labouring  in  the  Foreign 
field  and  including  medical  missionaries  and 
teachers,  exceeds  100,  and  associated  with  these 
there  are  several  hundreds  of  native  teachers 
and  assistants ;  while  the  contributions  of  the 
Church  have  increased  from  $700  in  1871  to 
$  1 16,600. 

The  Rey.  John  Laing,  D.D.,  was  born  near  the 
village  of  Milton,  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1828,  where  his  father  was  factor  for  Lady  Hay 
McKenzie,  of  Cromarty  House.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  Edinburgh  at  the  High 
School,  where  he  held  the  second  highest  place 
in  the  Rector's  class  in  1842.  The  following 
year  the  family  emigrated  to  Canada  and  settled 


near  Danville  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  In 
1848  the  young  man  came  io  Toronto  and 
attended  Knox  Collftge ;  he  also  took  certain 
classes  in  King's  College  and  afterwards  at  Uni- 
versity College.  He  had  taught  before  coming 
to  Toronto  in  the  common  schools  with  success, 
and  from  1849  to  1854  he  continued  to  teach  in 
Knox  Academy,  and  as  tutor  in  Knox  College. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  u.a.  from  Victoria 
College,  Cobourg,  in  1871,  and  the  Master's  de- 
gree in  due  course.  In  1883,  Rutger's  College, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  conferred  on  him,  hotiouris  causa, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  educational 
matters,  as  superintendent  and  as  examiner  on 
County  Boards,  and  in  Victoria  and  Knox  Col- 
leges, he  rendered  long  continued  and  valuable 
service  until  the  year  i8go.  In  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions  as  far  back  as 
1861,  when  the  Colleges'  endowment  question 
and  the  Separate  School  question  were  before 
the  country,  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers 
to  the  discussion  and  has  since  continued  to  show 
a  deep  interest  in  similar  matters.  The  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in 
Ontario  also  found  in  him  its  earliest  and  strong- 
est advocate. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Scarborough 
in  1854.  There  he  laboured  with  great  success 
for  five  years  and  a  half.  Finding  the  work  too 
arduous,  however,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Cobourg 
in  1859,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 
He  spent  one  year  in  Ottawa,  where  he  opened 
the  Ladies'  College,  now  known  as  Coligny  Col- 
lege. He  was  called  to  Dundas  in  1873,  where  he 
still  labours  (1898).  Dr.  Laing  has  strong  con- 
victions and  when  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  do  so 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  them  publicly.  He 
has  taken  a  share  in  many  controversies  upon  the- 
ology and  Church  polity,  and  in  religio-political 
discussions,  during  the  last  forty  years.  Some 
papers  from  his  pen  have  also  found  their  way 
into  theological  reviews  and  magazines.  In 
1877  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord,"  was  published  by  him.  Dr.  Laing  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1890. 
In  the  local  Synod  he  was  also  Moderator,  in 
1877,  and  is  recognized  as  a  most  useful  member. 
In  his  own  Presbj'tery  he  has  been  Clerk  since 
1875.     His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  ar.d 
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usage  is  such  that  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  Committee  which  compiled  tlie  Hooit 
of  Forms;  and  he  acted  as  Editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  that  work.  His  connection  with  the 
Home  Mission  work  be;,'an  with  the  framing  of 
the  present  scheme  in  I1S62.  He  was  Convener 
until  iiS7i,  when  the  work  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Cochrane,  and  has  since  been  conducted 
on  the  origmal  lines. 

The  Rev.  William  Gregrgr,  MA,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Apologetics  and  Church  History  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  for  many  years,  was  born  in  1817 
at  Killycreen,  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  at  a  classical  school  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Ramilton,  and  after  leaving  school, 
spent  some  years  in  mercantile  and  banking 
business.  Later  on  he  attended  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  subsequently  attended  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity where  he  obtained  an  m.a.  His  theologi- 
cal course  was  taken  at  the  College  of  the  P'ree 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  1846  he 
was  licensed  by  tlie  Church  Presbytery,  and 
immediately  afterwards  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  Canada  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church.  His  labours  for  the  first  year  were 
in  the  Kingston  Presbytery,  and  in  1847  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  congregation  in  Belle- 
ville, now  known  as  John  Street  Church.  Here 
he  remained  as  pastor  until  1857,  when  he  was 
called  to  Cooke's  Church,  Toronto — a  post  which 
he  retained  until  1872.  While  in  this  position 
he  was  appointed,  in  1864, Lecturer  on  Apologetics 
in  Knox  College,  and  also  taught  the  theological 
classes  in  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College 
during  the  first  half  of  1867.  He  was  likewise 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 
usually  called  the  Free  Church,  in  1861,  when 
the  union  was  effected  between  that  Church  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  In 
1S72  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Apologetics 
in  Knox  College,  and  held  the  position  with  much 
success  until  June,  1895.  He  also  conducted  the 
classes  in  Church  History.  In  1878  he  received 
the  degree  of  d.d.  from  the  University  of  Han- 
over, U.  S.  Dr.  Gregg  was  for  many  years  an 
active  sympathizer  in  temperance  work.  His 
chief  literary  productions  are  the  valuable  "  His- 


tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada"  (a 
stamiard  work);  his  "Short  History"  of  the 
same  subj'jct ;  and  a  "  Book  of  Prayer  for  Family 
Worship." 

The  Rev.  James  Robertson,, D.D.,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Dull,  near  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  i8j(j,  attended  the  parish  school 
there,  and  afterwards  came  to  Ontario  in  1855. 
In  that  Province  he  taught  school  for  five  years, 
attended  the  Grammar  School  at  Woodstock  for 
eighteen  months,  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1863,  and  attended  University  Col- 
lege for  three  sessions  from  the  autumn  of  1863 
till  the  spring  of  1866,  in  which  latter  year  he 
went  out  as  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles 
to  face  the  Fenians  at  Ridgeway.  He  studied 
theology  for  two  sessions  at  Princeton,  and  for 
one  session  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  graduated  in  May,  i86g.  In 
November  he  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Norwich, 
Ont.,  where  he  remained  until  1874,  in  which 
year  he  was  called  to  Winnipeg  to  be  pastor  of 
Knox  Church.  Dr.  Robertson  held  this  position 
until  1881,  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  fill  the  newly-created 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Missions.  The 
Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal  conferred  on 
him  in  1888  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divmity.  In 
1892,  having  been  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Toronto,  he  read  by 
invitation  a  paper  on  "  Church  Life  and  Work  in 
Canada."  In  1895  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  presided 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  in  an  eminently 
satisfactory  manner.  Of  his  work  and  character 
the  Rev.  Professor  Baird,  of  Winnipeg,  wrote  in 
1896  as  follows : 

"  In  the  pastorate  Dr.  Robertson  did  enduring 
and  much  appreciated  work.  His  preaching 
was  the  preaching  of  a  man  keenly  alive  to  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
Epigrammatic  in  expression,  direct  and  forcible 
in  delivery,  it  was  couched  in  the  terms  and 
illustrated  by  the  similes  of  the  present  day. 
No  less  conspicuous  than  this  up-to-date  quality 
was  the  strong  Scriptural  flavour  of  his  preaching. 
It  put  in  the  forefront  the  great  central  verities 
of  the   Gospel,    and    was    full    of  Bible  truth. 
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But    the    characteristic    strength    uf   tliu    man 
wus  seen  nowhere  better  than  in  pastoral  work. 
lie  was  an  indefatigable  visitor,  and  his  own  un- 
selfishness and  absence  of  self-consciousness  made 
him  a  sympathetic  and  tactful   ftiend  in  times 
of  distress.     He  was  then,  as  now,  a  prodigious 
worker,    and    he    never  seemed  to  grudge    the 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  he  took  in  meeting 
the  steamboats  and  trains  by  which  immigrants 
were  arriving,  and  in  advising  and  bcfricnJing 
strangers.     Hosts  of  these  people  were  made  his 
life-long  friends  and  admirers  by  all  kinds  of  hilp, 
sometimes    prayerful,    sometimes    sympathetic, 
sometimes  tangible,    and    sometimes    all  three 
together.     All  the  while  he  was  taking  a  front 
place  in  every  movement  which  made  for  right- 
eousness in  the  young  city.     He  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  shaping  the  early  policy  of  Manitoba 
College,  and   for  years  he  gave  unremunerated 
services  as  a   lecturer  in  its  philosophical  and 
theological  departments.     lie  was  a  leader  in  the 
founding    of  the    University  of  Manitoba,  and, 
until  his  nomadic  life  as  Superintendent  obliged 
him  to  resign,  he  was  a  member  of  its  governing 
Council  and  an  Examiner.     He  was  a  member, 
too,  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early 
fight   for    a  uniform  system  of  public   schools. 
From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son was  by  no  means  an  unknown  nor  an  untried 
man  when  the  General  Assembly  in  1881  put 
him  in  the  positionofSuperintendent  of  Missions. 
Indeed,   he   had   for  years  been   unconsciously 
qualifying  for  just  such   a    posi      He    entered 
upon  his  duties  with  an  admirable  intermingling 
of  energy  and   prudence.     His  influence  began 
to  be  felt  over  the  whole  Western  field.     It  soon 
became  apparent  that  we  had  a  Superintendent 
who  meant  to   superintend,  and   yet  the  work 
was  done  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
congregation  which  did  not  eagerly  welcome  his 
visits  and  turn  to  him  for  help  in  an  emergency ; 
and  scarcely  a  missionary  who  did  not  look  upon 
him  as  a  trusted  councillor  and  a  friend.     There 
were    some    differences  of  opinion   for  a    while 
about  the  proper  relation  in  which  he  ought  to 
stand  to  the  rest  of  the  Church's  Home  Mission 
organization,  but  thanks  to  his  modesty  and  good 
sense    on    the  one  hand,  and  to  the  growing 


appreciation  of  his  services  on  the  other,  these 
soon  adjusted  themselves,  and  now  the  work 
goes  on  without  a  jar." 

The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council.  In  1875  an 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  properly  known  as  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  was  formed  in  London, 
England.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1877  ;  the 
second  in  Philadelphia  in  1880;  the  third  in 
Belfast  in  1884;  the  fourth  in  London  in  1888; 
the  fifth  In  Toronto  in  1892;  the  sixth  in  Glas- 
gow in  1896.  The  Canadian  Church  has  taken 
a  hearty  interest  in  the  organization.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Alliance  is  as  follows,  with  the 
Preamble  stating  the  reasons  for  organization  : 

"  Whereas  Churches  holding  the  Reformed 
Faith,  and  organized  on  Presbyterian  principles, 
are  found,  though  under  a  variety  of  names,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  whereas  many  of 
these  were  long  wont  to  maintain  close  relations, 
but  are  at  present  united  by  no  visible  bond, 
whether  of  fellowship  or  work;  and,  whereas,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  they  may  all  more  fully  manifest  their 
essential  oneness,  have  closer  communion  with 
each  other,  and  promote  great  causes  by  joint 
action :  It  is  agreed  to  form  a  Presbyterian 
Alliance  to  meet  in  General  Council  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  confer  on  matters  of  common 
interest,  and  to  further  the  ends  for  which  the 
Church  has  been  constituted  by  her  Divine  Lord 
and  only  King.  In  forming  this  Alliance,  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  do  not  mean  to  change  their 
fraternal  relations  with  other  Churches,  but  will 
be  ready  as  heretofore  to  join  with  them  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  on  the  general  principles  main- 
tained and  taught  in  the  Reformed  Confessions 
that  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  though  com- 
posed of  many  members,  is  One  Body  in  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  Body 
Christ  is  the  Supreme  Head,  and  the  Scriptures 
alone  are  the  infallible  law. 

Article  I.  This  Alliance  shall  be  known  as 
'The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  System.' 

Article  II.  Any  Church  organized  on  Presby- 
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terian  principles  which  holds  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OUl  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whose 
creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  shall  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Alliance. 

Article  III.  The  Alliance  shall  meet  in  General 
Council,  ordinarily,  once  in  three  years.  The 
C'otincil  shall  consist  of  Delegates,  being  minis- 
ters and  elders  appointed  by  the  Churches  form- 
ing the  Alliance  ;  the  number  from  each  Church 
being  regulated  by  a  plan  sanctioned  by  the 
Council,  regard  being  had  generally  to  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  in  the  several  churches. 
The  Delegates,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders.  The 
Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Hiisincss,  invite  Presbyterian  brethren 
not  Delef;ates  to  offer  suggestions,  to  deliver 
addresses,  and  to  read  papers.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  decide  upon  the  application 
of  Churches  desiring  to  join  the  Alliance.  It 
sludl  have  power  to  entertain  and  consider  topics 
which  may  be  brought  before  it  by  any  Church 
represented  in  the  Council,  or  by  any  member  of 
the  Council,  on  their  being  transmitted  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided.  But  it  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  existing  creed  or  constitution 
of  any  Church  in  the  Alliance,  or  with  its  internal 
order  or  external  relations. 

The  Council  shall  consider  questions  of  general 
interest  to  the  Presbyterian  community.  It 
shall  seek  the  welfare  of  churches,  especially 
such  as  are  weak  and  persecuted.  It  shall  gather 
and  disseminate  information  concerning  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  It  shall 
commend  the  Presbyterian  System  as  Scriptural, 
and  as  combining  simplicity,  efficiency  and  adap- 
tation to  all  times  and  conditions.  It  shall  also 
entertain  all  subjects  directly  connected  with  the 
work  of  Evangelization,  such  as  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  the  distribution  of  mission  work,  the  com- 
bination of  Church  energies — especially  in  refer- 
ence to  great  cities  and  destitute  districts — the 
tniining  of  ministers,  the  use  of  the  Press,  col- 
portage,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young, 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  systematic  ben- 
eficence, the   suppression   of  intemperance   and 


other  prevailing  vices,  and  the  best  methods  of 
opposing  Infidelity  and  Romanism. 

The  Council  shall  seek  to  guide  and  stimulate 
public  sentiment  by  papers  read,  by  addresses 
delivered  and  publislud,  by  the  circulation 
of  information  respecting  the  allied  Churches 
and  theii*  missions,  by  the  exposition  of  Scriptural 
principles,  and  by  defences  of  the  truth  ;  by  com- 
miuiicating  the  Minutes  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Churches  forming  the 
Alliance,  and  by  such  other  action  as  is  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Constitution  and  objects.  The 
Council,  at  each  general  meeting,  shall  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Business,  through  which  all 
communications  and  notices  of  subjects  proposed 
to  be  discussed  shall  pass.  The  Committee 
appointed  at  one  general  meeting  shall  act  pro- 
visionally, as  far  as  is  necessary,  in  preparing 
for  the  following  meeting. 

Article  IV.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  this 
Constitution,  except  on  a  motion  made  at  one 
general  meeting  of  Council,  not  objected  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  Churches,  and  carried  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  at  the  next  general  meeting." 

The  Toronto  meeting  was  held  from  September 
2ist  to  September  30th,  1892,  and  produced 
papers  and  discussions  of  much  interest  ftom 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  world- 
wide ranks  of  the  Church.  Amongst  those 
taking  part  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Garden  Blackie, 
of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Rintoul,  of 
Melbourne ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New 
York  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  of  Glasgow ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Laws,  of  Central  Africa ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Paton,  of  the  New  Hebrides; 
and  Canadian  divines  such  as  the  Very  Rev. 
Principal  Grant ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  MacVicar ; 
the  Rev.  Principal  Caven  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Robertson ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardrope ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cochrane  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laing. 

Chronology   of    Canadian   Presbyterlanism. 

The  following  brief  statement  has  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg's  "  Short 
History,"  and  will  give  a  general  review  of  Pres- 
byterian progress  in  Canada : 
1604.  Arrival  uf  De  Monts  with  Huguenots. 
1749.  Protestant  Dissenters'  congregation  organ- 
ized at  Halifax. 
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1770.  \  pro  re  uala  I'rcsbytery  ordains  Mr.    H  K.     184J. 

Cuiningoe. 
1776,  I'rusbytery  of  Truri),  N.S.  (Hurgher),  organ*     1844. 

izcd. 
1791.  Act   providing   for    support    of  I'rotestant 

clergy  in  Canada.  1844. 

1793.   Montreal  Presbytery  organized. 
1793.   Presbytery  of  Pictou,  N.S.  (Anti-Hurgiier),      1H44. 

organ i/cd. 
1812.   Scotch    Presbyterian   emigrants  arrive   at      i^.{-\. 

Red  River  (Manitoba).  i'*^44- 

1817.  Truro    and    Pictou    Presbyteries    unite — 

Synod  of  Nova  Scotia.  1845. 

1817.  Pictou  Academy  opened. 

1818.  Presbytery   of  the    Canadas  organized   at      1845. 

Montreal. 
1825.  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  organized. 
1827.  Government  grant  to  Church  of  Scotland      1S46. 

ministers  in  Canada. 
1831.  Synod  of  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada     1847. 

in  connection  with  Church  of  Scotland 

organized.  1848. 

1831.  United    Presbytery    organized    as   United 

Synod  of  Upper  Canada.  1848. 

1832.  Presbytery     of     Reformed      Presbyterian     1848. 

Church  of  New   Brunswick  and    Nova 
Scotia  organized.  1851. 

1833.  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  connec- 

tion with  Church  of  Scotland  organized.  1854. 
1833.  Niagara  Presbytery  of  American  ministers 

organized.  1854. 

1833.  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  in  connection  with     1856. 

Church  of  Scotland  organized. 

1833.  Government   grant    to   United    Synod   of     1856. 

Upper  Canada. 

1834.  Missionary  Presbytery  of  United  Secession      1859. 

Church  of  Scotland  organized  in  Can- 
ada. '  i860. 
1836.  Presbytery  of  American  Associate  Reformed 
Church  organized. 

1839.  French-Canadian  Missionary  Society  estab-     1861. 

lished. 

1840.  United   Synod  of   Upper   Canada   unites 

with  Church  of  Scotland  Synod.  1861. 

1840.  Clergy  Reserves  divided  between  Churches     1862. 

of  England  and  Scotland.  1863. 

1841.  French  Mission  commenced  by  Church  of 

Scotland  Synod.  1866. 

1842.  Queen's  College  opened  at  Kingston.  1867. 


Disruption  of  Church  of  Scotland.     I'reu 

Church  of  Scotland  organized. 

Church  of  Scotland  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia 

assumes  name  of  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia 

adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standard. 

Disruption  of  Church  of  Scotland  Synod  in 

Canada. 
(Free)  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Canada  orga- 
nized. 
Knox  College  opened  in  Toronto. 
Divinity  Hall  of  Missionary  Synod  opeiud 

in  London. 
Disruption  of  Church  of  Scotland  Synod  in 

New  Brunswick. 
Synod    of    New   Brunswick    adhering    to 
Standards  of  Westminister    Confession 
organized. 
Mission  to  New  Hebrides  commenced  by 

Synod  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Missionary  Synod  assumes  name  of  Synod 
of  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
West    River    Seminary   of    Nova     Scotia 

Synod  opened. 
Free  Church  College,  Halifax,  opened. 
Buxton     Mission     commenced     by    Free 

Church  of  Canada. 
Mission  to  Red  River  commenced  by  Free 

Church. 
Church  of  Scotland  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia 

and  Prince  Edward  Island  organized. 
Secularization  of  Canada  Clergy  Reserves. 
Mission    to    India    commenced    by   Free 

Church  of  Canada. 
Indian  Orphanage  Mission  commenced  by 

Church  of  Scotland  Synod  in  Canada. 
Mission  to  Jews  is  commenced  by  Church 

of  Scotland  Synod. 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Free  Church 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  unitt  as  Synod  of 
Lower  Provinces  of  B.  N.  America. 
Free    and    United    Presbyterian    Synods 
unite  as  Synod  of  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church. 
Mission  to  British  Columbia  commenced. 
Morrin  College  opened  in  Quebec. 
Kankakee    Mission    adopted    by    Canada 

Presbyterian  Church. 
Mission  to  Cree  Indians  commenced. 
Montreal  Presbyterian  College  opened. 
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1868. 

1868. 
1868. 

1868, 


1870. 

1871. 
1873. 
1875. 

1876. 
1876. 

1884. 

1887. 
1891. 

1891. 

1802. 


Mission  to  Lumbermen  commenced  by 
Church  of  Scotland  Synod  in  Canada. 

P/Iission  to  Trinidad  commenced. 

(Free)  Synod  of  New  Brunswick  unites 
with  Synod  of  Lower  Provinces. 

Church  of  Scotland  Synods  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  unite  as  Synod  of  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Canada  Presbyterian  Synod  organized  as  a 
General  Assembly. 

Mission  to  Formosa,  China,  commenced. 

Lady  Missionaries  sent  to  India. 

General  Union  of  Presbyterians  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

Commencement  of  general  French  Evan- 
gelization scheme. 

Mission  to  Central  India  commenced. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  or- 
ganized. 

Mission  fo  Demerara  commenced. 

Mission  to  Honan,  China,  commenced. 

Missionary  to  Chinese  in  British  Columbia 
appointed. 

Missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  ap- 
pointed. 

General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  world  held  in  Toronto. 


The   Hacdonnell    Ecclesiastieal    Trial.     On 

the  2Cth  of  September,  1875,  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Macdonnell,  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Toronto,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  highest  Chris- 
tian character,  preached  a  sermon  on  "  The  Eter- 
nity of  the  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked," 
which  was  first  triven  to  the  public  in  the  following 
month  through  the  columns  of  the  Montreal 
Witness.  Certain  statements  in  this  sermon 
(as  published)  gave  such  dissatisfaction  to  a 
section  of  the  Church  that  on  November  15th, 
following  the  deliverance,  the  Presbytery  of 
Toronto  dealt  with  Mr.  Mcdonnell  in  the  matter, 
and  decided  that  he  should  report  to  that  Court 
as  to  his  agreement  or  otherwise  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  doctrine 
in  question  On  the  i8th  of  April,  18/6,  and  at 
subsequent  dates.  Mr.  Macdonnell  laid  before 
the  Presbytery  a  statement  of  his  views  on  certain 
points    which    was    considered    unsatisfactory. 


He  presented  the  following  statement  on  the 
30th  of  May :  "  Notwithstanding  difficulties 
which  I  have  regarding  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment,  I  continue  my  adhesion  to  that 
doctrine  as  implied  in  my  assent  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  formerly  given."  In  dealing  with 
this  declaration  of  Mr.  Macuonnell's,  the  Presby- 
tery passed  it  on  to  the  General  Assembly, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Church  would  find  it  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  settlement.  After  much  testimony  and 
reasoning  the  General  Assembly  eventually 
decided  by  263  to  161  votes  that  Mr.  Itlacdonnell 
had  stated  "  that  he  does  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  In  the  sense  held 
by  this  Church  and  formulated  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  nevertheless  that  he  has  adopted  no 
doctrinal  views  contrary  to  the  Confession  o 
I'aith  ;  therefore  resolved  :  that  the  above  two- 
fold statement  is  not  satisfactory  to  this  As- 
sembly ;  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Macdonnell  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  able  to  brmg  in  a  report  as  to  his, 
Mr.  Macdonnell's,  views  which  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  this  Assembly."  The  Committee  referred 
to  was  appointed  and  after  having  waited  on  Mr. 
Macdonnell  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  he 
respectfully  referred  them  to  his  statement 
previously  made  to  that  body  as  clearly  defining 
his  position.  The  Committee  also  laid  before 
the  Assembly  the  following  Minute  for  adoption  : 

"Considering  (i)  that  this  General  Assembly 
has  already  declared  that  the  statements  of  his 
views,  made  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  before  it,  are  not 
satisfactory ;  (2)  that,  on  meeting  with  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  confer 
with  him,  he  signified  that  he  has  at  present  no 
further  statement  to  make  by  which  his  position 
towards  the  doctrine  in  question  might  be  mod- 
ified; (3)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  or 
endless  duration  of  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  as  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is 
a  doctrine  of  Scripture  which  every  minister  of 
this  Church  must  hold  and  teach  ;  the  General 
Assembly  feels  under  obligation  to  continue  its 
care  in  this  matter.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell has  expressed  his  regret  for  having 
preached  the  sermon  which  gave  occasion  for 
these^  proceedings,  has  intimated  that  his  mind 
is  at  present  in  an  undecided  state  as  regards  the 
doctrine  in  question,  and  has  engaged,  while 
seeking    further    light,    not   to  contravene    the 
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teachings  of  the  Church ;  the  Assembly,  in  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  ipay  soon  find  his 
views  in  accord  with  the  Standards  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question :  Resolves,  that  further  time  be 
given  him  carefully  to  consider  the  matter  ;  and 
that  he  be  required  to  report,  through  his  Pres- 
bytery, to  the  next  General  Assembly,  whether 
he  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject.  The  Assembly  would  commend  their 
brother  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
praying  that,  with  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
further  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  all  difficulties 
as  to  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  the  momentous 
doctrine  concerned  may  speedily  cease  to  perplex 
the  mind." 

This  was  adopted  by  127  to  64  votes.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  question — June  i6th — Mr. 
Macdonell  made  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  posi- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

He  said  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  God's 
truth.  The  question  with  him  still  was,  "  What 
is  precisely  the  truth  of  God  in  this  matter?" 
He  accepted  implicitly  and  unreservedly  the 
words  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  the  highest 
source  of  truth.  The  sermon  for  which  he  had 
been  indicted,  and  which  he  regretted  having 
preached,  required  to  be  perverted  before  it 
would  afford  comfort  to  godless,  vicious,  careless 
and  worldly  men — for  in  that  sermon  he  told 
such  then,  and  he  now  told  them  again,  that  if 
they  kept  on  sinning  God  would  punish  them 
hereafter  and,  if  they  kept  on  sinning  eternally. 
He  would  punish  them  eternally.  He  was 
charged  with  "  not  being  able  to  say  in  plain 
words  all  he  meant."  In  reply  to  that  he  said 
that  he  had  unwisely  used  words  that  were  sug- 
gested by  his  brethren,  who  thought  that  his 
meaning  would  be  more  clearly  understood  if 
his  reply  were  expressed  in  the  terms  they  desired 
him  to  use.  He  now  thought  his  own  words 
would  have  been  more  easily  interpreted.  In 
refuting  the  assertion,  that  "  he  assented  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  only  with  a  limited  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  '  Everlasting '  as  used  with 
regard  to  its  doctrine  of  future  punishment,"  he 
said  that  he  had  never  asserted  that,  and  did  not 
do  so  now.  He  declared  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  reconciling  certain  Bible  statements  with 
certain  oth(^:r  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  in 
that  frame  of  mind  he  preached  the  sermon 
condemned,  and  said  verjr  foolish   words  about 


the  Confession  of  Faith,  very  silly  words  indeed. 

He  did  not  think  he  was  fairly  chargeable  with 
wanting  to  throw  away  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
for  he  found  it  to  contain  the  very  words  of 
Jesus,  "  eternal  torments,"  "  everlasting  punish- 
ment." He  was  not  relieved,  for  he  found  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  did  not  define  the  mean- 
ing of  the  texts  which  puzzled  him.  In  tryi.ig  to 
see  what  light  the  words  of  the  Confession  threw 
on  the  words  of  Scripture,  he  found  that  they 
threw  no  light.  The  framers  of  that  Confession 
found  it  more  reverent  to  use  the  language  of 
Scripture  than  to  define  what  was  indefinable  in 
human  language.  He  was  not  responsible  for 
the  saying,  "  Throw  away  the  Confession.''  All 
he  had  ever  said  was,  "  Keep  the  Confession 
subject  to  Scripture."  His  first  ordination  vow 
was  to  be  true  to  the  Word  of  the  living  God, 
and  he  had  tried  to  be  faithful  to  that  pledge. 
His  other  vow  was  that  he  believed  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  to  be  subordinate  and  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  would  be  true  to 
it.  He  held  in  a  perfectly  honest  way  that  he 
had  been  true  to  both  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  He  had  some  doubts  about 
the  interpretation  which  the  Church  put  upon 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  absolute, 
unconditional,  hopeless  endlessness  of  future 
punishment.  If  he  were  asked  how  much  doubt 
he  had  he  could  not  answer.  The  position  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Toronto,  he  thought,  had  been 
that  he  might  have  difficulties  and  perplexities 
concerning  this  awful  doctrine,  but  those  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  were  not  {/^  interfere 
with  his  absolute  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

If  he  were  wrong  it  was  not  his  fastidious 
conscience,  but  his  judgment,  which  was  held 
in  suspense.  He  was  not  a  man  starting  out 
without  any  faith  on  the  subject,  and  fishing 
about  for  a  view;  his  posi*^ion  simply  was  that, 
having  some  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  words 
already  quoted,  he  had  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
in  which  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  ought 
to  withdraw  his  adhesion  from  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  There  were  two  things,  he  said,  w*  h 
which  he  was  chargeable  :  First,  holding  doubts, 
and  secondly,  preaching  them.  He  did  not 
stand  there  for  a  moment  to  justify  the  preaching 
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of  those  doubts.  He  had  given  expression  to 
his  regret  for  so  doing  and  did  not  now  feel 
inclined  to  withdraw  it.  He  considered  the 
difference  between  him  and  others  who  had  had 
doubts  was  that  he  had  given  public  utterance 
to  his,  and  they  had  not.  He  took  full  blame 
for  the  public  utterance  of  them,  and  had  always 
been  ready  to  bear  any  punishment  for  so  doing 
which  the  Presbytery  or  the  Assembly  might 
think  fit  to  impose.  But  simply  because  he  had 
doubts  was  he  to  be  put  on  so  different  a  footing 
from  men  who  had  had  the  same  kind  of  doubts, 
but  had  never  expressed  them,  that  he  ought  to 
cease  his  ministry  while  they  ought  not  ?  He  did 
want  with  all  his  heart  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  He  did  want  to  preach  the  truth,  the 
full  truth,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.  He  did  not  want 
to  think  as  he  pleased,  apart  from  the  truth 
of  God  as  revealed.  He  did  not  want  to  exalt 
reason  at  the  expense  of  Scripture,  but  he  had 
to  interpret  Scripture  with  the  assistance  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  by  means  of  reason. 

Mr.  Macdonnell,  in  harmony  with  the  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1876,  forwarded  a 
statement  of  the  views  he  continued  to  hold  on 
the  matter  in  question  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Halifax,  in  1877,  in  the  following  words : 
•'  The  General  Assembly  of  1876  having  required 
me  to  report  through  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto 
to  this  Assembly  whether  I  accept  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  on  the  eternity  of  the  future  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  I  beg  respectfully  to  state 
that  I  hold  no  opinion  at  variance  with  that 
teaching."  In  response  to  this  statement  the 
Assembly  resolved  by  174  to  82  that,  while  Mr. 
Macdonnell  represented  that  he  held  no  opinion 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
the  doctrine  in  question,  he  did  not  state  his 
acceptance  of  it,  and  was  therefore  required  to 
give  in  writing  to  the  Assembly  at  an  early  speci- 
fied hour  a  categorical  answer  to  the  said  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  the  deliverance  of  the  last 
Assembly.  To  this  Mr.  Macdonnell  gave  the 
following  written  reply:  "I  hold  that  I  have 
already  given  an  answer  to  the  question  embodied 
M  that  resolution  as  categorically  as  a  ministei 
within  the  Church  who  has  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  who  still  adheres 


to  it,  can  fairly  or  constitutionally  be  required  to 
give  on  a  point  on  which  he  is  confessedly  in 
difficulty.  If  that  answer  be  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, I  request,  as  I  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  do,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto  be  instructed 
to  frame  a  libel  and  deal  with  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Church."  Before  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  consider  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Macdonnelljustgiven,a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  deliberate  on  a  basis  of  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  case  and  in  due  course  reported : 
"  That  having  ascertained  from  Mr.  Macdonnell, 
through  a  sub-committee,  that  in  intimating  in 
his  last  statement  to  the  General  Assembly 
his  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
he  intends  to  be  understood  as  saying  :  '  I  con- 
sider myself  as  under  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  accordance  with  my  ordin- 
ation vows,  and  I  therefore  adhere  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  as  contained  therein  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  or  endless  duration  of 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  notwith- 
standing doubts  or  difficulties  which  perplex  my 
mind.*  The  Committee  therefore  unanimously 
recommend  that  this  statement  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory,  and  that  further  proceedings  be 
dropped."  This  Report  the  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  trial 
was  at  an  end. 

Works  of  Presbyterian  Reference.  The  first 
and  chief  is  Dr.  Gregg's  "  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada."  The  following  list  of 
works,  minutes,  etc.,  should  also  be  consulted  by 
the  student  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  : 
Manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Nova  Scotia,  1817-1843.    (Deposited  in 

Presbyterian  College,  Halifax.) 
History  of  the  Mission  of  the  Secession  Church 

to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 

by  the  Rev.  James  Robertson.     Edinburgh, 

1847. 
Memoir  of  the   Rev.  James  McGregor,  D.D.,  by 

the  Rev.  George  Patterson.      Philadelphia, 

1859. 
History  of  the  County  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  by 

the  Rev.  George  Patterson,  d.d.     Montreal, 

1877. 
Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
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of  the  Settlement  of  Stewiacke,  October  6th, 
1880.     Truro,  1880. 

Travels  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  years 
1820-21,  by  Walter  Johnstone.  Edinburgh, 
1823. 

Manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Glasgow  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1825- 1838.  (Deposited  in  Knox  College, 
Toronto.) 

Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  1826-1838. 

Manuscript  correspondence  of  the  Glasgow  Col- 
onial Society,  seven  quarto  volumes.  (Depos- 
ited in  Knox  College,  Toronto.) 

Minutes  of  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  in  1837. 
Halifax,  1837. 

Story  of  the  Kirk  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by 
James  Croil,  published  in  The  Presbyterian  of 

1875- 

The  Christian  Instructor  and  Missionary  Register  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British 
North  America. 

The  Monthly  Record  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  adjoining 
Provinces. 

The  Maritime  Presbyterian, 

.  Hints  to  Emigrants,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bell, 
of  Perth,  Upper  Canada.     Edinburgh,  1824. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D., 
by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Burns,  D.D.,  Toronto,  1872. 

Life  and  Discourses  of  Rev.  Alexander  Mathie- 
son,  D.D.,  by  James  Croil.    Montru^l,  1870. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Bayne,  D.D.,  of  Gait, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Smellie,  Fergus.  Toronto, 
1871. 

Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev. 
John  Machar,  d.d.,  of  Kingston,  edited  by 
members  of  his  family.     Toronto,  1873. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  1866,  by 
James  Croil.     Montreal,  1868. 

Manuscript  Minutes  of  the  Missionary  Presbytery 
and  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Can- 
ada.   (Deposited  in  Knox  College,  Toronto.) 

The  Canadian  Christian  Examiner  and  Presbyterian 
Review. 


Ecclesiastical  and  Missionary  Record  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada. 

The  Presbyterian,  issued  by  authority  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Presbyterian  Record  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  1843. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Magazine  (United  Pres- 
byterian Church). 

The  Canadian  United  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

Presbyterian  Year  Book  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Digest  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  F.  Kemp. 
Montreal,  1861. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
1883,  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Kemp,  ll.d..  Rev. 
F.  W.  Farries  and  L.  B.  Halkett.  Ottawa, 
1883. 

Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Growth  and  Present  Con- 
dition, by  the  Rev.  Professor  Bryce,  m.a., 
LL.B.,  of  Manitoba  College.     London,  1882. 

The  Rev.  William  Ormiston,  D.D,  LL.D.,  was 

born  on  April  21st,  1821,  at  Symington,  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1834 
and  during  the  next  few  years  his  time  alternated 
l>etween  the  common  schools  and  hard  manual 
toil  on  his  father's  bush  farm.  This  out-of-door 
exercise  developed  a  splendid  constitution  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  greatly  indebted.  Re- 
solving on  a  thorough  education  he  entered  Vic- 
toria College,  Cobourg,  from  which  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1848,  and  m.a.  in  1856.  He  was  lor  some 
years  Classical  Tutor  in  Victoria,  and  for  one 
year  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  From  1849 
to  1853  he  was  pastor  at  Newtonville,  Ont., 
where  he  also,  for  a  time,  conducted  a  private 
school.  He  was  mathematical  master  and  lec- 
turer in  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  from  1853 
to  1857;  Examiner  at  Toronto  University  from 
1854  to  1857;  and  Superintendent  of  Grammar 
Schools  in  Ontario  from  1853  to  1863. 

In  1857  Dr.  Ormiston  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamilton,  where 
he  remained  until  1870  when  he  went  to  New 
York  and  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed   Church  and   in  this    post   remained 
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until  1888.  During  1889  and  1890  he  supplied  a 
Church  at  Pasadena,  California,  since  which  he 
has  been  an  Evangelist  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  State.  He  has  written  extensively  for 
periodicals,  and  during  the  "  sixties"  assisted  in 
preparing  a  full  series  of  Upper  Canada  school 
books.  In  1883  he  edited,  with  notes,  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  an  English  translation  of  "  Meyer 
on  the  Acts,"  and  was  the  author  of  an  exposition 


on  a  part  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  The  Homiletical 
Monthly.  He  also  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
pared tha  lessons  for  the  Sunday  School  Times. 
In  civil  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  Dr. 
Ormiston  has  been  a  strong  Liberal  of  the  Scotch 
type.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  "  voluntary  " 
and  consequently  asteady  opponent  of  all  forms  of 
patronage.  He  also  worked  hard  in  early  days  to 
secure  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AND  GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 


THE    MORAVIAN    CHURCH   IN    CANADA 

By  R.  S.  WOODS.  Q.C,  County  Court  Judge 
of  Kent,  OnUrio. 

The  Church  at  large  in  all  its  branches  is  the 
object  of  universal  interest  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  each  Denomination  enjoys,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  this  appreciation.  We  in  Canada, 
or  that  portion  of  the  Dominion  embraced  in  the 
four  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  struggled  along 
with  very  limited  Church  agencies  down  through 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present.  The  late  Dr.  Ryerson, 
quoting  Bishop  Strachan  as  his  authority,  says 
that  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1812-15, 
there  were  but  four  resident  clergymen  or  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  of  England  in  all  Upper 
Canada,  and  that  till  1818  there  was  but  one 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Upper 
Canada.  In  1827  he  declares  there  were  but 
two,  and  that,  during  the  first  half  of  its  sixty 
years'  existence.  Upper  Canada  must  have  been 
indebted  almost  entirely  to  others  than  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Scotland  for 
religious  instruction.  Yet,  during  that  thirty 
years,  it  is  admitted  that  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  were  a  religious,  an  intelligent  and  a  loyal 
people.  And  then  he  adds  that  the  Methodists 
had  ui  1850,  180  regular  ministers  in  Upper 
Canada,  about  1,100  churches  and  preaching 
places,  and  embraced  in  its  congregations  142,000, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population. 
Of  course,  there  was  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  the  earliest  days. 

In  addition  to  this  enumeration,  there  was 
another  Church  in  this  part  of  Upper  Canada — 
the  Moravian  Mission.  It  came  into  our  midst 
in  the  year  I792>  and  commemorated  its  centen- 
nial on  the  8th  of  May,  1892.  Though  closely 
associated  with  Indians  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring States  it  is  an  European  Church.  There 
is  no  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name  and  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  old  historic  Church  of  Moravia 


and  Bohemia,  founded  in  1457 — nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  Luther's  Reformation. 
It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  world  as  drawing  its  origin  from 
John  Huss  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  Prot- 
estant opinions  in  1414  and  who,  as  an  apostle  of 
WyclifTe,  was  the  great  mover  in  the  religious 
reformation  of  that  period.  A  marvellous  Church 
it  was,  like  those  of  the  Vaudois  in  Piedmont,  the 
Huguenots  and  Camissards  in  Southern  France. 
From  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  the  Moravians  derived  their  Episcopate 
in  1735,  while  the  struggles  of  the  Moravian 
people  in  the  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries  make  a  deplorable  page  in 
European  and  Church  history,  and  abundantly 
account  for  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the 
members  of  this  Church  and  for  the  faith  they 
have  in  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  to  overcome 
the  carnal  elements  of  the  world. 

While  the  Moravians  are  popularly  so-called 
from  one  of  the  original  homes  of  the  Church,  the 
correct  name  of  the  Church  is  "  Unitas  Fratrum  " 
— Unity  of  the  Brethren  or  United  Brethren — 
indicating  that  it  embraces  Christians  of  various 
shades  of  opinion  on  minor  points.  It  is  world- 
renowned  as  a  Missionary  Church,  as  shown  by 
its  labours  in  the  West  Indies,  Surinam,  North 
and  South  America,  Greenland  and  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  Central  Asia.  Its  members  were 
expelled  from  Moravia  in  1627,  ^ut  in  1722 
a  remnant  settled  at  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  upon  the 
estate  of  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf  and  so 
became  identified  with  him  and  his  opinions — a 
second  John  Wesley  in  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
administrative  power  and  as  distinguished  a 
hymn-writer  as  Charles  Wesley  himself,  besides 
being  an  author,  preacher  and  bishop.  Nothing 
tnore  clearly  shows  the  spiritual  power  of  this 
venerable  Church  than  the  profound  impression 
its  members  made  upon  John  Wesley  and  the 
momentous  convictions  to  which  they  led  him. 
He  learned  much  from  them  while  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  1735,  and,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
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David  Boler  on  his  return  to  London  in  1738,  he 
dates  his  conversion.  Having  Rone  to  Ilc-inhiit 
we  find  him  writing  to  his  brother  Samuel  in  those 
words  :  "  God  has  given  me  at  length  the  desire 
of  my  heart.  I  am  with  a  Church  whose  con- 
versation is  in  heaven,  in  wlioin  is  the  mind 
of  Christ,  and  wlio  so  walked  as  he  walked  ;  and 
they  have  all  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  S''  they  are 
all  partakers  of  one  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  love,  which  uniformly  and  continually  ani- 
mates  all  their  conversation.  O  hov/  high  and 
holy  a  thing  Christianity  is,  and  how  widely  dis 
tant  that  I  know  not  what  which  is  so  called— 
though  it  neither  purifies  the  heart  nor  renews 
the  life  after  tlie  image  of  our  blessed  Redeemer." 
And  after  his  visit  he  says  :  "  Glory  be  to  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  for 
giving  me  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  joy,  faith  and 
love  and  holy  conversation  in  Christ  Jesus."  It 
is  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  visit  to 
Ilerrnhut  suggested  to  Mr.  Wesley  the  love-feasts, 
division  of  members  into  classes,  and  class-meet- 
ings which  he  not  long  after  adopted. 

Reverting  to  the  great  characteristics  of  this 
Church  it  has,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  mission 
work,  that  of  the  Diaspora,  of  which  the  members 
are  very  proud.  This  is  a  mission  amongst  the 
State  Churches  of  Continental  Europe.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  the  dis- 
persion," in  the  first  verse  of  Peter's  first  Epistle. 
The  object  is  not  to  withdraw  members  from 
existing  Churches,  but  to  foster  spiritual  life  by 
the  formation  of  societies  for  prayer,  Scripture 
reading  and  for  edification  in  general.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
Moravians  maintam  the  doctrines  of  the  total 
depravity  of  human  nature,  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  the  actual  humanity  and  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  good  works  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  In  the  morning  service  a  Liturgy  is 
used  ;  in  other  services  extempore  prayer.  Lit- 
urgies are  used  for  baptismal,  burial  and  marriage 
services,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  with  a 
simple  ritual  and  is  preceded  by  a  love  feast. 
They  also  observe  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tian year.  The  Government  of  the  Church  is  by 
Synods  for  the  legislative  work  and  by  Boards  of 


Education  for  the  executive  work.  The  orders 
are  Episcopal  and  there  are  three  grades — Bish- 
ops (not  Diocesan),  Presbyters  and  Deacons. 
There  are  three  Home  Provinces,  viz. :  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  North  America,  and  several 
Mission  Provinces.  These  together  form  a  whole 
represented  by  a  general  Synod  which  meets  every 
ten  years  in  Herrnhut. 

The  Moravians  in  1749  were  recognized  by  the 
British  Parliament  as  desirable  subjects,  encour- 
aged to  settle  in  the  Colonies,  allowed  to  make  a 
solemn  affirmation  in  lieu  of  an  oath  and  exempted 
from  military  services.  This  Act  was  caused  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  then  British  Province  of  New 
York  enjoining  Moravians  and  vagrant  teachers 
amongst  the  Indians  to  desist  from  further  teach- 
ing or  preaching  and  to  depart  from  that  Prov- 
ince.  The  protection  extended  to  them  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  was  continued  to  them  by 
our  Canadian  Statutes,  and  these  also  exempted 
them  from  serving  on  Juries  in  criminal  cases. 
The  Mission  in  Kent  reached  here  in  May,  1792, 
under  the  first  great  American  leader,  David 
Zeisberger,*the  Apostle  of  the  Delawares.  Their 
first  communion,  and  I  daresay  the  first  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  was  celebrated  on  the  i8th  day 
of  that  month.  The  settlement  was  in  Oxford, 
and  in  January,  1794,  the  Government  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Niff,  came  to  Fairfield,  as  the  Home  was 
called,  under  instructions  from  Governor  Simcoe, 
and  laid  off  an  entire  township  (twelve  miles  long 
and  six  broad)  which  was  granted  to  the  Mission, 
the  deed  being  assigned  in  trust  to  the  "  Breth- 
ren's Society"  in  London,  England,  for  propagat- 
ing the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen.  The  exodus 
from  the  time  they  left  the  Muskingum  River  in 
Ohio,  U.  S.,  in  1781,  had  lasted  ten  years  and 
been  attended  with  great  suffering,  as  shown  by  the 
first  page  of  the  Journal  kept  by  them  and  read 
by  Bishop  Bachman  at  the  Centennial : 

"  From  1741  to  1771  Mission  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  Moravian  Chuich  amongst  the  Indians 
in  the  States  of  Connect  icut,New  York  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  With  the  westward  movement  of 
the  Indians  their  missions  followed,  and  in  1772 
David  Zeisberger,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians, 
with  a  large  company  of  converts  from  the  sta- 
tions on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  from  the 
Beaver  and  Alleghany  Rivers,  founded  three  sta- 
tions on  the  Muskingum  (now  Tuscarawas)  River 
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in  Ohio.  In  1781  the  missionaries,  ZeisherRcr 
and  his  wife,  Senseman,  Heciteweliler,  I'Mwards, 
Michael  Jung,  Jungman  and  his  wife,  and  the 
whole  Christian  settlement  of  400  Indians,  were 
carried  off  to  Sandusky,  leaving  behind  the  scene 
of  eight  years  of  industry,  rich  plantations,  gar- 
dens, cattle,  etc.,  in  their  three  flourishing  towns 
of  Gnadenhuethen,  Schonbrunn  and  Salem.  Their 
sad  journey  was  attended  by  indescribable  hard- 
ships and  cruel  treatment.  They  reached  San- 
dusky on  October  ist.  Deserted  by  their  captors 
they  spent  the  winter  there,  built  huts  or  small 
log  cabins  and  formed  a  village  called  "  Captives 
Town."  The  missionaries  were  summoned  to 
Detroit  for  trial.  Zeisberger,  Heckewelder, 
Edwards,  Senseman  and  three  native  assistants 
obeyed  the  summons,  their  wives  and  children 
remaining  at  Captives  Town  under  the  protection 
of  Jung  and  Jungman. 

The  missionaries  were  acquitted,  the  Com- 
mandant showed  them  kindness  and  the  Dela- 
ware chief.  Pipe,  proved  himself  their  friend. 
They  returned  to  their  converts  at  Captives 
Town  and  built  and  dedicated  a  small  church. 
Sepebosch  had  led  a  party  of  converts  back  to 
the  Muskingum  to  gather  corn  as  a  supply  of 
food  for  winter,  but  they  were  captured  by 
American  militia  under  Williamson.  The  winter 
was  very  severe.  Towards  spring  some  Christian 
Indians,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  returned 
to  Tuscarawas  valley  to  gather  corn.  Here  they 
were  surrounded  by  Colonel  Williamson,  the 
American  commander,  and  his  men,  and  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  (twenty-nine  men,  twenty- 
seven  women  and  thirty-four  children)  leaving  a 
bright  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  com- 
fort even  in  death.  Meanwhile  the  missionaries 
and  their  families  had  been  commanded  to  leave 
Captives  Town  and  to  go  to  Lower  Sandusky 
to  meet  Girty.  These  were  sorrowful  days  to 
all." 

While  settled  at  the  River  Clinton,  near 
Mount  Clemens  in  Michigan,  U.S.,  in  1783-4, 
they  lost  their  corn  crop  and  the  winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  on  record.  The  ice  on  Lake  St. 
Clair  was  three  feet  two  inches  thick  and  the 
snow  was  three  feet  deep,  which  interfered  with 
hunting  and  the  ice  with  fishing,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  large  quantity  of  venison  from 
a  herd  that  strayed  into  the  neighbourhood,  and 
with  the  surplus  bought  corn.  Their  residence 
there  led  to  the  making  of  the  first  inland  road  of 
Detroit  (then  in  our  possession  as  part  of  Lower 
Canada),  which  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Askin 
and    Major  Arcum.      In  February,  1793,   when 


Governor  Simcoe  and  his  staff  made  his  visit  from 
Newark  to  Detroit  to  inspect  the  forts  and  forces 
there,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
(nissionaries,  both  on  their  way  up  and  down,  as 
reported  by  Major  Littlehales'  journal  of  that 
interesting  visit.  Bishop  Bachman  says,  "  The 
battle  of  the  Thames  on  the  5th  October,  1813 — 
which  was  fought  near  the  town,  was  a  severe 
blow,  for  the  Americans  plundered  and  burned  the 
village,  including  the  Mission  House  and  chapel." 
The  Missionaries,  John  Schmall  and  Michael 
Jung,  the  latter  old  and  broken  down,  proceeded 
to  Bethlehem ;  Denke  remained  to  care  for  the 
impoverished  Indians. 

They  settled  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  in 
a  village  of  bark  huts.  In  the  spring  they  aban- 
doned the  settlement,  and  started  a  new  town 
ten  miles  from  Burlington  Heights.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  they  returned  to  the  site  of 
Fairfield  and  decided  to  form  a  new  Station ; 
which  was  established  in  1815  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Thames  from  the  old  town.  This 
place  was  called  New  Fairfield,  now  called  Mor- 
aviantown.  Meanwhile  the  great  missionary  hero, 
Zeisberger,  died  at  Goshen,  Pennsylvania,  in  1808, 
after  labouring  sixty-three  years  with  wonderful 
zeal  and  patience  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians. 
In  1824,  Goshen  was  abandoned  and  the  small 
remnant  of  brethren  and  sisters  then  returned  to 
Canada  and  joined  the  Mission  here.  In  August, 
1837,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Mission  left  New 
Fairfield  under  Missionaries  Miksch  and  Vogler 
and  went  to  the  far  Western  colony  in  the  United 
States.  The  Semi-Centennial  of  the  New  Fair- 
field Mission  was  celebrated  in  1842.  During 
fifty  years  loi  adults  and  432  children  had  been 
baptized  there.  In  1848  a  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated. 

The  Church  of  the  three  Ecclesiastical  Prov- 
inces of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  North 
America  is  represented  by  414  bishops,  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  1,739  male  and  female  labourers, 
and  107,633  souls  and  has  besides  80,000  souls 
in  its  Diaspora  Societies.  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  in 
America. 

At  Moraviantown  there  is  now  a  mission 
church  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rights  as  incumbent, 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Chuich 
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being  at  other  points  on  the  Reserve.  Two  schools, 
one  the  Mission   under  Miss  Millar  who  hus  been 
a   teacher  for  thirty-eight  years,    the  other  the 
Reserve   School  under  Chief  Tobias,  are  estab- 
lished.    At  the  mission  school  there  is  a  linguistic 
curiosity,  the  Indian  children  learning  to  read 
English  while   unable   to  talk  it  or  understand 
it,  and  the  teacher  not  understanding  the  native 
tongue.     The   difficulty   of  this   process,  ns  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Education 
in    Alaska,   has  said,  will  be  better  appreciated 
if  you   conceive  of  an  attempt   being    made    to 
instruct  the  children  of  New  York  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  common  school  branches 
through   the   medium  of  Chinese   teachers  and 
text-bouks.     There  is  also  a  Home  at  the  Mission 
for  girls  and  there  are  at  present  in  it  Afteen  girls 
and  one  boy  under  the  care  of  Mr.   and    Mrs. 
Nansen   of  Norway,    and   which  is   maintained, 
as  the  incumbent  is,  by  the  Moravian   Society 
and    friends  in  the    States.     The    Missionaries 
in    Canada  and  the    United    States  have  been 
Zeisberger,  Hcckewelder,   Edwards,   Sensem<an, 
Denke,    Schmall,    Jung,    Luckenbach,    Haman, 
Bachman,  Kampman,  Vogler,  Regenna,  Warman, 
lieinke,  and  Hartman. 

THE  FREE  CHRISTIAN   BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

By  the  KEV.  J.  T.  PARSONS,   of  Marysville,  N.B. 

The  Free  Christian  Baptist  Denomination  of 
New  Brunswick  effected  an  organization  at  Wake- 
field, Carleton  County,  in  October,  1832.  It 
consisted  of  but  two  ordained  ministers  and  six 
churches.  In  1835  it  had  increased  to  twenty 
churches  and  eight  ministers,  and  in  1847  the 
Conference  numbered  fourteen  ordained  minis- 
ters, forty  churches  and  two  thousand  communi- 
cants. In  this  year  a  delegative  Union  was 
formed  with  a  body  of  the  same  name  and  faith, 
which  arose  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  the  sister  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  This  Union  and  delegation  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present,  a  free  interchange  of 
ministers  being  recognized  by  both  Conferences 
as  profitable.  It  was  also  discovered  that  this 
Denomination   was   practically    in   harmony,   in 


doctrine  and  polity,  with  the  "Free  Will  Baptists" 
()f  the  United  States  and  it  has  been  found  ex- 
pedient and  helpful  to  co-operate  with  the  latter, 
especially  in  their  Educational  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sion work.  A  corresponding  and  delegative  Union 
has  b'on  pleasantly  and  profitably  maintained 
between  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1864  this  Deiiotnination  organized  a  Foreign 
Mission  Society  to  co-operate  with  the  Free  Will 
Baptists,   and   to  labour  conjointly   with   them 
in  their  foreign  field  in  India.     Since  that  time 
until    now  this  people    have  kept   from  one  to 
three  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and  have 
contributed   upwards  of  |20,ooo  to  that  work. 
In  1898  the    Denomination   numbers    in    New 
Brunswick  forty-eight  ordained  ministers,  eight 
licentiates,  165  churches,    12,000  communicants 
and  a  constituency  of  adherents  of  35,000.  During 
the  past  decade  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect 
a  closer  union  among  the  "  Free  Baptist  "  bodies 
of  America,  and  as  an  earnest  of  this  the  Free 
Will  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Free 
Christian  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia  have  changed 
their  names  to  "  Free  Baptists "  simply.      To 
be  in  hannony  with  them  this  body  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  drop 
the  word  "  Christian "   from  their    Denomina- 
tional name,  and  are  now,  and  from  henceforth 
will  be  known  as  "  Free  Baptists."     The  Free 
Baptists  have  divided  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick into  seven    districts.      Each  district   has 
a  yearly    meeting    composed   of  two   delegates 
from  each  church  in  the  district,  and  the  minis- 
ters labouring  within    its  limits.     The  district 
meeting    sends   a   delegation  of  two    by    virtue 
of  its  organization,  and  onn  additional  for  every 
300  of  its  membership,  to  a  General  Conference 
of  all  the  districts,  which  also  meets  annually, 
and  in  which  the  general  business  of  the  Denom- 
ination is  looked  after. 

The  Free  Baptist  Denomination  became  a 
necessity  in  America  as  early  as  1780  in  order  to 
provide  a  home  for  those  who  protested  against 
the  ultra-Calvinism  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  the  Baptist  body.  Unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  were  universally  and  constantly 
preached.  Many  thoughtful  and  devout  Christi- 
ans, who  had  hitherto  been  loyal  to  Baptist 
doctrine,  could   not   accept   such   teaching  as  a 
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proper  exposition  of  God's  iiispiruil  Word.  They 
believed  salvation  to  be  free  to  all  who  would 
accept  of  it ;  that  Jcsiis  Christ  "  by  the  grace  of 
God,  tasted  death  for  every  man"  ;  and  that  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  salvation  turned 
upon  the  decision  of  the  hiunan  will.  Hence  : 
Tree  salvaticjii,  including  a  free  and  uninfluenced 
choice  between  good  and  ill ;  a  free,  general  atone- 
ment, and  the  free  cotnniunion  of  saints;  are 
among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Free  Baptist  Denomination  of  N.  H.  The  organ 
of  the  Denomination  is  the  Kclif^ioiis  Intelligencer, 
published  and  edited  in  the  City  of  I'redericton, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McLeod. 

THE  ri:1'Ormi:d  kimscopal  church 

IN  CANADA. 
By  the  RKV.  JAMES  D.  WILSON,  D.D.,   of  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  Church  of  England.  During  the  last 
fifty  years,  sacerdotal  and  sacrctnental  ideas  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  English  Church  and 
the  expression  of  those  ideas  m  what  is  known  as 
Ritualism  has  assimilated  the  worship  of  the 
English  Church,  in  many  congregations,  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

English  Churchmen,  who  look  upon  these 
'•  advanced"  notions  as  unscriptural  and  unreason- 
able, protested  against  them,  and  in  consequence 
much  controversy  ensued — faction  was  arrayed 
against  faction,  pastor  against  people,  clergymen 
against  chrgymen — and  suspicion,  ill-will  and 
alienation  took  the  place  of  hearty  co-operation. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  work  together  for  edifi- 
cation, and  seeking  to  avoid  complicity  with  what 
they  believed  to  be  erroneous  doctrines  and  super- 
stitious practices,  individuals  and  congregations 
withdrew  from  organic  union  with  the  English 
Church,  though  still  maintaining  its  ancient  prin- 
ciples and  worship.  Simultaneously  these  move- 
ments went  on  in  England,  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  but  without  concert, each  individual 
being  impelled  by  conscience  to  his  personal  duty 
and  each  awaiting  in  faith  the  indication  of  the 
Lord's  will.  That  indication  came  in  1873. 
Bishop  Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  participated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the 
City  of  New  York  and  joined  in  the  celebration 


of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  Presbyterian  Church 
with  non-Episcopal  ministers.  I'^or  this  act  he 
was  condemned  and  ostracised  by  the  clerjjy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and,  feeling  that  corporate  alliance  with 
those  who  condemned  his  fraternal  act  was  no 
longer  useful  or  right,  he  withdrew  from  that 
religious  organization  and  with  a  few  clergymen 
and  laymen  announced  on  December  2nd,  i873»  a 
new  organization  with  the  following  Declaration 
of  Principles: 

I.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  holding 


Dr.  Edward  Cridge. 

"  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  Saints,"  de- 
clares its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  in  the  creed 
"  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  "  ;  in  the 
Divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
grace  substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

IL  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres  to 
Episcopacy,  not  as  of  Divine  right,  but  as  a 
very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  Church 
polity. 


II 
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III.  TluH  Church,  ritaiiiii))^'  n  i.itiir(;y  whicli 
fchull  not  be  iiiiperativu  or  reprcssivo  of  Jrei-iluiii 
in  prayer,  acct-pts  tho  Hook  of  Comtnon  rruvur 
as  it  was  revised,  proposed  and  recoiiununucti 
for  use  by  the  Gtnioral  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant ICpiscopal  Church,  A.  1).  1785,  reserving  full 
liberty  to  alter,  abriil^o,  cnl  irijc  and  amend  tho 
same,  as  may  tcurn  most  corxlucivo  to  the  cditi- 
cation  of  the  people,  •' provided  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tuith  bu  kept  entire." 

IV.  This  Church  condemns  and  rejects  tho 
followinpf  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as  con- 
trary to  God's  Word  : 

Fint.  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only 
in  0110  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

SecoiiJ.  That  Christian  ministers  are  "  priests  " 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers 
are  "  a  royal  priesthood." 

Third.  That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on 
which  the  oblation  of  the  Hody  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth.  That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine. 

Fifth.  That  ReReneration  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Baptis..!. 

Adhesions   to   the  new  Church    were  quickly 
forwarded  from  congregations  and  individuals  in 
England,  India,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  Council  met  in  New  York  in   1874  to  per- 
fect the  organization.    The  churches  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  form  one  body  under  a 
General  Council  which  meets  triennially.     The 
churches  in    England  meet  in  separate  Synod. 
As  will  be  seen  by  Declaration  III.  above,  the 
Prayer-book   of   1785    was    adopted    and    with 
necessary  changes,  chiefly  due  to  relations  to  the 
civil  government,  is  now  in  use.    That  Prayer- 
book  embodied  the  changes  proposed  at  various 
times  in  England,  notably  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  others.    The 
most  significant  of  these  changes  is  the  omission 
of  the  statement  that  a  person  is  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  and  made  in  and  by 
that   sacrament  a  member  of  Christ,  a   child  of 
God  and  an  heir  of  heaven.     In  other  respects  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Prayer-book  does  not  vary 
more  from   the   prayer-books  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  than  those  books  vary  from  one  another. 
The  Church  has  10,000  communicants  on  this 
continent.     Its  property  is  valued  at  $1,600,000 ; 


its  annual  contributions  nro  about  $ioo,ooo. 
Among  its  communicants  are  i  joo  coloured  per- 
sons in  South  Carolina,  U.S.  The  churches  in 
Canada  constitute  a  Synod  but  those  in  British 
Columbia  find  it  mora  convenient  to  ally  them- 
selves with  tho  Pacific  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  A  Synod  in  this  Church  is  the  complete 
ecclesiastical  unit,  choosing  its  own  Bishop  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  General  Council,  and 
legislating  for  itself  in  local  matters.  Missionary 
Jurisdictions  are  under  the  guidance  of  Bishops 
appointed  by  tho  General  Council.  There  are 
four  Synods  and  three  Missionary  Jurisdictions. 
The  Bishops  in  iiStjS  arc  as  follows  :  Charles  E. 
Cheney,  d.d.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  William  R. 
Nicholson,  D.n.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James  A. 
Latino,  d.d.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Samuel  Fallows, 
D.D.,  LL.i).,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Edward  Cridgc, 
D.n.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  (Canada);  P.  F.  Stevens, 
D.n.,  Orangeburg,  S.C.;  Philip  X.  Eldridge, 
London,  England. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY    IN  CANADA 

By  ADJUTANT  AGNES  L.  PAGE,  of  Toronto. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  exercised   by  the 
Salvation  Army  of  to-day  makes  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  organization  is  not  yet  (1898) 
thirty-three  years  old.     The  velocity  with  which 
it  has  evolved  from   the  obscurity  of  an  East 
London  Mission  to  the  movement  which  has  now 
operations  in  forty-three  different  countries  and 
colonies  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.    Thirty-three 
years  ago  its  sphere  of  usefulness  was  bounded 
by  a  mile  or  two  of  densely-populated,  deeply- 
wicked     streets     of   squalor ;    to-day    with    no 
exclusion  of  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  learned 
or  illiterate,  its  principles  throb  in  the  breast  of  a 
vast  multitude  who  are  voicing  the  Army's  undying 
theme    of   salvation   to  millions.     It  is   hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  oft-told  narrative 
of  the  Army's  birth.     Few  aie  unacquainted  with 
the  story  of  how  its  founder  and  first  General — 
then  the  Rev.  William  Booth — organized,  with 
the  inspiration  and  assistance  of  a  devoted  wife, 
the  unpretentious  endeavour  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian Mission.     This,  although  they  knew  it  not, 
was    the  nucleus  of  the  Salvation  Army.     For 
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no  matter  what  cold  water  of  iiulifTcrvnco  wai 
thrown  upon  it,  nor  opponition  shown  it,  God's 
hand  (;ave  iiicrcuHc,  niid  the  tiny  seed  sown 
iiniid  thu  Bcpialiil  ntinoHphcri!  of  a  Wiiituchnpcl 
Hliiin  now  yields  a  iiii^'hty  tree  in  whoso  brunchi-s 
iodf{u  tlic  poor,  distresHcd  and  erstwhile  Hiiinin^', 
out  of  every  nation. 

Tho  growth  of  the  Army  has  been  u  spontuneoiis 
one.  New  plans  and  extensions  have  been  the 
outcoinu  of  freshly  discovered  need  ;  necessity 
has  given  birth  to  supply.  Perhaps  there  is 
hardly  one  of  tho  Army's  far-reachinf  wings 
of  effort  which  has  been  premeditated.  The 
hands  of  the  General  and  his  tirst  helpers  were 
already  tilled  with  schemes  for  the  salvation 
of  men  in  one  country  when  beckoning  hands 
from  across  tho  seas  compelled  attention.  Some 
of  these  hailed  from  sister  continents  of  religious 
light ;  others  of  dusky  hue  appealed  from  the 
wastes  of  heathendom,  and  none  of  them  could  be 
denied.  So,  although  funds  were  scant  and 
difficulties  innumerable,  in  ones  and  twos  officers 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  stones  of  t^^e  Army's 
missionary  operations  which  to-day  exist  atnongst 
the  following  distinctly  heathen  tribes  :  Tamils, 
Gujaratis,  Bengalees,  Marathas,  Sikhs,  I^lieels, 
Singhalese,  Nuaks,  Santhals,  Zulus,  Kaffirs, 
Hechuanas,  Mashonas,  Maoris,  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  Java  and  amongst  the 
Australian  aborigines.  Our  methods  have  proved 
both  successful  and  economical.  To  win  the 
natives  our  white  officers  have  adhered  to  the 
customs  of  the  people — eating,  dressing  and  living 
generally  like  those  whose  salvation  they  seek, 
and  some  phenomenal  results  have  been  the  out- 
come. As,  for  instance,  in  India,  where  it  has 
been  no  unusual  thing  for  whole  villages  to  lay 
down  their  idols,  seek  the  true  God  and  turn 
their  heathen  temple  into  a  Salvation  Army 
barracks,  the  great  majority  of  the  officers 
labouring  there  are  themselves  natives  of  the 
country  and  converts  of  the  work. 

The  starting  of  the  social  work  was  equally 
involuntary.  The  appalling  numbers  of  the  home- 
less, workless,  and  starving  moved  the  General's 
heart  to  a  pity  of  which  the  practical  outcome  is 
the  beneficent  existence  of  the  numerous  institu- 
tions scattered  up  and  down  th-  various  countries 
where  the  Army  flag  flies  and  .vhich  enable  our 


people  to  cope  with  thu  temporal  miseries  of  the 
people  while  they  seek  the  assuring  of  their  spiri- 
tual  welfare.  These  institutions  include  Night- 
Shelters  for  the  destitute;  Food- Depots  for  tho 
supply  of  cheap  meals;  Prison  Gate  Homes  for 
tho  taking  hold  of  ex-prisoners;  Rescue  Homes 
for  friendless  and  erring  women  ;  Labour  Facto- 
ries and  Wood-yards  for  tho  employment  of  the 
workless;  I'arin  Colonies  for  the  same  ;  Helpand 
Enquiry  Departments  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
relatives;  Labour  Bureaux  and  many  other  simi- 
lar developments. 

One  or  two  statistics  will  best  sum  up  the  present 
position  of  tho  world-wide  Army.  Wo  have  now 
12,748  otBcers  (this  means  people  altogether  set 
apart  for  the  work  and  not  membership),  5,8^5 
corps  or  stitioiis  in  which  there  are  held  weekly 
over  60,800  meetings.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  published  in  sixteen  differ- 
ent languages  now  numbers  fifty — niost  of  which 
are  printed  by  our  own  printing  departments. 
During  one  year  alone  the  Salvation  Army  print- 
ing presses  issued  of  pure  and  wholesome  litera- 
ture 51,000,000.  The  size  of  a  beginning  is  no 
criterion  of  after  dimensions.  There  was  no  fan- 
fare of  trumpets,  nor  waving  of  banners  when  the 
Salvation  Army  came  to  Canada.  It  happened 
through  an  apparently  insignificant  occurrence. 
Two  young  men,  who  had  been  converted  under 
Army  influences  in  the  old  country  and  neither 
known  to  the  other,  settled  in  London,  Ont. 
Each  thought  himself  to  be  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Dominion.  One 
day,  however,  in  a  church  prayer-meeting  their 
Salvation  identity  was  discovered  to  each  other. 
They  embraced  and  vowed  to  establish  work  on 
the  lines  of  the  methods  which  had  reached  them. 
For  some  weeks  every  night  after  their  ordinary 
employment  they  repaired  to  the  Market  Square 
there  to  hold  an  open-air  meeting  after  their  own 
heart.  They  had  immense  crowds  and  opposition 
to  match  for  weeks.  Their  first  convert  was  a 
debased  drunkard.  Despite  diiBculties  insur- 
mountable to  anything  but  zeal,  when  a  few 
months  after  an  Army  Commissioner  from  another 
Territory  paid  them  a  visit,  "Jack  and  Joe" 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  converts  to  give 
him  welcome.  From  that  day  the  pioneer  effort 
was  officially  recognized  as  a  brancn  of  the  Salva- 
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tioii  Arm\-.  Tlie  two  young  men  speedily  passed 
out  as  ollicers  to  other  fields  of  the  Army  fi^lit 
leaving  behind  them  a  brave  beginning  to  the  Sal- 
vation warfare  of  a  Territory. 

All  this  happened  in  1S83  and  to-day  London's 
corps  has  widened  into  377  centres  of  Salvation 
activiiy  in  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  North- 
West  America.  Figures  will  best  tell  the  tale 
of  progress  which  has  made  so  strong  the  contrast 
between  the  solitary  open-air  meeting  in  London 
Market  and  the  56,000  open-air  meetings  now  held 
yearly  ;  2,809,000  attendance  at  same  ;  102,284 
indoor  meetings  with  an  attendance  of  6,860,000  ; 
310,000  children  in  attendance  in  connection 
with  our  Sunday  School  meetings.  For  the 
satiie  time  a  circulation  of  Way  Crys  and  Yoiuig 
5oWuTs  of  2,000,000,  while  last  year  13,974  peo- 
ple knelt  at  our  different  penitent-forms  in  the 
Canadian  Territory.  These  statistics  do  not 
include  the  details  of  the  Social  work  without 
mentioning  which  an  adequate  idea  could  not  be 
obtained  of  the  Army's  present  position  in  the 
Territory.  The  varied  Social  institutions  num- 
ber thirty-one,  amongst  which  is  reckoned  the 
Social  Farm  of  300  acres  near  Toronto,  where 
many  workless  and  destitute  have  found  hope 
and  healthy  toil.  This  institution  was  recently 
visited  by  the  Governor-General,  who  afterwards 
expressed  himself  to  a  reporter  as  being  very 
much  satisfied  with  the  practical  work  of  the 
undertaking.  We  have  eleven  Rescue  Homes 
through  which  there  pass  every  year  657  destitute 
women — eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  which  cases  are 
satisfactory.  In  our  Shelters  and  Food-Depots 
300,000  beds  and  meals  are  supplied  annually. 

In  accordance  with  the  universal  Constitution  of 
the  Army  respecting  the  changing  of  officers,  the 
Canadian  wing  of  its  efforts  has  been  commanded 
by  various  officers  of  high  rank  and  wide  exper- 
ience in  the  work  to  which  the  Army  is  con- 
secrated. Upon  two  occasions  has  this  leader 
l)een  a  member  of  General  Booth's  own  family. 
The  first  of  these  was  Commander  Herbert 
Hooth,  now  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Australasia, 
and  the  Army's  present  Commissioner,  Miss 
Evangeline  Booth.  Miss  Booth  (or  the  Field 
Commissioner,  as  she  is  known  in  Army  circles) 
has  been  in  the  country  not  yet  two  years  but 
has  already  traversed  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 


Pacific,  and  her  name  has  become  a  household 
word  to  Canada's  home  life.  The  mightiest 
meetings  in  the  annals  of  the  woik  in  this 
Territory  have  been  held  during  these  two  years. 
From  the  hour  of  her  first  arrival  to  her  latest 
tour  in  the  West  Miss  Boolh  has  had  overwhelm- 
ing audiences.  The  largest  of  these  was  witnessed 
in  Toronto  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Army's  last 
annual  Self-Denial  effort,  when  the  Massey 
Hall  was  filled  far  beyond  its  specified  limits 
with  spectators  which  varied  from  the  Governor- 
General  to  the  poorest  commoner  of  the  Queen 


Miss  bvangeline  Boolh. 

City,  while  the  street   outside   was   blocked  with 
the  disappointed. 

But,  gratifying  as  have  been  these  high  tides  of 
public  interest  and  good-will,  in  which  the  press 
have  heartily  and  generously  joined,  our  estim- 
ate of  recent  progress  is  based  on  something 
more  substantial  than  thronged  buildings.  As 
one  example  of  the  substantial  accomplishment 
already  marking  in  the  goodness  of  God  the  com- 
mand of  the  preseiit  Field  Commissioner,  I 
might   mention   the   2,000    increase  in  enrolled 
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soldiers'  membership  which  was  made  during 
two  months  of  last  year.  No  words  could  speak 
the  deep  affection  felt  for  Miss  Booth  by  her  own 
troops,  which  certainly  has  seemed  to  be  shared 
by  many  outsiders  who  have  been  blessed  by  her 
inspired  utterances  or  helped  into  active  service 
for  God  and  humanity  by  her  purposes  and 
plans.  The  recent  visit  of  General  Booth  to  the 
Dominion  has  been  attended  with  phenomenal 
results  in  crowds,  enthusiasm  and  spiritual 
effects.  The  Canadian  branch  of  the  Salvation 
Army  has  not  come  to  its  present  standing  of 
usefulness  and  sway  of  respect  without  passing 
through  some  storms.  The  stones  which  flew 
about  the  heads  of  those  first  young  pioneers, 
fifteen  years  ago,  were  kinder  than  many  a  missile 
of  misrepresentation  which  has  been  hurled  at 
the  followers  of  the  Flag  since  that  day.  But 
calumny  cannot  crush,  neither  can  scorn  subdue, 
the  work  which  is  God-inspired  and  blessed. 
With  tenacious  hold  upon  its  first  principles, 
and  a  strong  union  of  confidence  in  its  leaders 
and  tactics,  the  Salvation  Army  holds  in  Canada 
to-day  a  position  which  for  stability,  solidity  and 
satisfactory  result  is  unparalleled  in  its  his- 
tory. 

It  may  be  stated,  also,  that  the  Census  of  i8gi 
gives  the  number  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Can- 
ada as  13,949,  of  which  10,320  are  in  Ontario. 

THE    FREE    METHODIST    CHURCH    IN 
CANADA 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  CRAIG,  Brantford,  Ont. 

"  In  the  Genesee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  about  the  year  1858,"  says 
the  Free  Methodist  Discipline,  "  several  preachers 
and  many  members  were  excluded  from  the 
Church  for  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Methodism ;  especially  to  the  doctrine  and  ex- 
perience of  entire  sanctification.'  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  General  Conference,  which  were 
denied.  Those  excluded  could  not  join  any  other 
Methodist  body,  for  there  was  none  that  agreed 
with  them  on  the  issues  on  which  they  were 
thrust  out.  Therefore  they  felt  compelled  to  form 
a  new  organization.  The  Free  Methodist  Church 
was-organized  by  a  convention   of  laymen  and 


ministers,  which  met  at  Pekin,  Niagara  County, 
N.Y.,  on  the  23rd  day  of  August,  i860. 

Several  individuals  who  had  been  converted 
among  the  Free  Methodists  in  the  United  States, 
and  loved  the  doctrines  and  issues  of  the  Church, 
moved  into  Canada  and  settled  at  various  points 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Through  these  par- 
ties and  the  literature  of  the  Church  there  was 
created  a  desire  in  some  to  know  more  about 
this  now  sect.  About  the  year  1874  Rev.  B.  T. 
Roberts,  M.A.,  senior  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Free  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States,  visited  Canada  and  preached  at  Stouffville, 
EUesinere  and  perhaps  other  places  in  tlie  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  think  that  it  was  in  tiie  year 
1875  when  Rev.  C.  H.  Sage,  of  the  Michigan 
Conference  of  the  Church,  came  over  to  Canada 
and  also  preached  at  the  different  points.  I  find 
in  the  list  of  appointments  made  by  the  first 
annual  session  of  the  North  Michigan  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  St.  John's,  Mich.,  Sept.  27th 
to  Oct.  2nd,  1876:  "Canada,  C.  H.  Sage."  This 
was  the  first  appointment  for  the  Dominion 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  Church  records.  At 
the  next  annual  session  of  the  North  Michigan 
Conference,  held  at  Gaines,  on  October  10-13, 
1877,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Sage  gave  the  following 
statistics  of  the  work  in  Canada  :  Members,  34  ; 
Probationers,  15;  Local  Preachers,  3 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  2 ;  Value  of  Church  property,  $350. 
This  Conference  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments : 

Canadian  District — C.  H.  Sage,  Chairman ; 
Warwick,  G.  Shorter ;  Gait,  D.  D.  Marston ; 
London,  to  be  supplied  ;  EUesmere,  G.  Showers ; 
Gananoque,  J,  W.  Banta. 

Canada  continued  to  be  a  district  of  the  North 
Michigan  Conference  until  the  year  1880,  when  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  organized  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence in  the  Free  Methodist  Chapel,  Gait,  Ont.,  on 
October  21.  Four  preachers  and  four  lay  dele- 
gates composed  this  Conference  as  follows  : 
Preachers,  C.  H.  Sage,  James  Craig,  Thomas  Car- 
veth,  Albert  Sims.  Delegates,  J.Carter,  J.Wright, 
J.  H.  Winter,  J.  Ballantine.  The  Conference  was 
divided  into  thirteen  circuits  and  two  districts, 
with  C.  H.  Sage  as  Chairman.  The  members 
and  probationers  numbered  twenty-four.  The 
Conference  was  incorporated  by  the   Legislative 
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Assembly  of  Ontario  in  the  year  1884.  In  the 
month  of  September,  1896,  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence was  divided  into  two  Conferences.  The 
West  Ontario  Conference  was  organized  in 
Brantford,  on  the  second  day  of  September,  and 
the  East  Ontario  Conference  was  launched  at 
Armadale,  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  by 
General  Superintendent  B.  R.  Jones.  Both  of 
these  Conferences  were  incorporated  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the 
month  of  March,  1897. 

The  East  Ontario  Conference  in  1897  included 
members  and  probationers,  754 ;  preachers  or- 
dained, 11;  preachers  not  ordained,  ti  ;  circuits, 
25 ;  districts,  4.  The  district  elders  were  the 
Rev.  Albert  Sims,  Kmgston ;  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Reynolds,  Uxbridge,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  was  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilson  of  Brace- 
bridge.  The  local  preachers  and  female  evangel- 
ists were  26 ;  Sunday  Schools,  31 ;  S.  S.  scholars, 
704.  The  preachers'  receipts  were  $4,734.96 
and  the  value  of  Church  property,  $20,600.  The 
West  Ontario  Conference  included  members  and 
probationers,  565 ;  ordained  preachers,  9  ;  preach- 
ers not  ordained,  10 ;  circuits,  17 ;  districts,  3. 
The  district  elder  was  the  Rev.  James  Craig  of 
Brantford,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Eagle  of  Ridgeway.  The  local 
preachers  and  female  evangelists  were  19 ;  the 
Sunday  Schools,  16  ;  scholars,  483  ;  the  preach- 
ers' receipts,  $3,559.35,  and  value  of  Church 
property,  $19,565. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection 
with  this  work  is  that  much  of  it  has  been  raised 
up  by  the  labours  of  female  preachers.  These 
female  preachers  do  not  have  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  records  of  the  Church ;  but  their 
record  is  on  high,  and  their  "  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love"  is  alike  creditable  to  themselves 
and  the  Church.  The  work  is  confined  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario ;  but  we  have  some  urgent 
calls  to  go  to  the  North- West.  We  have  no 
schools  or  publications  of  our  own  in  Canada. 
But  we  have  six  Seminaries  and  one  College,  and 
also  one  weekly  paper  and  other  publications  in 
the  United  States. 

The  government  of  the  Church  is  democratic. 
"  Both  the  annual  and  general  Conferences  are 
composed  of  as  many  lay  delegates  as  niinisters,who 


have  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  ail  the  proceedings. 
The  rights  of  the  members  are  carefully  guarded," 
says  the  Discipline.  We  have  the  same  discipline 
as  the  Free  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  are  organically  one  body.  At  the  last 
General  Conference,  Canada  had  two  ministerial 
and  two  lay  delegates.  We  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  doctrines  of  Methodism.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  experimental  and  practical  elucida- 
tion and  application  of  these  doctrines,  we  differ 
widely  from  the  so-called  Methodists  of  modern 
date. 

We  insist  upon  a  repentance  that  leads  men  to 
forsake  all  sin,  make  restitution  when  necessary, 
and  that  enables  the  penitent  to  present  to  God 
the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit.  We  maintain  that  a  justified  soul  is  a 
"new  creature;  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  And  that 
he  obeys  God's  command :  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world" ;  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers";  "  Wherefore  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thmg." 
And  that  he  also  has  victory  over  all  sin,  and 
enjoys  the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit."  His  path  is 
the  path  of  the  just  that  "  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  He  has  the  hofw  of  see- 
ing the  "  King  in  his  beauty."  "  And  every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  He  is  pur&"  Hence,  we  hold  that  it  is  the 
privilege  and  imperative  duty  of  all  such  Christi- 
ans to  be  "  pure  in  heart"  and  "  perfect  in  love." 

We  emphasize  the  Wesleyan  doctrine,  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  holiness.  We  maintain  that 
when  one  enjoys  the  Bible  type  of"  Pure  Religion" 
there  will  be  an  apparent  and  radical  change  in 
his  character,  conduct  and  relations.  Therefore, 
all  of  our  members  are  required  to  dress  plainly, 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  from  connec- 
tion with  secret  societies.  In  a  word,  they  are 
expected  to  live  as  becometh  those  who  are  pil- 
grims and  strangers  on  the  earth  and  whose 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Our  churches  are  all 
built  plainly  and  the  seats  are  all  as  free  as  the 
Gospel  we  preach.  There  are  no  choirs  or  instru- 
mental music  in  our  houses  of  worship.  We 
endeavour  to  promote  spirituality  and  simplicity 
in  worship.    We  do  not  believe  in  resorting  to 
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world-policy  to  sustain  the  Gospel.  Hence  we 
have  no  church  entertainments  or  modern  expe- 
dients for  promoting  Christianity. 

SKETCH  OF  LUTHERANISM  IN  CANADA 

By  the  REV.  E.  HOFFMAN,  President  Canadian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 

The  immigration  of  German  Lutherans  into 
Canada  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Corn- 
wallis,  then  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  first 
German  Lutherans  landed  at  Lunenburg  Harbour, 
N.  S.,  in  1749.  The  day  after  Easter,  1761,  the 
first  German  Lutheran  Church  (St.  George's)  in 
Halifax  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Breynton  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Many  years  later  St.  George's 
congregation  with  all  its  property  surrendered  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  Lutheran- 
ism  is  by  no  means  extirpated  in  Nova  Scotia, 
there  being  a  considerable  num'oer  of  English 
Lutheran  congregations  in  that  Province  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  at  present  than  ever 
before.  They  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.  The  first 
Lutheran  congregation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  founded  in  1775,  the  members  of  which, 
coming  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  N.Y.,  settled  at 
and  around  Williamsburg,  Dundas  County,  near 
the  St. Lawrence  River,and  built  the  first  Lutheran 
church  in  1779.  In  the  same  way  as  in  Nova 
Scotia,  through  Anglican  influences,  some  dissen- 
sion was  caused,  the  mother  congregation  at 
Williamsburg,  though  remaining  Lutheran,  los- 
ing all  its  valuable  property  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Exactly  the  same  case  happened  some 
years  later  toBethesda  congregation  at  Unionville, 
York  County,  Ont. — many  Lutheran  parishes 
having  been  established  in  the  meantime. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.,  commenced  a  regular  Canada  Mission  in 
i8«io.  Three  years  later  the  Canada  Conference 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  founded  and  a  more 
rational  and  healthy  development  ensued.  In 
July,  1861,  at  the  Lutheran  church  in  Vaughan 
Township,  York  County,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Canada  was  organized,  which  at  present 
numbers  37  pastors  with  about  100  congregations 


and  churches.  The  Canada  Synod  belongs  to 
the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America,  a  general  body  of  about 
1200  pastors  and  nearly  2,000,000  communicant 
members.  Besides  the  Canada  Synod  there  is  a 
small  District  Synod  of  the  largest  Lutheran  body 
in  America,  the  Missouri  (U.S.)  Synod,  working 
in  Canada  with  20  pastors  ;  the  Manitoba  Synod 
with  10  pastors;  a  district  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  10  pastors;  so  that  on  the 
whole  there  are  about  80  Lutheran  pastors  with 
about  double  as  many  congregations  in  Canada. 
Through  an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1885  the  Canada  Synod  was  incorporated.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Census  of  1891  gives  63,979 
as  the  number  of  Lutherans  living  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Of  these  45,029  are  in  Ontario,  1,384  in 
Quebec,  5,882  in  Nova  Scotia,  377  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 6,545  in  Manitoba,  2,083  in  British  Colum- 
biar  and  2,676  in  the  Territories. 

Lutheranism  is  a  specific  form  of  Christian  life, 
a  mode  of  viewing  and  receiving  and  living  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  principles  underlying 
the  doctrinal  position  re-appear  in  the  spheres  of 
ethics  and  liturgies,  of  homileties  and  Church 
government.  The  Lutheran  Church  heartily 
believes  that  it  has  received  the  form  of  Christian 
life  which  it  possesses  from  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  unerring  Word 
of  God.  Lutheranism  itself  has  varieties.  As 
experience,  environment,  education,  tempera- 
ment and  personal  gifts  differ,  the  form  of  Chris- 
tian life  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  So 
closely  associated  is  Lutheranism  with  Germany, 
its  birthplace  and  the  home  of  its  greatest  schol- 
ars and  preachers  and  hynm-writers,  that  pecul- 
iarities of  German  Lutheranism  are  often  mis- 
taken for  those  of  Lutheranism  itself.  All 
national  characteristics  must,  however,  be  elimin- 
ated from  Lutheranism  if  the  latter  has  any  claim 
to  stand  for  the  pure  Gospel  which  is  for  all 
nations  and  all  tongues. 

Lutheranism  stands  for  that  effort  which  was 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  maintain  and 
continue  the  true  historical  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  opposed  to  a  false  and  unhis- 
torical  development  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
fused and  inte  lingled  in  the  Church.  It 
attempted  no  innovations.     It  appealed  at  every 
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Step  to  a  tradition  whose  purity  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  its  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
God's  Word.  It  encouraged  no  revolutionary 
movements.  Its  sole  aim  was  to  be  faithful  to 
the  truth.  Conservative,  sober,  discriminating, 
it  tenaciously  adhered  to  every  bequest  of  the 
past  which  was  either  derived  from  God's  Word 
or  which  God's  Word  committed  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.  It  was  unable  to  accept  or  iden- 
tify itself  with  the  more  radical  movement  that 
prevailed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Reformed 
family  of  Churches,  because  in  its  opinion  their 
representatives  were  unwarranted  in  theii  oppo- 
sition to  features  in  the  old  Church  which  were 
not  condemned  in  God's  Word  and  which,  there- 
fore, instead  of  beinfj  rejected,  were  to  be  re- 
tained. It  offered  the  widest  and  most  liberal 
basis  for  Christian  union  by  restricting  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome  solely  to  those  points  in 
which  Rome's  departure  from  the  Gospel  was 
manifest.  It  sought  to  separate  the  essential 
from  the  non-essential  and,  in  the  sphere  of  love, 
to  endure  all  things,  while,  in  the  sphere  of  faith, 
it  could  concede  nothing. 

Lutheranism  as  a  doctrine  starts  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  personal  intercourse  between 
the  child  of  God  and  the  reconciled  Father.  All 
its  doctrines  are  its  conceptions  from  various 
sides  of  the  one  great  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  Lutheranism  accepts  Augustini- 
anism  on  original  sin.  Christ  is  really  the  centre 
of  the  system  ;  for  justification  by  faith  alone 
means  nothing  more  than  justification  by  Christ 
alone,  through  faith  which  clings  to  Christ  as  its 
Saviour.  Christ  is  worshipped  as  true  God 
and  true  man,  from  henceforth  and  forever  one 
and  inseparable,  and  whose  humanity  shares  in 
the  infinite  glory  and  majesty  of  his  Divinity. 
Lutheranism  places  no  limitations  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement,  teaching  that  it  was 
made  not  only  for  all  men  but  also  for  all  sins — 
the  only  limitation  being  that  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Atonement,  where  some 
for  whom  Christ  died,  perish  through  their 
rejection  of  proffered  grace.  It  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  actually  works  through  the  means 
of  grace  as  true  organs  and  instruments  whereby 
the  benefits  of  redemption  are  offered  and,  if  not 
repelled,  faith  is  bestowed.     Faith   not  being  a 


work  of  man,  but  of  God,  and  being  a  state,  a 
temper,  a  disposition,  an  attitude  of  heart  and 
mind  toward  God  as  well  as  a  conscious  act, 
Lutheranism  has  never  found  it  difficult  to  regard 
such  faith  as  bestowed  already  in  infancy  through 
the  word  of  God  applied  in  Holy  Baptism.  In 
the  Holy  Supper  it  has  rigidly  held  to  the  Uteral 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  finding 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence  the  surest 
pledge  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  redemption 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  heavenly  object  to 
all  communicants;  the  seal  of  the  individualization 
of  the  general  promise  of  the  Gospel,  made  in  the 
divinely-appointed  words  which  accompany 
the  distribution.  It  declares  that,  so  far  as 
God's  will  and  purpose  are  concerned,  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  death  belong  to  every  one  partaking 
of  the  consecrated  elements  and  that  which 
they  convey. 

Lutheranism  knows  of  no  priesthood  but  that 
of  the  High-Priesthood  of  Christ  who,  alone  and 
once  for  all,  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  us  on 
the  altar  of  the  Cross,  and  the  spiritual  priesthood 
of  all  believers  to  offer  the  daily  eucharistic  sacri- 
fices of  prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Luther- 
anism, however,  places  great  stress  upon  the 
Church  as  a  Divine  institution  to  administer  the 
word  and  sacraments,  and  the  Ministry  as  the 
Church's  instrumentality  through  which  she 
performs  this  divinely-appointed  duty.  Luther- 
anism bows  with  inspired  confidence  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  its  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ; 
and,  however  inexplicable  or  contradictory  its 
statements  may  seem  to  human  reason,  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  there  contained  is  to  it  an  end 
of  all  controversy.  It  regards  the  Scriptures  as 
an  infallible  guide  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
God  has  given  us  a  revelation,  and,  in  their  faith- 
ful use,  humbly  expects  by  the  enlightening 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  led  into  all  truth. 
In  the  public  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  centre  is  the  Word  of  God.  This  Word  is 
preached  not  only  in  the  sermon,  but  in  the  entire 
arrangement  of  the  common  service,  where  the 
Word  of  God,  in  various  forms  and  with  a  due 
proportion  of  law  and  Gospel,  is  successively 
proclaimed.  The  public  service  culminates  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Believing  that  for  a  profit- 
able partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper  due  preparation 
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IS  necessary,  previous  announcement  is  made 
and  a  public  confession  or  preparatory  service 
held.  Although  regarding  Baptism  as  the  only 
ordinance  whereby  persons  enter  the  Church, 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  preceded  by 
the  rite  of  Confirmation.  This  again  is  preceded 
by  careful  instruction  by  the  pastor  in  the 
catechism,  extending  over  one  year  or  more, 
supplementing  what  should  be  given  in  the 
family  and  the  school. 

Upon  the  Church  school  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  ever  laid  the  greatest  importance.  In  its 
various  homes  in  Europe  it  has  always  had  the 
special  supervision  of  ail  elementary  instruction, 
which  it  has  conducted  upon  the  principle  that 
the  religious  training  is  the  centre  of  all  education. 
The  catechism,  Bible  history,  the  committing 
to  memory  of  copious  Scripture  texts  and  of  the 
best  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  Church  music, 
are  prominent  features  of  the  every-day  instruc- 
tion. As  to  the  form  of  Church  organization  the 
Episcopal  system  is  prevalent  in  Scandinavia 
and  was  prevalent  in  Germany  until  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  territorial  and  later  by  the  coUegial  system. 
The  synodical  form  of  organization  is  universally 
prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

THE   UNITED   BRETHREN    IN    CHRIST 
By  the  REV.  J.  W.  HOTT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  one  of  the 
smaller  Denominations  of  Canada,  grew  out  of 
a  religious  awakening  amongst  the  German  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its 
leaders  included  ministers  and  people  who  came 
together  from  different  former  Church  affinities. 
Its  chief  head  and  first  Bishop  was  Rev.  Philip 
William  Otterbein,  born  in  Dillenburg,  Germany, 
June  3,  1726.  He  was  noted  in  Germany  for  his 
learning,  piety  and  evangelistic  spirit.  After 
serving  as  teacher  and  pastor  and  as  an  ordained 
minister  in  his  native  Duchy,  he,  with  five  other 
young  men  came  under  appointment  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  properly  co'y.tiiissioned,  as  a 
missionary  to  America  in  1752.  He  served  as 
pastor    at    Lancaster,    Pa.;    Tulpehocken,    Pa.; 


FrederickivCity,  Md.,  and  York,  Pa.  In  1774  ho 
took  charge  of  an  independent  Evangelical  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Tins 
became  the  First  United  Brethren  Church. 
About  1767  the  Rev.  Martin  Boehm,  a  minister 
of  the  Mennonites,  and  Mr.  Otterbein  became 
associated  together  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  at 
a  great  meeting  held  in  Isaac  Long's  barn. 
Otterbein  first  heard  Boehm  preach.  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon  the  former  arose,  embraced 
Boehm  and  exclaimed,  "  We  are  brethren." 
From  this  circumstance  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  finally  received  its  name,  and 
not  a  little  of  its  spirit.  Other  ministers  of  these 
churches  were  drawn  to  this  same  fellowship, 
and  brought  under  the  power  of  great  spiritual 
awakening,  without  any  intention  of  forming  a 
Denomination.  The  progress  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, and  the  distinctiveness  of  the  spirit-type 
were  such  at  their  great  meetings  that,  in  1789,  a 
first  Conference  was  called  and  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Fourteen  ministers  were  recog- 
nized, and  simple  Church  rules  were  adopted. 

Occasional  Conferences  were  held  until  1800, 
when  the  first  regular  annual  Conference  was 
assembled  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  when 
better  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  were  adopted  and  Bishops  were  elected. 
As  the  work  spread  into  Ohio  and  Indiana,  a  gen- 
eral Coiifeience  was  convened  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  in  1815,  which  produced  more 
specific  organization.  The  Church  was  confined 
largely  to  the  German  language  for  many  years, 
but  now  is  almost  entirely  English.  Its  govern- 
ment is  entirely  representative.  All  its  officers 
are  elected.  The  highest  officers,  the  Bishops, 
are  elected  by  the  General  Conference  every  four 
years  and  may  be  re-elected  at  the  discretion  of 
the  General  Conference.  Its  bjdies  are  classes, 
or  churches,  composed  of  all  the  members  in  a 
locality  ;  Quarterly  Conferences,  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  all  official  members  of  the  charge, 
presided  over  by  a  presiding  elder,  who  is  elected 
annually  by  the  Annual  Conference  ;  the  Annual 
Conference,  composed  of  the  regularly  licensed 
and  ordained  ministers  and  a  layman  from  each 
pastoral  charge,  presided  over  by  a  Bishop  ;  and 
a  General  Conference,  assembled  every  four  years, 
composed  of  the  Bishops,  and  ministers  and  lay- 
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men  elected  by  the  membership  in  each  annual 
conference  district  throughout  the  Church. 

The  General  Conference  is  the  highest  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  body  in  the  Church.  It  elects 
all  editors  and  general  secretaries  and  all  general 
boards  which  control  general,  educational,  Sab- 
bath-school, missionary,  Church  extension  and 
other  interests.  Women  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  every  respect  with  men  both  in 
the  laity  and  ministry  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  has  48  annual  conference  bodies.  Besides 
those  in  America  it  has  Conferences  in  Germany, 
Japan  and  West  Africa.  It  has  five  Hishops,  who 
each  serves  a  specific  Diocese.  There  are  2,328 
ministers  in  the  Denomination  and  a  membership 
of  over  250,000.  Its  Publishing  House  and  Bib- 
lical Seminary  are  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which 
is  really  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  as  to  its 
general  societies.  It  has  thirteen  colleges  and 
chartered  institutions  of  higher  learning,  located 
in  different  parts  of  its  territory. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Canada  by  the  Rev.  J.  Erb,  afterward 
a  Bishop  in  the  Church,  who  visited  and  preached 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  early  as  1825.     In 
1853     he  was    sent    into  Canada  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Board  of  the   Church  to  more  fully 
investigate  the  prospect  for  the  founding  of  the 
Church  there,  and  soon  reported  favourably  to 
the  project.     In  1854,  Israel  Sloan  was  sent  to 
take   up  the  work,  to   preach  regularly  and   to 
organize  societies.  In    1855  the  work  was  strength- 
ened by  the  sending  of  additional  preachers  by 
the  Board   of  Home  Missions.     The   "Canada 
Conference"  was  organized  by  Bishop  J.  J.  Gloss- 
brenner,  April  19,  1856.     The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  Beverly  Chapel,  Sheffield.    The  recognized 
preachers  were  the  Reverends  T.  Flack,  R.  Light, 
Israel  Sloan  and  C.  E.  Price.     The  Reverends  J. 
A.  Cornell,  C.  Moore,  A.  Cornell,  Jr.,  and  A.  B. 
Sherk,  were  also  added  to  the  number,  making  a 
Mission   Conference  of  eight    members.     There 
were  then  eighteen  preaching  places  and  seven 
organized  societies.     At  this  Conference  six  fields 
of  labour  were  projected  and  labourers  assigned 
to  them,   with    Israel    Sloan  as  presiding  elder. 
The  following  year  there  were  added  over  200,  by 
profession  of  faith,  to  the  small  membership.  The 
work  was  confined  to  the  south-eastern  portion 


of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  Berlin  as  the 
chief  centre. 

Since  1856  Annual  Conferences  have  been  held 
regularly,  presided  over  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church.  The  increase  of  the  membership  has 
not  been  rapid,  and  the  work  has  been  confined 
largely  to  the  rural  districts,  villages  and  smaller 
towns.  There  are  now  twenty-one  ministers, 
and  a  membership  of  over  1,500,  which  con- 
tributes annually  about  $10,000  in  Church  bene- 
volences. There  are  2,200  children  in  the  Sab- 
bath  Schools.  The  Denomination  has  thirty-six 
church  houses.  The  feeling  between  the  minis- 
ters and  members  in  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Ontario  has  always  been  most  cordial ;  and 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  done  in  the  Province.  The 
Conference  and  Church  suffered  from  a  division 
in  1889,  which  affected  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Denomination.  A  desire  to  introduce  lay 
delegation  into  the  General  Conference  and  to 
secure  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  in  the  General 
Conference,  and  to  modify  or  eliminate  the 
stringent  rule  preventing  members  of  secret 
societies  from  becoming  members  in  the  Church, 
led  the  General  Conference  of  1S85  to  create  a 
Church  Commission,  composed  of  twenty-seven 
member'),  to  formulate  under  prescribed  limits 
an  amended  constitution  and  a  revised  statement 
of  the  Creed,  and  submit  them  to  the  Church  for 
approval  by  a  vote.  It  was  held  by  many  that 
the  constitution  had  not  previously  been  properly 
submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  This  work 
was  accordingly  done  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  documents  were  approved  by  a  two-third 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  a  popular 
election. 

The  General  Conference  of  1889  for  itself,  and 
as  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative  body  of  the 
Church,  approved  of  all  the  former  proceedings 
and  then  adopted  the  revised  Confession  of  Faith 
and  amended  constitution.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  Church  that  no  material  change  was  made 
in  essentials  of  faith  or  in  the  principles  involved 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  that  clearer 
and  fuller  articles  embodying  the  belief  of  the 
Church  were  thus  adopted;  while  the  constitu- 
lonal  government  of  the  Church  was  improved 
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by  eliminating  certain  restrictions  which  were 
out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  Church 
and  the  present  Christian  spirit  of  the  age. 
Fifteen  of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1889,  out  of  a  membership  of  131,  withdrew, 
however,  from  the  body  and  organized  onother  Gen- 
eral Conference  under  the  old  constitution.  The 
Kev.  G.  H.  Backus  and  the  Rev.  J.  Mager,  who 
were  the  delegates  from  Ontario,  remained  loyally 
with  the  majority.  Subsequently  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  of  the  membership  through- 
out the  whole  Church  followed  the  minority. 
In  Ontario  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  a 
portion  of  the  membership  went  with  the  minority 
and  organized  under  the  General  Conference 
which  had  withdravvn  from  the  Church. 

This  division  involved  the  title  to  property, 
both  parties  claiming  the  property  rights.  A 
test  case  was  carried  through  the  Lower  Coart 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Ontario,  and  the 
final  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Judges,  who 
each  wrote  an  able  decision  in  favour  of  tht 
Church,  sustaining  the  action  of  the  Church  as 
being  legal,  and  its  title  to  the  property  invio- 
late. These  circumstances,  though  for  the  time 
seemingly  unfortunate,  have  resulted  rather  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Church.  Conferences  are 
regularly  held  each  year,  presided  over  by  Bishop 
E.  B.  Kephart,  D.D.,  ll.d.  Church  property  is 
being  improved  and  new  churches  are  being 
built.  The  membership  is  steadily  increasing. 
A  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  with 
all  Christian  bodies  is  cherished,  and  a  constant 
and  steady  growth  in  ail  departments  is  pro- 
moted. 

In  doctrine  the  Church  is  of  the  Armenian 
school  and  holds  strictly  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
whose  teachings  it  accepts  as  supreme.  Its  stan- 
dards correspond  to  the  orthodox  type.  It  allows 
the  largest  toleration  and  liberty  to  its  members 
respecting  what  it  regards  as  non-essential,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  sacraments  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Christian  Baptism  are  strictly 
observed.  Baptism  is  administered  by  sprink- 
ling, pouring,  or  immersion  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  candidate.  Religious  revivals  are  extensively 
promoted  and  accessions  to  the  membership  of 
the  Church  are  usually  upon  profession  of 
faith. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH 
IN  CANADA 

By  the  REV.  LOUIS  H.  TAFEL,  of  Berlin,  Ont. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  founded  on  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  unfolded  in  the  theological 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg    (born   1688, 
died  1772),  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
Christian  Denominations  especially  by  the  fact 
that  its  one  and  only  object  of  worship  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  does  not  understand  the 
Word  to  teach  a  Trinity  of  Persons,  but  a  trinity 
of  essentials,  all  of  which  dwell  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  alone.     Father  and  Son  are  one  in  Him  as 
soul  and  body  are  one  in  man,  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Divine  Breath  of  Life  flowing  forth 
from  Him  and  breathed  upon  all  creatures.     The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  worshipped  as  the  visi- 
ble God  in  whom  dwelleth  the  invisible,  while  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  Operation  giving  life  to 
all.    The  New  Church,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Trinitarians  in  believing  that  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Trinity  dwells  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bodily, 
and  from  Unitarians  in  believing  that  the  one  God 
to  be  worshipped  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead,  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  Re- 
demption is  altogether  different  from  that  gener- 
ally prevailing.      The  New  Church  teaches  that 
God  the  Creator,  Himself,  came  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time  when  mankind    had  so  far 
removed  itself  from  the  Divine  that,  without  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Creator  among  them, 
all    men  would    have    perished,    and    that    He 
clothed  Himself  in  the  Virgin  with  an  inferior 
human  body  and  nature  in  order  that  He  might 
thereby  come  into  touch  with  the  evil  spirits  of 
hell,  who  were  threatening  to  destroy  all  mankind. 
During  these   combats,    which   lasted    from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time 
glorified  the  infirm  and  material  human  that  He 
had   assumed   and  made  it  Divine,   and  is  now 
worshipped  as  the  visible  God  in  whom  dwelleth 
the  invisible,  God  over  all,  forever  blest.     The 
relation  of  God  and  man  or  of  the  Divine  and 
human    in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  what  is  set 
forth  by  all  that  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 
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The  New  Church  doctrine  of  salvation  on  the 
part  of  man  is,  th.it  it  is  effected  by  keeping;  tlie 
coniniandtnents  of  tlic  Lord,  i.e.,  by  ceasing  to 
do  evil  and  learning  to  do  good.  Thereby  the 
depraved  human  affections  and  thoughts  are 
gradually  removed,  and  man  receives  from  the 
Lord  good  affections  and  true  thoughts,  being 
thus  gradually  born  into  the  in)age  and  the  like- 
ness of  the  Lord.  As  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  New  Church  teaches  tliat  they  were  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  that  therefore  they 
contain  the  divine  and  infinite  love  and  wisdom, 
but  this  intinittide  of  wisdom  appears  not  so 
much  from  its  letter  as  from  the  internal  sense  of 
the  Holy  Word.  The  New  Church  teaches  that 
every  word  and  expression  of  Sacred  Scripture 
contains  an  internal,  hidden  meaning,  which 
meaning  is  the  same  wherever  that  word  occurs 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  When  these  spirit- 
ual signitications  of  the  words  are  put  together 
they  constitute  an  internal  sense  of  the  Word, 
altogether  different  from  the  letter,  and  treating 
in  a  connected  form  of  the  Lord,  of  Heaven,  of 
the  Church  and  of  human  rejjeneration,  unfold- 
ing to  man  countless  spiritual  mysteries,  and  pre- 
senting thus  to  man  unending  treasures  of  Div- 
ine wisdom.  These  treasures,  which  have  been 
unfolded  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  abun- 
dantly show  and  demonstrate  the  Divine  nature 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  are  an  unanswer- 
able defence  to  all  the  assaults  that  have  been 
made  on  the  Word. 

With  respect  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  New 
Church  teaches  that  it  is  in  the  natural  world 
as  the  soul  within  the  body,  so  that  the  spiritual 
eyes  should  be  opened.  This  was  done  with  all 
the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
also  with  the  Apostles  whenever  they  saw  vis- 
ions, or  where  angels  appeared  to  them.  The 
same  took  place  almost  constantly  with  Sweden- 
borg from  the  year  1743  to  1772,  and  while  his 
spiritual  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  the  wonderful 
things  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Lord  to  make  them  known  to  men.  It 
was  while  his  spiritual  eyes  were  thus  opened  to 
the  spiritual  world,  that  Swedenborg  witnessed 
the  last  judgment  which  took  place  in  the  spirit- 
ual world  in  the  year  1757,  for  in  the  spiritual 
world   are  gathered  together  the  spirits  of  all 


men  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth — living  there 
in  their  spiritual  bodies. 

In  this  spiritual  world  also  took  place  at  the 
same  time  the  visible  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him.  On  the  earth  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  docs  not  take  place  in  a 
visible  bodily  form,  for  the  Divine  resurrection 
body  of  the  Lord  is  not  visible  to  material  eyes, 
but  only  to  the  spiritual  sight.  The  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  on  earth  is,  however,  attended 
with  a  new  revelation  of  the  Divine  Truth,  namely, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
through  which  the  true  nature  of  the  Godhead, 
of  redemption,  salvation,  regeneration,  as  also 
of  heaven  or  hell  is  revealed.  Hut  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  age  will  be  the  open- 
ing of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  of  God, 
through  which  He  will  to  all  eternity  be  present 
in  His  Church,  leading  it  to  ever  brighter  wisdom 
and  more  heavenly  life. 

This  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
heavenly  doctrines  found  in  the  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  believed  in  by  the 
New  Church.  This  Church  has  societies  in 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  also  in  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  Hindostan  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  few  in  numbers  but  in  almost  universal 
distribution,  and  few  Denominations  have  a  more 
extensive  literature,  embracing  not  only  transla- 
tions of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  in  the  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Polish  and 
Hindostan  languages,  but  also  many  works  written 
in  explanation  and  defence  of  these  doctrines 
in  most  of  the  languages  mentioned. 

In  Canada  the  New  Church  is  represented  by 
the  Canada  Association,  with  churches  in  Ber- 
lin, in  Toronto  and  in  Wellesley,  Ont.,  and  also 
in  Montreal.  Besides  these  there  are  active  cir- 
cles in  London,  Hamilton  and  Clinton  and  scat- 
tered receivers  in  each  one  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada.  There  are  also  two  churches  inde- 
pendent of  the  Canada  Association  and  affiliating 
with  the  Academy  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  W.  F. 
Pendleton.  The  Canada  Association  is  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Tuerk,  General  Pastor, 
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and  associated  with  him  are  his  Kwclesiastical 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Keverunds  Louis  H. 
Tafel,  Berlin;  A.  ).  Cleare,  of  Toronto,  and  Edwin 
Gc'ild,  of  Montreal. 

The  first  New  Church  Society  formed  in  the 
Dominion  was  the  New  Jerusalem  Society  of  Ber- 
lin, in  i8^2,  under  Mr.  'John  Harbin.  At  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adam  Ruby  in  the 
year  1852.  A  church  building;  was  erected  in 
1847.  While  the  Society  was  directed  by  lay 
readers,  the  sacraments  were  chiefly  administered 
by  the  New  Church  ministers  from  the  United 
States,  called  for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  year 
1857  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Tuerk,  formerly  a  Lutheran 
mini&ter,  having  received  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines, was  re-ordained  into  its  ministry  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Berlin  Society.  His  preaching  was 
mostly  in  German,  as  all  but  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers spoke  that  language.  In  the  year  1872  a 
large  and  commodious  stone  church  was  built 
and  consecrated  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Water 
Streets  in  that  town.  Latterly  it  has  been 
thought  useful  to  conduct  part  of  the  worship  in 
the  English  language.  Partly  on  this  account, 
and  partly  to  assist  the  venerable  pastor  in  his 
arduous  work,  a  co-adjutor,  the  Rev.  Louis  H. 
Tafel,  was  at  Mr.  Tuerk  s  desire  unanimously 
chosen  in  1895. 

The  Society  in  Toronto  was  formed  in  the  year 
1864,  largely  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr. 
'John  Parker,  who  continued  as  their  leader  to  the 
year  1870,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Simpkins 
as  lay  reader.  In  the  year  1872  they  first  began 
to  support  an  ordained  minister,  the  Rev.  George 
Field,  and  he  was  in  time  followed  by  many  able 
successors — the  Reverends  J.  E.  Bowers,  E.  D. 
Daniels,  G.  L.  Allbutt,  and  A.  J.  Cleare.  The 
last  named  has  ministered  to  them  for  the  past 
three  years.  Their  church  was  built  in  Elm 
Street  in  the  year  1870.  The  Society  in  Montreal 
was  founded  in  1862  and  has  ever  since  been 
under  the  faithful  care  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Gould. 
It  received  its  corporate  rights  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  March  28th,  1864.  This  Society  has 
more  than  others  suffered  depletion  by  the 
removal  of  its  members  to  other  parts,  losing 
more  than  half  its  membership  from  this  cause 


in  1866.  These  depletions  as  well  as  its  location 
in  a  Catholic  community  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  growth.  Divine  worship  in  their 
commodious  Chapel  has,  however,  been  steadfastly 
continued  by  the  zealous  pastor  for  the  last 
thirty-four  years. 

The  Society  in  Wellesley  Village  was  founded 
in  1858  at  which  time  also  their  church  was 
built  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Gustav 
Reiche.  Ever  since  Mr.  Reiche  left  for  the 
States,  the  lamp  has  been  kept  burning  and 
monthly  services  conducted  by  the  Rev.  V.  W. 
Tuerk  of  the  Berlin  Society.  The  Carmel  Church 
in  Berlin  was  formed  as  an  offshoot  from  the  Ber- 
lin Society  in  the  year  1891.  It  was  begun  under 
the  Rev.  F.  Waelchly  as  pastor,  and  is  now  under 
the  Rev.  Jos.  Rosenquist.  The  Parkdale  Society 
is  an  offshoot  from  the  Central  Toronto  Society 
and  was  first  started  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Daniels, 
of  that  Society,  in  1883.  But  it  was  soon  deemed 
best  for  it  to  have  a  separate  pastor,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Hyatt  has  had  charge  of  it  since  then. 
The  last  two'  Societies  make  a  special  point  ot 
conducting  separate  schools  for  their  children. 

Up  to  the  year  1875  the  New  Church  in  Can- 
ada was  associated  with  the  General  Conference 
of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain,  but  for 
reasons  of  greater  convenience  it  has  since  thut 
time  associated  itself  with  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  continues  to  form  a  part  of 
it.  A  German  monthly  was  begun  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Tuerk  in  the  year  1887.  It  is  called  the 
Neukirchettblatt,  and,  being  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man. Missionary  Union  of  the  New  Church  in 
America,  it  circulates  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  It  is  now  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Louis  H.  Tafel,  in  Berlin,  Ontario.  The  Church 
in  the  Dominion  includes  about  800  members 
with  six  ordained  ministers  and  six  church 
buildings. 

CANADIAN    YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

By  FRANK  M.  PRATT,  Secretary  Toronto  Y.M.C.A. 

Canada  had  the  honour  of  organizing  the  first 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America.     The  Association  move- 
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mcnt  started  in  London,  Enfiland,  in  June,  1844, 
the  result  of  the  earnest  zeal  of  tt  few  y(iiinj»  men 
in  a  large  dry-goods  House  in  that  city,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  youth  of  twenty-one  who  has 
since  become  Sir  George  Williams.  The  move- 
ment was  transplanted  to  Montreal  in  December, 
1851,  and  has  had  a  continuous,  successful  his- 
tory in  that  city  ever  since.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  not  an  important  centre  in  the  country, 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  that  is  without  a  branch 
of  the  organization.  At  the  outset  the  movement 
was  solely  a  spiritual  one.  The  members  of  the 
Association  gathered  together  for  prayer  meetings 
and  Bible  classes.  Their  zeal  led  them  to  con- 
duct all  kinds  of  mission  work  among  the  neglected 
classes.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
headquarters  and  in  each  place  there  was  opened 
a  reading-room  and  library.  For  many  years  this 
covered  all  the  agencies  that  were  used,  but,  as 
the  cities  grew,  the  Association  found  its  real 
work  and  then  began  its  present  career  of  useful- 
ness as  an  organization  caring  for  the  spare  hours 
of  young  men  and  seeking  to  influence  them  to 
SI -If- improvement. 

The  present  work  of  the  Association    is  best 
stated  by  the  definition  that  terms  it  an  "  organ- 
ization  of  young  men   for   mutual  helpfulness, 
providing  for  the  young  men  of  the  community 
an  attractive  place  of  social  enjoyment,  free  from 
questionable  influences  and  equipped  with  help- 
ful agencies  for  their  intellectual,  social,  physical 
and   spiritual    welfare."      This  definition    well 
describes  the  average  city  and  town  Associations 
in  Canada.     The  desire  on   the  part  of  many 
young  men  for  help  in  educational  improvement 
led  to  the  opening  of  evening  classes.     These  are 
now  held  in  every  one  of  the  fifty-five  city  and 
town  AssociatioiiS  and  have  an  enrolment  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  fifteen  in  one  small  town 
to  475  in  the  largest  city.     Gymnasiums  and  out- 
of-door  athletic  grounds  were  subsequently  added 
to  the  equipment  and  now,  in   many  places,  the 
athletic  life  of  the  young  men  of  the  community 
is  controlled   by  this  organization.      A  specially 
erected    building,    containing   reception   rooms, 
reading   room,   library,    parlours,    evening  class 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  baths,  bowling  alleys,  and 
swimming  pool,  has  become  a  necessity  of  modern 
civilization  in  every  city.   A  triangle,  representing 


spirit,  mind  and  body,  has  been  taken  as  an 
emblem  of  the  orji^anization  and  the  whole  man 
is  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  work.  In  every 
city  the  work  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
of  business  men.  The  executive  oflicer  is  always 
known  as  the  general  secretary.  Of  these  and 
their  assistants,  there  are  now  sixty  employed. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  the  55  city  and 
town  Associations,  there  arose  a  demand  for  the 
organization  of  the  society  among  special  classes 
of  young  men.  In  1873  was  organized  the  first 
Association    among    College    men,  in    Toronto 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts. 

University.  At  the  present  time,  Associations 
are  found  in  22  Colleges,  covering  almost  every 
educational  institution  of  importance  from  east  to 
west.  Three  of  these  have  erected  buildings  of 
their  own  and  two  of  them  employ  graduates  as 
general  secretaries  to  direct  the  work.  In  1881 
was  organized  the  first  Association  of  railway  men 
at  St.  Thomas.  These  have  grown  until  now 
there  are  nine  at  important  railroad  centres. 
They  have  an  unique  interest  in  that  their  expenses 
are  largely  met  by  appropriations  from  the  rail- 
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way  Companies,  who  look  upon  the  support  of 
this  work  amongst  their  employ<is  as  a  ie^'itiiiuitu 
expenditure  of  corporation  funds  iu  view  of  the 
better  servict  rendered  in  their  daily  work.  One 
Association  has  been  organized  amongst  the  Indian 
young  nten  in  Manitoba.  Altugethur  there  are  87 
Associations  in  the  Dominion,  with  a  membership 
of  14,767  young  men.  They  own  property  to  the 
net  value  of  $584,100,  including  29  buildings 
specially  erected  for  Association  purposes.  The 
organization  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  its  work  and  the  87  Associations  in  1H97 
held  2,096  liible  classes  weekly.  2,480  weekly 
meetings  in  addition  were  also  held. 

A  growing  feature  of  the  work  is  the  Junior 
Department,  doing  a  similar  work  for  boys  to 
that  done  for  young  men.  Great  itnportancu  is 
always  laid  upon  capable  supervision.  Four 
travelling  secretaries  are  employed  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  extension  of  the  work  to  un- 
organized towns  and  the  supervision  of  Societies 
already  in  operation.  While  the  Canadian 
Associations  have  always  maintained  close  rela- 
tions with  the  British  movement,  they  have  been 
in  closer  relations  with  the  Societies  in  the 
United  State?,  and  with  them  form  one  inter- 
national brotherhood.  Nor  have  the  members  in 
Canada  been  content  to  remain  within  their  own 
borders,  but  they  have  become  interested  in  the 
young  men  in  foreign  mission  lands,  so  much  that 
one  Association  supports  two  secretaries  for  the 
work  in  the  student  centres  of  the  far  East,  one  in 
India  and  one  in  China. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  an  organization  which 
has  proved  most  useful  to  the  higher  Christian 
and  moral  life  of  our  community.  The  men  who 
were  most  active  in  its  inception  were  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Marling  (now  of  New  York),  and  Mr.  T. 
James  Claxton,  in  Montreal ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts, 
who  formed  the  Hamilton  Association,  and  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement ;  and  the 
late  Robert  Baldwin,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  movement  in  Toronto. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 

By  the  REV.  J.  G.  LITT,  of  Camden,  Onl. 

The  Evangelical  Association  is  an  ecclesiastical 
body  which  in  all  essential  particulars  follows  the 


doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  true 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth — a  tree  with  wide, 
spreading  branches,  umbrageous  foliage  and 
precious  fruit.  Like  every  true  branch  it  was 
brought  into  being  to  meet  a  speciHc  emergency, 
to  accomplish  a  certain  part  of  God's  great  pur- 
pose, to  reach  a  certain  class  of  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  reached  and  saved,  and  to 
emphasize  anew  the  importance  of  spirituality 
in  religious  experience  and  life. 

The  Iwangclical  Association  is  a  child  of  gra- 
cious Providence,  and  may  well  lay  claim  to  being 
the  ecclesiastical  ftrst-bornof  this  fecund  century. 
Jacob  Albright,  under  God,  the  founder  of  this 
Church,  was  born   May   ist,    1759.     Converted 
in  1790,  he  was    a   man  of  limited  education, 
but  earnest   piety.      Originally  a  Lutheran,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Methodist    Church 
and  began  to  preach  in  1796.     In  1800  he  tem- 
porarily organized  the  first  three  classes,  or  con- 
gregations, in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.     A  meeting 
of  his  followers  in  1803  ordained  him  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  in  accordance  with  Acts  xiii. 
1-3.     In  1807  the  first  annual  Conference  was 
organized,  and  in  1816  the  first  General  Confer- 
ence met.    The    so-called    "  Albright    People," 
now  adopted   for  their  organization   the  name 
of    Die     Evattf^elische     Gemeinschajt    von     Nord 
Amerika,  or  "  Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America."    The  last  three  words  have  since  been 
dropped.    The   Evangelical   Association    is  dis- 
tinctly an  American  product,  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can religious  conditions  and  synchronous  with  a 
notable  American  revival  dating  about  the  year 
1800.     During  the  first   fifty  years  her  activity 
was  confined  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
She  was  first  called  into  life  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  German-speaking  population,  espe- 
cially the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  by  quickening 
spiritual    life    and    emphasizing  the  importance 
of  vital  godliness  among  them  and  others.  Albright 
and  his  co-labourers  felt  called  upon  to  do  for  the 
neglected    Germans    just   what    Wesleyan    and 
other  missionaries  were  doing  for  the  English- 
speaking  population.     Albright,   who  had    been 
reared  in  the  midst  of  formalism,  had  experienced 
a  profound  and  radical  change  of  heart  when  he 
was  over  thirty  years  of  age.     His  whole  ministry 
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was,  acconlinp^ly,  a  solemn  nixl  cfTuctunl  protest 
ngaiiiHt  reliKioiis  foriiKilisin.  lie  cotild  hiivo 
founil  a  C()ii(;utiiiil  cluirch  home  in  thu  Mcthotlist 
Church,  with  whusu  doctriiu's,  disciphtiu  ami  life 
he  was  cunlially  a>,'rc'otl.  ilu  pioachi-il  no  now 
(loctiinu.  Ho  cruatud  no  schism,  ilu  had  no 
qiiarrt'l  with  any  Church.  Ho  simply  followed 
the  call  of  duty  and  a  separate  ort,'anizatii)n  was 
the  necessary  outcome,  which,  however,  did  not 
t.iko  permanent  shape  until  after  his  death. 
To-day,  at  least  one-third  of  the  nienibership 
worship  in  the  English  language,  while  there  are 
very  few  indeed  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Association  who  do  not  understand  both  lan- 
guages, and  the  proportion  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  favour  of  the  English. 

The  present  status  of  the  Church  is  prosperous. 
She  is  represented  on  three  continents,  AmericA, 
l-urope  and  Asia.     In  18(^5  the  membership  was 
1 10,095  ;  ministers,  i.jSz;  church  edifices,  l,(j8g, 
probable  value,  $4,^.5^,254 ;  parsonages,  Gfji.prob- 
iilile    value,    $868,469 ;    Conferences,    25.     The 
institutions  of  the  Church  arc  a  Publishing  House 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  foumled  in  New  Berlin,  Pa., 
in    1816,   now  valued   at   $502,000;  the   North- 
western College  nt   Naperville,    111.;  the   Union 
Biblical  Institute,  Naperville,  III.;  EbenezerOrphan 
Home,  Flat  Rock,Ohio;CharitableS()ciety,Orwigs- 
burg.  Pa. ;  Branch  Book  Concern,  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many :  Theological  Training  Schools,  Reutlingen, 
Germany,  and  Tokio,  Japan.     Her  Bishops  and 
presiding  elders  are  elected  by  the  General  and 
Annual  Conferences,  and  hold  office  for  four  years. 
The  itinerant  sytem  is  practised.     In  doctrine  the 
Church  is  Armenian,  but  very  decidedly  Biblical. 
In  all  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
there  has  been  a  steady  insistance  upon  sound 
conversion,    spiritual   worship   and    holy    living. 
Evangelical  in  doctrine,  evangelistic  in  method 
and  associational  in  polity,  she  has  been  distinct- 
ively a  missionary  church.     In  her  genius  she  is 
characterized  by  an  itineracy  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  inner  life  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
Church ;   by  simplicity  of  spirit  ;    by  intensely 
practical  economy ;  by  thoroughness  of  character, 
and   by  aggressiveness   in  spirit.     Thus  in   her 
practical  life  she  is  Christianity  applied  ;  in  her 
aggressive  spirit,  Christianity  on  fire.     The  aim 
of  her  polity  is  the  preservation  and  piomulgatibn 


of  sound  doctrine,  the  observance  of  a  truly 
spiritual  worship,  the  edification  of  all  the  nuMii- 
hers  into  a  building  of  true  holiness,  the  niaintun- 
ancu  of  her  purity  by  a  strict  diiciplino,  toposscMs 
thu  indwelling  intluenco  of  thu  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
carry  thu  (iospel  to  thu  ends  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  work  in  Canada  it  may  bu  said  that,  in 
18 16,    thu    Kev.     John    Dreisbach    visited    the 
neglected  wandering  sheep  of  thu  German  popu* 
lation,  settled  mostly  in  the  Counties  of  Lincoln, 
Waterloo,  Haldimand,  Welland  and  Wentworth. 
Twenty  years  later  only  was  it  possible  by  the 
help  of  God  to  set  up  thu  Gospel  banner.     Among 
Bishop  Seybert's  documents  was  found  an  inter- 
esting history  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
thu  work  of  thu  Evangelical  Association  in  Upper 
Canada,  written  about  that  time.     The  Bishop 
first  describes  the  terrible  condition  of  the  Ger- 
mans here  in    Victoria's    realms.      They    were 
most    deplorably  depraved     and     demoralized. 
Denominationally  they  were  divided  into  Catho- 
lics,  Lutherans,     Reformed     Mennonites,     and 
Tiinkers.     The  United  Brethren  had  at  one  time 
made  an  effort  to  convert  these   Germans,  but 
were  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  their  missionary.    Sad  indeed  is  the  pun  pic- 
ture of  the  churches  here.     A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  the  condition  of  things.     At  Puslinch 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Christening  the  parson  got 
so  drunk  that  he  fell  from  the  chair.     Near  Ham- 
burg a  pastor  had  announced  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  on  arriving  he  was  met 
by  a  procession  of  his  parishioners  on  their  way 
to  a  dance.    One  carried  a  beer-keg,  and  another 
a  violin.    They  requested  their  spiritual  adviser 
to  postpone  the  Sacrament,  as  they  had  appointed 
a  dance,  which  he  did.      The  dance  went  on. 
This  parson  came  near  havinga  serious  adventure 
that  night.     After  retiring  late  with  a  member  of 
his  Church,  named  Schmidt,  one  of  the  aforesaid 
parishioners  called  and  declared  he  had  come  to 
pommel  the  pastor,  because  he  had  never  given 
his  people   anything   in   return    for  the    money 
he  received  as  salary.     The  host,  Mr.  Schmidt, 
was  obliged  to   interfere,  to  prevent  the  parson 
from   getting   a   severe   castigation.      This    Mr. 
Schmidt,  who  was  a  rationalist,  was  afterwards 
converted  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Evangelical  Association  in  which  he  served 
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for  years  an  |)r«t(ii(lin>j  fldor.'  A  rortain  rlmrch 
(l«'<lication  »legencrutctl  into  ii  verit.il)li!  tiruiikcri 
rarnival. 

Tliin  JH  enough  to  hIiovv  the  need  of  cvnnneli- 
zatiiin.  Into  Hiich  heniKhti-d  rt^Kions  thi;  prcacli- 
vrH  of  the  KviUiKelical  Association  alwayndi  lighted 
to  go  with  the  bleHsed  tidniKS  of  salvation. 
The  lCv:uit,'«'Iical  AHSociation  has  oft<n  komo 
where  she  was  not  wanti-d,  but  never  where  she 
was  not  needed.  In  coniinf;  into  Canada,  how- 
ever, she  followed  earnest  and  pressing'  nivitations 
from  the  people.  The  first  efforts  hero  were  sim- 
ultaneous with  the  urbanization  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Churci).  In  the  winter  of  1837 
the  Keverends  J.  G.  Zinser,  C.  Hammer,  J.  Har- 
lacher  and  G.  DellinKer  made  visits  to  Canada. 
MichaclEliss  was  the  first  to  achieve  success  in  the 
Niagara  District — at  Chippewa,  Sodom,  Stoncy 
Creek,  Kainham,  etc.  At  Waterloo,  in  1839,  an 
unparalleled  umlertaking  was  carried  to  a  success- 
ful execution  and  a  camp  meeting  held  before 
there  was  a  single  member  of  the  Church  there- 
The  missionary  invited  Hishop  Seybert  to  attend 
his  meeting,  which  he  did.  The  Hishop  was  per- 
suaded to  go  by  the  fact  that  preachers  were 
scarce  theie,  and  the  work  certainly  needed  help. 
He  accordingly  made  a  forced  trip  on  horseback 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  "  There  were 
fifteen  tents  here  on  the  ground,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  David  Erb,  several  miles  north  of  Herlin, 
before  we  had  a  single  member  in  all  Canada." 
The  meeting  was  wonderful.  Many  people  were 
converted.  The  result  was  the  organization  of 
the  first  two  classes  of  twenty-six  members  in 
Canada,  on  August  the  29th,  1839,  one  in  Berlin 
and  the  other  in  its  vicinity.  Several  influential 
citizens  of  Waterloo  now  assisted  the  work.  One 
of  these  was  a  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sauer,  who  attended  this  camp-meeting  and  said 
that  it  was  "old-fashioned  Methodism."  This  man 
supported  the  cause  liberally  and  remembered  it 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  Another  was  a 
Mr.  Peterson,  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister,  and 
Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Canada  Museum,  Ber- 
lin, who  did  good  service.  He  also  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  recognition  of  this  Church 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  springof  1840  M.  Eiss  and  M.  Sindlinger 
were  sent  by  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference 


as  missionaries  to  niackcrcek  Mission,  and  j. 
Harlacher  to  Waterloo,  where  Christian  Holl  had 
already  begun.  In  short  the  work  prospered,  so 
that  in  three  years  Hishop  Seybert  declared  they 
had  a  solid  foothold  in  British  territory.  Near 
Niagara  a  revival  broke  out  in  a  largo  Mcnnonitu 
Society,  in  which  one  of  their  Bishops  was  con- 
verted. He  was,  however,  soon  cast  overboard 
by  his  unconverted  brethren.  **  This  caused  an 
earthquake  in  their  Society  and  a  great  schism," 
says  Seybert.  Thus  the  work  extended  to  Morns- 
ton,  Hespelcr,  Petersburg,  Hambury,  Strasnburg, 
Sebringville,  Woolwich,  Tavistock,  Blenheim, 
York,  Vaughan,  Markham,  Whitechurch,  St.  Ja- 
cobs, Campden,  etc.  The  first  Evangelical  church 
in  Canada  was  built  in  Berlin,  Waterloo  County, 
and  dedicated  the  2Sth  September,  1841.  Since 
then  the  Berlin  congregation  has  built  two  more 
churches,  the  present  being  a  magnifi  ent  edifice. 
The  second  Evangelical  church  in  Cana  \  was  built 
near  Campden,  Lincoln  County,  and  ded  I  July 

17th,  1850.  The  cause  of  Christ  prosj^'  '  in  the 
hands  of  His  faithful  servants,  amui  .^  vvhom 
William  Schmidt,  S.Weber,  Theodore  Schneider, 
F.  Scharffe,  and  others  were  ot  the  first  fruits  in 
Canada.  In  1847  a  Presiding  Elder  District  was 
formed.  The  work  ot  the  Lord  had,  since  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  Conference  in  1848, 
expanded  so  greatly  that  the  borders  were  pushed 
outward  in  many  directions,  and  it  had  now 
become  necessary  to  cut  off  the  work  across  the 
borders  and  form  the  Canada  Conference,  which 
was  done  by  General  Conference  in  1863.  In  view 
of  the  differences  in  governments,  laws,  customs, 
money  matters,  tariff,  etc.,  and  in  the  interest  of 
a  more  vigourous  prosecution  of  the  work,  this 
was  a  very  wise  step  amply  justified  by  the  sub- 
sequent cheering  results.  To-day  (1898)  there  are 
69  ministers,  7,186  members,  and  Church  property 
valued  at  $152,000,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Thousands  have  gone  west  and  south  so  that 
there  is  a  Canada  Conference  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  another  in  the 
Church  triumphant,  for  a  host  has  died  gloriously 
in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  view 
of  the  small  beginnings  and  blessed  development, 
this  Association  cannot  otherwise  than  joyfully 
and  gratefully  exclaim  :  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  has 
helped  U8."  (I  Sam..vn.,  12.)  "This  is  the  Lord's 
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doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  (Ps.  cxviii. 
23.)  Hence  they  may  properly  join  with  that 
man  of  God,  John  Wesley,  in  exclaiming  :  "  The 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  What,  then, 
from  this  point  of  view,  ought  to  be  the  principle 
of  the  Canada  Conference  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion for  the  future  ?  In  answer  I  introduce  one 
of  the  last  words  of  the  sainted  Jacob  Albright : 
"  In  all  that  ye  do,  or  think  of  doing,  let  your 
object  be  to  enhance  God's  glory,  and  advance 
the  work  of  His  grace  in  your  own  hearts,  as  well 
as  among  your  brethren  and  sisters,  and  be  diligent 
co-workers  in  the  way  which  God  has  pointed 
out  to  you,  to  which  He  will  grant  you  His 
blessing." 

THE  UNITARIAN  MOVEMENT  IN 
CANADA 

By  the  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  BARNES,  of  Montral. 

The  Unitarian  movei..cnt  in  Canada  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century.     Its  begin- 
ning, so  far  as  known,  was  in  Montreal,  where  an 
atte..ipt  was  made  in  1832  to  establish  a  congre- 
gation and  the  tirst  Unitarian  sermon  known  to 
have  been  given  in  Canada  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.   Mr.  Hughes,  of  England.     The  names  of 
Benjamin    Workman    and    Luther   H.    Holton 
appear  among  those  who  supported  the  under- 
taking.    But  the  cholera  outbreak  occurred,  and, 
circumstances  being  otherwise  unpropitious,  the 
effort  was  abandoned.     Another  attempt  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  a  permanent  Society  in  1842, 
certain  ladies  taking  the  initiative.    The  services 
of  the  Rev.  William  Ware,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
were  secured  for  a  few  Sundays.     A  small  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Fortification  Lane  and  Hay- 
market  (now  Victoria)  Square,  used  in  part  as  a 
dwelling,  became  the  place  of  meeting,  and  here 
the  Rev.  Henry  Giles,  a  well-known  essayist  and 
lecturer   and  at  one  time  a  Unitarian  minister 
in    Liverpool,    England,    preached    for    several 
months.     A  Sunday    School  was  conducted   by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Workman,  and  in  1845  the  Society, 
now   commonly   known   as  the  Church    of   the 
Messiah,  was  legally  incorporated  as  the  Congre- 
gation   of   Christian    Unitarians  in  the  City  of 
Montreal.     The  first  regular  pastor  was  the  Rev. 


John  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cordner,  who  came  to 
Canada  from  Ireland  in  1843  by  advice  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery  of  Belfast,  and  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster. 
It  was  by  this  body  that  Mr.  Cordner  was  or- 
dained minister  of  the  new  Society,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  remained  affiliated  with  the 
Synod,  but,  eventually  ternunating  the  relation, 
became  purely  congregational  in  polity.  Among 
those  who  signed  the  call  to  Mr.  Cordner  were 
Benjamin  and  Thomas  Workman,  Luther  H. 
Holton,  James  Dougall  and  John  Young. 

In  1844  the  congregation  removed  from  the 
Haymarket  to  the  spot  which  it  still  occupies, 
and  which  is  nearly  co-incident  with  the  site  of 
the  original  Frobisher  mansion,  a  fact  commemu- 
rated  by  a  tablet  upon  the  present  building.  Here 
a  church  was  dedicated  to  Unitarian  worship  in 
1844  ;  but,  as  the  Society  increased,  the  building 
was  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  larger  edifice, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1858.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  seriously  damaged  in  1869  by  fire  caught 
from  the  burning  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  across 
the  way  ;  but  it  was  renovated  and  i?  still  in  use 
by  the  congregation.  In  1870  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cord- 
ner was  honoured  by  McGill  University  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  continued  pastor 
for  thirty-six  years  and  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  character  and  ability.  Retiring  from  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  in  1879  he  was  made 
Pistor  emeritus.  For  several  years  preceding  his 
retirement  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hayward  and  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Green  had  respectively  been  associ- 
ated with  him  in  preaching  and  in  the  work  of 
the  church.  In  1880  he  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by 
the  Rev.  William  S.  Barnes,  the  present  incumb- 
ent, and  in  1882  he  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
died  in  1894.  A  tablet  in  the  church  commemo- 
rates his  ministry. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cordner  is  largely  due  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  work  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  where  in  1845  he  held  the  earliest  known 
Unitarian  service,  with  preaching,  in  that  city. 
A  chapel  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
British  Wesleyans  became  available,  and  the  Rev. 
V/illiam  Adams  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of 
the  new  Society.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
whif'h  described  as  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Society  "  the  maintenance  of  the  free  exercise  of 
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private  judgment  in  all  matters  of  belief,  ami  the 
rejection  of  all  tests,  creeds  or  formal  declaration 
of  opinion."  For  several  years  after  the  retire- 
ment of  its  first  pastor,  the  congregation  depended 
upon  lay  services,  but  in  1850  the  Kev.  C.  H.  A. 
Dall  became  minister.  This  pastorate,  which  was 
one  of  considerable  prosperity,  terminated  in  1854, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  subsequently  became  a 
useful  missionary  and  teacher  in  India.  In  1855 
a  building  was  begun  on  Jarvis  Street  in  which  the 
congregation  still  worships.  There  have  been 
several  ministers  since  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dall.  Among 
these  the  Rev.  W.  R.  G.  Mellan  was  eminent. 
The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Oscar  13. 
Hawes,  who  was  ordained  pastor  in  1897. 

Occasional  services  had  been  held  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  previously  to  1874,  when  the 
Rev.  Eli  Fay,  aided  by  Mr.  George  E.  Baxter, 
organized  a  congregation  which  was  served  by 
several  pastors,  but  after  a  few  years  was  discon- 
tinued. In  1890,  however,  a  new  society  was 
formed,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McDougall,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian  fellowship  and 
had  for  several  months  held  services  in  Union 
Hall,  became  its  pastor.  The  Society,  which 
adopted  the  name  of  Church  of  the  Messiah,  was 
incorporated  in  i8gi,  and  a  place  of  worship  was 
dedicated  in  1895,  the  R-^v.  D.  M.  Wilson  tein- 
porarily  officiating,  and  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  at  the  time.  In  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  John  B.  Green,  who  at  one 
time  had  been  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cordner  in  Montreal,  became  pastor.  The  Rev. 
Stanley  M.  Hunter  is  the  present  incumbent. 
The  Unitarians  of  the  City  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Mr.  Peter  Bertram  being  especially  serviceable, 
were  successful  in  organizing  a  Society  in  1889. 
The  Rev.  James  C.  Hodgins  became  its  first 
pastor.  A  place  of  worship  was  secured,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  congregation  is  without  a 
pastor. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment is  to  be  noticed  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Certain  Lutheran  Icelandic  congregations  in  the 
Gimli  settlement  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  became  Unitarian  in  1891  under  the 
lead  of  the  Rev.  Magnus  J.  Skaptason,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Lutheran  fellowship,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  B.  Petersen 
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organized  a  congregation  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
which  is  called  the  First  Icelandic  Unitarian 
Church.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter- 
sen in  1893,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skaptason  took  charge 
of  this  congregation,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor. 
He  also  continues  his  ministry  to  the  Societies 
in  the  Gimli  Settlement,  visiting  them  periodi- 
cally. An  Icelandic  congregation  was  formed  at 
Selkirk  West  in  1895.  This  movement  among 
the  Icelandic  population  seems  to  be  of  increasing 
influence.  A  Unitarian  paper  in  the  Icelandic 
language  was  published  for  several  years,  and 
will  probably  be  resumed. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  promising  attempt 
in  progress  to  organize  a  Unitarian  congregation 
in  the  City  of  Ottawa.  It  is  receiving  encour- 
agement and  its  friends  and  devoted  workers  are 
hopeful  of  success.  For  months  preaching  has 
been  maintained,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  a  suitable  building  and  a  permanent  pastor. 
The  friends  of  the  cause  in  Canada  have  been  en- 
couraged and  materially  aided  by  Unitarians  else- 
where. The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  was  helpful  in  the  early  period  of  the 
movement.  The  American  Unitarian  Association 
has  shown  practical  interest  in  the  attempts  to. 
establish  churches  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
Canadian  Societies  have  sustained  more  or  less 
intimate  relations  with  their  friends  in  the 
United  States.  The  Conference  of  the  "  Middle 
States  and  Canada  "  through  its  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  has  shown  much  inter- 
est, especially  in  the  churches  of  Ontario. 

The  foregoing,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  modest  show- 
ing of  organic  results.  The  Canadian  Unitarian 
churches  are  few  in  number  and  their  member- 
ship is  small,  while  in  most  instances  they  re- 
quire and  receive  foreign  aid ;  but  they  represent 
the  serious  purpose  of  the  people  concerned, 
amongst  whom  have  been  and  are  men  of  local 
eminence  well-known  for  their  character  and 
public  spirit.  Unitarians  have  not  sought  so 
much  to  proselytize  as  to  secure  congenial  wor- 
ship and  a  church  home  favourable  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  freedom  which  is  a  part  of 
their  unwritten  creed.  They  have  desired  also 
to  create  rational  and  helpful  associations  for 
those  who,  becoming  alienated  from  the  teaching 
of    other    churches    and   caring   for    something 
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better  than  the  too  common  alternative  of  indif- 
ference or  negation,  sliould  come  within  tlieir  fel- 
lowship. But,  small  as  the  organic  expression  of 
Unitarianism  in  Canada  may  appear,  it  by  no 
means  defines  the  extent  and  influence  of  what 
may  be  termed  Unitarian  thougiit  among  the 
people  at  large.  The  Universalist  Denomination 
of  the  United  States  has  certain  churches  of  its 
fellowship  in  the  Dominion.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  evidently  increasing,  although  unorganized 
and  indefinable,  liberal  sentiment  wiiich  is  in 
more  or  less  acknowledged  symi)athy  with  the 
principles  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  Its  extent 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is  repeatedly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested,  in  the 
way  of  conversation,  or  correspondence,  and  the 
call  for  Unitarian  literature.  It  is  also  felt  that 
there  is  a  tendency  indicated  in  science,  litera- 
ture, humanitarianism  and  criticism,  as  well  as 
in  the  disposition  of  religious  bodies,  to  place 
emphasis  upon  character  and  life  more  than 
upon  dogma,  which  is  essentially  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Unitarian  aim.  However  slight  its  corporate 
expression,  Unitarianism  in  Canada  is  one  aspect 
of  the  growing  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  time.  The  agencies  of  Unitarianism  are 
preaching,  the  Sunday  School,  Ladies'  Charitable 
Societies,  Unity  Clubs  and  Women's  Alliance. 
The  last  is  associated  with  the  Women's  National 
Alliance  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  its 
departments  is  the  Post  Office  Mission  for  cor- 
respondence and  the  circulation  of  religious 
literature.  Isolated  enquirers,  remote  from  the 
churches,  may  thus  come  into  touch  with  the 
Unitarian  work  and  benefit  by  its  sympathies. 

The  Unitarianism  of  to-day,  both  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  stands  for  rational  and  spiritual  relig- 
ion. It  means,  "  freedom,  fellowship  and  char- 
acter." "  In  the  love  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  join  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  service  of  man."  Comprehending  diversities 
of  belief  it  is  respectful  of  ail  that  is  sincere  and 
good.  It  has  no  official  creed.  Informal  state- 
ments, however,  are  occasionally  published 
which,  while  having  no  authoritative  force,  may 
be  regarded  as  expressing  what  is  commonly 
believid  and  taiif^ht.  liiit  Unitarians  distrust 
intellectual  tests  or  conditions  of  fellowship,  and 
encourage  freedom  of  conscience,  private  judg- 


ment and  the  fellowship  of  good-will.  At  the 
same  time,  while  free  in  its  thought,  Unitarianism 
does  not  make  "  free  thought "  a  dogma  or  finality. 
It  is  spiritual  in  its  faith,  affirmative  in  its  mes- 
sage, and  Christian  in  its  devotion  to  Christ  "'s 
Master  in  the  spirit  and  symbol  of  the  true  and 
blessed  life.  It  reads  man's  noblest  thought  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  hospitably  receiving  the  light 
which  science  and  scholarship  are  contributing 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  literary  as 
well  as  spiritual  significance.  It  regards  inspir- 
ation as  the  vital  presence  of  the  "immanent 
God  "  who  has  never  ceased  to  draw  near  to 
aspiring  and  obedient  souls.  It  regards  human 
nature  as  "  not  ruined  but  incomplete,"  and 
"  eternal  life  "  as  a  quality  of  being  which  is  real- 
izable now  and  here.  It  does  not  consider  death 
as  fixing  the  destiny  of  man,  but,  with  faith  in 
immortality,  entertains  the  "  larger  hope "  of 
good  as  the  ultimate  goal  for  all.  It  lays  stress 
upon  the  relit;'on  of  daily  life  in  all  forms  of 
human  goodness  as  of  supreme  importance.  Its 
ideal  is  God's  Kingdom  of  love  and  righteousness. 
Without  limitation  of  official  standards  and  gen- 
erous in  its  attitude  towards  conformity  and 
tradition,  it  accents  the  ritual  of  conduct,  and 
believes  in  "  the  Holy  Spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
charity  and  peace." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR 
MOVEMENT. 

BytheRtV.   J.   S.  CONNING,  of  Caledonia. 

The  Y'jung  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavour is  a  religious  organization,  the  mission 
of  which  is  to  help  the  church  by  enlarging  the 
activities  of  the  young  people  within  it.  Liter- 
ary, social  or  other  features  may  be  associated 
with  it,  but  these  are  entirely  optional  and 
unessential.  Its  distinctive  aim  is  to  develop 
the  religions  life  of  the  young  people  and  train 
them  for  Christian  service.  This  it  seeks  to  do 
chiotly  through  the  young  people's  prayer  meet- 
mg,  upon  which  it  insists  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance. Here  we  have  the  "  beating  heart "  of 
the  movement,  the  centre  of  its  life  and  influence. 
The  members  of  the  Society  pledge  triv,inselves 
to   daily  devotional  exercises,   loyal    support  of 
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their  own  church,  and  attendance  upon  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the 
Society.  This  has  been  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  movement.  A  consecration  service 
is  held  monthly  in  which  all  the  members  are 
expected  to  renew  their  covenant  vows.  The 
work  of  the  Society  is  distributed  amongst  various 
committees,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Prayer  Meeting  and  Look-out  Committees,  the 
two  upon  which  the  responsibility  rests  most 
fully  for  keeping  the  Society  up  to  its  highest 
ideals. 

The  Christian  Endeavour  movement  has  no 
central  authority  or  Board  of  Control.  Every 
local  Society  is  under  the  direct  control  of  its 
own  church  and  Denomination.  In  this  sense 
it  is  strictly  denominational.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  inter-denominational,  providing  in  its  con- 
ventions for  close  fellowship  between  the  mem- 
bers of  all  Evangelical  Denominations.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  the  means  of  promoting  to  a 
very  perceptible  degree  practical  Christian  fra- 
ternity. The  annual  International  Conventions 
are  remarkable  gatherings,  bringing  together 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  young  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  work  undertaken 
by  the  Society  is  very  varied.  Being  a  part 
of  the  local  church,  and  under  its  direction,  the 
energies  of  the  members  are  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  work  within  the  congregation. 
But  other  spheres  of  usefulness  have  opened  their 
doors  to  the  young  people  in  their  united  capa- 
city, and  in  various  directions  the  influence  of  the 
movement  is  felt  for  good.  Along  Christian 
citizenship  lines,  the  Society  has  sought  to 
secure  a  purer  political  atmosphere.  It  stands 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  municipal 
righteousness  and  good  government.  The  work 
of  missions  has  been  taken  up  with  great  earnest- 
ness. Generous  contributions  are  given  for 
their  support,  and  hundreds  of  the  members 
have  been  led  to  enter  upon  mission  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  Many  Societies  have  been 
formed  within  prison  walls  for  the  benefit  of  the 
criminal  class,  with  remarkable  results.  Upon 
men-of-war  and  the  larger  ocean-going  vessels 
scores  of  Societies  have  been  formed.  These 
are  known  as  Floating  Societies.     Missionaries 


have  found  the  organization  very  helpful  in  train- 
ing the  native  converts  for  service  in  the  Church, 
and  hundreds  of  Societies  have  been  formed 
in  missionary  lands. 

The  growth  of  this  Young  People's  Movement 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  first  Society  was 
formed  in  Williston  Congregational  Church, 
Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on  February  2nd,  1881, 
by  the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark.  In  seven- 
teen years  that  single  seed  had  multiplied  until 
52,826  Societies  were  connected  with  the  World's 
Union,  having  a  total  membership  of  3,139,560. 
The  increase  each  year  is  very  large.  The  largest 
membership  is  m  the  United  States,  but  tha 
movement  is  now  being  extended  rapidly  in  the 
British  Islands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  China,  japan  and  other 
lands.  Within  three  years  of  the  formation  of 
the  first  Society,  Christian  Endeavour  made  its 
advent  into  Canada.  To  the  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Hill,  of  Montreal,  belongsthehonour  of  introduc- 
ing the  movement  into  the  Dominion.  The  first 
Society  was  organized  in  December,  1883.  In 
the  following  year  a  Society  was  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Broadview  Avenue  Congre- 
gational Church,  Toronto,  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Mc- 
Gregor. In  September,  1885,  Christian  Endeav- 
our had  a  beginning  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  first 
Society  being  formed  by  the  Rev.  Anderson 
Rogers,  of  Yarmouth.  The  number  of  Societies 
in  Canada  is  now  (1898)  3,483,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  200,000.  These  Societies  are 
grouped  together  in  city,  country  and  provincial 
Unions.  The  Dominion  organization  is  known 
as  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christian  Endeavour. 

The  first  Provincial  Union  was  formed  in 
Ontario  in  i88g.  It  is  now  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  Dominion,  having  2,150  Societies  connected 
with  it,  representing  thirteen  Denominations. 
The  list  of  Societies,  according  to  Denomination, 
in  1897,  was  as  follows  :  Methodist  gi6,  Presby- 
terian 692,  Baptist  118,  Congregational  62,  Church 
of  England  51,  Disciples  30,  Christian  16,  United 
Brethren  9,  Friends  g.  Evangelical  Association  5, 
and  234  others.  The  place  and  power  which  the 
movement  holds  in  the  Province  is  very  iargely 
due  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  men  who  have 
occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the  Union. 
These  are  :  Rev.  G.  H.  Cobblcdick,  Rev.  Mungo 
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Fraser,  d.u.,  |Mr.  K,  J.  Colvillc,  Rev.  J.  A.  R. 
Dickson,  Ph.D.;  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Jr.;  Rev. 
Canon  Richardson,  M.A.;  Mr.  G.  Tower  Fergus- 
son  ;  Rev.  A.  F.  McGregor,  h.a.;  Mr.  E.  A.  Haruy, 
B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Johnston.  Junior 
work  has  made  good  progress  for  several  years. 
This  department  of  work  is  efficiently  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Junior  Superintendent 
of  the  Province,  Miss  Lottie  E.  Wiggins,  of 
Toronto.  The  growth  of  the  movement  in  Que- 
bec was  at  first  very  slow.  For  three  years  the 
first  Society  stood  alone.  A  visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  E.  Clark  to  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  1886 
led,  however,  to  deep  interest  in  the  movement, 
and  many  Societies  were  formed  as  a  result.  The 
Montreal  City  Union  was  formed  in  1889,  and 
the  Quebec  Government  Union  in  1891.  The 
presence  of  the  International  Convention  in  Mon- 
treal in  1893  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  in  the 
Province  that  it  still  retains  and  269  Societies  are 
now  represented  in  its  union. 

The  Maritime  Union  includes  the  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  beginning  of  the  Union  was  in  1889, 
when,  at  the  Sunday-School  Convention  held  in 
Truro,  one  day  was  set  apart  for  consideration  of 
the  work  of  Christian  Endeavour,  and  Mr.  John 
H.  Smith,  of  Halifax,  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  work.  There  are  8g  Societies 
connected  with  this  Union.  The  history  of 
Christian  Endeavour  in  the  "  Prairie  Province  " 
is  full  of  interest.  The  first  Society  was  organized 
in  connection  with  Knox  Church,  Winnipeg,  in 
the  autumn  of  18S8.  The  movement  spread 
rapidly  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  Province. 
In  September,  1891,  the  Manitoba  Provincial 
Union  was  formed.  The  following  year  the 
Union  received  from  the  International  Convention 
at  New  York  the  banner  for  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  Societies. 
There  are  147  Societies  in  the  Union.  In  the 
North-West  Territories,  the  movement  has  gained 
a  firm  foothold.  The  Territorial  Union  has  done 
much  to  extend  an  interest  in  the  work  through- 
out the  great  plains.  The  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  workers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Assini- 
boia  carried  off  the  two  banners  from  the  Boston 
Convention,  given  for  the  greatest  proportionate 
increase  in  Young  People's  and  Junior  Societies 


connected  with  the  Union.  Alberta  has  14, 
Assiniboia  55,  and  Saskatchewan  5.  The  num- 
ber of  Societies  reported  from  British  Columbia 
is  not  large,  but  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
vigourously  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Vig- 
ourous  local  Unions  exist  in  Victoria  and  West- 
minster. The  Provincial  Union  was  formed  in 
1894.  Connected  with  this  Union  is  a  Japanese 
Society  which  increased  from  five  to  eighty 
through  the  energetic  and  earnest  efforts  of  the 
original  members. 

At  the  Inter-Provincial  Convention  held  in 
Ottawa,  October,  1896,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Christian  Endeavour  was  formed.  The  Council 
consists  of  three  elected  members,  together  with 
the  Presidents  of  the  I'rovincial  Unions.  The 
Constitution  states  that  it  was  organized  "as  a 
bureau  of  information  for  the  Dominion,  to  col- 
lect statistics,  issue  literature,  cultivate  national 
Christian  sentiment,  arrange  for  the  Canadian 
Rally  at  International  Conventions,  and  hold  a 
quadrennial  Dominion  Convention."  Honourary 
membership  in  the  Council  is  open  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  upon  the 
payment  of  a  registr.ition  fee  of  one  dollar.  The 
present  officers  of  the  Council  are :  Chairman,  Mr. 
G.  Tower  Fergusson,  Toronto;  Vice-Chairman, 
Rev.  S.  P.  Rose,  d.d.,  Montreal;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  Toronto.  The 
first  Dominion  Convention  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal in  the  autumn  of  1899.  There  is  a  bright 
future  before  this  thorough-going  Christian  Young 
People's  movement  in  our  fair  Dominion.  The 
foundations  are  being  laid  for  a  great  work.  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  is  building  up  those  convictions, 
forming  those  habits,  and  quickening  those  activ- 
ities which  will  tell  mightily  upon  the  religious 
and  national  life  of  our  country.  Because  it 
recognizes  and  utilizes  the  aggressiveness  and 
enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  youth,  it  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  twentieth 
century  for  the  upholding  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

SKETCH  OF  THE   EPWORTH  LEAGUE 

By  JAMES  R.  L.  STARR.  B.A.,  L.L.B.,  of  Toronto. 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  name  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
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ada.  It  is  the yo'jng life  of  theChurch,  organizeil 
for  the  work  of  the  Church.  It  was  formed  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  in  1894,  "  for  the  purpose  of  proninting 
inteUigent  and  vital  piety  among  the  young 
people  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  training  thom 
in  active  Christian  work  ;  promoting  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  Christian  literature,  and  with  the 
following  Constitution  : 

Objects.  The  objects  shall  be  to  unite  its  young 
people  in  Christian  fellowship  and  service ; 
increase  their  spirituality  by  edification  in  Scrip- 
ture truth  and  by  prayer ;  instruct  them  in 
Methodist  doctrine  and  Church  history ;  enlist 
their  co-operation  in  missionary  activities  through 
existing  denominational  organizations,  and  stimu- 
late and  interest  them  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  Leagues. 

Control.  The  control  of  the  General  Society 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
Epworth  League  Board.  The  General  Epworth 
League  shall  be  the  recognized  parent  Society,  of 
which  local  Leagues  shall  be  branches. 

Affiliation.  Any  Christian  Endeavour  Society, 
whose  President  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  approved  of  by  the  Quarterly  Official 
Board,  may  become  affiliated  with  the  Epworth 
League  by  adopting  the  name  "  Epworth  League 
of  Christian  Endeavour,"  and  any  Epworth 
League  may  become  affiliated  with  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  by  adopting  as  a  local  name 
"  Epworth  League  of  Christian  Endeavour." 
Any  other  young  people's  society  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  may  become  an  affiliated  branch  of 
the  Epworth  League,  providing  that  it  adopts  its 
aims  and  methods  of  religious  work,  that  its 
President  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  It  report 
its  organization  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Representation  and  Conventions.  The  Presidents 
of  all  Epworth  Leagues,  Epworth  Leagues  of 
Christian  Endeavour,  or  other  young  people's 
societies  affiliated  with  the  League,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  shall,  on  being 
approved  by  the  Quarterly  Official  Boards,  become 
members  of  the  same,  and  shall  so  continue  so 
long  as  they  remain  Presidents.  An  Epworth 
League  Convention  may  be  held  annually  in  each 
District.     Each    District  Convention  shall  elect 


a  representative  to  the  Annual  Conference  Con- 
vention, as  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
The  members  of  Epworth  Leagues,  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  Conference,  may  organize  and 
hold  a  Convention  of  Epworth  Leagues  and  other 
Methodist  Young  People's  Societies  annually. 
When  any  such  Convention  is  held,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  it  to  elect  one  representative  to 
the  Sunday  School  and  Epworth  League  Board. 

Previous  to  its  recognition  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  Church,  branches  of  the  League 
or  local  societies  had  sprung  up  all  through  the 
Dominion.  The  first  branch  was  organized  in  the 
town  of  Bairie  in  October,  1889,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  N.  Burns.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the 
League  has  been  phenomenal,  it  now  having 
a  membership  in  both  its  junior  and  senior 
branches  of  over  80,000.  Each  local  society 
of  the  League  is  organized  under  a  coustitution 
which  has  the  following  motto  : 

Look  up,  lift  up,  for  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Each  branch  or  Society  declares  in  Article 
2nd  of  its  constitution  that  the  object  of  the 
League  is  to  save  souls ;  to  promote  an  earnest, 
intelligent,  practical  Christian  life  in  the  young 
members  and  friends  of  the  Church ;  to  assist 
them  in  the  study  of  God's  Word  ;  and  to  increase 
their  usefulness  in  the  service  of  God  and 
humanity.  The  membership  consists  of  three 
classes — active,  associate  and  honourary. 

1.  Active  Members  shall  be  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  or  some  other  Christian 
Church,  and  who  have  taken  the  pledge  herein- 
after given,  known  as  the  Active  Member's 
Pledge. 

2.  Persons  of  good  moral  character  may  become 
Associate  Members  of  the  League.  It  is  expected 
that  all  Associate  Members  will  habitually  attend 
the  religious  and  other  meetings  of  the  League, 
and  that  they  will,  in  time,  become  Active 
Members  thereof.  Associate  Members  may 
serve  on  committees  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership,  but  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  office. 

3.  All  persons  who,  though  no  longer  young, 
are  still  interested  in  the  League  and  wish  to 
have  some  connection  with  it,  though  they  cannot 
regularly  attend  the  meetings,  may  become 
Honourary    Members.      Their    names  shall    be 
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kept  upon  the  list  under  the  appropriate  heading, 
but  shall  not  be  called  at  the  roll-call  meeting. 
It  is  understood  that  the  League  may  look  to  the 
Honourary  Members  for  Hnancial  and  moral 
support  in  all  worthy  efforts. 

The  work  of  the  Lp  .i;ue  is  carried  on  in  four 
departments,  as  follosvs : 

Christian  Endea-'our.  (a)  Young  People's  prayer- 
meeting;  (b)  monthly  consecration  meeting; 
(c)  Look-out  work  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mem- 
bers ;  (</)  Junior  League  work  ;  (i)  Sunday  School 
interests ;  (J)  evangelistic  work,  such  as  open-air 
and  cottage  meitings. 

Missionary,  {a)  Missionary  work;  (b)  tem- 
perance and  social  purity ;  (c)  house-to-house 
visiting  and  tract  distributing. 

Literary,  (a)  Systematic  Bible  study  ;  (6)  essays 
and  literary  work ;  (c)  Epworth  League  and 
C.  L.  S.  C.  readings. 

Social,  (a)  Welcoming  and  introducing  mem- 
bers ;  (b)  musical  and  social  entertainments 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
(c)  employment  bureau  ;  ((/)  badges  and  decora- 
tions. 

The  Active  Member's  Pledge  is  as  follows : 

"  Taking  Christ  as  my  example,  and  trusting 
ing  in  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  promise  that 
I  will  endeavour  to  learn  and  do  my  Heavenly 
Father's  will;  that  I  will  make  stated  seasons  of 
private  prayer  and  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible 
the  rule  of  my  life.  As  an  Active  Member  of 
the  League  I  will,  except  when  excusable  to 
my  Master,  be  present  at  and  take  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  departments  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavour, and  will  be  true  to  all  my  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Church.  I  will  abstain  from  all 
amusements  and  habits  upon  which  I  cannot  ask 
God's  blessing.  I  will  honour  God  with  my  sub- 
stance as  He  has  prospered  me.  I  will  endeav- 
our by  kindly  words  and  deeds  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  Christian  friendship  and  bring  my  young 
associates  to  Christ." 

The  Associate  Member's  Pledge  is  as  follows  : 

"As  an  Associate  Member,  I  am  willing  to  serve 
on  committees  and  to  work,  as  I  may  be  required, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  League,  and  will, 
by  conversation,  conduct  and  companions,  en- 
deavour to  sustain  its  character  as  a  Christian 
Society." 


There  are  many  features  about  the  League 
which  strike  an  outsider  as  harmonious  with  the 
modern  developnient  of  Christianity.  Its  consti- 
tution provides  for  literary  work  and  while  not 
directly  providing  for  the  study  of  public  affairs 
that  also  is  practically  one  of  the  direct  objects 
of  the  Association.  This  latter  work  is  done 
under  the  heading  of  "good  citizenship."  Time 
and  again  meetings  are  held  and  addresses  given 
on  the  duty  of  Leaguers  to  their  country  and 
night  after  night  evenings  are  spent  studying 
Canadian  authors  and  Canadian  history.  The 
whole  movement  is  distinctly  educational,  patri- 
otic and  deeply  spiritual,  and  no  one  can  doubt  but 
that  ultimately  the  whole  standard  of  Methodist 
membership  will  be  raised  by  its  influence. 
Another  striking  feature  of  the  League  is  the 
Convention  idea.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  the  provisions  made  for  the  meeting 
together  of  District  Conventions,  Conference 
Conventions,  Dominion  Conventions  and  Inter- 
national Conventions.  We  must  not  forget  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  both  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  the  League  is 
organized  almost  on  identical  lines  with  that  in 
Canada,  and  the  consequence  is  that  already 
three  immense  international  conventions  have 
been  held  between  Canadian  and  United  States 
Leaguers.  The  last  of  these  notable  gatherings 
was  held  in  the  City  of  Toronto  in  the  summer 
of  1897,  when  over  20,000  Epworth  Leaguers 
were  actually  registered  as  in  attendance.  These 
conventions  are  invariably  characterized  by  earn- 
est study  and  consultation  on  methods  of  work 
and  by  a  wonderful  enthusiasm  which  permeates 
itself  through  the  whole  Methodist  connection. 

Out  of  the  enthusiasm  and  spirituality  of  the 
League  have  grown  all  kinds  of  movements  for 
the  uplifting  and  betterment  of  the  young  people 
of  the  Church.  One  is  the  "  Forward  Missionary 
Campaign."  Mr.  F.  C.  Stephenson  has  been  the 
leading  spirit  in  this  work,  which  has  had  a  most 
remarkable  history.  Although  not  more  than 
three  years  in  existence,  there  are  now  connected 
with  the  movement  200  workers.  About  thirty 
districts  are  organized,  and  several  have  already 
undertaken  to  support  a  missionary  under  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Board  of  Missions.  Thirteen 
missionaries  are  already  in  the  field,  or  will  be  in 
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the  near  future,  supported  entirely  by  the  Leagues. 
The  young  people  have  been  studying  prayerfully 
and  systematically  the  needs  of  the  mission  field, 
and    consecrating    their    efforts    to    missionary 
aggressiveness  as   never    before.     The    Reading 
Course  is  another  feature  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
Epworlh  League,  no  other  young  people's  society 
having  undertaken  anything  exactly  like  it.     Its 
history  in  Canada  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
success  from  the  very  first.     Starting  with  a  sale 
ot  420  sets  of  books,  it  has  in  three  years  reached 
2,000,  a  record  that  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
Reading    Course.       The    following    books    are 
included  in  the  studies :     "  The  Social  Law  of 
Service"  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely;  "With  the 
Poets"'  by  Dean  Farrar ;  "  Af-chitects  of  Fate" 
by  Dr.  O.  S.  Warden  ;   "  Our  Lord's  Teaching  " 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertson  ;   "  Stories  of 
the  Empire"   by  Arthur  Temple;   "Makers  of 
Methodism"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow. 
The  "  Forward  Evangelistic  Movement "  has 
marked  another  special  advance  in  League  activ- 
ity.    Beginning  two  years  ago  in  the  Hamilton 
Conference  along  lines  suggested  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Kerby,  B.A.,  it  has  spread  into  other  Conferences 
and  has  everywhere  proved  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  Church.      At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Board  it  was  decided  to   make  this  movement 
general,  and  prepare  uniform  plans  in  the  work- 
ing of  which  all  the  Conferences,  districts,  and 
individual  Leagues  could  unite.     Another  most 
hopeful  and  progressive  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
Junior   Department,    which,    during    1897,   has 
grown  very  rapidly.     This  aims  at  providing  the 
boys  and  girls  with  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Epworth  League,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  training  for  Christian  work.     The  returns  for 
1897  show  that  there  were  then  321  Junior  Socie- 
ties in  the  Church,  with  a  membership  of  13,952. 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  prophesy  or  even  to  cal- 
culate the  work  that  the  League  has  done  or  will 
do.     It  is  only  nine  years  since  the  first  local 
Society  was  organized  and  the  work  and  organi- 
zation has  come  with  such  a  rush  that  the  Church 
has  hardly  had  time  to  stand  still  and  estimate 
the  full  import  and  blessing  of  what  has  been 
done.     But  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
work  has  been  already  taken  up  it  is  not  difficult 
to  feel  hopeful  in  the  extreme. 


THE  AFRICAN   METHODIST-EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

By  the  REV.  J.  C.  COLEMAN,  of  Toronto. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
founded   by    Richard   Allen    and    fifteen    other 
devout  men  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1816.     The 
occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  its  organization 
were  cruel  in  the  extreme.     It  was  in  November, 
1787,  that  the  coloured  people  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Society  of  Philadelphia  gathered  to- 
gether in   order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
evils  under  which  they  laboured,    arising  from 
the  unkind  treatment  by  their  while  brethren, 
who  considered  them  a  nuisance  in  the  house  of 
worship,  and  even  pulled  them  off  their  knees 
while  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and  ordered  them  to 
the  back  seats.     For  these  and  many  other  acts 
of  an  un-Christian   nature,   they   considered   it 
their  duty  to  devise  a  plan  so  as  to  build  a  house 
of  their  own — to  worship  God  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.     In  1793  the  number  of  the 
serious  people  of  colour  having  increased,  they 
were  found  to  be  of  different  opinions  respecting 
the  mode  of  religious  worship.     As  many,  how- 
ever, felt  a  strong  partiality  for  that  adopted  by 
the  Methodist  Church,  Richard  Allen,  with  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  brethren,  proposed  erecting 
a  place  of  worship  on  his  own  ground  and  at  his 
own  expense,  as  an  African  Methodist  "  Meeting 
House."     When  the  house  was  finished  Divine 
service  was  first  held  by  Francis   Asbury,  then 
Bishop  of    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church. 
The  house  was  named  Bethel.     (See  Gen.  xxviii. 

I9-) 
The  coloured  people  of  Baltimore  and  other 

places  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
in  Philadelphia  and  this  induced  the  latter  to  call 
a  general  Convention  in  April,  1816,  to  form 
a  Connexion.  Delegates  appointed  to  represent 
different  churches  met  those  in  Philadelphia, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  their  grievances, 
and  in  order  to  secure  their  privileges  and  pro- 
mote union  among  themselves,  it  was  resolved  : 
"  That  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  all  other  places  who  should  unite  with  them 
should  become  one  body,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
At  this  Gen  >ral  Conference  the  Right  Rev.  Rich- 
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arc!  Allen,  iiftfif  beinjj  seventeen  years  an  ordained 
preacher  (at  the  hands  of  Hishop  Asbiiry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcojjal  Church)  was,  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office  of  Hishop,  and  on  the  ilth 
<lay  of  April,  iSi6,  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
Iipiscopal  office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  five  regularly  ordained  ministers. 
One  of  them,  Absalom  Jones,  was  a  priest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  was  then,  and 
continued,  in  Rood  stamiing  within  the  Diocese 
of  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sue 
cession  of  Bishops  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Canadian  Conference  was  as 
follows : 

The  Right  Kev.  Richard  Allen. 

"         '•        "      Morris  Brown. 

"         "         "      Edward  Waters. 

Willis  Nazery. 

On  account  of  slavery  and  their  true  devotion 
to  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  the  coloured  people 
in  Upper  Canada  were  set  apart  as  a  distinct 
Denomination  in  1856,  and  Bishop  Willis  Nazery 
was  appointed  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Canadian 
work.  The  membership  in  Canada  from  1842 
bad  at  this  time  grown  to  1,337.  J"  ^^^4  ^  re- 
union was  partially  made  between  the  Mother 
Church  and  the  B.  M.  E.  Church  or  Canadian 
African   Methodists.     A  proportion  of  the  B.  M. 

E.  Church  in  Ontario  refused  to  re-unite  and 
remained  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Hawkins.  The  A.  M.  E.  Church  has  two 
Conferences  in  Canada.  The  Ontario  Confer- 
ence is  at  present  within  the  Diocese  of  Bishop 
B.  F.  Lee.  The  Nova  Scotia  Conference  is  in 
the  Diocese  of  Bishop  W.  B.  Derrick,  who  is  a 
staunch  British  subject.  The  twenty-five  articles 
of  Religion,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church,  are  those  adopted  by  the  A. 
M.  E.  Church.  The  present  officers  of  the  Onta- 
rio Conference  are  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Crosby,  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Eastern  District ;  the  Rev.  W. 

F.  Townsend,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Western 
District;  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Coleman,  Statistical 
Secretary,  Toronto.  The  present  membership 
of  the  Church  in  Canada  is  3,000,  the  number  of 
Churches  130.  The  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  is  also  diffusing  the  Gospel  among 
the  black  people  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  parts 
of  Africa. 


THE    BRITISH    METHODIST-ICPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

.>     .tie    REV.    R.    R.    BALL,    of    Toronto. 

In  or  about  the  year  1834  certain  ministers  of 
the  African  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  canie  over  to  Canada  and  preached 
the  Gospel  among  that  portion  of  the  coloure'l 
settlers  who  were  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 
The  settlers  were  united  into  classes,  and  then 
formed  into  societies.  About  1838,  these  socie- 
ties had  increased  so  rapidly  that  Bishop  Brown, 
of  the  A.  M.  t.  Church  in  the  States,  assisted  by 
other  ministers,  came  over  to  Canada  and  organ- 
ized an  Annual  Conference  under  his  control, 
known  as  "  The  Canadian  Annual  Conference." 
In  a  few  years  it  was  found  to  be  very  inconveni- 
ent to  be  subject  to  a  foreign  Bishop  and  discip- 
line; also  it  was  unsafe  for  ministers  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  who  were  escaped  slaves  to 
attend  Conferences  in  the  Republic  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  re-capture  ;  therefore,  in  1856,  a 
Memorial  from  the  Canadian  Annual  Conference 
was  sent  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  A.  M. 
E.  Church,  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Canadian  Church  laboured,  and  praying 
for  the  privilege  to  withdraw  from  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  of  the  United  States. 

This  Memorial  was  granted  by  a  very  large 
majority  ;  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 

A.  M.  E.  General  Conference  for  the  organization 
of  a  distinct,  separate  and  independent  Church 
in  Canada.  On  the  29th  day  of  September,  1856, 
the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  societies  in 
Canada  met  in  Convention  in  the  town  of 
Chatham,  Ontario,  and  organized  an  independent 
Church,  to  be  hereafter  styled  and  known  as 
"  The  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church". 
The  Convention  did  at  the  same  time  adopt  the 
Episcopal  form  of  Church  government  and  the 
articles  of  religion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  The 
Rev.  Willis  Nazery,  having  been  ordained  a 
Bishop  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1852,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  U.S.,  by  Bishop  Quinn,  and  the 

B.  M.  E.  Convention  being  fully  satisfied  with 
the  validity  of  his  Episcopal  ordination,  unani- 
mously elected  him  as  their  first  Bishop.  After 
the  decease  of  Bishop  Willis  Nazery,  which  took 
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place  at  Shelboiirnc,  Nova  Scotia,  August  22n(1, 
1875,  the  General  Conference  of  tlie  li.  M.  E. 
Church,  sitting  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  elected 
the  Kev.  R.  R.  Disney  to  fill  the  office,  and 
on  November  21st  following,  he  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  H.  M.  E.  Church  of  Canada.  In 
188a  Bishop  Disney  began  negotiations  looking 
towards  "  Organic  Union"  between  the  H.  M.  E. 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  of 
the  United  States,  These  negotiations,  while 
assuming  large  proportions,  finally  failed  and 
ended  in  the  dropping  of  Bishop  Disney's  name, 
and  the  severance  of  all  his  relations  with  the 
B.  M.  E.  Church.  The  23rd  Article  of  Religion 
of  the  B.  M.  E.  Church,  as  follows,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  the  Bishop's  agitation  : 

"We  acknowle<lge  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria as  our  rightful  sovereign,  possessing  suprem- 
acy over  all  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  North  America, 
South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  other 
islands  of  the  ocean  ;  also  the  Governor-General 
and  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada;  and  we 
also  believe  that  no  foreign  potentate  should 
exercise  authority  within  the  boundaries  of  her 
vast  dominions ;  and  inasmuch  as  British 
Law  throws  the  broad  shield  of  equal  protection 
over  the  life,  liberty,  and  personal  happiness 
of  all  its  loyal  subjects,  without  regard  to  the 
clime  in  which  they  were  born  or  the  hue  of 
their  skin,  therefore  we  believe  it  to  be  lawful 
for  Christian  men  to  obey  the  commandments 
of  the  Magistrate  to  wear  weapons  and  serve 
in  the  wars ;  and,  furthermore,  we  believe  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  pray  the  Most  High  God  to  make 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  peaceful,  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  every  member  of  the  Royal 
family  wise,  holy  and  useful,  and  that  the  British 
Empire  may  continue  to  grow  in  power  and 
prosperity  till  Christ  Himself  descends  to  reign 
on  earth." 

The  General  Conference  sitting  in  Windsor, 
Ontario,  in  July,  1S86,  elected  the  Rev.  Walter 
Hawkins  to  succeed  Bishop  Disney.  Bishop 
Hawkins  died  during  the  session  of  the  General 
Conference  held  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  in  July, 
1894.  The  Rt:v.  Charles  A.  Washington  was 
immediately  chosen  in  succession  as  Bishop 
of  the  B.  M.  E.  Church.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Bishop  Hawkins,  and  the  present 
Bishop  Washington,  the  Church  has  slowly 
but  surely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
"  Organic    Union  '*     agitation.       The     Church 


to-day  is  composed  of  one  Annual  and  one 
General  Conference  and  twenty-five  ordained 
preachers  with  twenty-seven  preaching  appoint- 
ments and  a  total  membership  of  three  thousand. 
The  work  extends  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
to  British  Columbia.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution,  a  connexional  paper  and  a  home 
for  aged  preachers,  widows  and  orphans.  There 
is  every  indication  that  these  arrangements  will 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  near 
future.  The  total  coloured  population  of  the 
Dominion  is  small,  but  where  any  number  is 
congregated  there  is  to  be  found  a  B.  M.  E. 
church  or  mission  looking  after  their  spiritual 
needs. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  IN  CANADA 

By  W.  N.  MILLER,  QC-,  of  Toronto. 

In  the  following  article  are  many  words  that 
to  Scientists  stand  as  synonyms  for  the  Deity. 
Where  these  occur  they  are  capitalized  in  accor- 
dance with  the  practice  adopted  in  Scientific 
literature. 

Christian  Science  is  what  its  name  implies — 
the  Christ  knowledge.  It  is  primitive  Chris- 
tianity revived — the  healing  and  saving  power  as 
taught  and  demonstrated  by  Jesus.  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  sect  or  creed  ;  it  is  a  vast  movement 
which  is  revolutionizing  the  theological  and 
medical  thought  of  the  world.  It  excels  all 
other  methods  of  healing  and  its  practice,  at  this 
period,  has  never  been  surpassed  except  by  the 
works  of  its  first  demonstrator — Christ  Jesus. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  healed  by  it 
consists  of  those  pronounced  by  materia  medica 
as  either  fatal  or  incurable. 

By  destroying  sin,  sickness  and  death,  it  proves 
that  they  are  not  the  realities  of  being,  but  a 
triad  of  errors  which  the  real  trinity — Life,  Truth 
and  Love — effectually  supplants.  It  teaches  that 
God  is  more  than  a  loving  God — that  God  is 
Love  itself.  The  rule  for  applying  the  Principle 
is  to  reverse  the  evidence  of  the  physical  senses 
by  spiritual  understanding — even  as  in  astronomy 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  found  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  real.  The  Principle  properly 
understood  and  the  rule  faithfully  and  honestly 
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applied  invariably  bring  forth  their  proof — hualtli 
and  harmony. 

The  discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  the  Kev.  Mary  liaker  Cl.  Eildy,  proves 
that  the  ideal  is  the  real,  the  spiritual  is  the 
practical,  and  this  tcacliing  is  ushi-rini;  in  the 
millennial  era — it  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Mrs.  Eddy,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  a  woman 
of  education  and  retinement,  and  a  careful  and 
consistent  student  of  the  Bible,  finding  it  inipos- 
sible  to  rcc^ncile  the  government  of  the  material 
world  with  the  character  of  a  perfect  and  all- 
powerful  God,  was  led  to  discover  the  reality  of 
all  government  to  be  in  Divine  Mind — perfect, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  creating  or  even  toler- 
ating anytliing  with  the  capacity  to  sin  or  suffer, 
become  discordant  or  decay. 

With  this  uplifted  thought  and  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, she  dared  to  stand  forth  alone  before 
the  whole  world  and  say,  "  There  is  no  life, 
truth,  intelligence  or  substance  in  matter.  All 
is  infinite  Mind,  and  its  infinite  manifestation, 
for  God  is  All  in  All.  Spirit  is  immortal  Truth  ; 
matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real  and 
eternal ;  niatter  is  the  unreal  and  temporal. 
Spirit  is  God,  and  man  is  His  image  and  likeness  ; 
hence  man  is  spiritual  and  not  material."  Science 
and  Health,  nith  Key  to  the  Scriptures  p.  464. 
Mrs.  Eddy  gave  her  discovery  of  the  Christ- 
healing  ami  teacliiiij,' to  the  world  in  the  Christian 
Science  text-book,  above  named,  in  1875.  Since 
then  this  book  has  reached  its  150th  edition 
of  one  thousand  copies,  each  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand.  In  letter  it  is  thoroughly  logical, 
in  spirit  absolutely  pure  and  replete  with  light 
and  love.  It  meets  every  seeker  for  Truth  on 
his  own  plane  of  consciousness  and  shows  him 
the  upward  path  or  way  of  Salvation. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Principle  of 
Christian  Science  and  its  practical  application 
in  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  destruction 
of  sin,  Mrs.  Eddy  established  the  Massachusetts 
Metaphysical  College  in  Boston  in  1S81.  During 
seven  years  about  four  thousand  students  were 
taught  by  her  in  this  College — five  of  whom  settled 
in  Canada.  The  growth  of  Christian  Science 
has  been  phenomenal  in  the  United  States.  In 
Canada  its  progress  has  been  comparatively 
slow,  but  of  late  it  is  creating  widespread  interest 


among  the  many,  who,  or  whose  friends,  have 
experienced  the  benefit  of  the  healing. 

About  eleven  years  ago  (iSS7)C'hristian  Science 
was  first  introduced  into  Canada,  and  centres 
were  formed  in  Halifax,  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
('hurches  are  now  (189S)  established  in  Belleville, 
Berlin,  Collingwood,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Lon- 
don, Ottawa,  Thorold,  Toronto,  Truro,  Tweed 
and  Winnipeg,  in  which  services  are  held  regular- 
ly. In  many  other  places  services  are  held 
in  private  houses.  Quoting  from  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  17th  October, 
1897,  it  appears  that  there  are  altogether  235 
churches  on  this  continent  and  in  addition 
114  regularly  established  Sunday  services,  from 
which  almost  monthly  new  churches  are  founded, 
and  64  public  reading  rooms.  The  number 
of  members  and  adherents  amounts  to  about 
250,000. 

In  1895  the  Mother  Church,  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  finished 
and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  as  an  offering  of 
gratitude  and  love  from  Christian  Scientists 
everywhere.  The  church  building  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  cost 
with  the  land,  which  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Eddy, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Its  total 
local  membership  is  now  about  1,200,  and  its  gen- 
eral membership  over  10,000.  All  the  other 
churches  are  connected  with  and  form  branches 
of  the  Mother  Church.  They  are  congregational 
in  government,  each  church  being  to  a  certain 
extent  independent  in  the  conduct  of  itsown  affairs- 

The  Sunday  services  in  each  church  are  con- 
ducted by  readers,  called  first  and  second  readers 
— usually  a  man  and  a  woman — who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
Their  chief  public  duties  are  to  read  the  lesson 
sermon,  the  first  reader  reading  extracts  from  the 
Bible,  and  the  second,  correlative  passages  from 
the  text-book — Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures.  Every  church  has  each  Sunday 
the  same  sermons,  which  are  arranged  by  a  Bible 
Lesson  Committee  in  Boston.  The  lesson  texts 
of  the  sermon  correspond  with  the  International 
Series  of  Bible  Lessons.  Each  sermon  consists 
exclusivelyof  the  lesson  for  the  particular  Sunday, 
with  the  references  bearing  on  it,  read  without 
comment. 
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These  surviccs  aru  ftimplc,  impressive,  interest- 
iii(;  and  highly  instructive,  and,  us  described  in 
the  Church  quarterhes,  "  coiistiliite  a  sermon 
undivorced  from  truth,  uncontaminated  and  un> 
fettered  hy  human  hypotiieses,  and  authorized  by 
Christ."  Tho  tenets  of  tlie  Cliurch,  which  are 
copyrif^hted,  are  here  published  with  the  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Eddy.     Thi;y  are  as  follows: 

"  I.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  Scrip- 
tures for  our  guide  to  eternal  life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  Supreme 
God.  We  acknowledge  His  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  man  as  the  Divine  image  and  like- 
ness. 

3.  Wc  acknowledge  God's  forgiveness  of  sin, 
in  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  that  sin  and  suffer- 
ing are  not  eternal. 

4.  We  acknowledge  the  atonement  as  the 
efficacy  and  evidence  of  divine  Love,  of  man's 
unity  witn  God,  and  the  great  merits  of  the  Way- 
showor. 

5.  We  acknowledge  the  way  of  Salvation  dem- 
onstrated by  Jesus,  to  be  the  power  of  truth  over 
all  error,  sin,  sickness  and  death  ;  and  the  resur- 
rection of  human  faith  and  understanding  to 
seize  the  great  possibilities  and  living  energies  of 
divine  Life. 

6.  We  solerunly  promise  to  strive,  watch  and 
pray  for  that  Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  love  one  another,  and  to  be 
meek,  merciful,  just  an3  pure." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  an  article,  limited  as 
this  must  necessai.iy  be,  to  do  more  than  enter 
upon  the  wide  field  of  Cliristian  Science  practice. 
Mrs.  Eddy,  having  discovered  that  sickness  and 
sin  are  not  the  realities  of  Being,  but  the  results 
of  belief,  in  Science  and  Health  with,  Key  to  the 
Scripures,  says  at  page  372  :  "  The  fear  of  dis- 
ease and  the  love  of  sin  are  the  springs  of  man's 
enslavement"  ;  and  at  page  373  :  "  Ignorance  of 
the  cause  or  approach  of  disease  is  no  argument 
against  its  mental  origin."  There  is  the  uncon- 
scious as  well  as  conscious  thought. 

A  belief  in  the  reality  of  evil  ought  not  to  be 
entertained  or  even  admitte  \  it  it  be  true  that 
God  is  all-powerful  and  ever-present,  that  He 
created  all  that  was  created,  and  that  His 
creation  is,  as  He  pronounced  it,  good.  By  the 
affirmation   of  the   "  Allness   jf  God "  and  the 


nothingness  of  evil,  the  belief  is  changed  and 
"  dis-ease"  destroyed.  All  being  Mind,  the 
affirmation  of  the  Truth  silently,  as  well  as 
audibly,  affects  the  patient's  thought.  It  is  not 
asserted  here  that  any  one, by  a  simple  affirmation 
of  this  nature,  can  effect  cures.  This  doctrine 
and  its  spiritual  signification  must  be,  in  part  at 
least,  understood  and  realized. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  Christian 
Science  on  the  ground  that  its  practitioners  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  and  know- 
ledge already  possessed  by  the  medical  profession. 
Such  objections  are  based  on  a  misconception  of 
what  Christian  Science  is.  Cures  are  not  effected 
in  it  by  any  physical  means.  Without  saying 
anytliing  in  disparagement  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  among  whom  are  many  whom 
to  know  is  to  honour  and  to  love,  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  point  out  that  the  methods  of  healing 
adopted  by  that  profession  and  those  used  in 
Christian  Science  are  divergent  from  the  outset. 

"We  never  read"  (says  Mrs.  Eddy),  "that 
Jesus  made  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease  in  order  to 
discover  some  means  of  healing  it.  He  never 
asked  if  it  were  acute  or  chronic.  He  never 
recommended  attention  to  laws  of  health,  never 
gave  drugs,  never  prayed  to  know  if  God  were 
willing  a  man  should  live.  He  understood  man 
to  be  immortal,  whose  life  is  God,  and  not  that 
man  has  two  lives,  one  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
other  to  be  made  indestructible."  Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  page  3O.S. 

It  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that  Christian 
Science  is  not  Scriptural.  This  is  strenuously 
denied.  It  is  from  the  Bible  alone  its  inspiration 
is  derived.  In  Science  the  Bible  is  spiritually 
interpreted.  To-day  the  healing  by  Christian 
Science  furnishes  the  proof  thit  its  practitioners 
understand  and  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
explained  in  the  Christian  Science  text-book. 
The  command  of  Jesus  to  preach  the  Gospel  is 
accompanied  by  the  direction  to  heal  the  sick. 
See  Matt.  x.  8;  Mark  iii.  14;  Mark  xvi.  17,  18; 
Luke  ix.  i,  2;  Luke  x.  8,  9.  "And  these 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe.  .  .  . 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover." — Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  those  signs  shall  follow  only  those  who 
may  have  believed  within  a  certain  limited  per- 
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io(l  tiiiist,  to  uphold  their  rontcntion,  alter  the 
•acrcil  narrative  and  substitute  the  word  "you  " 
for  the  word  "  them"  in  verso  17  just  cited.  In 
the  absfnco  of  surh  uiuvarranti-d  intfrfereiun' 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  those  who  fail 
to  du  the  works  indicated  nre  not  believers. 

In  brief,  Christian  Science  teaches  that  God, 
by  reason  of  His  beitif^  omnipotent,  cannot  but 
be  Mind;  that  man  bcin^;  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God  must,  in  the  reality  of  his  crea- 
tion, partake  of  the  nature  of  his  Creator,  and 
that  therefore  he  cannot  bo  material;  that  there 
being  but  one  Creator,  whose  cnation  is  abso- 
lutely good,  evil  cannot  exist  as  a  reality,  but 
only  as  a  false  belief — '•  a  very  real  dream  "  ;  and 
that,  having  arrived  at  these  unassailable  con- 
clusions, the  testimony  of  the  physical  senses 
must  be  considered  and  treated  as  unreliable. 

THi:  MKNNONITi:S  OF  MANITOBA 

By  MISS  E.  CORA  HIND,   of  Winnipeg. 

In  the  older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  the 
population  is  roughly  divided  into  French  and 
English-speaking;  in  Manitoba,  however,  it  is 
quite  different.  Here  are  to  be  found  Germans, 
Jews  (both  Russia  and  German),  Icelanders, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Hungarians,  Belgians, 
Danes,  Scotch  Crofters  and  Mennonites.  Nu- 
merically the  strongest,  the  Mennonites  are  soci- 
ally the  most  unique  and  interesting  of  these  for- 
eign emigrants.  The  name  Mennonite  signifies  not 
nationality  but  religious  conviction.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Luther  was  thundering  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  all  Europe  paused 
breathless  for  the  issue,  no  country  was  more 
stirred  than  Holland.  All  who  longed  and  prayed 
for  reform  were  not  able  to  accept  Luther's 
version  of  it.  Among  the  many  sects  which 
sprang  into  life  at  that  time  was  the  one  after- 
wards to  be  known  to  the  world  as  Mennonites. 
The  early  beginnings  of  this  movement  are 
wrapped  m  some  obscurity.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain :  In  the  town  of  Witmersum,  in  the  Province 
of  Friesland,  Holland,  there  lived  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  upon  whom  the  awakening  spirit 
of  the  times  had  come.  He  daily  grew  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  Rome,  and,  like 


Luther,  111!  finally  dicided  to  leave  the  C.hurch 
and  try  anci  live  out  for  himself  the  truths  that 
had  come  to  him.  In  13. {6  the  decisive  step 
was  taken,  and  for  a  year  "  Mentio  Simon  "  lead 
a  (|uiet  and  secluded  life.  In  15.(7  came  a  call 
from  some  of  his  tovvnspt.>)ple  to  be  their  leader. 
I'or  twenty-four  years  Meniio  Simon  strove  by 
precept  and  example  to  establish  a  pure  form  ot 
Christian  worship.  It  was  not  until  1356  that 
what  are  known  as  "  The  I''undamcntal  Teaching 
of  Menno"  were  published.  Very  brielly  they  an 
as  follows:  (i)  He  denounced  infant  baptism; 
(2)  Swearing,  or  the  taking  of  an  oath  in  any 
form  ;  (j)  War,  revenge,  divorce  and  the  holding 
of  civic  offices;  (4)  He  enjoined  and  taught  a 
very  high  standard  of  Christian  character;  (5) 
tie  believed  in  an  ordained  Ministry  but  con- 
sidered that  ministers  should  not  bo  paid  for 
their  services,  but,  following  the  Paulino  example, 
should  be  "chargeable  on  to  no  man." 

Menno  Simon  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
brilliant  like  Luther,  l)ut  rather  a  faithful,  diligent 
soul  holding  tenaciously  a  certain  belief  which  he 
strove  earnestly  to  propagate,  and  the  estimate 
of  his  power  is  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  r 
centuries,  and  amid  all  the  changes  of  residem 
and  all  the  influences  of  fierce  persecution,  every 
branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church  holds  to-day, 
in  their  original  simplicity,  the  few  fundamental 
doctrines  written  for  them  by  this  obscure  priest. 
The  history  of  this  Church  is  a  history  of  perse- 
cution. In  1683  it  became  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  any  longer  in  Holland,  and  large  num- 
bers of  them  emigrated  to  America  and  joined 
William  Penn's  Colony.  The  bulk,  however, 
moved  into  North  Prussia,  where  there  were 
churches  of  their  faith  and  order  established  by 
Menno  Simon  himself.  From  1683  to  1786  the 
history  is  very  meagre.  Very  shortly  after  the 
removal  to  Prussia,  persecution  began  in  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  military  service.  This  was 
refused.  They  were  then  deprived  of  all  rights 
as  citizens;  they  were  imprisoned,  fined,  taxed, 
tormented.  Still  they  stood  firm  and  t'ill  they 
grew.  When  matters  were  at  th^.  worst  help 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Russia  had 
then  but  recently  acquired  the  territory  along  the 
Black  Sea  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  it 
colonized   by   trained    agriculturists.      In    1783 
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Cathoritiu  II.  sent  an  a^^ciit  to  I'nisAia  to  inaku 
thu  Munnoiiitc'S  an  ot'frr  to  ^'<i  in  a  Ixxly  and 
coloni/u  tliiisc  lands.  The  offer  w;i8  a  liberal  ono, 
the  fullowinK  bcin^;  an  almost  litural  tr.msiation 
of  thu  hrst  draft  submitted  by  Count  \\.\\  Trappu 
to  Killer  Peter  Kpps,  who  was  at  that  time  head 
uf  thu  Mennonitu  communities  : 

1.  They  were  to  bo  allowed  to  settle  in  any 
Province  of  Russia. 

2.  The  Russian  Government  would  furnish  all 
moneys  necessary  for  travelling  expenses  and  also 
a  certain  additional  sum  to  each  family  for 
incidental  expenses. 

3.  They  would  be  allowetl  entire  relij^ioiis 
liberty  and  to  erect  their  own  churches  and 
religious  schools.  This  clause,  however,  had 
a  rider.  "  Hut  hereby  is  everybody  warned  that 
no  one  will  be  allowed  to  proselyti/e  upcjn  any 
pretence  whatever,  except  among  the  Moham- 
medans." 

4.  They  would  be  exempt  from  taxes,  and 
would  not  be  required  to  perform  any  work  on 
Government  improvements,  and  no  soldiers  would 
be  quartered  in  their  houses. 

5.  The  exemption  from  1  ixation  would  be,  for 
those  settling  in  commur'tics  in  the  country 
and  in  the  smaller  towns,  '>r  ten  years.  For 
those  settling  in  large  cities,  .    ■-  Hve  yeais. 

6.  They  would  be  supplied  with  food  for  six 
months. 

7.  Manufactures  of  all  kinds  would  be  assisted 
by  the  State  with  capital  if  necessary,  and  in  any 
event  to  the  extent  of  free  sites  for  their  factories. 
Special  privileges  would  be  granted  in  the  case 
of  manufactures  entirely  new  to  the  country. 

8.  They  would  receive  money  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  farm 
implements.  All  moneys  loaned  to  them  to  be 
without  interest  and  to  be  repaid  after  the  lapse 
often  years  in  three  annual  instalments. 

9.  They  would  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
formulating  their  own  municipal  and  community 
laws  and  appointing  their  own  officers. 

10.  Government  officials  would  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  inner  laws  governing  their 
communities  but  they  would  be  entitled  to 
military  protection  should  they  require  it. 

11.  All  settlers'  effects  would  be  passed  into  the 
country  duty  free. 


12.  As  h)ng  as  they  remained  in  thu  country 
military  service  would  not  be  r^  quired  of  thum 
and  they  would  be  allowed  t'o  affirm  instead 
of  taking  an  oath. 

ij.  They  would  be  entirely  free  of  any  kind 
of  statute  labour  for  ten  years. 

14.  They  would  ho  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
country  at  any  time,  but,  according  to  the 
amount  of  assistance  they  received,  would  be 
required  to  leave  behind  a  certain  portion  of  their 
goods  until  after  the  lupso  often  years. 

This  offer,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  was 
accepted,  and  in  1788  many  thousands  of  Men- 
tionites  moved  into  Russia,  built  their  homes 
on  thu  old  Dutch  plan,  settled  down  with  a 
feeling  of  security  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers,  and  grew  and  multiplied  exceudmgly. 
Many  of  them  acquired  great  wealth  in  manu- 
factures, but  the  body  of  the  people  devoted 
themselves  to  agriculture.  For  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  they  eiiioyed  peace  and  almost 
unbroken  prosperity  and  then  once  again  perse- 
cution overtook  them.  In  1870  the  Russian 
Government,  utterly  disregarding  the  guarantee 
given  to  the  Mennonites  by  Catherine  II.,  and 
confirmed  by  Paul  II.,  issueda  ukase,  demanding 
military  service  of  them.  Consternation  prevailed. 
Deputations  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
after  much  delay  and  distress  a  further  military 
exemption  was  granted  for  twenty-five  years, 
many  of  their  minor  privileges  were  taken  away 
the  learning  of  the  Russian  language  was  made 
compulsory,  and  all  feeling  of  security  was  hope- 
lessly gone.  It  was  at  this  period  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Zorabs,  English  Consul  at  Ber- 
diansk,  they  began  to  look  towards  Canada  as  a 
land  of  promise.  It  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Zorab 
and  Mr.  William  Hespeler,  now  German  Consul 
at  Winnipeg,  that  these  valuable  settlers  were 
secured  to  Manitoba. 

In  1872  a  delegation  was  sent  over  to  spy  out 
the  land.  After  going  over  a  great  deal  of  the 
Province  they  chose  the  level  prairies  along  the 
international  boundary.  The  Government  finally 
agreed  to  make  them  a  gr  mt  of  twenty-two  town- 
ships. Fifteen  of  these  townships  were  to  form  a 
strip  thirty-six  miles  long  and  from  six  to  eighteen 
miles  wide  along  the  boundary.  This  made  a 
total  area  of  720  square  miles,  or  460,800  acres — 
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much  of  it  the  best  wheat  l.ind  in  the  Prov- 
ince. A  quarter  section,  of  160  acres,  is  the  rc},'u- 
lation  grant  from  the  Crown,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  patent  the  recipient  is  required  to 
reside  on  the  hind  for  a  fixed  period,  and  perform 
certain  duties  of  cultivation.  These  requirements 
were  a'.l  laid  aside  in  the  case  of  the  Mennonites, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  villages,  as  had 
been  their  custom  in  Russia.  The  Canadian 
Government  guaranteed  them  complete  exemp- 
tion from  military  service;  entire  rel'gious  lib- 
erty ;  right  to  affirm  instead  of  making  oath  ;  and 
also  advanced  a  large  sum  to  enable  them  to 
come  out  fioiii  Russia.  This  money  was  advanced 
by  the  Waterloo  Society  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  amounted  to  over 
$75,000.  No  better  proof  can  be  furnished  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  people  since  coming  to 
Canada  than  the  fact  that  this  loan,  together 
with  interest,  was  repaid  within  twenty  years. 

Mennonite  villages  were  at  first  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  reserves  in  Manitoba.     A  village 
numbered  anywhere  from  five  to  thirty-five  fami- 
lies, or  even   more.       The   houses  were   built, 
without  any  fixed  order,  on  each  side  of  a  wide 
street  or  road,  all  of  one  pattern,  and  stood  with 
their  gable  ends  to  the  road.     In  the  larger  vil- 
lages was  always  found  a  building  which  was  a 
compromise,  in  appearance,  between  a  barn  and 
a  school-house.     Tiiis  was  the  church.     Not  the 
most  aggressive  of  our  own  Puritan  ancestors  had 
grimmer  ideas  on  the  subject  of  church  architec- 
ture.    The  land  belonging  to  each  village  was 
divided  into  three  classes — arable,  pasture  and 
hay-land.     The  pasture  and  hay-land  were  each 
left  in  a  common   field.     The  arable  land  was 
divided  into  strips  and  allotted  tteach  head  of  a 
house  according  to  his  estimate  of  what  he  was 
willing  or  able  to  cultivate.     It  was  the  business 
of  the  Schult  (head  man  of  each  village)  to  super- 
intend this  allotment.     He  also  saw  to  the  pro- 
portion  of  hay  cut   by  each    householder  and 
collected  from  each  his  propo'-tion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  herdsman,  teacher  and   preacher — in  vil- 
lages where  the  preacher  or  elder  of  the  church 
was  paid.     He  acted  as  arbitrator  in  all  matters 
of  dispute  and  his  decisions  were  rarely   ques- 
tioned.    The  method  of  election  for  all  offices  was 
very  simple.    The  Schult  always  acted  as  return- 


ing officer.  He  sat  in  a  private  room  and  the 
voters  went  in  separately  and  stated  the  name 
of  the  man  for  whom  they  wished  to  vote  and  the 
Schult  wrote  it  down.  No  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated and  there  were  no  ballots  or  ballot  boxes. 
If  there  was  a  tie  between  two  or  more  men  the 
Schult  made  out  as  many  tickets  as  there  were 
men.  One  ticket  was  marked  and  the  candidates 
then  drew.  The  one  drawing  the  narked  ticket 
was  elected.  This  mode  of  election  applied  to  all 
offices — Over-Schult,  Schult,  Hishops,  deacons 
and  elders. 

Within  the  past  nine  years  very  many  of  the 
villages  have  been  broken  up  and  the  residents 
have  set  led  permanently  upon  their  own  home- 
steads, where  of  course  they  come  under  the 
laws  of  the  municipality.  Wherever  there  are 
villages,  however,  and  there  are  still  many  of  them, 
the  old  system  is  maintained  in  its  original 
simplicity.  Two  causes  have  resulted  in  the 
breaking  up  of  so  many  villages.  Since  the  year 
1885  Mennon'.es  have  been  required  to  home- 
stead on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  other 
settlers,  viz. :  actual  residence  on  the  land 
granted.  Mennonites  are  beginning  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  They  have  come  to  make 
permanent  homes  in  this  country  and  they  find  k 
to  their  advantage  to  fall  in  with  the  customs 
of  the  country.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
old  villages  were  exceedingly  pretty  and  will  be 
retained  in  the  municipalities  and  Post  Offices 
long  after  the  villages  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Rosengart  (Garden  of  Roses),  Rosenfeld  (Field 
of  the  Roses),  Rosenbach  (Brook  of  the  Roses), 
Schanzenfeld  (Fortress  in  a  Field),  Steinbach 
(Brook  among  the  Stones),  and  many  others. 
The  earliest  houses  of  these  settlers  were  built 
of  mud  and  sticks,  thatched  with  straw  or  hay. 
Some  of  the  oldest  are  still  standing.  The  walls 
are  a  delicate  lilac,  the  window  sashes  a  dull  red, 
the  shutters  gray.  Wind  and  rain  and  sun 
have  stained  the  thatches  deep  brown.  A  village 
of  these  houses  seen  when  flooded  with  mellow 
October  sunshine,  and  against  a  background 
of  yellow  stubble  fields,  presents  a  wonderful 
harmony  of  colour,  and  is  more  suggestive 
of  Holland  in  the  "sixteenth,  than  Manitoba 
in  the  nineteenth,  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  these  old  villages  fall  quite  to  decay 
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some  Canadian   artist   will    immortalize    them. 

Though  originally  one  community,  the  Mcn- 
nonites  are  now  very  much  divided.  Among 
those  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  twelve 
divisions  ;  in  Manitoba  there  are  only  four  or  at 
most  five.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  an  outsider 
to  understand  or  explain  the  degrees  of  difference 
in  the  variouschurches  which  are  known  as  "The 
Old  Colonist  Bergthalers,"  "  Brethren,"  and 
"The  John  Funk."  The  Old  Colonist  Church 
conforms  the  most  closely  to  the  pattern  given 
by  Menno.  Their  ministers  are  not  set  apart  by 
any  special  course  of  study.  When  a  village 
decides  that  it  wants  a  minister,  elder  or  preacher, 
the  Schult  calls  the  people  together  and  they 
vote  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  man 
who  gets  the  largest  number  of  votes  is  the  elder- 
elect.  The  Bishop  is  sent  for,  a  special  sermon 
preached.,  'hands  are  laid  on  the  candidate  and 
forthwith  he  becomes  an  elder  and  has  power  to 
perform  marriages  and  dispense  the  sacraments. 
The  John  Funk  Church  really  contains  those  of 
the  Mennonites  who  are  anxious  to  conform  to 
what  they  consider  the  best  modes  of  English 
speech,  thought  and  action.  They  have  no  wish 
to  lose  their  identity  as  Mennonites,  but  are 
anxious  to  progress.  In  several  of  these  branches 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  they  observe  the  custom 
of  one  member  washing  the  feet  of  the  others 
before  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Like  the 
Quakers  the  men  sit  on  one  side  of  the  church 
and  the  women  on  the  othfer.  None  of  their 
Bishops  receive  any  salary.  The  office  is  an 
honour  greatly  coveted,  but  no  emoluments  are 
attached  thereto.  The  Bishop  has  his  farm  and 
farms  it  like  his  neighbours.  Collections  are 
taken  up  for  two  objects  only,  the  relief  of  any 
poor  there  may  be  m  the  community  and  the 
carrying  on  of  missionary  work. 

The  Mennonites  have  always  clung  to  the  idea 
of  schools  under  Church  control.  While  in  Rus- 
sia they  appear  to  haye  maintained  these  schools 
with  a  fair  standard  of  education,  though 
always  falling  far  below  the  standard  maintained 
by  their  brethren  remaining  in  Prussia.  When 
theycame  to  Manitoba  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
these  schools  was  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  with  them  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  but  they  were  never  a  success;  in 


fact  they  steadily  deterioratec'.  The  teachers  were 
very  often  uneducated  men  aiid  were  not  required 
to  pass  any  examination.     The  only  reader  used 
was  the  Bible,  and  all  instruction  was  given  in 
German,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  teachers  being 
able  to  either  read  or  write  English.     The  more 
progressive  Mennonites  grew  anxious  for  a  change 
and  this  speedily  developed  two  parties  on  the 
school  question.      The   Provincial   Government 
had  no  wish  to  outrage  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  Mennonites  or  infringe,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  any  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
Dominnn  Government ;  nevertheless  they  could 
but  regard   with   alarm   the    rapidly   increasing 
school  population,  many  of  whom  would  soon  be 
voters,  growing  up  without  any  proper  means  of 
education.     As  early  as  1882,  or  1883,  various 
sections  of  the  Mennonite  communities  petitioned 
the    Government    for   schools    and   these   were 
established.      Some  thirty  or  forty  school   dis- 
tricts were  laid  out  and  for  a  time  some  of  these 
schools  were  very  successful.     An  Inspector  of 
Mennonite  Schools  was  appointed  and  the  outlook 
seemed  hopeful.     Of  course  in  these  schools  they 
were  allowed  to  give  religious  instruction,  but  a 
suitable  standard  of  secular  education  was  also 
insisted  upon  and  all  the  children  learned  both 
German  and  English.     But  the  bright  prospects 
faded  without  fulfilment.     The  Bishops  and  eld- 
ers were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
these  schools,  and  stirred  up  the  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  the  year  l88g  the  majority  of 
the  villages  had  returned  to  their  old   form  of 
school.     The  passage  of  the  School  Act  of  i8go, 
providing  that   no  Government  aid   should    be 
allowed   to   Church   schools,  introduced   further 
complications  in  this  already  tangled  question. 

About  this  time  a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  clearly  before  the  Men- 
nonites. The  Rev.  George  Bryce,  d.d  ,  of  Mani- 
toba College,  was  selected  to  represent  the 
Government,  and  the  choice  could  hardly  have 
fallen  upon  a  better  man.  Dr.  Bryce  has  been 
connected  with  all  things  educational  in  the 
Province  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  the 
matter  much  at  heart.  Consul  Hespeler,  who 
has  always  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  Mennon- 
ites, also  lent  his  personal  assistance,  and  his  aid 
was  almost   invaluable,  as   he  had   .Uudied  the 
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whole  Mennonite  question  both  in  Russia  and 
Manitoba  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  its  details  and  dilTiculties.  These  meetinjjs 
brought  together  the  chief  men  of  each  commu- 
nity and  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  at  much 
length — Dr.  Bryce  explaining  carefully  the  sys- 
tem of  Canadian  Public  Schools.  One  thing  the 
Mennonites  found  difficult  of  belief  was  the  free 
Government  grant  for  the  support  of  schools. 
They  questioned  very  closely  r.s  to  whether  the 
Government  would  not  charge  this  money  up  to 
them  and  insist  on  payment  at  some  future  day. 
The  final  outcome  of  all  these  conferences  was  an 
organization  among  such  of  the  Mennonites  as 
favoured  the  Public  School  system.  The  object 
of  this  Association  was  to  establish  a  training 
school  for  teachers  to  be  employed  in  public 
schools  among  the  Mennonites. 

The  Association  undertook  the  building  of  a 
school  at  Gretna  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
but  the  putting  up  of  the  building  exhausted 
their  resources  and  things  were  again  at  a  stand- 
still. In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Bryce  had  made  a 
journey,  on  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
to  the  Mennonite  settlements  in  Kansas,  and 
induced  Prof.  Ewerts,  of  the  Mennonite  College, 
near  Newton,  to  come  to  Manitoba  and  act  for  the 
Government  as  an  Inspector  of  Public  Schools, 
It  was  finally  decided,  however,  that  he  should  act 
as  Principal  of  the  Training  School  for  teachers 
at  Gretna,  it  being  quite  possible  for  him  to  per- 
form both  duties.  Schools  were  revived  and  new 
ones  planted  wherever  possible  and  supplied 
with  the  best  teachers  available.  There  are  now 
a  very  large  number  of  these  schools  and  every 
year  shows  an  increase.  The  children  receive 
instruction  in  both  German  and  English  and 
acquire  the  latter  with  surprising  rapidity.  The 
language  commonly  spoken  by  the  Mennonites  is 
low  Dutch,  but  no  books  are  printed  in  this  dia- 
lect and  when  they  learn  to  read  they  must  learn 
what  they  term  high  German.  Of  course,  as  the 
villages  break  up  and  the  farms  are  sold  to  set- 
tlers from  outside,  the  schools  become  of  a  more 
mixed  character  and  in  time  will  differ  from  the 
ordinary  public  school  only  in  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man will  be  taught  as  well  as  English. 

The  Mennonite  women  do  not  take  any  active 
part   in   public  affairs,  but  they  are  not  by  any 


means  ciphers  in  the  community  an!  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  be  Doctors  of  Medicine. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Thiesen,  m.d.,  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Russia  and  finally  graduated  at  one 
of  the  American  Collegt:s.  She  enjoys  a  very 
large  practice.  In  the  rear  of  a  handsome  and 
commodious  residence  she  has  a  large  two-roomed 
building  which  she  uses  as  consulting-room  and 
dispensary.  In  Russia  the  Mennonites  were, 
and  those  who  remain  there  still  are,  extensive 
manufacturers  of  cloth,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  as  yet  been  attempted  here.  Even  the  little 
embroidered  head-shawls  still  universally  worn 
by  the  women,  down  to  small  tots  of  girls,  are 
made  in  Germany.  Until  within  the  last  three 
years  they  have  given  little  attention  to  f,tock- 
raising,  although  they  have  been  extensive 
breeders  of  good  horses  for  their  own  use.  Their 
attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  matter 
by  the  absence  of  market  for  any  but  the  best 
grades  of  beef  and  they  are  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  farming  with  great 
assiduity  and  considerable  success.  The  Men- 
nonites are  slow  to  take  up  anything,  but  once 
adopted  it  is  vigourously  pushed  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  will  compete  successfully 
with  any  part  of  the  Province  in  their  pure-bred 
stock.  The  kindred  branch  of  dairying  is  also 
attracting  their  attention  and  they  are  among 
the  best  cheese  makers  of  the  Province.  They 
are  also  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  flax,  not 
only  for  the  seed,  but  ultimately  with  a  view 
to  manufacti'.ring  at  least  coarse  linen  thread. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  good  thing  for  Mani- 
toba when  the  Dominion  Government  held  out  a 
welcoming  hand  to  these  persecuted  people. 
Ttiey  are  religious,  industrious  and  very  frugal. 
Their  business  integrity  is  of  a  very  high  order 
and  is  in  fact  so  generally  recognized  that  banks 
are  eager  for  their  paper  and  loan  companies 
place  them  first  on  the  list  of  desirable  borrowers. 
Though  chiefly  agriculturists  they  have  good 
business  ability  and  display  plenty  of  push  and 
enterprise,  as  their  larger  towns  abundantly 
testify.  Originally  eschewing  all  politics  as  evil, 
the  Mennonites  are  so  far  influenced  by  their 
residence  in  Canada  that  quite  a  large  number 
of  them  vote  and  the  number  is  increased  at  each 
election.     There  are  two  members  in  the  Local 
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House  representing  Mennonite  or  partially  Men- 
nonite  constituencies.  It  is,  however,  still  diffi- 
cult to  induce  them  to  take  office  of  any  kind, 
even  the  simplest,  under  Government.  The 
rapid  increase  of  population  has  exhausted  the 
supply  of  land  in  the  Western  Reserve  and  this 
spring  a  number  of  the  younger  men  left  for 
various  districts  of  the  North-West,  taking  large 
quantities  of  stock,  grain  and  implements  with 
them.  They  will  homestead  adjoining  sections 
as  far  as  possible,  but  will  not  again  attempt  to 
live  in  villages.  The  Manitoba  Government  is 
also  not  without  hope  of  inducing  further  emigra- 
tion from  Russia. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  JEWS 
IN  CANADA 

By  the  REV.  A.  LAZARUS,  BA.,  of  the  Holy  Blossom 
Congregation,  Toronto. 

Though  there  are  no  stirring  events  to  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Dominion,  the  annals  of  this  country 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  share  which  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
have  borne  in  its  commercial  enterprise  and 
material  development,  and  the  contributions 
which  they  have  made  to  its  civilization  and 
culture.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  every 
nation  has  the  Jews  it  deserves.  If  that  be  so 
Canada  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  broad 
spirit  of  toleration  which  she  displays  towards 
these  citizens  of  hers  ;  the  even-handed  justice 
she  metes  out  to  them  in  opposing  no  obstacle 
to  their  independence  of  thought  and  action  ;  in 
subjecting  them  to  none  of  those  political  disabil- 
ities by  which  their  freedom  has  been  fettered 
and  curtailed  under  less  enlightened  forms  of 
government ;  in  granting  them  perfect  equality 
before  the  law  and  throwing  open  to  their  com- 
petition all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  realm ;  is 
rewarded  by  her  possessing  Jews  who,  though  as 
a  general  rule  they  may  not  figure  as  prominently 
in  public  affairs  as  their  co-religionists  in  Eng- 
land, are  second  to  none  in  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
which  they  evince  to  the  land  which  gives  them 
protection,  the  lofty  patriotism  which  inspires 
their;  breasts,  and  the  reputation  for  morality, 
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honesty,  and  integrity  ot  character  which  they 
have  justly  earned. 

Numbering  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  the 
Jews  of  Cnnada  form  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  this  Colony  of  the  great  Empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  They  are  not 
birds  of  passage  or  transients  who  have  taken 
up  a  temporary  residence  here  until  such  time 
as  the  Messiah  shall  appear  to  restore  them  to 
their  own  land,  as  many  seem  to  believe,  nor 
do  they  form  a  state  within  a  state  possessing 
at  heart  interests  that  conflict  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  They  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Canadian  subjects  professing  the 
Jewish  faith,  who,  whilst  they  wish  to  remain 
true  to  the  belief  of  their  fathers  and  to  be 
unrestricted  in  the  pre  jtice  of  its  teachings,  glory 
in  yielding  allegiance  to  the  flag  which  is  to  them 
the  symbol  of  liberty,  and,  throbbing  in  sympathy 
with  Canada's  youthful  ambitions  and  strivings, 
are  prepared  to  consecrate  their  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  its  welfare  and  well-being.  In  fact,  the 
Jews  here  as  everywhere  are  a  religious  body„ 
not  a  nationality.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
Methodist  or  the  Presbyterian  communities  are 
made  up  of  representatives  of  various  countries,, 
so  the  Jews  who  originally  came  to  these  shores 
are  recruited  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  come  from  Germany,  some  hail  from 
Poland,  some  from  Austria ;  many  have  arrived 
from  darkest  Russia,  where  they  have  been 
crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  despotism  such  as 
has  only  been  equalled  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and, 
though  for  some  time  they  must  bear  the  traces  of 
the  inhuman  treatment  which  has  been  accorded 
to  them  under  the  tyrannical  n'gime  of  the  Czar, 
it  is  wonderful  to  notice  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  become  Canadianized  and  develop  into  law- 
abiding  self-respecting,  industrious  citizens. 
Many  too  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  come  here 
from  England  where  they  had  their  birth.  Quite 
a  few  have  stepped  over  the  border  and  exchanged 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  Union  Jack,  but 
still  having  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  the 
former.  Still  others  have  been  citizens  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  one  or  two,  here  and 
there,  have  emigrated  from  Holland.  A  vast 
numljer,  however,  especially  the  younger  men  and 
women,  have  been  born  and  bred  in  this  country 
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and  have  never  been  beyond  its  limits.  They 
have  received  their  education  in  the  Public  Schools 
along  with  other  Canadian  children  with  whom 
they  have  grown  up,  and  have  become  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  Canadian  ideas  and  sentiments. 
As  they  arrive  at  man's  estate  the  boys,  like  the 
promising  scions  of  other  families,  are  induced  to 
roam  farther  afield,  and  often  leave  for  the  States 
to  try  to  improve  their  positions. 

All,  however,  from  whatever  place  they  orgin- 
ate,  are  equally  attached  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  desirous  of  enhancing  its  prosper- 
ity.    Religion  alone  is  the  link  which  binds  them 
together.     They  combine  with  their  fellow  Chris- 
tian citizens  for  all  works  of  benevolence.     They 
assist  in  all  movements  for  social  reform.     They 
give  liberally  of  their  wealth,  if  they  happen  to 
possess  any,  to  all  philanthropic  organizations 
without   distinction    or  race,    Denomination  or 
creed,  and  when  called  upon  they  cheerfully  do 
their  duty  by  their  country.     Indeed  there  is  no 
greater  calumny  against  the  Jews  than  that  they 
are   lacking   in   patriotism.      From  the  earliest 
days  they  have  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Canadian 
forces  and  have  won  golden  opinions  from  their 
superior  officers  for  their  courage  and  discipline. 
Ezekiel  Hart,  of  whom  a  good  deal  will  be  said 
further  on,  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of 
Militia  in  the  War  of  1812-14.    When  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  the  Rebellion  quite  a  number  of 
Jews  participated  in  the   struggle   and   actively 
served  on  the  Loyalist  side.     Two  members  of 
the    David    family  commanded   detachments   of 
cavalry  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Charles,  one  having 
his  horse  shot  under  him  whilst  in  action.  Aaron 
Philip   Hart,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Hart,  and  an 
eminent  lawyer,  raised  a  Company  of  M  ilitia, while 
Jacob  Henry  Joseph   served  with  the  troops  at 
Chambly  and  Richelieu,  and  was  given  the  duty 
of  conveying  despatches  between  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  and  Colonel  Wetherall — the  papers  being 
hidden  in  leather   linings  to   avoid   the  risk  of 
capture  by  the  insurgents.     His  brother,  Jesse 
Joseph,  also  served  in  the  Militia.     Jews  in  more 
recent  years  have  often  entered  the  citizen  sol- 
tiicry.     F.  I).  Benjamin,  of  the  firm  of  Samuel, 
Benjamin  &  Company,  occupies  the  rank  of  ist 
Lietitenaiit  in  the  Queen's  Own  of  Toronto,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  young  officers  in  the  corps. 


A  most  pleasant  feature  in  connection  with  the 
Jews  in  Canada  is  the  excellent  feeling  manifested 
towards  them  by  their  fellow  Canadian  citizens. 
In  every  case  where  they  have  erected  a  Syna- 
gogue most  generous  contributions  have  poured 
in  from  non-Jewish  pockets.  The  subscription 
list  of  the  Holy  Blossom  Synagogue  in  Toronto, 
which  was  dedicated  last  year,  contains  names 
representing  every  shade  of  religious  opinion, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered 
from  outside  sources  the  structure  would  have 
had  to  be  far  less  imposing  and  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance. This  happy  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about,  partly  by  the  enlightened  efforts 
of  prominent  laymen  of  the  Jewish  community 
who  have  won  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  their  business  integrity  and  lofty  character, 
but  more  particularly  of  late  years  by  the  efforts 
of  the  progressive  Rabbis  who,  in  their  capacity 
as  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  various  congregations 
that  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time,  have 
reflected  lustre  on  the  cause  of  Judaism. 

The  first  regularly  ordained  Jewish  minister 
in  this  country  was  the  Rev.  Raphael  Cohen. 
He  came  from  London  in  1778  and  after  a  short 
stay  en  route  at  Quebec  assumed  his  official 
duties  in  the  city  of  Montreal  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.*  After  remaining  there  for  a 
number  of  years  he  ultimately  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  where  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  Sephardic  congregation  of  Mickv6  Israel, 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  he  continued  to  minister 
till  his  death  in  1810.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  temporarily  succeeded  in  his  ministerial 
duties  by  Mr.  M.  Levy,  and  after  him  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Valentme.  In  1840  the  Rev.  David  Piza 
was  elected  minister  and  remained  with  the 
Montreal  congregation  until  1846,  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Sephardic 
congregation  of  Bevis  Marks,  London.  On  his 
retirement  the  congregation,  which  was  by  this 
time  growing  in  numbers,  elected  the  Rev. 
Abraham  de  Sola,  ll.d.,  as  their  Rabbi.  Dr. 
De  Sola  came  from  an  ancient  Spanish-Jewish 
family  that  had  produced  many  illustrious  men. 
Dr.    De    Sola's  grandfather    was    Dr.  Raphael 

•NoTK.  The  author  of  this  sketch  is  under  deep  obligation 
for  the  information  it  contains  about  the  Jews  of  Montreal  to  the 
valuable  article  of  Clarence  I.  DeSola  in  the  Montreal  Dai/y  Star 
of  December  30th,  189J. 
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Meldola,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  of  Britain. 
Dr.  De  Sola  arrived  in  Montreal  in  1847  ami 
continued  to  act  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Synagogue  till  1882.  A  profound 
Oriental  scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  dis- 
tinguished theologian  and  a  voluminous  writer, 
he  ranked  among  the  foremost  Jewish  savants 
of  the  day,  and  acquired  a  very  wide  reputation 
on  account  of  his  intellectual  attainments.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Literature  at  McGill  University  in  1848.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  most  of  our  learned 
bodies,  and  was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  Of  the  many  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author  some  of  the  more 
important  were  "  The  Cosmography  of  Persitol," 
and  those  dealing  with  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony, 
Scripture  Zoology  and  Botany,  the  History  of  the 
Jews  in  France,  and  "  The  Jews  in  Poland." 
His  address  on  the  study  of  Natural  Science 
delivered  before  Prince  Arthur  called  forth  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  Queen.  In 
1872  Dr.  De  Sola  was  invited  by  General 
Grant's  Administration  to  open  the  United  States 
Congress  with  prayer,  and  the  unique  scene  was 
witnesse'' of  one  who  was  a  British  subject  and 
not  of  the  dominant  faith  performing  the  opening 
ceremonies  at  the  assembling  of  Congress 
at  Washington.  This  episode  was  regarded 
as  the  first  friendly  compliment  extended  to 
England  by  the  United  States  after  the  strained 
relations  which  had  resulted  from  the  Alabama 
Claims,  and  the  thanks  of  the  British  Government 
were  conveyed  to  Dr.  De  Sola  by  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  then  British  Miuister  at  Washington. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  something  here  about 
the  origin  of  the  "Shearith  Israel,"  over  whose 
spiritual  destinies  Dr.  De  Sola  presided  in  so 
praiseworthy  a  manner.  When  Amherst  ap- 
proached Montreal  with  his  invading  Army  there 
wasamong  the  members  of  his  staff  Commissary 
Officer  Aaron  Hart,  who  afterwards  joined  the 
troops  under  General  Haldimand,  posted  at 
Three  Rivers.  When  that  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  he  made  it  his  residence. 
After  the  termination  of  the  War  he  entered  on 
various  successful  enterprises,  and  became  Seig- 
neur of  Becancour  and  of  six  other  seigneuries. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1724  and  had  been  in 


New  York  before  coming  to  Canada.  His  wife, 
Dorothea  Judah,  was  of  the  well-known  Judah 
family.  When  in  after  years  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  visited 
Three  Rivers  he  was  entertained  there  in  sump- 
tuous style  by  the  Seigneur  of  Becancour.  There 
also  arrived  in  Montreal,  at  the  tifr.e  of  the  British 
conquest,  Lazarus  David,  Uriel  Morcsco,  Abra- 
ham Franks,  Simon  Levy  and  Fernandez  du 
Tosca.  These  were  among  the  first  Hebrews 
recorded  to  have  settled  permanently  in  this 
conntrj-.       They   were   soon  joined    by   several 
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others,  among  whom  were  Hananiel  Garcia, 
David  Salesby  Franks,  Emanuel  de  Cordova, 
Isaac  Miranda,  Jacob  de  Maurcia,  Andrew  Hays, 
Levi  Solomons,  Uriah  Judah  and  Joseph  Bur- 
dona.  Several  of  these  must  have  been  men  of 
considerable  mark  and  means.  Lazarus  David, 
it  would  appear  from  records  of  land  transfers 
deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Montreal  Court 
House,  was  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in 
Montreal  and  the  vicinity  as  far  back  as  1767. 
He  took  a  no  less  active  part  in  public  affairs 
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than  he  did  in  the  civic  matters  of  those  days. 
He  had  come  originally  from  Wales,  having 
been  born  at  Swansea  in  1734,  and  he  took  up 
permanent  residence  in  Montreal  in  1763.  Most 
of  the  others  were  connected  with  the  Army  and 
were  prominent  merchants.  It  was  in  1768  that 
these  early  settlers  met  together  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  congregation  and  prepared  to 
build  a  Synagogue.  As  nearly  all  of  them  were 
descended  from  exiles  of  Spain  and  Portugal  they 
followed  strictly  the  historic  customs  of  the  Seph- 
ardic  Jews,  and  so  tenaciously  do  their  descend- 
ants cling  to  these  venerable  forms  that  though 
they  are  now  considerably  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  the  congregation  is  mainly  made  up  to-day 
of  the  English  and  German  element,  they  still 
continue  to  use  the  Portuguese  ritual  as  their  pre- 
decessors did  in  the  days  of  yore. 

They  first  assembled  for  worship  in  a  room  or 
hall  on  St.  Francis  Street,  then  after  a  few  years 
they  built,  in  1777,  the  first  Synagogue  on  Cana- 
dian soil  upon  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  David 
David.  Shortly  before  the  erection  of  this  first 
building  the  congregation  bought  another  lot  of 
land  on  Janvier  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Dominion  Square,  for  a  burial  ground. 
The  deed  of  purchase  was  dated  1775  and  the 
first  one  interred  was  Lazarus  David,  who  died 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  1776,  and  whose  remains 
together  with  the  original  headstone  bearing  that 
date  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  present 
cemetery  of  the  congregation  when  the  first  one 
was  closed.  It  still  stands  there  by  the  side  of 
a  newer  one,  and  is  the  oldest  Jewish  grave  in 
Canada.  Until  the  erection  of  the  first  Syna- 
gogue the  congregation  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  a  very  simple  code  of  regulations, 
but,  in  1778,  they  drew  up  a  rej.;iilar  set  of  by-laws, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  minute  book 
of  the  congregation  of  that  year,  and  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  make  curious  reading  to-day. 
The  executive  consisted  of  Parnass  (President), 
Gabay  (Treasurer),  and  three  others  who  were 
styled  the  "Junto."  They  sat  apart  on  a  raised 
seat,  "The  Bancs."  All  who  had  once  been 
members  of  the  Junto  became  gentlemen  of  the 
Mahamed  or  Elders.  "  They  were  very  aristo- 
cratic magnates,  these  gentlemen  of  the  Mahamed, 
if  we  are  to  believe  a  contemporary  chronicle," 


says  the  writer  of  an  article  published  in  The 
Montreal  Daily  News  on  the  occasion  of  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  Shearith  Israel.  They  could 
never  forget  that  they  had  been  Castilian  Dons 
and  they  preserved  their  Castilian  exclusiveness. 
They  were  proud  of  their  positions  and  their  blue 
blood  as  they  moved  about  in  their  powdered 
wigs,  high  collars  and  large  ruffles  of  the  period. 
They  were  vested  with  rather  autocratic  power 
and  their  privileges  savoured  decidedly  of  the 
oligarchial  element  which  appears  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  government  of  most  bodies 
of  their  kind  in  those  days.  Members  could  be 
summoned  before  them  and  reprimanded  and 
even  heavily  fined  for  any  misdemeanour  !  The 
by-laws  exacted  fines  for  the  violation  of  certain 
Articles,  and  we  find  particularly  heavy  penalties 
threatened  against'  any  member  who  should  do 
aught  to  impair  the  harmony  of  the  community. 
One  clause  imposed  a  fine  and  sundry  other 
penalties  on  any  person  absenting  himself  from 
the  House  of  God  on  any  pretence.  These  by- 
laws, long  since  rescinded,  bear  the  signatures  of 
Levi  Solomons,  Uriah  Judah  Gabay,  David 
David,  Abraham  Franks,  Andrew  Hays  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  are  dated  the  third  day  of 
the  month,  Tebeth,  5539,  or  1778. 

Of  the  members  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
birth  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  in  Cai.ada  it  is  impossible  within  the 
compass  of  this  article  to  give  more  than  the 
briefest  sketch.  The  record  of  the  Franks  family 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Some  of  its  members 
lived  in  New  York,  while  others  resided  in  Can- 
ada. David  Salesby  Franks  is  mentioned  as 
living  in  Montreal.  He  not  only  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Synagogue  but  also  entered  the  political  arena, 
in  which  connection  we  find  his  name  appended 
to  a  publication  printed  by  B.  White,  London,  in 
1775,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  House  of  Assembly  in  that  Province.  Business 
affairs  drew  David  Salesby  Franks  to  the  New 
England  Colonies  and  eventually  he  moved  from 
Montreal  to  Philadelphia.  When  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Colonists,  and  his  strong  taste  for  political 
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life  led  him  to  abandon  all  other  pursuits  for  a 
mihtary  and  diplomatic  career.  In  1778  another 
Colonel  Franks  fi(;iires  as  confidential  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  George  Washington.  But  there  were 
other  members  of  the  Franks  family  who  were 
utterly  opposed  to  any  severance  of  the  relations 
between  the  American  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  David 
Franks,  uncle  of  Colonel  David  Salesby  Franks. 
He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia before  the  War,  but  his  whole  fortune  was 
swept  away  by  confiscation  as  punishment  for  his 
loyalty  to  Britain.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  in  1781.  Two  Jacob  Franks  of  different 
generations  figure  in  the  early  records  of  Shearilh 
Israel.  Jacob  Franks  the  younger  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  Joseph.  He  was  an  exten- 
sive Hudson's  Bay  trader,  and  carried  on  oper- 
ations from  Montreal  all  through  the  North- West 
at  a  time  when  trade  in  those  districts  was  mainly 
with  the  Indians. 

David  David,  the  eldest  son  of  Lazarus  David, 
was  another  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue.  He  was 
born  in  Montreal  in  1764  and  few  men  played 
a  more  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  in  those 
days  than  he.  Wealthy,  and  the  head  of  a  large 
business,  he  was  famous  for  the  generosity  which 
he  displayed  on  all  occasions,  and  he  figures  as  a 
Director  in  many  public  institutions.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  in  1817  and  was  elected  a  Director 
of  its  first  regular  Board  on  the  27th  February, 
1818,  which  office  he  retamed  till  his  death  in  1824. 
Henry  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Commissary  Aaron 
Hart,  is  another  prominent  individual,  who 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
Canada's  Merchant  Marine.  Born  in  England 
in  1775,  he  arrived  in  this  country  while  yet  a 
youth  and  soon  became  connected  with  the 
troops  garrisoned  at  Fort  William  Henry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu.  He  resided 
at  Berthier  and  afterwards  established  there 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  that  part 
of  Canada,  carrying  its  enterprises  all  through 
the  back  country  and  up  to  Montreal.  His 
supplies  were  brought  from  Europe  in  vessels 
which  he  individually  chartered,  and  he  was  the 
first  one  to  employ  Canadian  vessels  extensively 


for  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  England. 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  joined  the  British 
troops  and  saw  active  service.  Subsequently 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Montreal  where  his 
interests  eventually  centred,  and  was  stricken 
down  during  the  terrible  cholera  outbreak  in  18  j2. 
He  was  the  father  of  J.  H.,  Jesse,  Abraham  and 
Gershom  Joseph,  and  two  of  his  daughters  were 
married  respectively  to  Dr.  A.  H.  David  and 
Dr.  A.  De  Sola. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart,  however,  second  son  of 
Commissary  Aaron  Hart,  and  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  inducing  Henry  Joseph  to  settle  in  Canada, 
deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  He  is  the 
David  Salomons  of  Canada,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  his  conduct  may  have  influenced 
the  l?tter  in  the  steps  he  took  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  in  England — the 
plan  of  campaign  which  both  followed  being 
practically  the  same.  In  those  days,  although 
there  was  no  real  opposition  to  the  Jews,  their 
right  had  not  been  clearly  defined  by  Parliament 
and  this  was  taken  advantage  of  for  partizan 
purposes.  In  1807  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  was  elected 
as  member  of  the  Legislative  Assemby  of  Lower 
Canada.  He  defeated  three  opponents  by  a 
large  majority.  When  he  entered  the  House  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  in  the  usual  form  "  on  the 
true  faith  of  the  Christian,"  and  was  sworn  in  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  the  Jewish  form  and 
with  his  head  covered.  The  majority  of  the 
members,  who  seem  to  have  been  of  a  different 
cast  of  political  thought,  objected  and  declared 
the  seat  vacant.  Once  more  he  was  elected  by  a 
heavy  majority  but  the  House  refused  to  let  him 
take  his  seat,  and  after  some  exciting  scenes  a  Bill 
was  pushed  through  to  its  second  reading  "  to 
disqualify  Jews  from  being  eligible  in  the  House 
of  Assembly."  This  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Sir  Jam^s  Craig,  then  Governor-General,  and  he 
angrily  dissolved  the  House  before  the  Bill  could 
pass.  A  long  agitation  followed  which  culminated 
in  the  passing  ofanActin  1831  by  which  the 
Jews  were  accorded  the  fullest  rights  in  Canada 
and  all  questions  of  restriction  were  set  at  rest. 

In  1824,  when  the  land  on  which  the  first  Syna- 
gogue stood  reverted  to  David  David's  heirs,  the 
congregation  decided  to  remove  to  another  site. 
But  it  was  not  till  1835  that  the  congregation, 
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owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  into  which 
things  had  fallen,  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  land  on  Chenneville  and  Lagauchetiti  Streets 
and  start  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice — in  which 
they  worshipped  for  half  a  century  following. 
Joseph  Hays,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  Shearith 
Israel  at  that  time,  was  a  man  of  restless  vigour 
and  energy.  He  was  prominent  in  municipal 
affairs  and  to  his  activity  was  due  many  civic 
improvements.  He  organized  Montreal's  first 
Wa'er  Works,  and  managed  them.  Subsequently 
he  v.aa  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
which  office  had  been  once  before  held  by  an 
Israelite  (Jacob  Kuhn),  in  1778.  In  1846  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  secured  a  new  Act 
of  Incorporation,  this  step  having  been  rendered 
necessary  through  the  formation  of  new  Syna- 
gogues— the  German  and  Polish *Shar  Hasho- 
mayim — which  congregation  worships  to-day  on 
McGill  College  Avenue,  and  until  a  year  or  so 
ago  was  ably  ministered  to  by  Rabbi  M.  Fried- 
lander,  who  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
pastorate  achieved  a  very  high  reputation  for 
learning,  eloquence  and  ability.  Upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Abraham  de  Sola  in  1882  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregation  elected  his  eldest  son, 
the  Rev.  Mekiola  de  Sola,  as  his  successor.  The 
latter  is  earnest  and  fluent  in  his  pulpit  utterance, 
and  is  an  able  and  zealous  upholder  of  Historical 
Judaism  like  his  father  before  him. 

He  is  an  active  contributor  to  the  Jewish  press, 
more  especially  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  frequently  invited  to  preach  before  promi- 
nent congregations  elsewhere.  During  his  minis- 
try the  congregation  has  built  a  new  and  more 
commodious  place  of  worship  on  Stanley  Street, 
of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1857  and 
the  Synagogue  completed  and  dedicated  in 
August,  1890,  with  impressive  and  characteristic 
ceremonies.  The  general  design  of  the  edifice 
was  due  to  Mr.  Clarence  de  Sola,  Honourary 
Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  who  super- 
vised its  erection  and  to  whose  perseverance  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  undertaking  was 
largely  attributable.  In  i8g6  the  Reform  Move- 
ment in  the  Jewish  Church  spread  to  Montreal. 
Many  Jews,  some  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
other  congregations  before  and  some  who  had 
not  hitherto  attached  themselves  to  any  place  of 


worship,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  Orthodox 
ritual,  formed  themselves  into  a  congregation  and 
built  a  Temple.  Prominent  amongst  these  are 
the  Daviscs,  who  are  the  largest  tobacco 
dealers  in  the  Dominion  ;  Harris  Youngheart  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  cigar  manufacturers;  the 
Boascs,  the  Cochenthalers.  Mr.  Edward  Young- 
heart,  however,  of  the  second  mentioned  firm, 
resides  in  Toronto,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Blossom  congregation  there.  Their  first  minister 
was  Dr.  Marks,  and  the  present  incumbent  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Veld,  formerly  of  Albany,  N.Y. 
The  latter  is  also  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Chaplain,  and  is  on  the  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  which,  mainly 
through  his  efforts,  met  in  Montreal  last  year 
and  received  a  right  royal  welcome  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  and  other  public  men  both  lay 
and  clerical. 

In  Toronto,  which  ranks  second  in  importance 
to  Montreal,  the  beginnings  of  congregational  life 
amongst  Jews  date  back  to  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Very  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Blossom  Synagogue  which  now  numbers  210 
members.  Like  all  others  in  the  Dominion  it 
sprang  from  small  beginnings.  In  the  early  six- 
ties there  were  no  more  than  five  or  six  Jewish 
families  in  the  Queen  City.  There  were  Mrs. 
Nordheimer,  Mrs.  Hooper,  Messrs.  Braham  and 
Lumley,  and  J.  C.  Joseph  &  Co.  Later  on  there 
came  the  families  of  M.  and  L.  Samuel,  Feintuchs 
and  Davises,  M.  and  L.  Solomon,  L.  M.  Solomon, 
Messrs.  Ballin,  Walters,  Kassel.  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  these  pioneers  to  meet  for  prayer  and 
worship  in  an  upper  room  above  Love's  drug 
store  on  the  corner  of  Yonge  and  Richmond 
Streets,  not  far  from  where  the  disused  synagogue 
buildingstands.  For  a  longtime  they  found  thisall- 
sufficient,  but,  as  the  city  increased  rapidly  in  size 
and  the  number  of  Jews  grew  in  proportion,  the 
place  was  found  too  narrow  for  them,  and  the 
idea  was  conceived  of  building  the  Richmond 
Street  Synagogue.  At  that  time  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  congregation  was  Mr.  Lewis  Samuel,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  present  firm  of  Samuel, 
Benjamin  &  Co.  Through  his  energy,  assisted 
by  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  outsiders  in  the 
city,  the  effort  was  crowned  with  success.  That 
was  thirty-five  years  ago.      From  that  time  on 
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the  Jewish  community  of  Toronto  have  made 
great  strides  forward  along  the  path  of  pro(;ress 
though  they  have  never  been  a  wealthy  commu- 
nity. They  organized  a  Sabbath  School,  two 
benevolent  societies,  the  Ladies'  Montcfiore,  and 
the  Toronto  Hebrew  Benevolent.  They  formed 
within  recent  times  a  Literary  and  Local  Union. 
Much  of  this  beneficent  activity  has  been  due 
to  such  newcomers  as  Mr.  A.  D.  Benjamin, 
President  of  the  Congregation,  Mr.  E.  Scheuer, 
the  indefatigable  Superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  (which  contains  200  pupils  and 
has  a  staff  of  13  voluntary  teachers  in  addition  to 
Rabbi  Lazarus  who  is  the  Principal) ;  Mr.  Mark 
Cohen,  Leo  Frankel  of  the  firm  of  Frankel  Bros., 
and  A.  Meyers,  who  came  here  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Holy  Blossom  Congregation  has  its  spirit- 
ual wants  ministered  to  by  Rabbi  A.  Lazarus, 
who  succeeded  Rabbi  Elzas,  now  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jews'  and  Univer- 
sity Colleges,  London,  and  came  out  to  Canada 
in  July,  1893.  The  services  in  the  Holy  Blossom 
Synagogue  have  steadily  improved  in  recent 
years.  Not  only  have  many  wise  changes  been 
made  in  the  ritual  but  an  innovation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  weekly  sermons.  In 
the  winter  of  i8g8  Rabbi  Lazarus  organized 
Friday  night  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  generation  of  his  flock,  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  a  large  number  of  non-Jews 
attended  the  Synagogue  on  these  evenings  to  hear 
the  discourses  on  Judaism.  In  September,  1897, 
the  Holy  Blossom  Congregation  entered  its  hand- 
some new  Synagogue  on  Bond  Street,  the  incep- 
tion of  which  is  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Benjamin  and  his  brother  F.  D.  Benja- 
min, who  had  each  subscribed  a  sum  of  $5,000. 
This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  building  fund 
which  was  started  in  1895.  Few  who  were  there 
will  forget  the  impressive  ceremony  which  was 
performed  on  the.  occasion,  the  brilliant  sight 
which  the  Temple  presented,  the  distinguished 
gathering  which  graced  the  auditorium,  and  the 
fine  address  of  the  President. 

The  Jews  of  Canada  are  nominally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  England  but  in 
many  ritual  matters,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  and  having  a  female  choir,  they  have 


taken  an  independent  stand.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Anglican 
clergymen  to  have  religion  taught  in  the  Toronto 
schools.  Assisted  by  Messrs.  E.  Scheuer  and  A. 
D.  Benjamin,  Rabbi  Lazarus  fought  with  voicu 
and  pen  against  this  movement,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  present  school  system, 
which  secures  justice  to  one  and  all,  being  tam- 
pered with.  The  arguments  thus  employed  were 
used  by  the  Baptists  also  in  their  opposition  to 
the  suggested  innovation.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  the  Dominion  there  is  little  to  say,  with 
the  exception  of  Hamilton.  There  the  first  Jews 
settled  about  1850.  Some  five  years  later  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith  living  in  Hamilton,  who  had 
come  mostly  from  Germany,  banded  themselves 
together  as  a  Mutual  Benefit  Society  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  "Ansh6  Shotom."  This  was 
the  germ  out  of  which  the  present  congregation 
has  developed.  Amongst  the  early  settlers  who 
attained  prominence  were  Rosenband  and  Drey, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  fancy  goods  trade,  and 
also  the  Levy  family,  who  to-day  have  one  of  the 
most  extensive  wholesale  jewelry  businessesinCan- 
ada  and  rank  high  as  upright  merchants.  Quite 
early  in  their  existence  the  Ansh^  Shotom  bought 
a  piece  of  ground  which  they  used  as  a  cemetery, 
Mrs.  Drey  being  the  first  to  be  buried  there,  and 
later  on  they  rented  a  Hall  on  King  Street  in 
which  they  worshipped  up  to  1882.  Though 
they  had  no  properly  ordained  minister  they 
always  kept  a  Cantor.  In  1862  the  Ansh^  Shotom 
secured  an  Act  of  Incorporation. 

But  in  reality  Hamiltonian  Jewry  had  no  his- 
tory to  speak  of  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  E.  Scheuer, 
who  is  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Holy  Blossom 
Congregation  in  Toronto  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  School.  Intensely  earnest  and 
sincere  he  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  commun- 
ity,enkindled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  co-religionists, 
and  imparted  fresh  energy  to  all  their  under- 
takings. In  1871  he  inaugurated  a  Sabbath 
School  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada, 
and  proved  no  less  a  great  factor  in  helping  for- 
ward the  cause  of  Judaism,  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lofty  character  in  those  who  were  privil- 
eged to  become  his  pupils.  In  1875,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
who  had  by  that  time  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  Levy  Brothers,  became  President  of  the 
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An!th6  Shotom  Congregation,  which  still  liad  no 
building  of  its  own  for  tiiu  purposes  of  worship. 
He  introduced  reforms  into  the  ritual  and  brou^lit 
system  into  the  orj^ntiization.  The  iiiiprovt-ments 
which  he  made  increased  the  desire  amon^'st  the 
members  of  the  Anshd  Shotom,  who  never  num- 
bered more  than  twenty-live,  to  ere«t  a  Synafjojjue 
in  which  the  religion  they  professed  might  have  a 
local  habitation  befitting  its  di^'nity  and  impor- 
tance. With  praiseworthy  zeal  Messrs.  E.Scheuer, 
Mark  Cohen,  13.  S.  Rosenthal  and  others  set  to 
work  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  necessary 
fund.  In  their  efforts  they  were  assisted  by 
many  non-Jews  who  gave  liberal  donations  to 
their  H  brew  fellow-citizens.  Finally  these 
labours  were  croWned  with  success,  and  in  i88a 
the  new  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  compact  buildinf,'s  in  the  whole  of 
Canada,  was  completed  and  dedicated  amid  im- 
posing ceremonies  and  great  rejoicings. 

Dr.  Birkenthal  was  the  first  Kabbi.  For  his 
learning  and  ability,  his  gentle  demeanour  and 
benevolent  disposition,  he  gained  the  respect  and 
love  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  and  when  he 
died  in  1893  the  funeral  oration,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rabbi  Lazarus,  of  Toronto,  was 
annotated  by  many  tears  from  the  large  and 
varied  audience  which  assembled  to  do  the  last 
honours  to  one  who  had  laboured  in  their  interest 
with  so  much  usefulness  and  spent  amongst  them 
so  many  years  of  beneficent  activity.  Dr. 
Birkenthal  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wohlberg,  but 
owing  to  so  many  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  congregation  having  moved  to  Toronto  the 
Ansli^  Shotom  has  through  financial  embarrass- 
ments been  compelled  to  revert  to  earlier  con- 
ditions, and  to  dispense  with  a  properly  ordained 
minister.  In  speaking  of  those  who  have  been 
the  leading  lights  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Hamilton  one  must  not  forget  the  noble  work 
of  Mrs.  Levy,  the  sister  of  E.  Scheuer.  In  all 
charitable  endeavours  she  has  been  first  and 
foremost.  Like  Mrs.  A.  D.  Benjamin,  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Holy  Blossom 
Congregation,  who  possesses  a  similar  character, 
she  superintends  the  work  amongst  the  poor  and 
is  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 
which  owed  its  existence  to  her  suggestions,  and 
draws  from  her  a  great  deal  of  its  chief  support. 


Amongst  other  early  Jewish  residents  of  Hamilton 
may  be  mentioned  Abraham  Simon,  who  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  Aiishti  Sholom,  B. 
Daniels,  Daniel  Shire  and  Samuel  Wolf. 

In  the  other  cities  of  the  Dominion,  such  as 
Ottawa,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Kingston,  London, 
Winnipeg,  Halifax,  Quebec,  there  are  Jews  to  be 
found  in  smaller  or  greater  numbers.  In  almost 
every  case  they  have  formed  congregations,  but 
being  mainly  composed  of  Russian  and  Polish 
refugees  they  have  not  yet  secured  the  services 
of  properly  qualified  English  ministers.  There  is 
a  Synagogue  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  where  until 
recently  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philo  acted  as  Minister. 
There  is  a  Synagogue  in  Ottawa.  This  was 
built  a  couple  of  years  ago.  There  is  a  Syna- 
gogue in  Halifax  on  Starr  Street,  founded  in 
1895.  Mr.  J.  Lesser  is  the  Presiilent,  and  Mr. 
M.  Browdy  acts  as  Minister  to  the  twenty-two 
Jewish  families  that  reside  there.  In  addition  to 
this  the  congregation  organized  a  Hebrew  School 
a  year  ago,  and  two  years  previous  to  that  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Benevolent  Institution  for  the 
assistance  of  emigrants.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  these  cities  as  they  grow  in  wealth 
and  importance  will  be  heard  from  later  on  as  pos- 
sessing flourishing  and  progressive  Jewish  com- 
munities. Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  entire 
field  one  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  Jews  of  Can- 
ada. With  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  in  a  manner  indispens- 
able they  will  advance  pari  passu.  By  means  of 
their  business  sagacity  and  shrewdness  they  will 
help  to  increase  its  wealth,  keep  the  wheels  of  its 
industry  revolving,  and  give  an  impetus  to  every 
branch  of  commerce  and  trade.  It  is  impossible 
for  Canada  to  have  any  better  and  more  profit- 
able class  of  citizens,  and  it  would  be  poor  policy 
on  her  part  not  to  do  everything  in  her  power 
to  make  their  lives  here  comfortable  and  happy. 

THE  CHRISTADELPHIANS   IN    CANADA 
By  ROBERT  S.  WEIR,  of  Toronto. 

The  Christadelphians  (Brethren  of  Christ)  are 
not  a  numerous  body.  Their  chief  location  is 
Birmingham,  England,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
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in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  L<iinbiirt;li, 
GlnsRow  ntui  in  inrgo  or  siniill  groupfl  all  ovtr  tliti 
British  Krnpirc,  as  well  ns  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  own  no  Church  property  hut 
usually  meet  in  puhlic  halls  or  private  dwellinKS 
for  worship  and  preachiMfj  of  the  Gospel.  They 
have  no  paid  ministerri  or  uthcials.  E.uh  "  Kccle- 
sia"  or  "  Church  "  manages  itsown  affairs  usually 
by  means  of  acommitteeelectcil  by  the  nieiiibers. 
Every  member  is  expected  to  take  part  in  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  among  neighbours  as  opportunity 
arises  and  to  "  Give  to  every  man  that  askcth  a 
reason   of  the  hope  that   is  in  him."      (i  Peter 

3:  15) 

They  believe  that  the  Gospel  consists  of  the 
news  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  tliiMj,'s 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (.\cts  2H:  ji), 
and  that  the  belief  uf  these  things  and  baptism  (by 
immersion  in  water)  into  Christ  is  necessary  for 
salvation.  "  These  things"  they  regard,  briefly, 
as  comprising : 

L  The  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
"  Now,  after  that  John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  (Mark  i  :  14.)  "  He  said 
unto  them  I  must  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities  also;  for  therefore  am  I  sent."  (Luke 
4 !  43')  "When  they  believed  Philip  preaching 
the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptised  both 
men  and  women."  (Acts  8 :  12,  25.)  This 
kingdom  will  be  a  Divine-political  institution  to 
be  established  on  earth,  by  means  of  which  the 
world  will  be  brought  into  subjection  to  God. 
"  In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of 
Heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed  :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
for  ever.'*     (Dan.  2  :  44.) 

In  effect  this  will  be  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Israel  restored,  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  lineal 
descendant  and  heir  of  David,  on  the  throne. 
"  The  Angel  "  (Gabriel)  "  said  unto  Mary  .... 
thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall 
be  great  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Highest : 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 


house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  110  end."  (Luke  i  ;  .jc-.U)  "  After  this 
I  will  return  and  buihl  again  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  is  fallen  down  ;  and  will  build  again 
the  ruina  thereof;  and  will  mt  it  up  tnat  the 
residue  of  men  might  S(;ek  after  the  Loril,  and  all 
the  (lentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith 
the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things."  (Acts  15  : 
ih,  17.)  This  will  necessitate  the  return  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  to  Palestine.  "  Thus  saith 
tiie  Lord;  Behold  I  will  take  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be 
gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and  " 
bring  them  into  their  own  land  :  and  I  will  make 
them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel :  and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all, 
and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither 
shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more 
at  all."  (Ezek.  37:  21,  22.)  It  will  also  necessi- 
tate the  return  of  Christ  to  earth.  "  This  same 
Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him 
go  into  heaven."  (Acts  i :  11.)  In  this  capacity 
he  will  bring  about  all  the  good  things  promised. 
"  He  will  make  her  (Zion's)  wilderness  like  Edcu 
and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  joy 
and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanksgiving 
and  the  voice  of  melody."    (Isa.  51 ;  3.) 

II.  The  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — that  He  is  the  "Only  begotten  Son  of 
God  "  ;  the  "  Mediator  between  God  and  men  "  j 
the  "  Lamb  slain  for  our  sins"  ;  the  "  Manifest- 
ation of  God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all  "  ;  that 
"  He  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again"  ;  that  He 
entered  into  heaven  as  the  Antitypical  High 
Priest  with  His  own  blood,  to  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  for  us  ;  that  "  He  will  come  again  as 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  and  to  "rule  the 
world  in  righteousness."  In  connection  with 
this  they  be!:'  ve  that  there  is  but  One  God — the 
Father;  and  One  Spirit — the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a 
person  or  God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  means 
of  which  Jesus  was  begotten  (Luke  i  :  35),  and 
all  things  were  created  (Bal.  104  :  30).  They 
also  believe  that  man  is  a  creature  of  the  dust, 
mortal  in  nature,  and  unconscious  in  death ; 
dependent  on  Jesus  Christ,  the  "  life  Giver,"  for 
eternal  life,  to  be  attained  at  the  resurrection. 

Their   belief  is  held   to  be  a  resuscitation  of 
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Apostolic  tcachiiiK)  which  bvcarno  corrupted  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    The 
person   instrumental  in   this  matter  wns   John 
Thomas,  m.d.     Dr.  Thonuus  wan  horn  in  London, 
England,   April   l^ith,    iSoj,  and  died   in  West 
Hoboken,    Hudson  County,    N.J.,   March    5th, 
1871.     He  was  educated  in  London  and  became 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital in  that  city.     In  1850  he  came  to  America 
and  joined   the  Campbellites.     Doctrinal  differ- 
ences soon  befjan  to  develop  between  Alexander 
Campbell  and  himself,  leading;  ere  loii^  to  a  rup- 
*  ture.    The  name  Christadelphian  was  not  adopted 
until   the   Civil   War   broke   out   in  the  United 
States,  when  a  name  became  a  necessity.     The 
body  gradually  developed  while  the  controversy 
between  Campbell  and  Thomas  ra^ed.     Its  for- 
mation was  therefore  one  of  def,'ree8.    Dr.  Thomas 
revisited  Great  Britain  in  I1S60  and  ^iivc  a  course 
of  lectures  in   the  chief  towns  of  Enf^land  and 
Scotland  which  greatly  augmented  the  number  of 
his  followers.     He  also  paid  several  visits  to  Can- 
ada  and    partly  ns  a  result  of  these  visits  and 
partly  through  the  circulation  of  a  paper  called 
Herald  of  the  Kinf^dom  the  organization  grew  in 
scattered  form  throughout  the  Dominion.     The 
present  org.Mi  of  these  churches  is  The  Christa- 
delphian, edited  by  Joseph  J.  Hadlcy  and  Thomas 
Turner,    of    Birmingham,    Enf,'land.       Another 
paper  published  in  Glasgow  along  the  same  lines 
is  called  The  hwcatigator.     In  Toronto  there  are 
three  societies  with  slight  doctrinal  differences. 
Amongst    other    Canadian    towns    or    districts 
which     possess    Christadelphian     societies     are 
Hamilton,  Waterloo,  Doon,  Guelph,  Gait    and 
Muskoka. 

THE  QUAKERS  IN  CANADA 

By  J.  M.  CLARK,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Toronto. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  personal- 
ities of  the  seventeenth  century  was  George  Fox, 
who  founded  the  Society  of  Friends,  "  commonly 
called  Quakers,"  in  1648.  At  first  the  name 
used  was  the  "  Children  of  Light,"  but  in  1650 
the  name  "Quaker"  was  received.  Less  than 
twenty  years  after  its  foundation  William  Penn 
joined  the  new  Society,  and  in  1681  the  Charter 
of  Pennsylvania  was  granted.     The  story  of  the 


migration  uf  the  Fricndii  to  the  American  coiiti. 
nciit  ii  full  of  interest.  Most  of  the  original 
settlements  of  l''riends  in  Canada  were  composed 
of  emigrants  from  the  various  States  of  the 
American  Union. 

In  1800  Governor  Simcoe  agreed  to  grant 
eight  thousand  acres  of  lund  betwi;en  Yonge 
Street  and  Aurora,  in  the  County  of  York,  to 
Timothy  Rogers,  on  conditions  of  settlement 
which  were  honourably  and  energetically  fulfilled. 
The  result  was  n  settlement  of  forty  families  of 
I'riends,  many  of  whom  afterwards  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pickering,  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Yonge  Street  Meeting,  which  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  I'riends  in  Canada.  For  some  time 
the  various  groups  of  Friends  in  British  North 
America  remained  subject  to  their  parent  Meet- 
ings in  the  United  States,  but  early  in  the  cen- 
tury all  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  supreme  tribunal, 
subordinate  to  none  and  independent  in  the  trails- 
action  of  its  business  and  in  making  and  executing 
the  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  Society.  The 
polity  of  the  Quaker  Church,  as  the  Society  of 
I'riends  may  be  called,  recognizes  a  series  of 
meetings  in  regular  gradation — the  preparative 
meeting  subordinate  to  the  monthly ;  the  monthly 
to  the  quarterly ;  and  the  quarterly  to  the 
yearly;  while  each  Yearly  Meeting  is  indepen- 
dent. The  different  Yearly  Meetings  in  England 
and  America  keep  up  a  friendly  and  fraternal 
connection  with  each  other  by  means  of  epistles, 
visits  and  general  letters  of  recommendation 
from  one  to  the  other.  There  is  no  subordination 
acknowledged  by  one  Yearly  Meeting  to  another, 
or  to  all  the  others,  though  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  views  and  actions  of  the  Londc 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  Canada 
illustration  of  the  Quaker  method  of  ci  luting 
such  a  gathering.  In  1863  the  Friends  >ii  Can- 
ada applied  to  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  f( 
the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Canada 
comprising  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Pelham, 
Yonge  Street  and  West  Lake.  A  Canadian 
Yearly  Meeting  was  accordingly  constituted  on 
the   28th  of  June,  1867.     A  book  of  discipline 
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prcpitred  iit  l8io  was  in  force  in  Cannda  until 
its  ruvision  l)y  the  Ni;w  Yurk  Yciiriy  Mcuting  in 
iSjcj,  ami  vvliun  tliu  Caniulian  MuetinK  wuh  set  up, 
orculablishcd,  tlie  New  York  discipline  of  1H59 
WU3  adopted.  In  1M7/  this  disripline  wan  re- 
viscil  by  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  and  in 
1880  the  reviiiun  was  sidistantially  atlopttul  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Canada. 

This  led  to  a  controversy  which  was  decided  in 
the  Civil  Courts  and  in  which  several  important 
legal  principles  in  regard  to  Church  property  and 
organization  were  I  tid  down  and  established. 
The  action,  which  is  known  as  Dorland  vcniis 
Jones,  was  tried  before  Vice-Chancellor  Proud- 
foot,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  section  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  who  opposed  the  action  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  in  adopting  the  new  discipline. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario  reversed  this 
decision  and  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  for  Ontario  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  which  sustained  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal.  The  ofiicial  report  of 
the  judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  contained 
in  Volume  14  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  at 
page  39.  The  controversy  in  that  action  was  in 
regard  to  property  conveyed  in  1821  to  Trustees 
of  the  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
There  was  a  subsequent  deed  in  1835  in  a  Relig- 
ious Societies  Act  in  which  the  earlier  deeds  were 
recited  granting  to  the  Trustees  for  the  West 
Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  "  so  long  as  the  mem- 
bers constituting  it  shall  remain  and  be  from 
time  to  time  continued  in  religious  unity  with 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (called  Quakers) 
as  now  established  in  London,  Old  England." 

The  Court  also  approved  of  the  principle  that 
the  title  to  the  property  of  a  divided  Church  is 
in  that  part  of  the  organization  which  is  acting 
in  harmony  with  its  own  laws,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  usages,  customs,  privileges  and  prac- 
tices which  are  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
Church  before  the  division  takes  place  constitute 
the  standard  for  determining  which  of  the  con- 
testing parties  is  in  the  right.  It  was  also  shown 
in  the  judgment  in  that  case  that  property  may 
be  conveyed  to  a  religious  body  or  in  trust  for 
them  on  condition  of  their  adherence  to  certain 
specified  articles  of  faith,  or  certain  prescribed 
discipline  or  ritual,  and  if  a  religious  institution  is 


established  for  the  express  purpose  of  some  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  worship  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  individuals  having  the  management  of 
that  institution  at  any  time  to  alter  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  foundeil.  The  Court  recognized 
the  principle  that  every  Church  and  every  princi- 
pal ecclesiastical  Denomination,  claitning  to  be 
founded  on  Christian  principles  or  composed  of 
persons  calling  themselves  Christians,  has  within 
itself  some  quasi  legislative  and  supreme  powers 
having  control  over  matters  of  doctrine  as  well 
as  discipline  and  having  somejurisdiction  at  least 
over  what  pertains  to  the  faith  as  well  as  the 
practices  of  its  members.  The  Court  held  that 
the  revised  discipline  was  fairly  and  legally  passed 
by  the  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Court  the  unique  njethod  of  carry- 
ing on  business  by  a  Society  of  Friends  was  fully 
explained. 

In  the  Quaker  Meeting  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  majority  governs.  The  Yearly  Meeting  is 
presided  over  by  a  Clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  "  solid  sense  "  of  the  meeting.  He 
asks  the  opinion  of  members  and  weighs  instead 
of  numbering  the  opinions  and  takes  into  account 
the  piety,  standing,  wisdom  and  reputation  of 
the  persons  thus  expressing  their  opinions.  The 
feeling  which  arose  out  of  the  rather  heated 
controversy  referred  to  above  has  subsided,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Canada  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  to  war, 
oaths,  dress,  etc.,  are  well  known.  They  oppose 
mere  forms  and  regard  the  spirit  of  worship  as 
all-important.  The  Society  of  Friends  believes 
in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  accepts 
the  Bible  as  God's  inspired  word.  It  believes 
in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Baptism  by  water  is  rejected  and 
the  only  true  baptism  is  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  considered  unnecessary. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  industrious,  frugal  and  virtuous. 
Their  honesty  in  commercial  dealings  is  especi- 
ally well  known.  They  have  already  rendered 
notable  services  to  the  cause  of  peace,  of  educa- 
tion and  humanity,  but  this  work  has  not  yet 
been  finished.    Much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
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before  it  can  be  said  that  the  meek  have  inherited 
the  tarth  or  the  war-drum  ceased  forever  to  beat. 

rUl'    DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 

By  PROFESSOK  V.  iMcDIARMID,  M.A..  LL.D.,of  Hiritn  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio,  U.S. 

This  body  of  people,  generally  known  as  "  The 
Disciples,"  or  the  "  Disciples  of  Christ,"  are 
willing  to  wear  any  name  that  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  but 
are  opposed  to  the  many  human  names  that 
now  distiPj'uish  the  various  bodies  into  which 
Christians  have  fotmed  themselves — although 
it  does  not  now  appear  that  such  distinguishing 
names  can  be  avoided  until  the  divisions  them- 
selves shall  cease.  In  the  firsL  decade  of  the 
present  century  Thomas  Campbell,  a  minister 
in  the  body  of  the  Se':eders,  manilesting  more 
liberality  than  was  '..hought  meet  towards  the 
ilifferent  religious  bodies  of  the  time,  was  called 
to  account  by  the  Presbytery  of  Charters, 
of  Western  Pennsylvrnia,  U.S.A.  The  chief 
charge  brought  against  him  was  *'  that  he  had 
failed  to  inculcate  strict  adherence  to  the  Church 
standards  and  usages,  and  had  even  crptessed 
his  disapj  oval  of  some  things  in  said  standards," 
He  appealed  from  these  standards  and  usages 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  all-sufficient  and  only 
authority  in  religious  f.iith  and  pr-ictice.  As  the 
rigiitfulness  of  his  appeal  was  not  allowed  he 
broke  with  the  Seceders  and  formed  an  associa- 
tion called  "The  Christian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington," whose  sole  purpose  was  declared  to  be 
"the  promotion  of  simple,  evangelical  Christian- 
ity, free  from  all  mi.xture  of  human  opinions  and 
innovations  of  men." 

Alexander  Campbell,  then  a  young  man,  joined 
heartil}'  with  his  father  in  this  work  of  reform 
and  in  the  plea  for  Christian  union,  appealing 
from  huni.n  creeds  to  the  word  of  God  bt  a 
wholly  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
in  spiritual  things.  Being  thus  free  to  behold 
whatever  chey  might  see  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
they  soon  discovered  that  infant  baptism  and 
SDfinkiing  for  baptism  seemed  to  be  without 
Divine  authority.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery 
the   two   Campbells   a:; J  those   associated   with 


them  were  baptized  on  the  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  As  they  continued  to  walk  in  the  light  that 
came  to  them,  new  light  from  the  Divine  pages 
continued  to  break  upon  their  vision.  Thomas 
Campbell,  without  perhaps  fully  understanding 
the  sweep  of  his  own  v.'ords,  thus  clearly  ."♦.ated 
the  object  of  the  movement :  "  That  we  may 
come  fairly  to  original  ground,  upon  clear  and 
certain  premises  and  take  up  things  just  as  the 
Apostles  left  thtjm  ;  that  thus,  disentangled  from 
the  accruing  embarrassments  of  intervening  ages, 
we  may  stand  with  evidence  upon  the  same  ground 
on  which  the  Church  stood  at  the  beginning." 
It  is  believed  that  no  previoiis  reformer  has 
taken  such  high  ground  or  proposed  such  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  Church  affairs.  Touching  this 
point  Dr.  Robert  Richardson,  author  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell,"  says:  "Never 
before  had  any  one  presumed  to  pass  over 
so  lightly  the  authorities  and  usages  and  decisions 
of  so  many  intervening  centuries.  Here,  indeed, 
was  the  startling  proposition  to  begin  anew — to 
begin  at  the  beginning ;  to  ascend  at  once  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  truth ;  and  to  neglect  and 
disregard,  as  though  they  had  never  been,  the 
decrees  of  Popes,  Councils,  Synods,  and  Assenj- 
blies,  and  all  the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  an 
apostate  Church.  Here  was  an  effort,  not  so  much 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  as  was  that 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  that  of  the  Haldanes,  but  for  its  complete 
restoration  at  once  to  its  pristine  purity  and 
perfection.  By  coming  at  once  to  the  primitive 
model  and  rejecting  all  human  imitations;  by 
submitting  implicitly  to  the  Divine  authority, 
as  plainly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
by  disregarding  all  the  assumptions  and  dictations 
of  fallible  men  ;  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  union 
upon  a  basis  to  which  no  valid  objection  could 
possibly  be  offered.  By  this  summary  method 
the  Church  was  to  be  at  once  released  from  the 
controversies  of  eighteen  centuries  and  from  the 
conflicting  claims  of  all  pretenders  to  apostolic 
thrones,  and  the  primitive  Gospel  of  salvation 
was  to  be  disentangled  and  disembarrassed  from 
all  those  corruptions  and  perversions  that  had 
hitherto  delayed  or  arrested  its  progress." 

The    Christians    engaged   in  this    movement 
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increased  in  numbers  rapidly,  and  after  a  few 
years  became  associated  with  the  Haptist  Denotn- 
ination.  W'iiiie,  however,  many  of  tlie  Baptists 
adopted  tlie  views  and  purposes  of  the  new 
organization,  the  majority  disliiied  the  warfare 
that  was  made  on  human  creeds  as  tests  of 
fellowsliip  and  bonJs  of  union,  and  were  also 
displeased  with  the  attack  that  was  made  against 
supposed  miraculous  conversions  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  apart  from  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by 
faith.  The  result  was  a  separation  into  two 
bodies,  many  Baptists  going  with  the  Disciples. 
Th«  Disciples  now  number  over  1,000,000  mem- 
bers all  told  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  United  States,  though 
they  have  many  churches  in  Canada,  Ei'fjland, 
Scotland,  Australia,  and  also  several  in  the  foreign 
field.  In  Canada  they  number  about  6,000. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  in  the  Do- 
minion may  be  named  Dugald  Sinclair,  of  Lobo  ; 
James  Black,  James  Kilgour,  Alexander  Anderson, 
ofEramosa;  and  Edmund  Sheppard  of  Dorchester; 
all  of  whom  have  ceased  from  their  labours. 

While  the  Disciples  are  not  willing  that  any 
human  statement  of  doctrine  shall  be  presented 
as  an  authoritat' /e  creed  to  bind  Christians, 
they  have  generally  reached  well-fixed  conclu- 
sions touching  the  great  matters  of  revelation  ; 
and  these  conclusions  they  are  not  backward  in 
stating  at  any  time  for  public  information.  They 
hold  that  any  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  G  )d,  and  is  so  infiuenced  by 
his  faith  that  he  determines  on  a  life  of  obedience 
to  Him,  should  be  added  to  the  Church  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism 
(Mark  xvi.  16;  Acts  ii.  36-40).  They  believe 
that  the  conditions  of  salvation  are  the  same  as 
the  conditions  of  Church  membership,  and,  there- 
fore, that  to  present  to  the  sinner  a  set  of  doc- 
trines to  be  believed  on  his  way  to  the  church  is 
un-apostolic  and  unscriptural.  In  common  with 
most  other  Christian  bodies  they  believe  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  both  Testaments — that 
holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  other 
New  Testament  writers  were  guided  into  "all 
the  truth  "  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  given 
to  them  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Saviour 
(John  xvi.  13). 


They  hold  firmly  to  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus, 
accepting  witluxit  discount  the  language  of  John 
and  Paul  (John  i.  I  ;  Col.  i.  15-19;  Phil.  ii.  6) 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God  (John  iii.  17, 18;  ix.  35-38). 
They  teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  for  all 
men,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  that  belongs  to  men,  all  may  accept  it  and 
be  saved.  They  insist  that  the  power  that  God 
has  given  for  the  regf.neration  and  salvation  of 
sinners  is  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  going  before  the  Gospel  to  renew  the 
heart  and  thus  make  faith  possible  (Rom.  i.  16 ; 
I  Cor.  i.  18  ;  iv.  15  ;  xv.  2).  They  preach  faith 
and  repentance,  together  with  their  expression  in 
baptism,  as  the  conditions  of  securing  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  (Mark  xvi.  16  ;  Acts  ii.  36-39  ;  Gal. 
iii.  26,  27).  Jesus  having  said  that  the  world 
cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (Johnxiv.  17),  and 
Paul  having  said  "  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts  " 
(Gal.  iv.  6),  the  Disciples  encourage  believers 
only  to  look  for  the  incoming  and  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  make  no  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  the  Divinity  and  personal- 
ity of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

They  teach  that  Church  membership,  as  well 
as  the  ordinance  of  baptism  which  lends  to  it,  is 
for  none  but  believers  in  Jesus,  and  in  proof  of 
this  appeal  to  the  commission  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  record  in  the  Acts  of  Apostles  of  the  formation 
of  churches  throughout  the  Roman  world  under 
the  preaching  and  direction  of  men  who  were 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  attend  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  first  day  of  the  week,  after 
Apostolic  example,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Lord 
himself,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.  They  regard 
faith  as  valuable  only  as  it  leads  to  the  life  of 
faith — a  life  that  has  supreme  regard  to  "  what- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  and  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely."  They  believe  in  a  universal  resurrection 
to  a  universal  judgment  when  all  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  their  deeds,  reaping  what  they  have 
sown. 

In  harmony  with  most  Christians  they  recog- 
nize nothing  but  truth  in  the  earlier  statement  of 
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what  is  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  "  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in 
Christ  Jesus  His  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord, 
who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and 
was  buried.  On  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the 
dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven.  He  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  He  will  come 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  Church,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  ever- 
lastmg  "  The  literature  of  the  Denomination 
consists  chiefly  of  The  Christian  Baptist,  Thi  Chris- 
tian System,  "  Baptism,  Its  Antecedents  and 
Consequents,"  by  A.  Campbell ,  "  Memoirs  of 
A.  Campbell,"  by  Dr.  R.  Richardson ;  '■  Evenings 
with  the  Bible,"  by  Isaac  Errett;  and  "First 
Principle*,"  by  J.  S.  Lamar  (Standard  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
By  the  REV.  ALBERT  TRUAX,  of  Brantford. 

The  founder  of  this  organization  is  the  Rev. 
Nelson  Burns,  b.a.,  of  Toronto.  Its  chief  tenet 
is  absolute  Divine  guidance.  Mr.  Burns  gradu- 
ated at  the  Toronto  University  in  1858,  with 
honours.  About  eight  years  after  that  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  severed  his  connection  therewith  in  1894. 
He  was  recognized  by  his  brother  ministers 
as  one  who  gave  special  attention  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  religion,  preaching  and  writing  chiefly 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  witness 
and  guide. 

The  doctnnc  of  absolute  Divine  guidance 
as  taught  in  this  body  is  as  follows  :  Any  man 
may  stand  before  his  conception  of  God  in  the 
universe  and  make  a  covenant  with  Him — having 
the  well-defined  principle  of  accepting  Him 
as  his  supreme  ultimate  guide  and  teacher  to  the 
end  of  life.  That  should  the  outcome  of  such 
absolute  commitment  bf.  disastrous,  nevertheless, 
he  would  remain  true  to  the  covenant,  and 
let  after  generations  be  benefited  by  the  results 
as  witnessed  in  his  life  and  death.  This  attitude 
toward  God  Mr.  Burns  testifies  to  have  taken 
in   the   year    1882,  whilst  conducting  a  private 


college  in  the  village  of  Georgetown,  Ontario, 
and  cariied  out  fully  to  the  present  time. 
The  results  are  maintained  to  be  so  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  that  he  courts  careful  study 
of  his  life  concerning  them,  and  proclaims 
his  willingness  to  assist  others  in  living  after  the 
same  pattern.  He  further  maintains  that  this 
identical  experience  was  the  one  and  only  dis- 
tinguishing fact  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

This  testimony,  or  creed,  necessarily  makes 
all  the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  Christendom  ol 
secondary  importance  ;  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
simply  as  reputed  scientific  facts  are  accepted 
or  rejected,  viz  ,  after  exhaustive  examination. 
For  example,  it  is  believed  that  such  dogmas 
as  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  or  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  not  necessarily  true, 
biif  stand  or  fall  as  their  credentials  are  made 
good  or  proved  valueless  by  impartial  investiga- 
tion. No  importance  whatever  is  attached  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  one  or  both.  It  is 
further  maintained  by  Mr.  Burns  that,  after 
careful  examination  of  all  the  writings  of  the 
eastern  sage=,  he  is  convinced  that  no  one  before 
Jesus  illustrated  this  doctrine  of  absolute  Divine 
guidance,  not  excepting  Socrates,  who  seems 
to  have  approached  nearest  thereto.  Moreover, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus  these  his 
peculiar  teachings  and  experiences  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  hence  modern  Christianity  is  not  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  '■ 

It  is  further  maintained  that  no  special  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  .."e 
requisite  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
superstructure  of  His  Gospel.  God  inseparably 
blended  with  the  material  universe,  or  a  personality 
outside  thereof,  or  only  a  supreme  force  or  law 
after  the  pattern  of  the  law  of  gravitation — any 
or  all  such  conceptions  are  sufficient  as  a  starting 
point.  The  results  of  absolute  Divine  guidance 
in  the  individual  will  be  the  same  and  the 
whole  outcome  satisfactory.  Certainly  this 
makes  the  Christian  Association  dissimilar  to 
all  other  organizations  in  a  marked  degree. 

Two  other  Methodist  ministers  besides  Mr. 
Burns — the  Rev.  Paul  Flint  and  the  writer — 
were  separated  from  their  Conferences  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  these  teachings,  and  live 
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in  Gait  and  Brantford  respectively,  where  they 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  propagation  of  thi^ 
belief.  The  Association  owns  what  was  Wesley 
Park  House,  situated  in  the  town  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  where  it  holds  a  prolonged  summer 
convention  each  year.  It  also  holds  various 
conventions  and  weekly  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Association  publishes 
a  quarterly,  called  The  Expositor  of  the  Christ-life, 
as  its  organ.  Its  other  publications  consist 
of  "  Divine  Guidance,"  a  book  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages,  and  "  How  to  keep  converted," 
and  "A  New  Study  of  the  Christ-life,"  both 
pamphlets. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.   ANDREW 

By  the  REV.  CHARLES  H.  SHORTT,  M.A.,  of  Toronto. 

The  awakened  life  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  different  countries  has  shown  itself  (among 
other  ways)  in  the  forming  of  a  number  of  vol- 
untary societies  for  various  sorts  of  work  and  m 
answer  to  many  needs.  One  of  the  great  evils 
clearly  seen  was  the  alienation  of  men,  and 
especially  of  young  men,  from,  public  worship 
and  religious  work.  Feeling  this  deeply,  a  few 
young  men  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Houghteling  at  their 
head,  in  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago,  U.S., 
agreed  "  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  anioug  young  men,  and  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
young  man  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ."  This  happened  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  1883,  from  which  tnne  the  Society  has  been 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  St. Andrew; and  its 
workers  draw  great  inspiration  from  the  thought 
that  they  are  carrying  out  the  simple  plan  of 
work  begun  by  their  patron  Saint,  who,  when  he 
had  found  the  Messiah,  went  and  brought  his 
brother  to  the  same  great  blessing. 

Since  then  the  Society  has  extended  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  into  England, 
Scotland,  the  West  Indies  and  Australia,  and 
has  proved  itself  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
Church  work.  The  International  Convention 
at  Buffalo,  U.S.,  in  1897,  with  its  fifteen  hundred 
delegates  from  all  over  the  world,  attracted  much 
attention   and   showed    that   this  organization. 


based  as  it  is  upon  the  truest  principles,  will  have 
a  permanent  place  in  the  Church  so  long  as 
special  work  amongst  men  is  needed.  Mr.  Hough- 
teling  has  been  elected  every  year  from  the 
beginning  as  its  President  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  headquarters  there  are  in  New  York,  at 
the  Church  Mission  House,  and  not  in  Chicago 
as  at  first. 

Some  chapters  had  been  formed  in  Canada  as 
early  as  1886,  but  it  was  not  until  i88g  that 
anything  like  concerted  action  began  in  the 
Dominion.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
Convention  at  Cleveland  in  1889,  however,  so 
inflamed  some  Canadian  Churchmen  who  were 
there  that  during  the  following  year  organized 
work  was  begun  at  Toronto.  Our  strong  views 
in  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Canada  as  to  the 
independence  of  National  Churches  made  it 
essential  that  the  Brotherhood  here  should  have 
its  own  government,  answerable  to  nobody  but 
the  Church  authorities  in  the  Dominion.  Hence 
a  Council  was  elected  in  1890,  with  Mr.  C.  Ferrar 
Davidson  as  its  President — a  layman  to  whom 
Canadian  Churchmen  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful,  as  he  has  been  the  prime  mover  and 
persevering  worker  in  the  movement  as  well  as 
its  official  head  ever  since  its  beginning.  He  has 
with  him  an  army  of  able  and  earnest  workers, 
who  show  that  the  service  of  Christ  and  true 
manliness  are  not  only  not  inconsistent  but  are 
one  and  the  same  thing — a  host  of  steady  work- 
ers who  know  how  to  avoid  indifference  on  the 
one  hand  and  cant  on  the  other.  There  are  now 
bands  of  men,  in  a  hundred  and  forty  parishes 
from  the  Rockies  to  Nova  Scotia,  who  carry  out 
their  simple  rule  of  prayer  and  service  week  by 
week,  meeting  in  convention  once  a  year  for 
united  communion,  for  consultation  about  meth- 
ods of  work,  for  the  renewing  of  ideals  and 
awakening  of  enthusiasm. 

As  helps  towards  carrying  on  their  special 
work,  men's  Bible  classes  are  usually  organized 
by  local  chapters,  but  the  other  methods  of  work 
vary  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  Hali- 
fax it  is  largely  on  the  docks  and  amongst  sailors, 
and  something  of  that  kind  is  also  done  in 
Toronto.  Services  are  organized,  carried  on  of 
course  by  the  clergy,  at  many  summer  resorts 
and  especially  where  there  are  many  campers. 
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There  is  the  visitation  of  hotels  and  clubs  in  many 
places.  Some  members  of  the  Society  do  other 
Church  work  such  as  Sunday  School  teaching 
and  choir  sinKin/,',  but  this  is  quite  apart  from 
what  they  would  call  "  Brotherhood  Work.'' 
That  work  is  exclusively  the  bringing  of  young 
men  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  what- 
ever is  undertaken  by  a  chapter  must  have  that 
end  in  view.  A  Boys'  department  has  been 
instituted  with  the  object  of  training  future  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood,  of  which  about  twenty 
chapters  have  been  enrolled.  This  association 
differs  from  most  societitis  in  that  it  does  not 
strive  to  increase  its  membership  to  any  gri!at 
extent,  its  work  being  to  build  up  the  Kingdom 


of  Christ,  not  to  enlarge  itself.  It  is  like  a 
committee  of  specialists,  which  is  burdened 
rather  than  assisted  by  a  large  membership,  unless 
all  the  men  in  it  arc  suited  to  the  work  and  full 
of  real  enthusiasm.  It  numbers  about  1,200  in 
Canada.  The  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  published  in 
New  York,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Brother- 
hood, one  page  being  always  devoted  to  the 
Canadian  part  of  the  Order.  The  emblem  is  a 
red  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  At  the  meeting  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  September,  i8g8,  Mr. 
N.  Ferrar  Davidson  was  re-elected  President. 
Judge  Senkler,  of  Perth,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  H. 
C.  Tillcv,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  were  chosen  Vice- 
Presidents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RFMGIOUS   HISTORY— EDITOR'S  NOTES 


Statistics  of  all  the  Denominations.  According 
to  the  Canadian  Census  of  1891  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  had  19  Bishops  and  about 
1,000  clergymen ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  X  Cardinal,  5  Archbishops,  23  Bishops  and 
some  1,500  clergy;  the  Presbyterians  had  991 
clergy,  164,465  communicants,  2,358  churches, 
14,825  Sunday  School  teachers,  124,310  pupils 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $^,000,000 ; 
the  Methodists  had  3,092  churches,  1712  clergy, 
241,273  members,  29,705  Sunday  Schoolteachers, 
233,047  pupils  and  a  Church  property  valued  at 
$12,000,000;  the  Congregationalists  had  100 
clergy,  117  churches,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
35,469  persons,  122  Sunday  Schools,  1,220 
teachers,  8,503  pupils,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $127,800  ;  the  Evangelical  Association  had  70 
clergy,  84  churches,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
33,600  persons,  88  Sunday  Schools,  1,003  teach- 
ers and  6,300  pupils;  the  United  Brethren  25 
clergy,  41  churches,  30  Sunday  Schools,  427 
teachers  and  1,768  pupils. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the 
Dominion  of  the  chief  religious  Denominations 
in  189 1 : 

Adventists    6,354 

Baptists 303.749 

Brethren  (United)  11,639 

Congregationalists 28,155 

Roman  Catholics i ,990,465 

Church  of  England 644,106 

Disciples ., 12,763 

Jews  '. 6,414 

Lutherans 63,979 

Methodists    847,469 

Pagans  (Indians) 26,709 

Presbyterians   755ii99 

Protestants  12,216 

Quakers 4,638 

Salvation  Army    13.949 

Unitarians    1.772 

Universalists    3.196 

Other  Denominations 33.756 

Not  specified    33.9^^3 

4,800,511 
No  particulars  from  unorganized  terri- 
tories          32,168 

Total 4,832,679 

u 


Hormonism  in  Canada.  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  who  claim  to  be  a  progressive  section  of 
the  original  Utah  Church.  They  are  also  stated 
to  be  increasing  in  numbers.  On  July  i6th, 
1898,  the  Toronto  Globe  contained  a  somewhat 
elaborate  sketch  of  their  position  and  progress, 
from  which  most  of  the  following  facts  have  been 
taken.  It  appears  that  the  "  Re-organized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints", 
to  give  it  the  full  official  title,  claims  to  be  the 
original  body  founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith, 
who  gave  to  the  world  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  " 
from  which  his  followers  derive  their  popular 
name.  The  sect  increased  rapidly  ur.iil  the  year 
1844,  when  Joseph  Smith  was  killed  at  Nauvoo, 
111.  After  the  death  of  their  leader  the  Church 
became  divided  into  numerous  factions.  One  of 
these,  headed  by  Brigham  Young,  soon  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  and,  in  1847-48,  migrated  to 
Utah  to  the  number  of  about  10,000,  and  there 
established  polygamy  and  other  peculiar  features 
which  have  brought  Mormonism  into  disrepute. 
The  remaining  membership  was  scattered  and 
disorganized,  but  a  few  years  later,  in  1852,  a 
remnant  effected  a  re-organization,  of  which,  in 
1S60,  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  the  founder,  then 
some  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  assumed  the 
leadership.  They  attach  much  importance  to 
having  Joseph  Smith  at  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation, claiming  that  he  has  a  hereditary  right 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Church,  and  that  his 
occupancy  of  that  position  gives  their  body  an 
indefeasible  status  as  the  true,  original  and  only 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  The  Denomina- 
tion has  had  a  steady  growth  in  membership, 
and  now  numbers  about  41,000,  mainly  in  the 
Western  States,  its  headquarters  being  at  La- 
moni,  Iowa. 

It  is  about  twenty-two  years   since   the  first 

missionary  efforts  were   made  in  Canada,   and 

churches  established    in    Middlesex    and    Kent 

Counties.     A  branch  formed  in  Toronto  in  the 

seventies  collapsed  in  1880'j  owing  to  the  officials 

leaving  for  Missouri,  U.S.     In  1891  the  work  in 

Toronto  was  resumed  by  Elder  Frederick  Greg- 
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ory,  of  St.  Mary's,  who  organized  a  branch  which 
now  has  a  membership  of  about  no.  There  is 
also  a  branch  at  Humber  Bay  about  30  strong. 
Ontario  is  the  only  Province  in  which  any  sus- 
tained missionary  effort  has  been  made  or  in 
which  there  are  any  organized  churches,  and  the 
body  is  only  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province.  In  London  they  claim  a  following  of 
about  250,  in  St.  Thomas  of  200,  and  are  also 
organized  in  Chatham,  Niagara,  St.  Mary's,  and 
other  towns,  besides  having  many  branches 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  western 
peninsula,  and  particularly  in  Dufferin  County. 
The  head  of  the  Church  in  Canada  is  Elder  R. 
C.  Evans,  of  London,  who  is  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  constituting  the  governing  body  of  the 
sect.  There  are  stated  to  be  altogether  some 
hundred  congregations  in  the  Province,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  2,500.  Fifteen  mis- 
sionaries are  engaged  in  the  work  in  Ontario, 
who  receive  maintenance  for  themselves  and 
families.  There  is  no  paid  ministry,  the  religi- 
ous exercises  being  conducted,  as  among  the 
Quakers,  by  men  who  earn  their  living  on 
week  days  in  ordinary  wordly  callings. 

Elder  Gregory  in  a  public  statement  has 
explained  some  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  teachings  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
and  those  of  the  orthodox  Churches.  While  the 
former  accept  the  Bible  in  its  entirety,  they  hold 
that  Gad  communicates  with  his  Church  by 
direct  revelations  from  time  to  time,  just  as  in 
ancient  days.  These  revelations  may  come 
through  various  channels,  either  as  inspired 
promptings  to  action  by  direct  and  audible 
voices,  or  through  angelic  messengers.  In  fact, 
to  put  it  briefly,  they  teach  that  all  the  mirac- 
ulous and  supernatural  manifestations  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  may  at  any  time  be  repeated 
when  the  direct  interposition  and  counsel  of  the 
Almighty  is  needful  for  the  promotion  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  idea  of  direct  revela- 
tion appears  to  constitute  the  chief  difference 
between  the  re-organized  Latter  Day  Saints  and 
ordinary  Protestant  Churches.  Their  modes  of 
worship  and  the  arrangement  of  their  services 
are  very  similar.  The  ministers  of  the  former 
preach  from  Scripture  texts,  for,  though  they 
recognize  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  a  later  Divine 


revelation,  they  do  not  appear  to  make  much 
use  of  it  in  their  sermons  or  their  literature,  and 
they  sing  the  old  familiar  orthodox  hymns.  In 
fact,  but  for  the  prominence  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  present-day  revelation,  the  attendant 
upon  their  worship  might  well  mistake  the 
gathering  for  a  Methodist  or  Congregational 
assemblage.  It  is  claimed  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  is  directed  by  revelation  coming  through 
their  apostles  and  prophets.  The  mere  announce- 
ment of  any  one  of  these  that  he  has  received  a 
revelation,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive, as  it  is  recognized  that  revelations  may  be 
deceptive,  and  that  the  "discerning  of  spirits" 
is  as  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  the  false  as  in  Bible  times ;  so  that  a  revela- 
tion has  to  be  passed  upon  and  duly  approved 
by  the  "Twelve  Apostles"  and  other  governing 
bodies  of  a  somewhat  extensive  and  complicated 
hierarchy  before  it  is  carried  into  effect. 

The  Ontario  adherents  of  Mormonism  are 
mainly  drawn  from  the  working  people.  Anyone 
expecting  to  see  anything  peculiar  or  distinctive 
about  them  will  be  greatly  disappointed ;  they 
seem  to  be  in  their  congregations  simply  a  body 
of  plain,  serious  and  apparently  sincere  worship- 
pers, who  have  embraced  a  creed  which,  while 
not  essentially  differing  in  its  practical  injunc- 
tions from  more  popular  faiths,  is  badly  handi- 
capped by  its  association  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  anti-Christian  practices  of  the  Utah 
polygamists.  Polygamy  they  do  not  believe  in 
and  assert  that  it  was  never  a  doctrine  of  the 
original  Church,  but  an  after  thought  or  principle 
of  Brigham  Young's.  They  hold  that  entire 
immersion  is  necessary  to  constitute  baptism. 

Progress  of  the  various  Denominations.    In 

i8gi  there  were  10,480 churches  in  Canada.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  one  for  1,115  of  their  per- 
suasion, the  Church  of  England  one  for  386,  the 
Methodists  for  251,  the  Presbyterians  for  428. 
The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  whole 
population  was  41.21  ;  of  Methodists  17.54;  of 
Presbyterians  15.63;  of  Anglicans  13.37.  The 
following  figures  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Census  Returns  of  the  years  mentioned  and  will  il- 
lustrate the  advance  in  numbersof  the  more  import- 
ant Canadian  Churches  during  a  term  of  40  years: 
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Ontario. 

1851.  1861.  1871. 

Church  of  England  223,190  3iii559  330.995 

Methodists 213,365  350.373  462,264 

Presbyterians 204,148  303.374  35^,442 

Roman  Catholics  167,695  25^,151  274,166 

Baptists  45.353  61.559  86,630 

Total    853,751  1,285,016  1,510,497 

Miscellaneous 98,253  111,075  110.358 

Total    952,004  1,396,091  1,620,855 

Quebec. 

Roman  Catholics  746,854  943.253  1,019,850 

Church  of  England  44,682  63,487  62,449 

P'-esbyterians 33.47°  43-735  46.165 

Meihodists 21,199  30,844  34,100 

Baptists  ; 4,493  7,751  8,686 

Total    850,698  1,089,070  1,171,250 

Miscellaneous 39.563  22,496  20,266 

Total    890,261  1,111,566  1,191,516 

Nova  Scotia. 

1851.  1861.  1871. 

Roman  Catholic   69,131  86,281  102,001 

Presbyterian  72.924  88,755  103,539 

Church  of  England    36,115  47-744  55.^43 

Methodist  23,593  34.167  40,871 

Baptist 42.643  62,941  73.430 

244,406  319.888  374.984 

Miscellaneous 32,448  10,969  12,816 

Total 276,854  330-857  387.800 

New  Brunswick. 

1S51.  1861.  1871. 

Roman  Catholic 85,283  96,016 

Presbyterian  36-632  38.852 

Church  of  England   42,776  45.48i 

Methodist    25,637  29,856 

Baptist 57-730  70,597 

Total 248,058  280,802 

Miscellaneous 4,034  4,792 

Total 252,092  285,594 


'^J 

I88I. 

1891. 

> 

366,539 

385.999 

(• 

591.503 

654.033 

\ 

417.749 

453.147 

320,839 

358,300 

106,680 

106,047 

'■>' 

1,803,310 

1,957.526 

120,918 

156,795 

; 

1,924,228 

2,114,321 

1,170,718 

1,291,709 

» 

68,797 

75.472 

50,287 

52,673 

39,221 

39,544 

■  y 

8.853 

7,991 

1.337.876 

1,467,389 

' 

21,151 

21,146 
1.488,535 

1.359.027 

I88I. 

1891. 

■ 

117,487 

122,452 

} 

112,488 

108,952 

fo,255 

64,410 

.io,8ii 

54.195 

83.761 

83,122 

.  \ 

424,802 

433.131 

12,264 

17.265 

437,066 

450.396 

1 

i88i. 

1891. 

I 

109,091 

115,961 

, 

42,888 

40,639 

46,768 

43-095 

34.514 

35.504 

81,092 

79,649 

314.353 

314,848 

6,716 

6.415 

321,069 


321,263 
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Pkince  Edwakd  Island. 

1848.  1861.  1871. 

Roman  Catholics  -27.147  JS.^S-i  .p.44- 

Presbyterians 20,402  25,S()2  'i^)>57^) 

Church  of  England    6,5.^0  ^^<7^5  7.-220 

Methodists 4.934  7. ^^'5  11,070 

Baptists  2,900  j,45o  4,371 

Total    61,913  79.814  92,682 

Miscellaneous 765  1,043  1,339 

Total     62,078  80,857  94.021 

MANITOUA.  HKITISU  COLl'VIHIA. 

IS«I.  1S91.  1S.S1.  KS9I. 

Roman  Catholics 12,246  20,571  10,043  20,843 

Presbyterian  14.292  3^,977  4.»95  15.284 

Church  of  England  M.297  30,852  7,804  23,619 

Methodist 9,470  28,427  3,516  14.29" 

Baptist 9,449  16,112  434  3,098 

Total    59.754  134.939  25,892  77,142 

Miscellaneous     (j,2oo  17.533  23,567  21,031 

Total    65,954  152,472  49.459  98.173 


1881. 

18.^1. 

47."5 

47.837 

33.835 

33.072 

7,192 

6,646 

13,485 

13.596 

6,236 

6,265 

107,863 

107,416 

1,028 

1,662 

108,891 


109,078 


THE  TEKRITORIES. 


lS«l. 

1891. 

4.443 

13,008 

531 

12,507 

3,166 

14,166 

461 

7,980 

20 

1.555 

8,621 

4,9216 

47.825 

17.583 

56.446 


66,799 


The  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society.  This  well- 
known  and  useful  organization  has  quite  an 
interesting  history — one  which  was  well  brought 
cut  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1897.  According 
to  this  document,  the  Society  on  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  accession,  June  22nd,  1S37,  was  already 
nine  years  old,  having  been  formed  in  the  year 
1828,  under  the  name  of  the  York  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society.  Its  first  year's  operations  resulted 
in  the  opening  of  thirteen  branch  societies,  and 
produced  an  income  of  $722.  In  1834  the  name 
of  the  Society  was  changed  to  the  "City  of 
Toronto  Auxiliary  Bible  Society."  The  number 
of  branches  had  then  increased  to  30,  and  the 
income  to  $1,358.  In  1841  the  name  was  again 
changed  to  the  "  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society," 
which  was  considered  more  appropriate  for  the 
work.  This  had  been  gradually  increasing  and 
extending,  having  in  that  year  88  branches  and 
an  income  of  $3,673.  The  following  figures 
illustrate  the  Society's  advancement  from  1850 
to  1895 : 


Vear.  Urancbes.  Income. 

1850 109 $4,808 

i860 245 19,256 

1870 256 25,105 

1 880 402 28,085 

1890 517 33.444 

1895 572 35.709 

In  1870  a  few  branches  withdrew  and  formed 
another  auxiliary  named  the  "  Western  Ontario 
Bible  Society",  which  still  exists  with  head- 
quarters at  London.  As  time  rolled  on  the 
organization  increased  in  strength  and  useful- 
ness until  its  branches  and  depositories  in  1895 
numbered  584,  which  are  established  throughout 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  North- 
West  Territories  and  British  Columbia.  The 
work  of  the  Bible  Society  is  limited  to  one  ob- 
ect.  It  issues  and  circulates  only  the  Bible,  and 
makes  no  profit  on  its  sales  ;  indeed  many  of  the 
editions  are  sold  below  cost  and  the  prices  are 
the  same  all  over  the  field.  The  total  issues  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  of  Scripture  by 
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the  Society  since  its  beginning  to  the  year  men- 
tioned amounted  to  1,720,797  volumes.  No  less 
than  28,010  Bibles,  Testaments,  or  portions  of 
Scripture  were  issued  and  distributed  during  1895. 
Of  these  there  were  in  German,  746;  French,  317; 
Hebrew,  173;  Cree,  113;  Ojibiway,  56;  Greek, 
39;  Latin,  33;  Spanish,  21 ;  Chinese,  18;  Swed- 
ish, 18;  Italian,  16;  Gaelic,  14;  Icelan<lic,  14; 
Finnish,  13;  Norwegian,  11;  Hungarian,  10; 
Russian,  7;  Arabic,  4;  Danish,  3;  Bohemian, 
a;  Japanese,  2  ;  Polish,  2  ;  Dutch,  i.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society  is  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan, 
while  the  Vice-Presidents  include  leading  men 
of  many  Denominations. 

The  Unlveroallsts.  This  sect  dates  in  the 
U.S.  from  a  sermon  by  John  Murray,  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1770,  in  New  Jersey.  The  first 
Society  was  organized  on  January  ist,  1779,  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.  The  principles  of  the  body 
were  for  nearly  a  century  embraced  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Winchester  Confession — a  docu- 
ment compiled  at  a  Convention,  meeting  in  1803. 
Originally  it  was  believed  that  all  punishments 
inflicted  on  sinful  man  were  confined  to  this  life. 
The  principles  now  accepted  were  set  forth  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  1897, 
when  the  consideration  of  proposed  substitutes 
for  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Faith  was 
continued  from  the  previous  meeting  and  articles 
of  creed  there  approved  for  submission  to  this 
one  were  rejected  and  amended  articles  were 
adopted  in  place  of  them  as  to  the  conditions  of 
fellowship  in  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

The  acceptance  of  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Uuiversalist  Faith,  to  wit : 

1.  The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  spiritual  authority  of  the  leadership  of 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  contain- 
ing a  revelation  from  God. 

4.  The  certainty  of  just  retribution  for  sin. 

5.  The  final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God. 
The  Winchester  Profession  was  "  commended 

as  containing  t'lese  principles,  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  precise  form  of  words  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  fellowship  provided  always  that 
the  principles  above  stated  are  professed." 


The  Universalhi  Register  for  1898  stales  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  United  States  at  991  ; 
the  number  of  ministers  as  781,  of  whom  70  were 
women ;  the  number  of  churches,  805,  with 
48,433  members  ;  and  the  church  edifices  as  782, 
valued  at  $10,259,963.  There  were  also  13 
educational  iustitutions,  with  162  Professors  and 
teachers  and  1,443  students.  In  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1891,  there  were  9  ministers, 
12  churches,  402  communicants,  7  Sunday 
Schools,  382  pupils,  and  Church  property  valued 
at  $123,000. 

The  AdventistS.  There  are  about  6,000  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  in  Canada.  The  body  owes  its 
origin  to  William  Miller,  from  whom  comes  the 
frequently  used  name  of  "  Millerites."  About 
1833  Miller  began  to  teach  in  the  United  States 
that  the  "  Second  Advent "  of  the  Lord  would 
occur  in  1843.  He  soon  found  disciples  and 
among  them  was  Joshua  V.  Himes,  a  member  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  proselytizing  power.  He 
commenced  a  journal  called  The  Signs  of  the  Times, 
d^mlXviier  ihc  A dtient  Herald,  to  disseminate  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect.  Multitudes  of  people, 
chiefly  ignorant,  became  believers ;  and  at  the 
time  appointed  it  is  said  that  thousands  were 
out  all  night  waiting  in  anxiety  for  "the  coming 
of  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  prediction  of 
their  leaders.  They  were  disappointed,  of  course, 
but  many  still  gave  credit  to  new  predictions  fix- 
ing the  time  at  new  periods.  As  these  successive 
times  arrived  the  predictions  still  failed  and 
many  believers  fell  off.  There  is  yet  in  existence, 
however,  a  sect  bearing  the  name  Adventists,  who 
look  for  the  "  coming  of  the  Lord,"  but  who  do 
not  fix  definite  dates.  They  are  now  supposed 
to  have  about  70,000  adherents  altogether,  wijth 
600  ministers. 

In  doctrine  they  differ  from  the  Evangelical 
Churches  generally  only  in  their  peculiar  belief 
as  to  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  and  his 
bodily  reign  with  the  Saints  on  earth.  They 
have  no  regular  creed  or  form  of  discipline.  It  is 
a  common  belief  amongst  them  that  the  wicked 
will  be  annihilated.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  are 
generally  forbidden  and  abstinence  from  pork, 
tea  and  coffee  is  recommended. 
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The  Tunken.  This  sect  of  American  and  Can- 
uiiiaii  Haptista  was  originally  toundcd  by  soiiiu 
German  emigrants  caily  in  the  l8th  cuntiiry. 
They  took  their  name  from  the  Gorman  word 
•' Tunkeii,"  to  dip,  and  hence  "  Tiinkers  "  or  as 
sometimes  erroneously  spelt  "  Diuikers,"  simply 
means  "  Dippers  " — those  who  baptise  by  immer- 
sion. It  is  alleged  that  the  suet  originated  in 
Germany  about  1708,  independently  of  the  Men- 
nonites,  although  both  were  coinprehendcil  in 
the  name.  The  Tunkers  are  also  called  "  Tumb- 
lers," a  piece  of  American  slang  signifying  the 
gesture  made  by  the  baptized  as  they  kneel  in 
the  water  and  dip  their  heads  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism. But  the  name  which  they  assume  for 
th;  mselves  is  that  of  Brethren  in  Christ. 

The  1  ankers  of  the  United  States  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Baptist  community  at  Schwartz- 
enau  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Eder  in  Germany. 
Some  of  the  members  emigrated  to  America 
under  the  leadership  of  Conrad  Peysel  about  the 
year  1719.  Peysel  afterwards  separated  from 
the  rest  and  formei!  a  peculiar  settlement  at  Eph- 
rata  in  Lancaster  County,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Here,  he  and  his  companions 
built  a  town  in  tiie  form  of  a  triangle,  having  a 
large  orchard  in  the  midst  and  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  mulberry  and  apple  trees.  They 
dwelt  m  wooden  houses  of  three  storys  high, 
while  each  constituted  a  kind  of  monastery. 
They  dressed  very  much  in  the  style  of  monks 
and  nuns,  men  and  women  living  under  different 
roofs,  using  a  vegetable  diet  and  practising  con- 
siderable mortification.  Marriage  was  not  for- 
bidden among  them,  but  when  couples  were 
married  they  were  required  to  remove  from  Eph- 
rata.  Settlements  were  thus  formed  by  the  emi- 
gration of  married  Tunkers  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  now  found  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  in  Virginia, 
New  F,r,gl-.nd,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Irdiana,  as 
wf.ll  as  i':  Pennsylvania. 

In  Ontario  they  number  between  six  and  eight 
hr.ndred  and  were  organized  by  Elder  John  Win- 


ford,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  about 
the  year  1803  and  settled  in  WuUand  County 
near  the  Niagara  River.  There  are  (1898)  eight 
congregations  in  the  Province  with  eight  "  Bish- 
ops "and  sixteen  ministers.  The  organization 
in  Ontario  is  connected  with  that  in  the  States. 
and  its  Annual  General  Conference  meets  some- 
times in  the  one  country  and  somstimes  in  the 
other.  Conferences  are  also  held  in  York, 
Waterloo  and  Welland  Counties.  The  statistics 
of  this  Denomination  are  not  given  in  the  (Can- 
adian Census  where  they  are  mixed  up  with  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  these 
fncts,  in  part,  to  Bishop  Samuel  Baker,  of  Gorm- 
ley,  Ontario. 

The  Tunkers  still  maintain  some  of  their 
original  characteristics,  but  they  have  now  an 
organized  ministry  of  unpaid  Bishops,  teachers 
and  deacms,  whereas  formerly  their  religious 
services  were  conducted  after  the  style  of  the 
^)uakers.  They  dress  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
Quakers  and,  like  them,  refuse  to  take  oaths  or 
to  engage  in  military  or  naval  service.  As  a  rule 
they  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  private 
houses,  but  meeting  houses  are  beginning  to 
appear  amongst  them.  Among  their  religious 
observances  are  "love-feasts"  similar  to  those 
held  by  the  Methodists ;  and  they  also  in  some 
places  maintain  the  custom  of  the  ceremonial 
washing  of  one  another's  feet.  They  anoint 
their  sick  with  oil  as  a  means  to  recovery  and 
generally  discard  the  assistance  of  Medical  men 
and  the  use  of  medicine.  Some  among  them 
are  also  Sabbatarians  in  a  strict  sense,  observing 
the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  as  their  day  of  rest. 
Like  the  Quakers  they  represent  those  early  and 
rigid  sectarians  who  in  England  acquired  the 
name  of  Puritans.  But  unlike  the  warlike  Puri- 
tans the  Tunkers  have  always  kept  strictly  aloof 
from  war  and  politics  and  have  deserved  the 
name  which  was  given  to  them  at  first  of  "the 
Harmless  People."  In  Canada  they  have  cer- 
tainly proved  themselves  an  industrious,  frugal, 
law-abiding  and  temperate  body. 
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THK  University  of  Toronto  and  University 
(■()lli'(»e  together  ronHtitiite  the  stiite 
University  of  the  I'rovince  of  Ontario. 
The  institution  forms  a  part  of  the 
Provincial  system  of  Kdiication  and  is,  hke  the 
public  and  hi^h  schools,  non-denominational  in 
character.  As  constituted  at  present,  it  is  a 
teaching  body  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  Law, 
Applied  Science,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  ARricul- 
ture,  Music  and  Pedapopy.  The  present  organi- 
ration  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  mollifica- 
tions of  the  University  Act  of  1833,  and  the 
names  "University  of  Toronto"  and  "University 
Collect!,"  as  distinctive  titles,  were  broujjht  into 
existence  by  that  Act.  Hence,  to  understand 
fully  the  functions  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
various  bodies  entrusted  with  the  administration, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of 
the  institution  before,  and  subsequent  to,  the 
date  mentioned. 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provincial  University  in  Ontario  (then 
Upper  Canada)  dates  from  the  closing  years  of 
the  past  century.  With  this  movement  the  name 
of  General  Simcoe,  first  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, is  notably  connected.  During  his  governor- 
ship General  Simcoe  wrote  more  than  once  to 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
pressing  upon  his  attention  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  University  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
indicated  that  the  project  might  be  carried  out 
by  an  appropriation  of  Crown  lands  set  apart  tor 
the  purpose.  In  1797,  the  year  following  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  of  office,  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, proceeding  along  the  lines  already  traced  by 
General  Simcoe,  petitioned  His  Majesty,  George 
IIL,  to  appropriate  "a  certain  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  estab- 


lishment and  support  of  a  respectable  grammar 
school  in  each  district  of  the  Province,  md  also 
of  a  College  or  University."  The  petition  was 
granted  and  the  Executive  Council,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  judges  and  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Province,  were  instructed  torepoit 
on  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  appropriation. 
Their  Report  (1798)  recommended  (i)  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  grammar  school  at 
Kingston  and  another  at  Newark  (now  Niagara); 
(i)  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  at 
Cornwall  and  another  at  Sandwich  as  soon  as 
funds  should  permit;  (j)  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  York  (Toronto)  ;  (4)  the  appropria- 
tion of  500,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  four 
schools  and  the  University;  and  (5)  the  reserva- 
tion of  at  least  one-half  the  whole  grant  for  the 
purposes  of  the  University.  In  1799  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  was  made,  consisting  of  550,- 
274  acres.  This  amount  was  subsequently  dimin- 
ished by  the  appropriation  of  190,573  acres  for 
District  grammar  schools  (1823),  and  62,996 
acres  for  Upper  Canada  College  (1831). 

From  1799,  the  year  in  which  the  land  grant 
was  made,  to  1819,  the  University  project  made  no 
progress  whatever.  In  iSig,  however,  a  Report 
was  drawn  up  by  the  E.xecutive  Council  looking 
towards  a  realization  of  the  land  endowment, 
and  recommending  the  obtaining  of  a  Royal 
charter.  In  1820  provision  was  made  by  law 
for  the  representation  of  the  proposed  University 
by  a  member  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1825 
the  exchange  of  a  portion  of  the  original  grant 
of  lands  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  more  valuable 
"  Crown  Reserves "  was  proposed,  and  was 
carried  into  effect  in  1828.  Meanwhile,  in  1826, 
at  the  request  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir 
Peregrine    Maitland,   a   detailed    Report  on  the 
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whole  raestion,  including  reasons  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  University,  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Strachan.  In  this  Report,  the  sum 
of  ^^2,050  was  indicated  as  a  minimum  .nnual 
income.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Strachan  was 
sent  by  the  L  "itenant-Governor  to  England 
to  endeavour  to  jettrf!  .Tpproval  of  the  plan 
outlined  in  his  Re.  v.>rt,  and  to  obtain  a  Royal 
charter. 

In  1827  the  Charter  was  granted  for  a  univer- 
sity under  the  title  of  the  "University  of  King's 
College,"  and  the  necessary  authority  was  given 
for  the  exchange  of  the  original  endowment 
lands  above  referred  to.  Hy  this  Charter  the 
teaching,  examining  and  management  were 
entrusted  to  a  corporation  consisting  of  the 
Chancellor,  President,  and  Professors.  The 
granting  of  the  Charter  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  violent  agitation  concerning  certain  of  its 
provisions,  which  in  effect  made  the  institution 
a  University  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Can- 
ada. In  the  Charter  it  was  provided  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  should  be  ex  officio  Visitor, 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  York  (Dr.  Strachan  at  the 
time)  ex  officio  President ;  all  members  of  the 
University  Council  were  requ-'-ed  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  have  subscribed 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  a  like  obligation 
was  laid  upon  students  of  Divinity  ;  which  was 
provided  for  as  one  of  the  Fa-  ulties.  The  con- 
troversy occasioned  by  these  provisions,  which 
were  in  reality  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province,  continued  to  rage 
for  many  years  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press. 

Into  the  details  of  the  agitation  it  is  unne'.es- 
sary  to  enter  here.  The  long  delay  in  tht  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  was  the  reci'lt  of  the  totally 
divergent  attitude  assumed  respectively  .  ■•  the 
Lejjislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council. 
Finally,  in  1837;  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon, 
a  snecial  Cc-nmittee  of  each  of  these  bodies  was 
appointed,  and  fro  n  the  negotiations  of  the  two 
CoiV.mittees  resulted  a  statute  providing  for  the 
partial  seciilarizdiion  of  th^  institut.-jn.  In  sub- 
stance the  repealing  clau«-.es  were  as  follows  :  (a) 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be 
Visitors,  instead  of  the  Bishop  ;  (b)  the  President 
to  be  appointed  by  Avj  Crown,  and  not  necessar- 
ily the  holder  of  any  ecclesiastical  office  ;  (c)  the 


College  Council  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor, 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  two  Houses, 
the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General,  five 
Professors  and  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College ;  (d)  no  religious  test  to  be  required  of 
Professors  or  members  of  the  Council  other  than 
a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  (e)  and  no 
religious  test  in  qualification  to  be  required  of 
students  or  graduates. 

In  consequence  of  the  controversy  referred  to, 
and  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  higher  education,  there  were  organ- 
ized or  projected  during  this  period  various 
institutions  \  ose  history  had  eventually  an 
important  bearing  upon  that  of  the  Provincial 
University,  and  which  it  is  necessary  on  that 
account  to  mention  at  this  point.  In  1829, 
Upper  Canada  College  was  founded  by  an  order 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  re- 
ceived as  an  endowment  62,996  acres  from  the 
original  grant  of  lands,  besides  a  building  site  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  old  Grammar  School  site.  In 
i»30  the  Methodist  Conference  resolved  to  estab- 
lish "  a  seminary  of  learning,"  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1836  as  the  "  Upper  Canada  Acad- 
emy," and  was  opened  to  students  the  following 
year  at  Coboiirg.  Like  Upper  Canada  College 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
Provincial  University  when  it  should  be  estab- 
lished. By  Act  of  Parliament  in  1841  authority  was 
given  to  confer  degrees,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  "  Victoria  College."  The  Presbyterian 
Church  r'.so  after  ai.  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
organi  lation  in  1832,  obtained  a  Charter  from  the 
Legislature  in  1839  for  a  University  at  Kingston, 
and  finally,  after  procuring  a  Royal  charter  of 
incorporation,  ctablis^^'id  the  University  of 
"Queen's  College  "  at  Kingston,  where  the  work 
of  teachiiig  v/as  begun  in  1842.  Regiopolis  Col- 
lege had  bee.i  incorporated,  in  1837,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  S  ^minary,  and  carried  on  higher  educa- 
tional work  at  Kingston  although  not  granted 
universii     powers  till  much  later. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Charter  of  King's 
College  was  amended,  as  explained  above  (1837), 
steps  weve  taken  to  put  it  into  effect  byre-organ- 
izing the  Council  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Charter  and  by  preparing;  to  erect  a  univer- 
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sity  building  upon  a  site  acquired  some  years 
previously  in  Toronto.  The  building  contracts 
were  ready  to  be  signed  when  the  Rebellion  of 
1837  intervened,  and  further  operat'onswere  sus- 
pended until  1842,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  and  Chancellor  of  the  new 
University  of  King's  College.  In  the  next  year 
(8th  April,  1843),  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Strachan,  inaugural  services  were  held,  and  the 
work  of  teaching  was  begun  in  the  old  Parliament 
buildings  on  Front  Street,  Toronto,  where  it  was 
arranged  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on 
pending  the  completion  of  a  wing  of  the  new 
building.  The  efforts  which  had  effected  the 
partial  secularization  of  the  Charter  in  1837  were 
continued,  and  in  1843  a  Hill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  providing  not  only  for 
the  complete  secularization  of  the  institution,  but 
also  for  a  union  with  it  by  a  species  of  federation  of 
the  Colleges  of  Regiopolis,  Victoria  and  Queen's. 
Against  this  Bill  the  (Council  of  King's  College 
protested,  and  it  was  finally  dropped  owing  to  a 
change  of  Government,  only  to  be  advanced, 
however,  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  1845 
by  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  meanwhile  become 
Premier. 

The  proposed  legislation  consisted  of  a  Bill  to 
create  "The  University  of  Upper  Canada," 
another  to  transfer  to  it  the  endowment  of  King's 
College,  and  a  third  to  amend  the  original  Char- 
ter still  further.  These  Bills  after  passing  a 
second  reading  were  withdrawn.  Towards  the 
end  of  1845,  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  Metcalfe  as  Governor  of  Canada  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  invited  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  governing  bodies  of  all  the 
Colleges  on  the  University  Charter  as  amended 
in  1837.  Replies  were  received  from  all  four  of 
the  institutions  concerned,  and  they  were  such  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion still  prevailed.  Again,  in  1846,  Bills  were 
introduced  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year, 
but  failed  to  reach  a  second  reading.  Finally,  in 
1849,  a  Bill  providing  for  the  complete  seculariz- 
ation of  the  University  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin,  carried  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly by  a  large  majority,  and  assented  to  by  the 
Legislative  Council.     A   statute  supplementary 


to  and  explanatory  of  this  enactment  was  passed 
in  the  next  year. 

By  the  Baldwin  Act  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  from  "  King's  College "  to  that 
of  "The  University  of  Toronto."  Its  secular 
character  was  made  perfectly  clear,  for  not  only 
were  all  religious  tests  abolished  as  regarded 
the  Faculty,  students  and  graduates,  but  it  was 
also  provided  that  neither  the  Chancellor  nor 
any  of  the  Government  representatives  on  the 
Senate  should  be  "a  minister,  ecclesiastic  or 
teacher,    under   or   according  to    any    form    or 


Dr.  James  Loudon. 

profession  of  religious  faith  or  worship."  The 
Faculty  of  Divinity  was  abolished,  as  also  the 
right  to  confer  degrees  in  Divinity.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  constitution  of  the  re-organized 
University  of  Toronto  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  original  Charter  of 
King's  College,  even  as  amended  in  1S37.  It 
provided  for  every  detail  of  University  adminis- 
tration. Under  this  Act  the  Senate  consisted 
of  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  all  the  Pro- 
fessors and  tweive  representatives — six  appointed 
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by  Government  and  six  by  Divinity  Colleges 
in  the  Province.  The  powers  of  the  Senate  were 
very  extensive,  and  affected  curriculum,  teaching, 
examinations,  degrees,  duties  of  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Professors,  salaries,  etc.,  and 
it  nominated  also  candidates  for  Professorships 
from  among  whom  the  Government  was  bound 
to  make  an  appointnient.  Its  acts  were  subject 
to  Government  veto  if  exercised  within  two  years. 

Under  the  Senate  was  the  Caput,  consisting 
of  the  President,  Dean  of  Faculties,  and  one 
representative  of  Convocation.  The  Caput  had 
delegated  po.-ers  over  all  ordinary  discipline 
and  government  of  the  University,  and  control 
also  of  the  acts  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  President,  under  the  Caput 
and  Senate,  exercised  general  superintendence 
over  students,  studies,  lectures,  examinations 
and  literary  pursuits,  except  certain  privileges 
of  Deans  of  Faculties.  The  Faculties  elected 
their  own  Deans  and  made  by-laws  not  contrary 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  its 
veto.  Lastly,  an  Endowment  Board  of  five 
members,  appointed  severally  by  Government, 
Senate,  Caput,  College  Council,  and  Upper 
Canada  College,  managed  the  property  and 
reported  to  Senate,  the  property  being  vested 
in  the  University  corporation.  A  very  important 
feature  of  this  Act  was  the  provision  which  it  made 
for  the  incorporation  of  Colleges  on  the  condition 
of  abandoning  their  degree-conferring  powers. 
As  became  evident  later,  they  were  unwilling 
to  do  this  unless  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
endowment  as  teaching  colleges.  But  such  an 
arrangement  was  precluded  by  the  Act,  and 
Victoria,  Queen's  and  Regiopolis  Colleges  remain- 
ed independent  as  well  as  Trinity  College,  estab- 
lished in  1851  largely  through  the  eff  itts  of  Bishop 
Strachan.  Hence  the  Act  failed  in  one  of  its 
principal  objects. 

So  disappointing  wet'!  the  .  .ts  of  the  Act  of 
1849,  espi;cially  as  regardcu  the  co-operation  of 
the  Denominational  Colleges,  that  in  1853  a  new 
Act  was  passed  which,  as  its  preamble  makes 
clear,  was  expressly  designed  as  .1  iurtlier  attempt 
to  bring  about  their  aftiliation.  To  effect  this 
purpose  the  institution  was  rr-organized  after  the 
model  of  the  University  of  London,  as  was  said, 
into  two   prarlic.illy  independent  parts:  (i)  an 


examining  and  degree-conferring  body,  with  the 
name  of  "  The  University  of  Toronto  "  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senate,  and  (2)  a  teaching 
body' with  the  name  of  "University  College" 
controli':d  by  the  President  and  the  Professors. 
All  appointments  to  the  staff  were  henceforth 
under  direct  control  of  the  Government,  which  con- 
tinued to  exercise  veto  power  over  legislation  of 
Senate  and  College  Council.  At  the  same  time 
the  teaching  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine 
were  abolished.  The  various  Denominational 
Colleges  were  by  the  Act  affiliated,  and  new 
affiliations  were  provided  for.  Moreover,  it  was 
provided  that  all  unexpended  surplus  of  the 
income  fund  each  year  should  constitute  a  fund 
which  might  be  appropriated  by  Parliament  for 
academical  education  in  Upper  Canada,  thus 
constituting  for  the  Denominational  Colleges  a 
species  of  reversionary  claim  on  the  endowment. 
The  Act  of  1853  derives  additional  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  left  the  organization  of  the 
University  essentially  as  it  now  is,  the  funda- 
mental principle  being  a  division  into  teaching 
and  non-teaching  bodies. 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  1849,  claims  to  a  share 
in  the  endowment  funds  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity had  be-n  formulated  by  some  of  the 
Denominational  Colleges.  These  claims  were 
revived  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1853,  being 
based  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  division  of 
unexpended  income  referred  to  above.  A  fair 
idea  of  the  scope  of  these  claims  may  be  obtained 
from  the  petition  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of 
1856,  which  prayed  "that  enlarged  assistance 
may  be  granteci  to  Victoria  College  and  that  part 
of  the  funds  now  expended  on  Toronto  University 
an<l  University  College  may  be  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  several  Chartered  Colleges";  and 
from  I  further  petition  of  i860  which  prayed  for 
an  enquiry  into  University  expenditures,  and 
that  "all  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada  (Denomin- 
ational or  otherwise)  may  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  regard  to  the  University."  The 
matter  continued  to  be  agitated  for  many  years 
by  petition,  counter-petition,  and  Legislative 
enquiry  until  in  iSfio  th^-  Legislature  of  Ontario 
finally  withdrew  the  annual  grants  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Denominational  Colleges  for 
severril  years  from  the  public  funds. 
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Apart  from  some  changes  of  a  subordinate 
nature  brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1873,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Provincial  University  remained 
practically  unaltered  until  1H87,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  known  as  the  Federation  Act,  the  object 
of  which  was,  as  had  been  that  of  the  two 
previous  Acts,  to  unite  the  various  Denomin- 
ational institutions  with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Under  this  Act  Victoria  University 
(Methodist),  St.  Michael's  (Roman  ("atholic), 
Kno.x  College  (Presbyterian),  and  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege (Anglican),  have  entered  into  federation  with 


cine  are  left  to  the  teaching  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Both  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  University  College  are  supported 
from  a  conunon  fund  derived  from  the  endow- 
ments and  other  sources.  Various  institutions, 
such  as  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  the 
Agricultural  College,  etc.,  have  entered  into  affil- 
iation with  the  University  and  enjoy  representa- 
tion on  the  Senate,  which  in  turn  prescribes  their 
curricula  and  examines  their  students.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  contain  a  brief  description  of 
the  constitution  and  function    of   the    various 
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the  University  of  Toronto,  which  latter  has 
also  under  the  Act  a  teaching  Faculty  in  Arts 
and  Medicine.  Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  History, 
Englii-h,  F'rench,  German,  Oriental  Literature, 
and  Ethics  are  taught  both  by  University  Col- 
lege and  Victoria  University.  Certain  optional 
subjects  allowed  to  theological  students  ai  o  taught 
by  Victoriii  University  and  the  other  colleges 
mentioned,  while  St.  Michael's  co-operates  in 
teaching  Modern  History  and  Philosophy.  By 
this  arrangement,  largely  one  of  convenience,  all 
other  subjects  in  Arts  and  all  subjects  in  Medi- 


bodies  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
institution  under  the  .Act  of  1887,  which,  with 
slight  amendments,  is  still  (i8g8)  in  force. 

I.  The  Crown.  The  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario  is  the  Visitor  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  University  College  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  and  his  visitatorial  powers  may  be  exer- 
cised by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal.  All 
tlie  prcjperty  of  these  institutions  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  in  trust,  and  is  mauaged  and  adminis- 
tered   by   the    Bursar,  who   is   an  officer  of  the 
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Crown.  Annual  appropriations  are  made  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council.  All  expenditures  of  endowment  are 
similarly  authorized,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Crown  exercises 
also  a  veto  power  as  to  statutes  of  the  Senate  and 
enactments  and  regulations  of  the  Councils. 
Appointments  in  the  University  and  University 
Colleges  are  made  by  the  Crown  after  such 
examination,  enquiry  and  report  as  are  consid- 
erea  necessary. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees.  This  Board  consists 
of  ten  members,  viz.  :  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  ihe  President  of  University  College, 
cx-officio ;  five  members  elected  by,  but  not 
necessarily  members  of,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto ;  and  two  members  elected  by, 
but  not  members  of,  the  Council  of  University  Col- 
lege. This  Board  has  general  advisory  powers 
with  regard  to  the  management  and  disposition 
of  the  endowments  and  income  of  the  University 
and  College,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown. 
In  the  discharge  of  its  functions  the  Board  makes 
recommendations  regarding  investment  of  the 
funds,  the  leasing  of  University  properties,  the 
letting  of  contracts,  and  exercises  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  University  property  as 
to  insurance  of  buildings,  etc. 

3.  TJic  Senate.  The  Senate  consists  of  three 
classes  of  members ;  (i)  Ex-officio  members  ;  (2) 
Appointed  members  ;  and  (3)  Elected  members. 
The  ex-officio  members  are  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, the  President  of  University  College,  the 
President  or  head  of  each  federated  University  or 
College,  the  present  Chancellor  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, and  all  past  Chancellors  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellors. The  appointed  members  consist  of  three 
representatives  from  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  one  from  the  Council  of  University 
College,  one  from  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada,  one  from  each  federated  or  affiliated 
institution  (subject,  however,  in  the  latter  case  to 
certain  restrictions),  and  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  The 
elected  members  at  present  number  twenty-five, 
and  represent  the  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Arts  (twelve  members),  in  Medicine 
(four  members),  in  Law  (two  members);  the 
graduates  of  the  federated  University  of  Victoria 


(five  members),  and  the  High  School  teachers  of 
the  Province  (two  members),  the  graduates  in 
Medicine  and  Law  of  Victoria  University  voting 
along  with  the  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  same  Faculties.  The  body  thus 
composed  is  renewed  once  in  three  years,  when 
all  except  the  ex-officio  members  must  retire, 
being  eligible,  however,  for  re-appointment  or 
re-election.  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  is  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  elected  representative  of 
the  whole  body  of  graduates,  or  in  his  absence, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is  elected  by  the  Senate 
from  amoiig  its  members  at  its  inaugural  meeting 
after  the  triennial  dissolution.  The  functions  of 
the  Senate  regard  the  general  management  of  the 
business  of  the  University,  the  prescription  of  cur- 
ricula in  the  various  Faculties  and  Schools,  the 
examinations  for  degrees,  scholarships,  prizes  and 
certificates  of  honour,  the  granting  of  degrees,  the 
levying  of  fees  for  examination  and  degrees,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  University  in 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  The 
Senate  is  also  required  to  report  annually  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  general  condition 
and  progress  of  the  University,  and  has  power  to 
enquire  and  report  concerning  the  conduct, 
teaching,  and  efficiency  of  members  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Univer- 
sity Colleges. 

4.  Convocation.  Convocation  consists  of  the 
whole  '■•ody  of  graduates  of  the  University,  in  all 
Faculties.  Except  indirectly  through  its  elected 
representatives,  no  part  of  the  management  of 
the  University  is  exercised  by  it  as  a  whole.  It 
elects  the  Chancellor,  and  in  divisions,  according 
to  Faculty,  it  elects  members  of  Senate  as  its 
representatives  in  Arts,  Medicine  and  Law.  Any 
question  relating  to  University  affairs  may  be 
discussed  by  it,  and  a  vote  taken.  The  result  of 
such  discussion  is  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
which  must  consider  the  representation  mac  .:, 
and  return  to  Convocation  its  conclusion 
thereon. 

5.  The  University  Council.  This  body  consi  s 
of  the  President  (who  is  also  President  of  Uni- 
versity College)  and  the  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Arts,  Medicine  and  Law.  The  Council 
has  full  powers  with  reference  to  all  instruction 
ill   the  Faculties  of  Arts  and   Medicine  in  the 
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University,  the  discipline  of  all  students  and 
student  societies  or  associations  in  these  Facul- 
ties and  the  control  of  all  officers  and  servants. 
Laboratory  fees  are  also  determined  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govcrnor-in-Council  on  report  of  the 
University  Council. 

6.  The  Council  of  University  College.  This  body 
is  composed  of  the  President,  the  Professors  in 
University  College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  residence  for  the  time  being.  The 
Council  of  University  College  has  authority  over 
the  students  of  University  College,  control  of  the 
servants,  and  power  to  regulate  registration  fees 
and  fees  for  occasional  students  in  University 
College  subjects.  Its  functions  are,  however, 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
governing  body  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
notably  as  to  its  constitution  as  a  corporation 
with  a  common  seal  and  with  power  to  hold 
property.  All  students  in  Arts  are  enrolled  in 
University  College,  or  in  a  federated  Uni- 
versity. 

Federated  and  Affiliated  Institutions.  The  follow- 
ing institutions  entered  into  federation  or  affilia- 
tion with  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the  date 
mentioned  : 

Name.  Date. 

Victoria  U niversi ty 1 890. 

St.  Michael's  College 1890. 

Wycliffe  College 1890. 

Knox  College  1890. 

School  of  Practical  Science  1889. 

Trinity  Medical  College 1 877. 

Medical  College  for  Women 1890. 

Ontario  Dental  College 1888. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy 1891. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 1888. 

Toronto  College  of  Music 1890. 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  ...1896. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College  1897. 

Build'ngs  and  Equipment.  When  the  work  of 
teaching  was  begun  in  1843  the  classes,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  ter'porarily  ac- 
commodated in  the  old  Parliament  Buildings, 
pending  the  erection  of  the  last  wing  of  the 
King's  College  building,  which  was  subse- 
quently occupied.  This  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  projected  building  ever  completed.  It 
stood  in  Queen's  Park  on  part  of  the  site  now 


occupied  by  the  Legislative  Buildings.  In  1853 
this  site  was  appropriated  for  the  proposed  build- 
ing of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  teaching  was  again  transferred 
to  the  old  Parliament  Buildings.  When  the 
Legislature  returned  to  Toronto  in  1856  the 
Faculty  again  occupied  the  King's  College  build- 
ing for  a  time,  and  later  on  a  small  and  incom- 
modious structure  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Biological  building,  pending  the  erection 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  main  building. 

The   main   building  was  begun  in  1856,  and 
was   occupied    for  academic  purposes   in  1859. 
It  is  a  massive  and  handsome  edifice  built  of  grey 
stone  in  the    Norman   style,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of    University  architecture  on 
this  continent.      The  total  cost  was  $355,907. 
In  1890  a  large  part  of  the  structure  was  destroyed 
by   fire.     It    was,   however,   rebuilt  and    much 
improved    in    respect    of  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation,  while  at  the  same  time  considerable 
extension  was  effected  in  the  numbers,  capacity 
and  equipment  of  the  lecture-rooms  and  labor- 
atories.    For  thirty  years,  dating  from  1859,  the 
main  building  afforded  accommodation  for  the 
teaching    of    University    College.      It   contains 
examination   halls,  class-rooms  and  also  labor- 
atories for  Physics  and  Psychology.     In  it  are 
situated  the   office  of  the  President,   Registrar 
and  Bursar.     The  University  College  residence 
occupies  the  west  wing. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  requirements 
of  the  department  of  Natural  Science,  the  Bio- 
logical building  was  erected,  being  completed 
in  1890.  It  is  a  large  and  solid  building  of  grey 
stone,  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  main 
building,  and  is  situated  at  the  south-east  of  the 
lawn  in  close  proximity  to  the  Legislative  Build- 
ings. The  total  cost  of  erection  is  estimated 
at  $129,745.  In  this  building  are  laboratories 
for  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Morph- 
ology, Bacteriology,  and  Physiological  Botany, 
for  students  in  Arts  and  Medicine.  The  labor- 
atories are  very  completely  equipped,  and  the 
building  contains  also  the  Biological  Museum 
and  the  Ferrier  Collection  of  Minerals,  illustrating 
the  geology  of  Canada.  In  1895  the  Chemical 
building  was  completed  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $8j,ooo.     It  is  substantially  built  of  red  brick 
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and  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  lawn, 
adjoining  the  School  of  Practical  Science.  It  con- 
tains in  addition  to  lecture-rooms  with  space 
for  300  and  100  students  respectively,  special 
laboratories  fur  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  organic  preparations,  physical  chemistry, 
gas  analysis,  combustion  and  furnace  operations, 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  original  investigation. 
The  total  number  of  working  places  in  these 
laboratories  exceeds  200. 

In  the  re-construction  of  the  University  Build- 
ings after  the  fire  of  1890,  a  separate  editice  was 

"?1 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCtul. 

provided  for  at  the  cost  of  $100,000,  almost 
wholly  derived  from  private  benefaction,  and  was 
completed  in  1892.  It  is  of  grey  stone,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lawn,  and  forms  in  its 
architecture  a  fitting  companion-piece  to  tlie 
main  building.  It  contains,  besides  a  fire-proof 
book-room  with  space  for  100,000  volumes,  a 
reading-room  for  200  readers,  a  {loiiodical  room, 
several  seminary  rooms,  offices,  etc.  The  Library 
contains  about  60,000  volumes  and  upwards  of 
6,000  unbound  pamphlets.      Besides  the  General 


Library  there  is  also  a  special  Biological  Library 
in  the  Biological  building  and  a  special  Psycho- 
logical Library  in  the  Psychological  laboratories. 
For  instruction  in  Medicine,  provision  is  made 
for  holding  all  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  Biological, 
Chemical,  Physical,  and  Anatomical  laboratories 
and  lecture-rooms  of  the  University.  Lectures 
and  denionstratious  in  the  subjects  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years  are  given  in  the  building  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  on  the  corner  of  Gerrard  antl 
Sackville  streets,  opposite  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  The  University  gymnasium  and  Stu- 
dents' Union  building  is  a  large  and  commodious 
edifice  to  east  of  the  Campus.  It  was  completed 
in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  jt  is  fully 
provided  with  appliances  for  physical  culture. 
In  this  building  also  is  situated  a  large  hall  for 
public  meetings  and  a  reading-room  and  com- 
mittee rooms  for  the  use  of  students.  The  build- 
ing of  the  University  College  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
situated  near  the  Library.  It  contains  parlours, 
offices  and  reading-rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Association,  and  a  hall  for  public  meetings 
seated  for.  300  persons. 

Endowments  and  Income.  The  principal  source 
of  the  present  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  University  College  was  the  original 
land  grant  already  mentioned,  from  the  sales  of 
which  $1,446,363  had  been  realized  upto  1877, 
at  an  average  price  of  $6.57  per  acre.  In 
addition  to  this  the  funds  have  benefited  in  the 
process  of  time  from  unexpended  revenues, 
increased  land  values,  and  private  donations  for 
specific  purposes.  The  present  (1898)  financial 
position  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  valuations :  Site  Lands  $475,362 ; 
Buildings  $798,750;  Equipment  $180,453;  Un- 
productive land  $1,031,552 ;  Leased  Lands  $424,- 
054 ;  Investments  $779,864.  As  appears  from 
these  figures,  the  total  productive  endowment 
at  present  amounts  to  $1,203,918.  The  total 
estimated  income  for  the  current  year  is  $120,204, 
of  which  upwards  of  $44,000  is  made  up  from 
fees.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  income 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  which  is  self-supporting 
and  has  an  annual  income  from  fees  of  about 
$20,000. 
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Standard  of  Sclwlarships.    Tlie   curriculum    of 
study  vanes  uf  course  for    each    dejjreo.     The 
curricuUim   in  Arts,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  in  a  general  way  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment fixed  by  the  University,  since  it  leads  to 
the  various  degrees  of  b.a.,  m.a.,  I'h.D.,  and  the 
Arts  matriculation  is  accepted  also  as  a  matricu- 
lation  standard   for  most  of  the  other  degrees. 
The  requirements  for  the  h.a.  degree  in  what  is 
known    as  the  German   course   are  as   follows : 
Matriculation,  Latin,  English,  History,    Mathe- 
matics. French  or  German,  and  eitlicr  (i)  Greek 
or  (2)  the  second  Modern  Language  with  Physical 
Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry). 
First  year.  English ;  Latin  ;  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing languages,  viz.,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Hebrew;  Ancient  History,  Mathematics, 
Physics  or  Biology. 
Second  Year.    English ;  Latin  ;  any  two  of  the 
following  languages,    viz.,    Greek,    French, 
German,  Hebrew. 
Third  Year.  English  ;  Latin  ;  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing languages,  viz.,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man,   Hebrew ;   Modern    History,    English 
Constitutional  History,  Ethics,  Physics. 
Fourth  Year.    English  ;  Latin ;  any  two   of  the 
following    languages,   viz.,    Greek,   French, 
German,    Hebrew;  Modern    History  as  for 
honours  ;    Economics  ;    Canadian  Constitu- 
tional    History;     History    of    Philosophy; 
Astronomy. 
Four  annual  examinations  after  matriculation 
are   required  at  which   a  minimum  standard  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  is  exacted.     An  important 
feature  of  the  Arts  course  is  the  honour  degreei 
which  is  granted  to  candidates  who  have  given 
evidence  of  superior  attainments   in  special  de- 
partments  of  study.     Of  these   honour  depart- 
ments   there  are  eleven,   viz. :    L  Classics,   H. 
Modern   Languages,    III.  English  and  History, 
IV.  Oriental  Languages,  V.  History,  VI.  Politi- 
tical  Science,  VII.  Philosophy,  VIII.  Mathema- 
tics and  Physics,  IX.  Natural  Science,  X,  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy,  XI.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
In  each  of  these   departments  the  candidate  is 
assigned   supplementary     rork   in  other  depart- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  undue  specialization. 
For  first-class  honours  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 

the  marks  on  examination  must  be  obtained ;  for 
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second  class  sixty-six  per  cent.;  and  for  third 
class  fifty  per  cent.  A  coirespondiig  arrange- 
nv^Ml  is  made  for  honour  courses  in  Medicine. 
Candidates  taking  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  marks  in  the  pass  and 
honour  papers  of  the  Fit -it  or  Second  examina- 
tions, or  of  one  or  more  of  the  gruiips  of  sub- 
jects in  the  Final  examination  are  placed  in  the 
honour  list,  and  additional  papers  on  all  pass 
subjects  of  an  examination  are  set  for  the  honour 
candidates.  The  subjects  of  the  Final  examin- 
ation are  grouped  for  honours  as  follows  : 
Group  I.       I.  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

2.  Pathology. 

3.  Therapeutics. 

Group  II.     I.  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

2.  Pathology. 

3.  Topographical  Anatomy. 
Group  III.  1.  Obstetrics. 

2.  Gynaecology.  - 

3.  Pathology. 

Group  IV.    I.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxi- 
cology. ^      •  ■• 

2.  Hygiene. 

3.  Medical  Psychology. 

Only  those  candidates  receive  their  degree  with 
honours  who  have  obtained  honours  in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Final  examinations. 

Degrees.  The  University  of  Toronto  confers 
the  following  degrees  subject  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  Senate :  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science,  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer, 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy, 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  and  Doctor 
of  Pedagogy. 

General  Statistics.  The  total  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Univer-sity  College 
consists  of  at  present  93  members,  divided  as 
follows:  Arts  (University  of  Toronto),  30;  Arts 
(University  College),  15;  Medicine  (University 
ofTon^nto),  47  (including  8  who  are  members 
also  of  the  Arts  staff).  The  number  of  candidates 
examined  in  the  year  ending  June,  1897,  was  as 
follows:  Law,  17;  Medicine,  173;  Arts,  937; 
Agriculture,    to;    Pedaj,'ogy,   3;  Dentistry,   104; 
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Music,  21  ;  I'liariniicv,  5J  ;  r.iiKineerins.  i; 
Applied  Scicnct',  t> — Tutal,  i,.{^<>.  Tlio  niiinbcr 
of  degrees  pranted  in  the  same  year  was  as 
follows:  Law,  21;  Medicine,  31);  Arts,  160; 
AKriiiilture,  g;  I\;da^'(.j,'y,  3;  Dentistry,  35; 
IMiarmacy,  52  ;  En^'iiiLcriniJ,  i  ;  Applied  Science, 
8 — Total,  328.  Tiie  number  of  students  attend- 
ing lectures  in  Arts  was  as  follows  :  Mathematics, 
376;  Physics,  31J;  Chemistry,  258;  Biology, 
2(J9  ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  125;  Philosophy, 
270;  Political  Science,  160;  History,  332; 
Greek,  140;  Latin,  378;  English,  41^6;  French, 
320;  German,  300;  Italian,  iiC;  Spanish,  32; 
Oriental  Languages,  56;  Ethics,  qz;  Ancient 
History,  113.  The  number  of  students  in  Arts 
in  the  year  i896-(j7  was  923;  in  Medicine,  295  ; 
in  Applie<l  Science,  takmg  Arts  subjects,  135 — 
Total,  1,353.  An  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the 
University,  especially  in  the  last  ten  years, 
is  afforded  by  the  following  figures  : 

1SS2     18S7    1892    1S97 

iSumlwrof  Students  in  Arts .«2       387      679      923 

Numl)er  of  SluJents  in  Meiiicine 266      295 

An  important  effect  of  the  increased  numbers 
has  been  to  decrease  largely  the  cost  of  University 


education  on  the  average.  Thus,  while  in  1S54 
the  cost  per  student  to  the  endowment  was 
about  $650  and  in  1881  upwards  of  $190,  it  has 
at  tile  present  time  fallen  to  less  than  $50. 

Presidents.  The  first  President  of  King's  Col- 
Itge  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  (alterwards  Hishop) 
Strachan.  He  became  President  under  the 
original  Charter  in  1827  and  held  the  office  until 
1848.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency 
by  the  Kev.  John  McCaul,  LL.n.,  who  had 
previously  held  the  office  of  Vice-President 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  teaching  Faculty 
of  King's  College  in  1843.  In  1849  he  became 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  into 
which  King's  College  was  merged  by  the  Act 
of  that  date,  and  when  the  institution  was  again 
re-constituted  in  1853  he  became  President  of 
University  College,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
1880.  His  successor  was  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  who  held  office  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
iiersity  College  from  i83o  to  1890,  and  as 
President  of  University  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  until  his  death  in  1892.  The 
present  incumbent  of  the  joint  Presidency  of  the 
iwo  institutions  was  appointed  in  1892. 


Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY 


SIR  J.  WILLIAM  UAWSON,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,F.KS..  F.G.S  ,  F.R.S.C. 
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IN  ynunfj  and  progressive  communities  the 
(luiiiantls  which  material  things  make  on 
the  capital  and  labour  of  the  people  are  too 
great  to  permit  much  to  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
Hence,  in  the  neighboring;  States  of  the  American 
Union,  though  a  few  great  foundations  like  those 
of  Harvard  and  Yale,  date  from  an  early  period, 
the  tide  of  financial  prosperity  has  only  recently 
set  in  the  direction  of  the  Colleges,  and  no  previous 
period  can  therefore  boast  so  m;;ny  millions  of 
dollars  given  to  educational  institutions.  In 
Canada  the  stream  of  this  liberality  has  only  begun 
to  flow,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  James  McGill  is 
still  pre-eminent.  It  is,  on  this  account,  all  the 
more  to  be  honoured,  more  especially  since  the 
McCiill  bequest  can  be  shown  to  constitute  the 
real  centre  and  rallying  point  of  English  education 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  during  the  last  half 
century. 

James  McGill  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1744,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  received  his 
early  training  and  education  in  that  country,  but  of 
these  little  is  known.  He  arrived  in  Canada  before 
the  American  Revolution,  and  appears,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  engaged  in  the  North-west  fur 
tra<le,  then  oneof  the  leading  branches  of  business 
in  Canada.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Montreal 
and,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Andrew 
McGill,  became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in 
the  little  town  of  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants 
which  then  represented  our  commercial  metro- 
polis. His  settlement  in  Montreal  and  his  mar- 
riage with  I  lady  of  French  parentage,  the  widow 
of  a  Canadian  gentleman,  occurred  a  little  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  in  December,  iKr.^,  he  continued  to 
be  a  prominent  citizen  of  Montreal,  diligent  and 
prosperous  in  business,  frank   and   social  in  his 


habits,  and  distinguished  for  public  spirit  and 
exertion  for  the  advancement  of  the  city.  His 
namt!  appears  in  several  commissions  relating  to 
city  matters — for  instance,  that  for  removing  the 
old  walls  of  Montreal.  He  was  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and  subsequently  Colonel  of  the  Montreal 
City  Militia  ;  and  in  his  old  age,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  War  of  1S12,  he  became 
Hrigadier-General,  and  was  prepared  in  that 
capacity  to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  his  country. 
He  represented  for  many  years  the  West  Ward 
of  Montreal  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils. 

Mr.  McGill  had  long  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
measures  before  the  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  system  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  had  mentioned  many  years  before 
his  death,  his  intention  to  give  during  his  life- 
time a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of 
a  college — if  these  measures  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Government.  Hut  many  delays  occurred. 
From  1802,  when  the  act  to  establish  the  "  Board 
of  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning"  was  passed,  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill's  death,  the  persistent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  one  section  of  the  people  to  any 
■  system  of  governmental  education,  together  with 
the  apathy  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
had  prevented  the  appviintment  of  the  Hoard,  or 
the  completion  of  the  liberal  grants  of  land  and 
money  for  educational  purposes  which  had  been 
promised.  Mr.  McGill  w;is  apparently  weary  of 
these  delays,  and  feared  that  he  might  be  cut  off 
by  death  before  he  could  realize  his  intentions. 
He  had  also  the  sagacity  to  forsee  that  a  private 
endowment  might  force  the  reluctant  or  tardy 
hands  of  the  members  of  Government  to  action. 
Accordingly,     in    his      will,    prepared    in    181 1, 
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more  than  two  years  before  his  death  which  took 
place  on  December  19th,  1813,  he  bequeathed  his 
property  of  Burnside.  and  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  to  found  a  college  in  the  con- 
templated Provincial  University,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Royal  Institution  ;  but 
on  condition  that  such  college  and  university 
should  be  established  within  ten  years  of  his 
decease.  Three  leading  citizens  of  Montreal,  the 
Honourable  James  Richardson,  James  Reid,  Esq., 
and  Jimes  Dunlop,   Esq.,   and  the   Rev.  John 
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Sir  J.  William  Dawson. 

Strachan,  afterwards   Bishop  of  Toronto,    were 
appointed  trustees  under  the  will. 

The  wise  liberality  of  a  good  man  is  often  far 
more  fruitful  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  Mr. 
McGill  merely  expressed  a  wish  to  found  a  college 
in  connection  with  a  university  already  provided 
by  the  generosity  of  the  British  Government ;  but 
governments  in  those  days  were  as  weak-kneed  in 
the  cause  of  true  progress  as  they  still  are.  The 
grants  to  found  a  university  and  public  schools 
were  not  given  ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of 
me    Roman    Catholic  priesthood    to  control  the 


education  of  the  country,  the  English  settlers  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  were  deprived  of  the  pro- 
visions for  education  made  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Crown  in  other  colonies.  In  the  providence  ol 
God,  Mr.  McGill's  bequest  came  in  toavt.t  some, 
at  least,  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  failure.  In 
consequence  of  his  will,  a  pressure  was  brough .  to 
bear  on  the  government,  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Royal  Institution  in 
1818 ;  and  though,  from  the  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan,  the  Board  was  almost  entirely 
English  and  Protestant  in  its  composition,  it 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  non-denomin- 
ational schools.  These  schools  were  never  very 
numerous — about  eight  being  the  maximum  num- 
ber ;  but  they  formed  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  system.  The  Royal  Institution,  being  a 
Government  Board,  had,  on  that  account,  too  little 
of  the  popular  sympathy,  especially  among  the 
settlers  in  the  Eastern  Township ;  and  the  Local 
Legislature  practically  refused  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  it  the  denominational 
system  of  "  Fabrique  schools"  in  the  French 
parishes ;  and,  finally,  its  functions  were  restricted 
to  the  McGill  College  alone,  by  the  new  edu- 
cational act  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  1837. 

In  so  far  as  the  McGill  College  was  concerned, 
the  Royal  Institution  at  once  took  action  by  ap- 
plying for  a  Royal  Charter,  which  was  granted  in 
1820,  and  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the 
estate.  This,  however,  owing  to  litigation  as  to 
the  will,  was  not  surrendered  to  them  till  1829. 
They  also  demanded  the  grants  of  land  which 
had  been  promised,  and  received  fresh  assurances 
f»nd,  as  an  earnest  of  their  fulfilment, the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  was  authorized  to  erect  a  building 
for  McGill  College,  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
out  of  the  "  Jesuits'  estates."  But  the  hopes  thus 
held  out  proved  illusory,  and  the  college  build- 
ings had  to  be  begun  with  the  money  left  by  Mr. 
McGill,  and  were  at  length  completed  only  by  the 
liberality  of  another  citizen  of  Montreal,  Mr.  W. 
Molson. 

In  the  year  of  Mr.  McGill's  death,  the  popu- 
lation of  Montreal  was  scarcely  15,000 ;  and  of 
these  a  very  small  minority  were  English.  One 
third  of  the  houses  were  wooden  huts,  and  the 
extent  of  the  foreign  trade  maj'  ba  measured  by 
the  nine  ships  from  the  sea,  of  an   aggregate  of 
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1589  tons,  reported  as  entered  in  the  year  1813. 
The  whole  English  population  of  Lower  Canada 
was  very  trifling. 

There  was  no  school  system,  and  there  were 
no  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  seminaries 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  few  private  adven- 
ture schools.  It  seems  strange  that  in  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  the  idea  of  a  university  for 
Montreal  should  have  occurred  tc  a  man  appar- 
ently immersed  in  business  and  public  affairs.  Two 
circumstances  may  be  mentioned  in  explanation 
of  this.  The  first  is  the  long  agitation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
a  University  and  a  system  of  schools.  As  early 
as  1787  the  Legislative  Council  had  taken  action 
in  the  matter,  and  had  prepared  a  scheme  which 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Abbe  Fer- 
land,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Du  Plessis,"  strangled 
in  its  cradle "  by  the  Bishop  and  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  in  a  remonstrance  written  by  Du  Plessis. 
In  1802,  the  infant  project  was  revived,  and  the 
act  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution 
was  passed ;  but  the  new  scheme  was  for  the 
time  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  the  Romas  Catholic 
clergy  to  act  on  the  Board  ;  so  that,  as  another 
learned  priest,  M.  Langevin,  informs  us  in  his 
"  Cours  de  Pedagogie,"  it  was  without  result, 
"  thanks  to  the  energetic  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy."  Mr.  McGill  was  familiar  with 
these  movements,  and  no  doubt  was  equally  dis- 
gusted with  the  "  energetic  vigilance "  above 
referred  to,  and  with  the  submissiveness  of  the 
Government  in  giving  way  to  such  opposition. 
He  knew  all  that  colleges  and  a  school  system  had 
done  for  his  native  country,  and  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  system  from  this  Province  would  involve 
semi-barbarism  and  lead  to  poverty,  discontent, 
superstition,  irreligion,  and  a  possible  war  of  races. 
In  so  far  as  these  evils  have  been  averted  from 
Lower  Canada,  he  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
result  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

A  second  circumstance  which  may  have  aided 
Mr.  McGill  in  his  resolve  was  of  a  different  char- 
acter. In  1797,  General  Simcoe,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada  and  his  Executive  Coun- 
cil, had  decided  to  establish  a  seminary  of  higher 
learning  in  that  province.  They  had  invited  Mr. 
Strachan,  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  organize 


this  institution.  He  arrived  early  in  1799,  but 
only  to  find  that  his  patron,  General  Simcoe,  had 
been  removed,  and  that  the  plan  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Greatly  disappointed  by  this,  Mr. 
Strachan  opened  a  school  in  Kingston,  and  sub- 
sequently acted  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  Cornwall,  and  commenced  the 
grammar  school  at  that  place  where  many  m^  > 
subsequently  of  note  in  Upper  Canada  were 
educated.  A  year  before  Mr.  McGill's  death, 
Strachan  was  transferred  to  Toronto,  of  which 
diocese  he  was  afterwards  the  Bishop.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  McGill,  and  connected 
with  him  by  marriage,  his  wife  being  the  widow 
of  Mr.  McGill's  brother.  Besides  this  the  young 
scholar  who  had  come  to  Canada  with  such  bright 
hopes  of  educational  usefulness,  destined  for  the, 
time  to  be  disappointed,  and  the  wealthy  citizen 
meditating  how  best  to  disarm  the  opposition 
which  had  so  long  deprived  Lower  Canada  of  the 
benefits  of  education,  had  much  in  common.  It 
seems  at  least  highly  probable  that  Strachan  had 
a  large  share  in  giving  to  Mr.  McGill's  wishes  the 
form  which  they  afterwards  assumed,  and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  McGill 
had  hoped  that  his  college  might  have  attracted 
to  it  theabilitiesof  the  young  teacher  who  seemed 
slighted  in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  also  known  that, 
in  the  first  attempt  to  organize  McGill  University 
in  1823,  Strachan  was  invited  to  a  professorship; 
but  the  career  opening  to  him  in  Upper  Canada 
was  already  too  tempting  to  permit  him  to  aid  in 
this  way  the  project  of  his  old  friend. 

Under  its  Royal  charter,  and  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  McGill  estate,  and  with  large 
promises  of  public  aid,  the  Gollege  entered  on  its 
existence  with  much  apparent  vigour  and  promise 
of  success.  The  opening  ceremony  was  held  in 
Burnside  House  the  former  residence  of  the 
founder,  in  1829,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
inaugural  addresses  of  the  Principal  and  other 
officers  were  characterized  by  a  broad  and  liberal 
spirit,  and  practical  good  sense,  which  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  the  infant  institution.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts,  as  organized  on  this  occasion, 
consisted  of  the  principal  and  two  professors;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  an  important  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  university,  by  the  union 
with  it  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Institute,  as  its 
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faculty  of  medicine.     This  institution  had  already 
four  professors  and  an  established  reputation. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  for- 
tunes of  similar  efforts  elsewhere,  the  prospects  of 
the  young  University  were  soon  overcast,  and  it 
had  to  struggle  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Mr.  McGill  had  given  his  endow- 
ment under  the  expectation  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  several  years 
before  his  decease,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  no  doubt  had  a  part,  large  grants  of  public 
land  would  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  to  supplement  his  bequest 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  general  interests  of 
education.  This,  however,  the  Legislature  failed 
to  do,  and  for  a  long  time  the  McGill  endowment 
constituted  the  only  source  of  revenue  to  the 
University.  Nor  has  this  failure  been  fully 
remedied  up  to  the  present  time.  While  the 
Legislatures  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Upper  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  have,  without 
any  aid  from  private  benefactors,  be<=t'^wed  large 
permanent  endowments  on  provincial  universities, 
Lower  Canada  has  allowed  McGill  College  to 
struggle  on  unaided  save  by  precarious  annual 
grants,  hardened  with  a  large  number  of  govern- 
ment scholarships  ;  and  even  these  grants  have, 
in  great  part,  been  given  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  increasing  importance  of  the  in- 
stitution forced  its  claims  on  the  government. 

Probably  in  no  other  part  of  America  would  a 
benefaction  so  munificent  have  been  so  little  ap- 
preciated  ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found  not  in 
any  indifference  to  education,  but  in  the  nu- 
merical weakness  of  the  British  and  Protestant 
population  of  the  Province,  for  whom  the  Univer- 
sity was  chiefly  designed  ;  and  in  those  divisions 
of  race  and  creed  which  have  hitherto  operated 
as  barriers  to  vigourous  and  united  action  in  be- 
half of  education  in  Lower  Canada.  Left  to  its 
own  resources  the  governing  body  found  it  necess- 
ary to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the  available 
means  of  the  University  in  buildings,  and  were 
unable  at  that  early  period  to  obtain  from  the 
landed  property  any  considerable  amount  of 
annual  income.  The  charter  also  had  many  de- 
fects, and  was  too  cumbrous  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  infant  institution  in  a  colony.  These 
disadvantages,  and  the  errors  of  judgment  and 


differences  of  opinion,  inevitable  in  a  new  edu- 
cational experiment  in  untried  circumstances, 
long  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Institution 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  little  avail ;  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  the  University  lingered 
on  with  little  real  growth  ;  though,  during  a  part 
of  this  period,  it  was  attended  by  what,  for  the 
time,  might  be  regarded  as  a  respectable  number 
of  students  in  Arts ;  while  the  Medical  Faculty  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  to  increase 
its  classes. 


The  Hon.  James  McGill. 

For  a  long  time  the  languishing  condition  of 
the  University  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  and 
uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Montreal, 
many  of  whom  were  earnestly  desirous  for  its 
revival,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  public  benefits  which  might  result  from  an 
efficient  college.  But  there  appeared  to  be  no 
practicable  nieansof  elevating  it  under  the  existing 
charter  and  with  the  want  of  a  sufficient  revenue. 
At  length,  in  1850,  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
resident  in  Montreal,  determined  to  grappls  with 
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these  difficultied.  The  character  and  result  of 
their  efforts  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
statement  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Day,  one  of 
their  number,  and  afterwards  President  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  in  an  address  to  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
presiding  as  Visitor  at  the  inauguration  of  Burn- 
side  Hall : 

"  The  utterly  prostrate  condition  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  length  attracted  attention,  and  in  1850,  the 
Provincial  government  was  moved  by  a  number 
of  public  spirited  gentlemen  to  aid  in  an  endeavour 
to  place  it  on  a  better  footing.  As  a  strong  an- 
tagonism has  always  existed  between  the  Royal 
Institution  and  the  majority  of  the  governors  of 
the  colleges  upon  subjects  essentially  affecting  its 
conduct  and  prosperity,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
as  a  first  step  to  reconstruct  the  Board  of  the 
former  corporation.  New  appointments  were 
therefor  made  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  persons 
selected  on  the  score  of  their  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education.  Of  these,  several  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  zeal  and  energy.  They 
drew  up  an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  University,  and  the  course  which  they  thought 
should  be  followed  for  its  amelioration,  and  their 
recommendations  were  made  the  basis  of  all  that 
has  since  been  done.  A  draft  of  a  new  charter 
was  prepared,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and 
executed  by  Her  Majesty  in  1852  ;  and  thus  the 
college,  by  its  improved  constitution,  was  placed 
in  a  position  to  be  revived,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
new  and  useful  career.  The  new  charter  was 
received  in  August,  1852  ;  its  most  prominent  and 
important  provision  was  that  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Institution  were  made  governors 
ex-officio  of  the  university.  This  provision,  vest- 
ing the  whole  power  and  control  of  the  two  cor- 
porations in  the  same  hands,  removed  all  possibil- 
ity of  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which 
prevailed  under  the  old  system." 

It  appears  from  the  history  of  the  University, 
that  its  present  prosperity  dates  from  its  reorgani- 
zation under  this  new  charter  in  1852.  The  con- 
trast between  that  time  and  the  present  is 
sufficiently  striking.  In  1851,  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Institution  reported  that  the  buildings 
were  unfinished,  and  threatened  to  fall  into  decay  ; 
the  ground  was  uninclosed  and  used  as  a  common. 
The  classes  in  Arts  contained  only  six  students, 
iven  the  students  in  Medicine,  owing  to  the  es- 
ablishment  of  a  rival  school,  had  fallen  off  to 
thirty-six.  Only  one  course  of  law  had  been 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  University.     It 


had  no  preparatory  school.  Its  total  income  was 
estimated  at  £"540  per  annum,  while  the  expen- 
diture, even  with  the  small  staff  then  employed, 
amounted  to  ,^792.  There  was  consequently  a 
large  and  increasing  debt.  The  Medical  faculty 
was  self-supporting,  and  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  work  of  education  in  the  faculty  of 
Arts  was  sustained  almost  solely  by  the  exertions 
of  the  vice-principai,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Leach. 


I  have  elsewhere  stated,  at  the  time  of  my 
retirement,  the  circumstances  under  which  my 
own  connection  with  the  University  commenced. 
Having  obtained  some  little  reputation  by 
papers  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London,  I  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
geology  and  allied  subjects  in  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  When  in 
Halifax,  I  had  some  conversation  with  Messrs. 
Young  and  Howe,  at  that  time  the  governors 
of  Dalhousie  College  and  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  as  to  a  new  school  law 
they  were  preparing  for  Novu  Scotia,  and  in 
which  important  improvements  were  introduced. 
I  had  at  that  time  no  thought  of  being  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  however,  I  was  surprised  with  the 
offer  of  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, established  under  the  new  law.  I  had 
many  reasons  for  declining  the  task,  but  my 
friends  would  take  no  refusal,  and  I  consoled  my- 
self with  the  consideration  that  the  visitation  of 
the  school  districtsthroughout  the  province,  which 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  would  give 
great  facilities  for  making  myself  acquainted  with 
the  geology  of  the  country.  For  three  years  I 
was  engaged  in  this  work,  and,  besides  writing 
educational  reports,  and  administering  the  new 
school  law,  conducting  an  educational  journal, 
visiting  schools,  and  holding  teachers'  institutes, 
had  collected  the  materials  for  several  papers 
published  in  England,  as  well  as  for  my  "  Acadian 
Geology,"  which,  however,  did  not  appear  till 
1885. 

In  1852,  when  on  a  geological  excursion  with 
my  friend.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  I  was  introduced 
by   him    to  Sir    Edmund    Head,    the    Governor 
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of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  much  occupied  at 
the  time  with  the  state  of  education  in  that 
province,  and  in  particularwith  that  of  its  provinc- 
ial university;  and  in  1854  he  invited  me,  alonp 
with  the  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  to  be  a  member  of  a 
commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  suggest 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  provincial 
university.  This  work  was  scarcely  finished 
when  Sir  Edmund  was  promoted  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  and  removed  to  Quebec, 
where,  under  the  new  charter  granted  to  McGill 
College  in  1852,  he  became  Visitor  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  pronounced 
literary  and  scientific  tastes,  and  an  active  worker 
in  the  reforms  then  recently  carried  out  in  the 
English  universities,  the  Governors  of  McGill 
naturally  counted  on  his  aid  in  the  arduous 
struggle  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  Sir  Edmund's  arrival, 
a  deputation  of  the  Board  waited  upon  him,  and 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  asked  his 
advice  was  the  filling  of  the  office  of  Principal, 
which  was  still  vacant.  Sir  Edmund  mentioned 
my  name  as  that  of  a  suitable  person.  At  first, 
as  one  of  them  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  they 
were  somewhat  disconcerted.  They  were  very 
desirous,  for  the  best  reasons,  to  follow  Sir 
Edmund's  counsel,  but  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
available  men  in  England,  of  some  of  whom  they 
had  already  heard,  they  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  should  name  a  comparatively  unknown 
colonist.  In  the  meantime,  ignorant  of  all  this, 
I  was  prosecuting  a  candidature  for  the  chair  of 
natural  history  in  my  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Forbes,  and  in  which  I  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  geologists  of  the  time.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
leave  Halifax  for  England  in  connection  with  this 
candidature,  intelligence  arrived  here  that  the 
Edinburgh  chair  had  been  filled  at  an  'sarlierdate 
than  my  friends  had  anticipated,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  reached  me  from  Judge  Day, 
offering  me  the  Principalship  of  McGill.  I  had 
determined  in  any  case  to  visit  England  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glas- 
gow, and  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  had 
promoted  my  Edinburgh  candidature,  but  post- 
poned my  departure  for  a  week  that  I  might  con- 


sult my  family ;  and  decided  to  accept  the  Montreal 
offer,  provided  that  a  professorship  of  geology  or 
natural  history  were  coupled  with  the  ,Dtfice. 
Thus  it  happened  that  I  became  connected  with 
McGill  in  its  infancy  under  its  new  management, 
and  the  story  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  Providence  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  as  we  may.  Its  lesson  is  that  young  men 
should  qualify  themselves  well  for  some  specialty, 
but  shouldalsobe  sufficiently  general  in  their  train- 
ing to  adapt  themselves  to  new  and  unforeseen 
pursuits. 

When  I  accepted  the  principalship  of  McGill 
I  had  not  been  in  Montreal,  and  knew  the  college 
and  men  connected  with  it  only  by  reputation.  I 
first  saw  it  in  October,  1855.  Materially  it  was 
represented  by  two  blocks  of  unfinished  and  partly 
ruinous  buildings,  st:>nding  amid  a  wilderness  of 
excavator's  and  mason's  rubbish,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  bushes.  The  grounds  were  unfenced, 
and  pastured  at  will  by  herds  of  cattle,  which  not 
only  cropped  the  grass  but  browsed  on  the  shrubs, 
leaving  unhurt  only  one  great  elm,  which  still 
stands  as  the  "founder's  tree,"  and  a  few  old  oaks 
and  butternuts,  most  of  v/hich  had  to  give  place 
to  our  new  buildings.  The  only  access  from  the 
town  was  by  a  circuitous  and  ungraded  cart 
track,  almost  impassable  at  night.  The  buildings 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  new  Board,  and  the 
classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  held  in  the 
upper  story  of  a  brick  building  in  the  town,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  High 
School.  I  had  been  promised  a  residence,  and 
this  I  found  was  to  be  a  portion  of  one  of  the  de- 
tached buildings  aforesaid — the  present  east  wing. 
It  had  been  very  imperfectly  finished,  was  desti- 
tute of  nearly  every  requisite  of  civilized  life,  and 
in  front  of  it  was  a  bank  of  rubbish  and  loose 
stones,  with  a  swamp  below,  while  the  interior 
was  in  an  indescribable  state  of  dust  and  disre- 
pair. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  found  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  a  body  of  able  and  earnest  men,  aware 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  fully 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  to  be 
attained,  and  having  sufficient  culture  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  to  appreciate  the  best  means 
for  attaining  these  ends.  They  were  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  means,  but  had  that  cour- 
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age  which  enables  risks  to  be  run  to  secure 
important  objects.  I  may  mention  here  a  few  of 
these  men.  Judge  Day  was  a  man  of  acute  legal 
mind,  well  educated  and  well  read,  a  clear  and 
persuasive  speaker,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  education,  and  esp)ecially  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  college  course  of  studies  in 
science  and  modern  literature.  Christopher 
Dunkin  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, educated  first  in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  in 
University  College,  and  who  had  held  a  tutorial 
position  in  Harvard  before  he  came  to  Canada. 
He  had  made  college  work  and  management  a 
special  study,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped  to 
have  been  himself  a  college  president  or  principal 
had  he  not  had  before  him  the  greater  attractions 
of  legal  and  political  success.  Hew  Ramsay 
was  an  admirable  example  of  an  educated  Scots- 
man of  literary  tastes  and  business  capacity. 
David  Davidson  was  also  a  product  of  Scottish 
college  training,  and  a  warm  and  zealous  friend 
of  education,  with  great  sagacity  and  sound 
judgment.  James  Ferrier  should  have  been 
mentioned  first.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Board  of  Royal  Institution,  and  senior  member  of 
the  new,  but  voluntarily  resigned  the  presidency 
in  favour  of  Judge  Day  m  the  interest,  as  he 
believed,  of  the  University.  He  was  longer  with 
us  than  any  of  the  others,  and  no  man  could  be 
a  more  devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Such  men  as  these  and  their  colleagues  ensured 
public  confidence  and  a  wise  and  enlightened 
management. 

The  University  at  this  time  had  no  library  and 
no  museum,  and  its  philr^'^ophical  apparatus  was 
limited  to  a  few  instruments  presented  to  it  some 
time  before  by  the  late  Mr.  Skakel.  I  had  to 
use  my  own  private  collections  and  specimens 
borrowed  from  the  Natural  History  Society  to 
illustrate  my  lectures.  The  High  School,  under 
the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  an  affiliated 
school,  and  we  could  look  to  it  as  likely,  in  a  few 
years,  to  furnish  us  with  a  larger  number  of 
students — a  hope  not  disappointed. 

But  our  great  difficulty  was  lack  of  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  the  seat  of  Government  being  at  the 
time  in  Toronto,  I  was  asked  to  spend  my  first 
Christmas  vacation  in  that  city  with  the  view  of 
securing  some  legislative  aid.     There  was  as  yet 


no  direct  railway  communication  between  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  and,  of  course,  no  Victoria 
Bridge.  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  amidst 
floating  ice,  and  had  to  travel  by  way  of 
Albany,  in  New  York  State,  Niagara,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  weather  was  stormy,  and  the  roads 
blocked  with  snow,  so  that  the  journey  to 
Toronto  occupied  five  days,  giving  me  a  shorter 
time  there  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  received, 
however,  a  warm  welcome  from  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  saw  most  of  the  ihembers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  obtained  some  information  as  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartier's  contemplated  Superior 
Education  Act,  passed  in  the  following  year,  and 
which  secured  for  the  first  time  the  status  of  the 
preparatory  schools,  while  giving  aid  to  the 
universities.  I  was  also  encouraged  by  Sir 
Edmund  and  Cartier  to  confer  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  the  governors  of  Mc- 
Gill,  on  my  return  to  Montreal,  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University.  This  was  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  following  year.  I  may  here 
remark  in  passing  that  the  McGill  Normal  School 
has,  in  my  judgment,  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful institutions  of  its  kind.  It  has  proved 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  our  Provincial  edu- 
cation of  every  grade,  has  indirectly  aided  the 
University,  has  been  deservedly  popular  through- 
out the  country,  and  has  had  the  good  will  and 
support  of  the  successive  Superintendents  of 
Education,  and  of  the  Provincial  governments  of 
both  political  parties. 

The  direct  aid,  however,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  was  small,  and  the 
next  movement  of  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
our  first  appeal  to  tiie  citizens  of  Montreal,  re- 
sult'-.ig  in  the  endowment  of  the  Molson  chair  of 
English  language  and  literature,  with  $20,000 
(subseq:iently  augmented  to  $40,000  by  J.  H.  R. 
Molson),  and  $35,000  from  other  benefactors. 
This  was  a  great  help  at  the  time,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  stream  of  liberality  which  has 
floated  our  University  barque  up  10  the  present 
date. 

In  connection  with  this  should  be  placed  the 
gift  of  the  Henry  Chapman  gold  medal,  the  first 
of  our  gold  medals.  The  liberality  of  the  citizens 
in  1857  encouraged  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
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strenfjthen  and  extend  the  teaching  staff  in  arts 
by  the  appointment  of  Professors  Johnston  and 
Cornish  and  shortly  afterwards  of  Professor 
Darey.  We  had  proposed  that  as  soon  as  the 
students  in  Arts  should  exceed  fifty  we  would 
venture  to  occupy  the  old  buildinp.  This  hap- 
pened in  i860,  and  we  accordingly  proceeded  to 
move  up  and  take  possession  of  the  centre  block, 
the  east  winp  being  used  for  residences.  The 
movement  was  a  fortunate  one,  for  it  suggested  to 
our  friend,  Mr.  WiUiam  Molson,  the  erection  of  a 
third  block,  corresponding  to  the  eastern  one,  to 
be  named  the  Wdliam  Molson  Hall,  and  which 
was  to  contain  the  convocation  room  and  library. 
This  was  the  original  limit  of  Mr.  Molson's  inten- 
tion, but  driving  up  one  day,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Molson,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  work, 
she  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
leave  it  unfinished,  and  that  it  would  be  well  at 
once  to  connect  nhe  three  blocks  of  buildings  in 
one  pile,  according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  hint  was  taken,  plans  were  prepared,  and 
one  of  the  connecting  buildings  became  our  first 
museum,  while  the  other  provided  a  chemical  and 
natural  science  class  room  and  laboratory.  Both 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  library,  were  seeds  of 
greater  things.  The  library  was  provided  with 
shelves  for  20,000  volumes,  while  we  possessed 
less  than  2,000,  and  at  first  it  was  distressing  to 
see  its  emptiness.  But  that  time  has  long  passed, 
and  after  crowding  it  with  additional  book- 
cases and  extending  it  into  an  adjoining  room, 
we  began  to  desire  larger  space,  now  happily 
supplied  by  the  magnificent  Peter  Redpath 
Library.  The  museum,  equally  empty,  received 
in  the  first  instance  a  portion  of  my  own  collcc- 
t.ons,  and  others  obtained  in  exchange  and  by 
purchase  from  my  own  resources.  In  this  way 
it  was  possible,  almost  from  the  first,  to  fill  it 
respectably,  for  a  museum  without  specimens  is 
even  more  forlorn  than  a  library  without  books. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  magnificent  collection  of  shells 
was  added  in  1869.  The  whole  furnished  the 
nucleus  for  the  Peter  Redpath  museum,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  Canadian  educational 
museums.  The  other  connecting  building  became 
the  home  of  our  chemistry  and  assaying,  in  which 
Dr.  Harrington,  with  the  aid  for  a  time  of  the 
late    Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  built   up    the   schools  of 


practical  chemistry  and  of  mining  and  assaying, 
which  have  trained  so  many  young  men  for  useful 
chemical  and  manufacturing  employment,  foi' 
mining  entorprisesand  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  have  sustained,  indirectly,  the  honour  course 
in  geology  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Thus  our 
resuming  possession  of  the  old  buildings  was 
successful  and  fruitful  of  new  enterprise,  and 
Mr.  Molson's  timely  aid  laid  the  foundation  of 
greater  successes  in  the  following  years. 

In  i860  we  entered  on  the  new  departure  of 
affiliating  colleges  in  arts  by  the  affiliation  of  St. 
Francis  College,  Richmond,  and  this  was  followed 
in  a  year  or  two  by  Morrin  College,  Quebec.  In 
this  matter  the  President  of  the  Boar<l  of  Govern- 
ors, Judge  Day,  and  the  Hon.  Judge  Dunkin  were 
very  earnest,  believing  that  these  affiliated  col- 
leges might  form  important  local  centres  of  the 
higher  education,  and  might  give  strength  to  the 
University.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  grown  in 
magnitude  as  we  had  hoped,  but  so  far  they  have 
had  a  useful  existence,  and  have  unquestionably 
done  educational  good,  and,  more  especially,  have 
enabled  some  deserving  and  able  men  to  obtain 
an  academical  education  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  denied  them.  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  Protestant  population  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  this  is  an  end  worthy  of  some  sacrifice 
for  its  attainment.  The  only  additional  college 
of  this  class  is  that  of  Stanstead,  added  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  In  1865  the  Congrega- 
tional College  of  British  America,  an  institution 
for  theological  education  only,  was  removed  to 
Montreal,  and  became  affiliated  to  the  University, 
and  has  been  followed  by  three  other  theological 
colleges.  The  value  of  these  to  the  University  no 
one  can  doubt.  They  not  only  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  students  in  arts,  but  to  their  character 
and  standing,  and  they  enable  the  University  to 
offer  a  high  academical  training  to  the  candidates 
for  the  Christian  ministry  in  four  leading  denom- 
inations, thus  rendering  it  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  enabling  us  to  boast 
that  we  have  aided  in  providing  for  the  scattered 
Protestant  congregations  of  this  Province  a  larger 
number  of  well  educated  pastors  than  they  could 
possibly  have  obtained  in  any  other  way,  while 
the  ministers  sent  out  into  the  country  have 
more  than  repaid  us  by  sending  students  to  the 
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classes  in  aii  our  faculties.  Our  system  in  this 
respect,  which  has  been  imitated  elsewhere, 
prejenfs,  for  Colonial  communities  at  least,  the 
best  solution  of  the  question  of  how  to  combine 
Christian  usefulness  with  freedom  from  denom- 
inational control. 

I  have  referred  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
University,  In  this  respect  we  have  always  been 
in  straitened  circumstances,  but  relief  has  often 
come  just  at  our  time  of  greatest  need,  though 
there  have  always  been  important  fields  of  useful- 
ness open  to  ns,  which  we  had  not  meant  to 
enter  upon.  Our  last  public  appeal  is  thus 
referred  to  in  a  publication  of  the  time :  "  At  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  1880-81  our  income 
had  ebbed  in  a  most  threatening  manner.  Being 
derived  mainly  from  mortgages  on  real  estate,  it 
had  run  some  risks  and  experienced  a  few  losses 
in  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  preceding  years. 
But  when  the  tide  of  commercial  prosperity 
turned,  a  greater  calamity  befell  us  in  the  fall  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  reduced  our  revenue 
by  nearly  twenty  per  cent.,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  no  decrease  of  expenditure  could  be  made 
without  actual  diminution  of  efficiency."  In  these 
.  circumstances  the  Board  of  Governors  found  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  most  unwelcome  retrench- 
ments, injurious  to  our  educational  work,  and 
which  some  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  avert, 
even  by  much  personal  sacrifice  and  privation. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1881,  we  con. 
vened  a  meeting,  not,  happily,  of  our  creditors 
but  of  our  constituents — the  Protestant  population 
of  Montreal — and  our  position  and  wants  were 
laid  before  them  most  ably,  and,  I  may  say,  even 
pathetically,  by  the  Chancellor,  Judge  Day,  and 
the  honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  Ramsay.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  large  and  influential  one,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
response  which  it  made.  There  was  no  hint  of 
blame  for  our  extravagance,  no  grudging  of  the 
claims  of  the  higher  education  which  we  repre- 
sented, but  a  hearty  and  unanimous  resolve  to 
sustain  the  University,  and  to  give  it  more  than 
the  amount  which  it  asked.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  the  contribution  of  $28,500  to  the 
endowment  fund,  besides  $26,335  to  special  funds, 
including  the  endowment  of  Mr,  W.  C.  McDon- 
ald's scholarships,  and  of  $18,445  in  annual  sub- 


scriptions, most  of  them  for  five  years.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  it  was  followed  by  two  of 
those  large  and  generous  bequests  of  which  this 
city  may  well  be  proud.  Major  Hiram  Mills,  an 
American  gentleman,  resident  for  twenty  years  in 
Montreal,  and  familiar  with  the  struggles  of  the 
University,  left  us,  by  will,  the  handsome  sum  of 
$43,000  to  endow  a  chair  in  his  name,  as  well  as 
a  scholarship  and  a  gold  medal.  On  this  endow- 
ment the  Governors  have  placed  the  chair  of 
Classical  Literature,  More  recently  our  late 
esteemed  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  David 
Greenshields,  has  added  to  the  many  kind  actions 
of  a  noble  and  generous  life  the  gift  of  $40,000  for 
the  endowment  of  a  chair  to  be  called  by  his 
name  (the  David  J.  Greenshield's  chair  of 
Chemistry). 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  that  I  should  con- 
tinue this  subject  further.  The  great  steps  in 
advance  of  the  last  few  years  are  pretty  well 
known.  In  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the 
gifts  include  the  following :  the  Thomas  Work- 
man endowment  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
of  $117,000,  supplemented  by  $20,000  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  McDonald;  the  W.  C.  McDonald  En- 
gineering Building,  valued,  with  its  equipment, 
at  $350,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $45,000  for  its 
maintenance,  and  also  the  endowment  of  the 
chair  of  Electrical  Engineering  with  the  sum  of 
$40,000 ;  the  erection  and  equipment  by  the 
same  gentleman  of  the  Physics'  Building,  valued 
at  $300,000,  with  two  chairs  of  Physics  and  en- 
dowments amounting  to  $90,000 ;  the  endowment 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  by  the  same  benefactor  with 
$150,000;  and  the  endowment  of  the  Gale  chair 
in  the  same  Faculty  with  $25,000  ;  the  large  gifts 
to  the  Medical  Faculty  by  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  and 
Mr.  J.  H,  R.  Molson,  and  other  benefactors, 
amounting  to  $269,000 ;  the  late  John  Frothing- 
ham  Principal  fund  of  $40,000,  founded  by  Mrs.  J. 
H,  R.  Molson  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Frothing- 
ham  ;  the  purchase  of  land  valued  at  $42,500  by 
Mr.  J. H.R. Molson  ;  the  further  endowment  by  the 
same  gentleman  of  the  chair  of  English  Litera- 
ture with  $20,000  ;  the  Philip  Carpenter  Fellow- 
ship with  endowment  of  $7,000 ;  the  Peter 
Redpath  Library  valued  at  $150,000,  with  $5,000 
annually  for  its  maintenance.  In  the  aggregate, 
these  gifts  of  citizens  of  Montreal  within  the  four 
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years,  1890-1894,  amount  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Many  minor  ^ifts 
also  testify  to  the  good  will  and  liberality  of  the 
citizens  penerally.  These  great  benefactions  are 
not  only  a  vast  addition  to  our  resources,  but  an 
earnest  for  the  future,  since  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  great  and  useful  endowments,  at- 
tracting so  many  students,  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  shall  ever  be  left  to  fall  into 
decay,  or  fail  to  be  supplemented  by  additional 
benefactions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  given  by  men  not 
graduates  of  the  University. 

With  respect  to  its  religious  aspect  and  its  form 
of  government,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Univer- 
sity has,  as  the  result  of  many  controversies  and 
experiences,  arrived  at  a  position  not  precisely 
identical  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in 
British  North  America.  Two  of  our  Universities, 
that  of  Toronto,  and  that  of  King's  College,  Nova 
Scotia,  are  altogether  national  in  their  char- 
acter. The  others  are  all  connected  with  special 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  McGill  College  occupies 
an  intermediate  position.  Under  the  control  of 
no  particular  church,  and  perfectly  open  in  the 
offer  of  its  benefits  to  all,  it  is  recognized  as  an 
institution  concentrating  the  support  of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations,  and  representing  their 
common  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  higher 
education.  It  is  exempt  from  the  contracting 
influence  and  limitation  of  field  incident  to  the 
former,  and  from  the  opposing  opinions  and  inter- 
ests that  are  so  liable  to  clash  in  the  latter,  and  it 
is  especially  suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
society  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  Protestant 
minority  is  united  on  this  subject  by  being  im- 
bedded in  a  Roman  Catholic  population  which 
provides  for  its  own  educational  wants  on  its  own 
principles. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  University  is 
another  result  of  the  long  trial  of  an  imperfect  sys- 
tem. The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  visitor  of 
the  University  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  man- 
agement of  its  financial  affairs  by  a  resident  body  of 
educated  and  business  men,  who  have  associated 
with  them,  in  the  more  purely  educational  busi- 
ness, representatives  of  all  the  faculties  and 
departments  and  afBliated  institutions,  and  also 
of  the  body  of  graduates,  affords  a  stable  and 


efficient  ruling  body,  exempt  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  deficiency  of  business  talent  often  so  con- 
spicuous when  merfly  college  men  rule,  and  from 
the  injudicious  despotism  sometimes  practised  by 
public  boards,  when  freed  from  college  influence. 
No  better  system  could  be  devised,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  University,  for  avoiding  the 
evils  of  a  double  jurisdiction,  and  for  securing 
vigourous  and  harmonious  action. 

But  of  all  that  has  grown  out  of  the  early 
struggles  of  McGill  College,  its  broad  character 
as  a  University,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  most  important  point.  No  question  can 
now  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  strike  deep  its 
roots  into  society  by  preparatory  schools.  The 
success  of  its  High  School  and  its  Normal  and 
Model  Schools,  gives  suflicient  practical  proof  of 
the  value  of  these  departments  of  its  work.  No 
question  can  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  extend 
its  field  of  operations  into  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  special  professional  pursuits.  It  had 
already  done  this  more  extensively  than  any  other 
University  in  British  America,  and  with  large  and 
manifest  benefit  both  to  society  and  to  its  own 
interests.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  any 
longer  be  maintained  that  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional studies  alone  are  required  in  Canada.  The 
increasing  number  of  under-graduates  in  Arts  show 
that  classical,  mathematical,  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical culture  are  more  and  more  desired,  as 
preparatory  to  professional  and  public  life. 

If  the  future  may  be  anticipated  from  the  past, 
the  utility  of  the  University  will,  in  the  time  to 
come,  go  on  increasing  and  widening,  growing 
with  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  pervading  all 
departments  of  useful  and  honourable  occupation. 
An  endowment  such  as  Mr.  McGill  first  gave,  is, 
probably,  of  all  investments  of  money,  that  which 
yields  the  richest  returns  and  most  surely 
advances  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  experi- 
ence of  older  nations  has  shown  that  such  endow- 
ments survive  changes  of  religion,  of  dynasty,  of 
social  and  political  systems,  and  go  on  bearing 
fruit  from  age  to  age.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  so 
here  also,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
original  endowment  of  McGill  appears  but  as 
the  little  germ  from  which  a  great  tree  has 
sprung — the  spring  which  gives  birth  to  a  mighty 
river. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  Trinity  CoileRC 
and  University,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  University  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  greatly  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Strachan,  the  first  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  then  Archdeacon  of  York, 
that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  applied  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Bathurst,  for  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  at  Toronto,  then  called 
York.  The  particular  request  made  to  the  Home 
Government  was  for  permission  to  exchange 
certain  lands  which  had  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  for  others  more  suitable 
and  available.  The  exchange  was  permitted 
and  on  March  15th,  1827,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  Peregrine,  a  Royal  Charter  was 
obtained. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  to  Sir  P. 
Maitland,  March  31st,  1827,  informing  him  that 
His  Majesty  had  "  been  pleased  to  grant  a  Royal 
Charter  by  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal, 
for  establishing  at  or  near  the  Town  of  York,  in 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  one  College,  with 
the  style  and  privileges  of  a  University,  for  the 
education  and  instruction  of  youth  in  Arts  and 
Faculties,  to  continue  forever  to  be  called  King's 
College."  When  the  land  was,  at  an  earlier 
period,  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  it  had 
been  stated  that  it  was  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  the  Province  in  sound  learning  and 
religion.  In  accordance  with  this  intention,  the 
preamble  of  the  Charter  set  forth  that  "  whereas 
the  establishment  of  a  College  within  our  Prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  in  North  America,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  for  their  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature 
which   are   taught   in   our    Universities  of  this 
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Kingdom,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Province,"  and  so  forth. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  two  theological 
Professors  should  be  appointed,  one  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
President,  Professors  and  other  officials  of  the 
University,  no  religious  test  should  be  required, 
except  that  those  engaged  in  teaching  should 
sign  a  declaration  that,  in  adverting  to  religious 
subjects,  they  would  distinctly  recognize  the 
truth  of  t^e  Christian  religion,  and  abstain 
altogethci  from  inculcating  particular  doctrines. 
The  appointment  of  a  theological  professor 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  that  Church  obtaining  a  Royal  Charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  proposal  were  dropped. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  controver- 
sies which  arose  with  respect  to  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  University.  The  corner-stone 
of  King's  College  was  laid  April  23,  1842,  but 
the  building  became  a  Professor's  residence  and 
the  work  of  the  College  was  begun  on  June  8, 
1843,  in  the  old  Parliament  Buildings  in  Front 
Street.  The  repeated  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  character  of  the  College  had  led 
Dr.  Strachan — consecrated  in  1839  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Toronto — and  his  friends,  to  take 
measures  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for 
ordination  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution. This  was  also  promoted  by  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Bethune,  afterwards  Dr.  Strachan's  succes- 
sor in  the  See  of  Toronto ;  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Toronto,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scadding,  still  happily  surviving,  and  known 
to  all  as  the  venerable  historian  of  the  city. 
It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  this  work  here,  as  it  was 
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tho  lH'j,'iiininR()f  thtj  Theological  Faculty  of  Trin- 
ity Collcjju.  The  clcr^iynuMi  inuntioru-d  havinj,' 
reportc'tl  to  the  Hishop,  it  was  annoiiiiced  in  The 
Church  of  Novetiibcf  27th,  i«4i,  that  the  Hishop 
had  appuinttil  the  "  Rev.  A.  N.  Hithuni-,  Kictor 
of  Cobourg  and  one  of  His  Lordship's  chaplairjs, 
to  be  I'rofessor  of  Theolofjy  in  this  Diocese." 
Camiidates  for  Holy  Orders  were  rtupiired  first 
to  pass  an  examination  before  one  of  the  Bishop's 
chaplains  and  afterwards  to  sui)niit  to  a  course 
of  instruction  from  the  I'rofessor,  and  receive 
his  approval,   before   they  coulil   present   ihein- 


■r  , 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune. 

selves  for  ordination.  The  scheme  seems  to  have 
prospered,  as,  during  the  whole  period  of  Mr. 
Hethune's  work,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
was  about  fifteen  ;  and,  from  its  opening  in  1842 
to  its  close  in  1851,  forty-five  of  them  were 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders. 

King's  College,  opened,  as  has  been  said, 
June  8th,  1843,  was  denominational  to  the  extent 
that  it  had  an  Anglican  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Chapel  services  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England ; 


but   no  students   except   those  belonging  to  the 

Mnglish    Church     were    required    to   attend  the 

service.     In    spite   of  this,    unceasing  attempts 

were    made    in    the    Legislature    to    alter    tiiu 

religious  character  of  the  University.     It  would 

be  useless   here   to    follow  the  conflict  between 

the  two  parties,  each  of  which  had  a  perfectly 

intelligible   point    of   view.      Bishop    Strachan 

was  naturally  mortifu-d  that  the  work  to  which 

he    had    consecrated    many    hours    of    anxious 

thought   and  toil   should   be,   in   his  judgment, 

undone,     whilst     his    opponents    were    equally 

resolute  in  the  endeavour  to  destroy  what  they 

regarded    as    the    sectarian    character    of    the 

Provincial  University.     After  several  unsuccess* 

ful    efforts    an    Act    was   passed,    which  came 

into  effect  on  January  x,  1850,  abolishing  religious 

teaching   in   the    College,    and  suppressing  the 

Theological  Faculty.     King's  College  came  to  an 

end,  and  the   University  of  Toronto  ultimately 

took  its  place.     All  the  endowments  were  vested 

in  the  new  corporation. 

Bishop  Strachan  was  now  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  but  he  had  faith  in  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  contended,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making 
clear  his  position  in  relation  to  the  changed  state 
of  things.     It  has  often  been  discussed  whether 
the  Bishop  would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
he  had  set  up  a  Church  of  England  College  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  instead  of  establishing  a 
Church  University.     As  the  object  of  this  paper 
is  historical  and  not  controversial,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  writer's  business  to  discuss  this  question.     It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  Dr.  Strachan  seems 
to  have  carried  the  great  majority   of   English 
Church  people  with  him  in  his  plans.    The  Bishop 
lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  vigourous  pastoral 
'letter,  February  7,  1850,  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the   Diocese,   then   embracing  the  whole  of 
Ontario,   urging  them   to  assist   in  founding  a 
University  which  should  give  the  highest  secular 
instruction,  along  with  some  religious  education. 
After  referring  to  what  he  considered  the  ungen- 
erous   treatment    of   the    Church   of    England, 
especially  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  Lower  Province,  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeds  to  point    out   the   duties  of    his  people, 
Feconded  as  it  was  to  be  by  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land.    "  We   are   commencing  ",    he  says,  "  no 
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Utopiiiii  schetiu'.  A  vnry  moderate  exertion  on 
tlic  part  ol  tlu!  triii;  sons  of  the  C'liiucli  wi'.l  place 
U!«  in  a  cunnuandin^  position  of  iiscftdness.  Tlie 
Chureli  oi^;lit  ti)  tlo  notliiiin  by  lialvis.  I  lie 
UniverHity  must  comprise  an  eiitne  system,  h.isud 
on  ruli^;ion.  Every  branch  of  kiiiiwlecl^;c  cher- 
ished at  Oxford  ami  Cambriili.;e  must  bo  carefully 
and  substantially  tauK'lit.  Wo  desire  a  Univer- 
sity which,  fed  by  the  lieaveidy  stream  of  pure 
religion,  may  communicate  fuel  to  the  lamp  of 
(;eniub  and  enable  it  to  burn  with  a  bri'r^htur  und 
purer  flame.  Thus  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  with 
alt  that  adds  real  embellisnment  to  life,  will  be 
studied  with  more  pursuvorance  and  order  fnr 
moral  ends,  .  .  .  and  all  will  be  bouiul  to(,'ether 
by  that  pure  principle  of  love  which  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  is  the  begitming  ami  ending  of  our 
being.  For  this  reason  we  will  have  in  our 
University  daily  habitual  worship,  that  we  may 
possess  a  conscious  feeling  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence ;  and  this  will  produce  such  an  ardent 
arpiration  after  goodness  as  will  consecrate  every 
movement.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  overlook 
academical  honours.  That  nothin^j  may  be 
wanting  on  my  part,  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  England,  should  the  encouragement  I  receive 
be  such  as  I  have  reason  to  expect,  and  urge  the 
prayer  of  your  petitions  to  the  ^Jueen  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted my  seventy-second  year  before  I  can  read; 
London,  of  which  more  than  fifty  years  have  been 
spent  in  Canada  ;  and  one  of  my  chief  objects, 
during  all  that  time,  was  to  bring  King's  College 
into  active  operation.  ...  I  shall  not  rest  satis- 
Hed  till  I  have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  restore 
the  College  under  a  holier  and  more  perfect  form. 
The  result  is  with  a  higher  power,  and  I  may 
still  be  doomed  to  disappointment;  but  it  is 
God's  work,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  be 
restored,  although  I  may  not  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment or  live  to  behold  it." 

There  was  a  very  genoril  response  to  the 
Bishop's  letter.  Meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  Diocese  and  resolutions  were  passed  aflirming 
the  Bishop's  resolve.  A  petition  to  the  Queen 
was  drawn  up  and  lirgely  signed,  praying  for  the 
grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  for  the  new  University. 
It  was  signed  by  11,731  persons,  mostly  heads  of 
families,   and   among  them  were  the  names  of 
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Archdeacons  Stewart  and  Hilhiiiu',  Uev.  II.  J. 
(alUrvvarils  l)(.in;  (iraselt,  (.^liief  Justice  Sir  J. 
Miverluy  Robinson,  Chief  Justice  Macaulay,  Mr, 
Justice  DrapiiJ.  B.  Rubifisoii,  afterwards  Lieu- 
teiiant-Goveriio4  ()fC>nt.irio,and  many  other  promi- 
nent Churchmen.  I'revioiis  tothe  Bislinp'sdepar- 
ture  for  ICiigland  ho  received  addresses  from  the 
Anglican  congregations  of  the  city  to  which  he  made 
an  affectionate  response.  The  time  lixed  lor  the 
Bishop's  de|)artiiro  from  the  wharf  was  nine 
o'clock,  but  the  start  was  delayed  until  noon. 
Yit  a  multitude  of  people  remained  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  brave  old  man  who  was  going  forth, 
at  the  call  of  duty,  ami  in  his  old  age,  to  do  what 
he  regarded  as  needful  work  for  the  Church. 
Most  of  those  who  were  present  have  passed 
away,  but  one  of  them  has  declared  that  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  vast  assembly  which 
witnessed  tlu;  Bishop's  departure. 

Before  this  a  considerable  response  had  been 
iiiaile  to  his  appeal,  and  soon  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000  was  subscribed  in  money,  land  and  stocks. 
The  Bisl'.op's  reception  in  England  was  most 
conlial,  and  he  obtaineil  subscriptions  amounting 
to  ;ry,ooo  from  the  S.P.C.K.,  the  S.P.G.,  and 
private  persons,  as  well  as  an  annual  grant  of 
£"400  from  the  S.I'.G.  antl  seven  acres  and  a  half 
ot  land  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Meanwhile  a  I'rovisional  Council  was  appointed 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  undertaking,  and  active  measures  were 
adopted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Churchmen 
throughout  the  Province.  The  meetings  of  the 
Council  were  held  at  stated  periods,  and  the 
progress  of  their  exertions  was  duly  reported  to 
the  Bishop  during  his  stay  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1S50)  Doctors 
Hodder  and  Bovell  organized  a  School  of  Metli- 
cino  under  the  title  of  the  "  Upper  Canada 
School  of  Medicine";  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
Bishop,  a  deputation  from  the  School  waited 
upon  him  and  offered  their  services  as  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  the  projected  Universit)'.  This 
offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  the  Faculty  met  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  where  a  large  meeting 
assembled.  Bishop  Strachan  took  the  chair  ami 
ilelivered  an  impressive  address  to  the  audience  ; 
immediately  afterwards  the  lectures  were  begun. 
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The  work  was  carried  on  wilh  considerable  suc- 
cess for  some  years  ;  but  circumstances  occurred 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  seemed  to 
render  desirable  the  discontinuance  of  the  School. 
After  being  in  abeyance  for  several  years  a  Med- 
ical Faculty  was  again  formed  in  1871,  consisting 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  former  Faculty 
and  other  well  known  and  successful  medical 
teachers.  This  new  body  was  then  constituted 
the  Medical  department  of  Trinity  University  on 
a  broader  basis  than  its  predecessor ;  and  its 
subsequent  history  has  given  it  a  high  position 


Dr.  James  Buvell. 

amoug  the  medical  schools  of  this  Continent. 
In  1S77  it  was  considered  desirable,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  tile  University  and  the  Medical  Faculty 
alike,  and  even  necessary  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain chanq;es  in  the  Provmcial  legislation  with 
respect  to  Medical  eiiucation,  that  the  Medical 
Faculty  should  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  On- 
tario for  a  special  Act  of  Incorporatior'  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  School  thus  became 
the  Trinity  Medical  School,  until  1888,  when  it 
was  raised  to   the  standing   of  a   College,  and 


became  Trinity  Medical  College.  The  relations 
between  the  University  and  the  Medical  College 
have  been  amicable  and  cordial ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  College  are  a  matter  of  earnest  care  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  University.  Under  its 
Act  of  Incorporation  the  College  is  aiHiliated  to 
several  Universities;  to  Trinity  primarily,  and 
also  to  Toronto,  Queen's  and  Manitoba.  It  is 
fully  recognized  by  all  Colleges  in  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  grant  Medical 
and  Surgical  diplomas,  besides  having  all  the 
powers  required  by  a  Medical  College  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  teaching. 

Early  in  January,  1851,  the  Provisional  Coun- 
cil took  measures  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
College  buildings,  the  estimated  cost  not  to 
e.\ceed  ;f8,ooo.  The  design  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kivas  Tully  was  adopted,  and  on  March  13th 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Metcalfe,  Wilson  and 
Forbes  was  accepted  for  the  sum  of  ;f  7,845,  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  The  first  sod  was  turned  by  the  Bishop, 
March  17th,  1851.  On  April  30th  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  him  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
bly, consisting  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Diocese,  the  College  Council,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  Medical  Faculty,  with  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  A  service  was  first  held  in 
St.  George's  Church,  at  which  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bethune, 
from  Romans  xiv.  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin."  At  the  end  of  the  service  the 
Bishop,  clergy  and  congregation  formed  in  pro- 
cession, and  marched  along  Queen  Street  to  the 
site  of  the  College.  A  bottle,  contaming  the 
coins  and  documents  intended  to  be  placed 
under  the  stone,  was  handed  to  the  Bishop  by 
Dr.  Burnside,  and  Chief  Justice  Robinson  read 
the  inscription  on  the  brass  plate,  an  English 
translation  of  which  was  read  by  Professor  Hod- 
der,  of  the  Medical  College.  It  is  of  interest  to 
remember  the  names  of  those  who  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  this  undertaking. 
The  original  Trustees  were  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Grasett,  G.  W.  Allan,  and  Lewis  Moffatt.  The 
Treasurers  were  the  Hon.  G.  Crookshank,  the 
Hon.  William  Allan,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Gordon. 
The  members  of  the  College  Council,  besides  the 
Bishop,  were  Archdeacon  Stuart  and  Archdeacon 
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Bethune,  Dr.  Burnside,  Chief  Justice  J.  B. 
Robinson,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  Chief  Justice 
Macaulay,  J.  Arnold,  L.  Moffatt,  the  Hon.  J. 
Gordon,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Sprag^e,  P.  M.  Van- 
koughnet,  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Jameson,  E.  M.  Hod- 
der,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Strachan,  and  Sir  Allan  N.  Mc- 
Nab;  the  Secretary  was  Mr.  Thomas  Champion. 
The  stone  was  laid  by  the  Bishop,  after  which 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab, 
congratulating  His  Lordship  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  efforts.  A  Latin  address 
was  read  by  Master  John  Bethune,  a  son  of  the 
Archdeacor,  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  Grammar  School,  to  which  the 
Bishop  made  a  suitable  reply  in  the  same  langu- 
age, after  which  Prayers  were  said  by  the  Arch- 
deacon and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  and  the 
Benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop. 

By  the  beginning  of  1852  the  buildings  were 
ready  for  use,  and  steps  had  beei;  taken  to  secure 
an  efficient  teaching  staff.     The  first  Provost  of 
the  College  was  the  Rev.  George  Whitaker,  m.a.. 
Fellow    of    Queen's   College,     Cambridge    (6th 
Classic),  who  was   also   Professor  of  Divinity. 
The  other  Professors  were  the  Rev.  E.  St.  John 
Parry,  m.a.,  Balliol  College,    Oxford  (ist   class 
in  Classics),  Professor  of  Classics;  the  Rev.  G. 
C.  Irving,   m.a.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(8th  Wrangler),  Professor  of  Mathematics;  and 
H.  G.  Hind,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.     Pro- 
vost Whitaker   was  not    only   a  scholar,  but  a 
speaker  and  preacher  of  eminence,    and   it  is 
agreed  that,   as   the   College   entered   upon   its 
career  with  very  bright  prospects,  so  it  achieved 
immediate  and  very  remarkable  success  consider- 
ing its  resources  and  circumstances.    The  inaug- 
uration of  the  College  took  place  on  Thursday, 
January  15th,   1852.      A    service   was   held  at 
eleven  a.m.  in  the  temporary  chapel  (now  the 
library)  of  the  College.     Provost  Whitaker  said 
the  service,  and  Professors  Parry  and  Irving  read 
the  lessons.     After  morning  prayer  the  congre- 
gation proceeded  to  the  Entrance  Hall,  which 
for  a  good  many  years  served  also  for  Convoca- 
tion  Hall.      The   Bishop  took   his  seat  at  the 
north  end  of  the  dais,  in  his  robes,  and  on  either 
side  of  him   were  placed    the  Council  of  the 
College,  the   Provost   and   Professors    and  the 
clergy,  all  in  their  robes.     Below  the  dais  were 


seated  the  students  and  matriculants,  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  occupied  by  the  public.  lu 
spite  of  its  being  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the 
winter,  many  ladies  were  present. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  students 
signing  the  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  College,  as  follows :  "  I  (A.  B.)  do  hereby 
promise  and  declare  that  I  will,  with  God's  help, 
during  my  residence  in  this  College,  faithfully 
obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  diligently  attend  to 
the  studies  required  of  me."     The  theological 
students  then  signed  the  Thirty-nine   Articles. 
Each  student  was  presented  to  the  Provost,  who 
admitted  him  with  the  words  :  "  Ego  anctoritate 
mihi  commissa   admitto   te  in  Collegium  S.  S. 
Trinitatis  :   Tu   autem    Deum  timeto,  Reginain 
honorato,  virtutem  colito.     Disciplinis   bonis  in 
hoc  collegio  operam  dato."    The  Bishop,  in  his 
speech,  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  great 
success  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  endeav- 
ours.    He  had  done  much  in  England  ;  but  he 
believed  that  much  more  would  have  been  done 
had  he  been  able  to  lengthen  his  sojourn  in  the 
Mother  Country.     It  would  be  possible,  however, 
to  renew  the  appeal,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Canada,  and  they  might  also  lay  their  case 
before   their    fellow-Churchmen   in    the  United 
States.      It   may  be   of  interest   to  quote    the 
Bishop's  remarks  on  the  determination  of  the 
locality  for  the  University : 

"  Our  first  pressing  object  was  to  find  a  suitable 
site  for  the  University,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
Diocese  it  should  be  placed.    A  very  kind  message 
was  sent  from  Niagara,  offering  a  splendid  dona- 
tion of  fifty  acres  of  land  close  to  the  town,  on 
which  to  erect  the  University  buildings.      This 
was  a  great  temptation,  for  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  eligible  locality  for  a  seat  of  learning  in 
all  Upper  Canada.     The  beauty  of  the  town  and 
di°tiict,  the  central   position   and   comparative 
retirement  were  much  in  its  favour.     A  like  offer 
was  made  from  Cobourg,  which  also  possesses 
many  local  advantages,  and  which  had  for  many 
years  been  the  seat  of  our  Theological  Seminary. 
Intimations  were  also  made  from   Hamilton  of 
great  encouragement,  should  it  be  chosen  for  the 
seat  of  the  institution.     But,  as  it  could  only  be 
placed  in  one  locality,  it  seemed  reasonable  that 
the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  them,  should  be  carefully 
weighed.     First,  it  appeared  that  the  donors  in 
England,  though  placing  full  power  to  determine 
this  and  every  other  matter  respecting  Trinity 
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College  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  expressed  a 
desire  that  it  should  be  at  or  near  the  Bishop's 
See,  that  it  mip;ht  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  superintendence.  Moreover,  Toronto,  from 
its  central  situation,  is  more  fjenerally  convenient 
for  the  whole  Diocese  than  any  other  place,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  subscribed 
within  the  Diocese  was  contributed  by  its  inhab- 
itants, much  of  it  in  the  expectation,  if  not  on  the 
condition,  that  it  should  be  at  or  near  it.  These 
different  grounds  decided  the  question  in  favour 
of  Toronto,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction. 

Speaking  to  the  students,    the  Bishop  said : 
"  Suffer  me  to  remmd  you  that  in  this  College  you 
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The  Rev.  Provost  Whifaker. 

will  enjoy  every  facility  and  incentive  to  active 
exertion  which  you  can  desire ;  and  do  not  forget 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  has 
pronounced  knowledge  power,  and  ignorance 
degradation.  Above  all,  whether  you  pursue 
your  studies  with  the  view  of  advancing  in  the 
several  professions  to  which  you  are  destined,  or 
merely  for  the  cultivation  of  your  minds,  never 
omit  to  improve  tlie  means  of  rej^'ulating  your 
moral  conduct  and  forming  your  hearts.  Hold 
fast   the   conviction   that  you  are  following  the 


allotted  path  of  duty  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  One  with  whom  is  the  result  ot  all 
your  labours,  and  under  a  deep  responsibility  to 
One  with  whom  isno  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.  To  you  whose  destination  is  the 
sacred  Ministry  I  would  say:  To  what  nobler 
aim  can  you  dedicate  your  faculties  and  acquire- 
ments than  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  of 
our  common  faith,  and  defend  them  from  the 
assaults  of  infidelity.  Be  not  content  with  medi- 
ocrity. Aspire  to  that  eminence  which  has  been 
attained  by  the  great  preachers  of  other  ages,  the 
honoured  champions  of  the  Protestant  faith." 

The  words  of  the  Bishop  were  seconded 
by  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  a  former  pupil 
of  Dr.  Strachan's.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  speak  what  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
ofallwhoare  around  me,  when  I  assure  Your 
Lordship  of  our  cordial  sympathy  with  those 
feelings  which  must  possess  your  mind  when 
you  look  upon  the  building  in  which  w«»  are 
assembled,  and  consider  the  occasion  which 
has  called  us  together  within  its  walls."  In  con- 
cluding he  said,  "  Ours  is  no  new  faith.  It  is  not 
from  the  Reformation  that  the  Church  of  England 
dates  her  existence.  .  .  It  is  the  Church 
which  from  age  to  age  the  Sovereign  has  sworn 
to  support.  Centuries  have  passed  since  holy 
martyrs  have  perished  at  the  stake  rather  than 
deny  her  doctrines  ;  and  the  soil  of  England 
is  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  countless  worthies 
who  have  sunk  to  their  rest  professing  her  creed 
and  invoking  blessings  on  her  labours,  after 
lives  illustrated  by  piety  and  learning  and  devoted 
in  the  purest  spirit  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
May  the  honour  be  conceded  to  Trinity  College, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  of  havmg  produced 
men  who,  by  their  learning  and  virtues,  may 
establish  as  strong  a  claim  to  the  grateful 
admiration  of  posterity."  These  adddresses 
were  followed  by  others  in  the  same  spirit 
by  Archdeacon  Bethune  and  Provost  Whitaker, 
the  Archdeacon  handing  over  to  the  Provost 
the  Work  of  preparing  candidates  for  ordination, 
which  he  had  so  long  conducted  with  great 
success. 

Among  the  "provisional  statutes"  are  the 
following  which  are  still  in  force  ;  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  work  of  the  University  has,  since 
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that  time,  been  greatly  enlarged :  "  i.  The 
Head  of  Trinity  College  shall  be  styled  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College.  2.  The  Provost 
shall  be  a  clergyman,  in  Holy  Orders,  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  3.  The 
Provost  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  said  College.  4.  There 
shall  be  also  for  the  present  in  the  said  College 
a  Professor  of  Classics  and  a  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 5.  Every  Professor  of  Arts  or  Faculties 
in  the  said  College  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  shafll,  upon  his  admission  to  office,  sign 
and  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion 
as  declared  and  set  fcrth  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon."  Among  the  regulations  for  students 
was  the  following,  which  is  still  partially  in  force: 
"  Students  holding  Scholarships  will  in  all  cases 
be  required  to  reside  in  College ;  but  other 
students,  whose  parents  live  in  Toronto,  may 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  residence  after  special 
application  made  for  that  purpose  to  the  Provost ; 
provided  only  that  such  students  are  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  morning  Chapel  and 
Lectures."  The  requirement  as  to  Chapel  attend- 
ance has  been  reduced  in  the  case  of  students 
residing  out  of  the  College. 

The  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  now  con- 
sisted of  the  Bishop,  the  Trustees  and  Treasurers 
already  named,  and  the  Council,  of  which 
the  following  became  members  ;  The  Provost ; 
Professors  Hodder,  Vankoughnet,  Parry  and 
Irving;  Archdeacons  Stuart  and  Bethune ;  Dr. 
Burnside  ;  the  Hon.  Cb*ef  Justice  Robinson  ;  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  M.A.;  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
Macaulay;  John  Arnold;  Lewis  Moffatt ;  the 
Hon.  James  Gordon  ;  the  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor 
Spragge  ;  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Jameson;  James 
M.  Strachan;  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab,  m.p.p.,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  McGrath.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  College  were  as  follows :  Provost^ 
Reverend  George  Whitaker,  M.A.,  Cantab.  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  ;  the  Provost,  Professor  of 
Classics  ;  Reverend  Edward  St.  John  Parry,  m.a., 
Oxon,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Reverend 
George  Clark  Irving,  b,a.,  Cantab.  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  Prt)fessors  were  as  follows : 
Obstetrics,  E.  M.  Hodder,  M.D.,  m.r.c.s.,  Eng- 


land" Institutes  of  Medicine,  James  BovcU,  m.d., 
M.R.C.S.,  England;  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  Henry  Melville,  M.u.,  Edinburgh  ;  An- 
atomy and  Physiology,  N.  Bethune,  M.u.,  M.K.c.s., 
England ;  Practice  of  Medicine,  F.  Badgley, 
M.O.,  M.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh;  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  W.  Hallowell,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.,  Edin- 
burgh. The  Faculty  of  Law  included  J.  11.  Ha- 
garty,  q.c,  the  Hon.  J.  Hillyard  Cameron,  y.c, 
and  P.  M.  Vankoughnef,  q.c. 

In  1853  Dr.  Burnside  made  to  the  College  the 
munificent  gift  of  £"6,000,  a  portion  of  which  was 
used  to  establish  two  Burnside  Scholarships. 
The  first  change  in  the  College  staff  occurred  in 
1855  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Parry,  who 
had  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  Leamington 
College.  Professor  Parry  became  well  known  in 
England  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  as  the  author 
of  an  excellent  Greek  Grammar  now  in  common 
use  in  the  great  English  Schools.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  John  Ambery,  m.a.,  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  In  1856  Professor  Irving 
resigned,  returning  to  England,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev,  E.  K.  Kendall,  m.a.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1859  Professor  Ambery  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Classical  Master  in  a  school  called  the 
Model  Grammar  School,  set  up  by  Dr.  Ryereon, 
then  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Can- 
ada West.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  Professor- 
ship by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  m.a.,  Oxford. 
In  i860,  Professor  Kendall  having  resigned. 
Professor  Irving  returned  to  his  former  post, 
but  besides  being  Professor  of  Mathematics  he 
became  also  Vice-Provost  of  the  College. 

Professor  Hatch  resigned  in  1862  and,  after 
filling  the  office  of  Professor  of  Classics  in  Mor- 
rin  College,  Quebec,  for  a  few  years,  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  held  several  posts  of 
importance  in  the  University,  being  Bampton 
Lecturer  in  1880.  He  was  subsequently  Hibbert 
Lecturer.  In  1863  Professor  Ambery  returned 
to  the  Classical  Chair.  Professor  Irving  was 
made  Rector  of  Bishop's  College  School,  Len- 
noxville,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  had 
been  elected  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  Mathe- 
matical Chair  thus  left  vacant  was  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  William  Jones,  m.a.,  formerly  Scholar 
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of  St.  John's  College,  and  Wrangler.  Professor 
Hind  was  also  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bovell  in  the 
Chair  of  Physical  Science.  It  should  here  be 
noted  that  several  of  the  changes  took  place  on 
account  of  the  marria^je  of  the  Professors.  As 
the  students  were  required  to  reside  in  the  Col- 
lege (this  has  always  been  one  of  its  distinctive 
features)  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  Pro- 
fessors should  do  the  same.  The  number  of  the 
staff  has  so  greutly  increased  that  this  rule  has 
now  been  considerably  relaxed,  and  there  is  some 
danger  in  this  direction.  The  Corporation,  how- 
ever, reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  requiring 
the  resignation  of  any  Professors  who  may  marry. 
In  1864  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
endowment,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Murray,  after- 
wards Archdeacon  of  Niagara,  consented  to  visit 
England  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Murray's  visit 
was  in  every  way  interesting  and  gratifying.  He 
was  invited  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral; 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Banquet,  and  in  every  position  worthily  repre- 
sented the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  people 
of  Canada.  After  his  return  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Rev.  \V.  S.  Darling  and  resulted 
in  an  increase  to  the  endowment  of  $22,000. 

Bishop  Strachan  was  taken  away  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  1867,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  At 
his  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
November,  there  was  a  demonstration  of  univer- 
sal respect  and  regret  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed 
anywhere.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  St. 
James'  Church.  He  left,  by  will,  his  valuable 
library  to  Trinity  College,  and  also,  in  his  own 
words,  "  The  splendid  silver  epergne  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  large  number  of  my  former 
pupils,  to  be  held  by  the  said  College,  in  perpet- 
uity, and  always  to  be  used  at  the  annual 
dinners,  and  on  other  proper  occasions."  The 
silver  epergne  presented  to  the  Bishop  by  the 
City  Council,  in  recognition  of  the  Bishop's 
services  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1842, 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Strpchan,  the 
Bishop's  daughter-in-law  and  a  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Robinson.     The  handsome  r 

inkstand,  which  was  a  gift  of  the  clerg}  >  .ie 
Diocese  to  their  Bishop,  was  presented  by  Mrs, 
Strachan  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  to  be  handed 
on  to  the  successor  in  the  See.      It  is  now  in  use 


at  the  See  House  by  the  present  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  The  silver  trowel  used  by  the  Bishop 
in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Trinity  College 
was  given  by  the  same  lady  to  Professor  Jones 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Mathematical  Chair.  It  was  tc  be 
retained  by  him  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death 
given  to  the  College.  This  trowel  was  used  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Toronto  (the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Sweatman)  in  November,  i88g,  in  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  west  wing  of  the  College 
building;  and  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
eastern  wing  in  June,  1894. 

In  1875  Professor  Ambery  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Classics,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  H. 
E.  Maddock,  m.a.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  An  important  addition  was  made 
to  the  College  buildings — the  first  since  their 
opening — in  the  handsome  Convocation  Hall  of 
the  University.  The  late  Mr.  James  Henderson 
had  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  College;  and,  although  no  provision 
to  that  effect  had  been  made  in  his  will,  his 
family  generously  made  over  $4,000  to  its  funds. 
The  Corporation  decided  to  use  this  gift,  together 
with  a  legacy  of  $4,000  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Street,  of 
Clark  Hill,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Convocation 
Hall.  The  Hall  was  opened  in  November,  1877, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Allan,  d.c.l.,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  succession  to  the  Hon.  John  Hillyard 
Cameron,  Q.c,  d.c.l.  ;  and  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  Convocations  and  other  meetings  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  University.  In  1878 
Professor  Maddock  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  Tutor  in  Cavendish 
College  until  his  appointment  to  the  Rectory  of 
Patrington,  Yorkshire,  a  benefice  in  the  gift  of 
Clare  College.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  Canon 
Residentiary  of  York  Minster.  His  Chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  Boys,  m.a.,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  a  man  long  well  known  in 
Toronto  circles  for  his  many  gifts.  He  retained 
th'i  Professorship  until  his  death  in  1890. 

Provost  Whitaker,  after  a  service  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  accepted  in  1881  the  benefice  ' . 
Newton  Toney  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury. 
A  deputation  consisting  of  the  Bishops  of  Ontario 
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and  Toronto,  and  Mr.  John  Cart.wright,  were 
empowered  to  obtain  a  successor  to  Mr.  VVhit- 
aker,  and  they  were  fortunate  «nough  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  office  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  E. 
Body,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Body  had,  after  a  most  distinguished 
career  at  College,  graduated  with  the  remarkably 
high  standing  of  6th  Wrangler,  and  second- 
class  in  Theology,  besides  taking  the  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  and  the  Tyrwhitt  University 
Scholarship  in  Hebrew.  Mr.  Body's  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  opportune,  as  the  curri- 
culum of  the  University  was  greatly  in  need 
of  revision,  and  the  new  Provost  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  recent  educational  move- 
ments and  developments  in  the  Mother  Country. 
His  first  step  was  to  appeal,  in  1882,  to  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  for  an 
addition  of  $200,000  to  the  endowment,  for  the 
establishment  of  new  Professorships  and  Lecture- 
ships, and  for  the.  enlargement  of  the  building. 

The  response  to  this  appeal  justified  the 
Corporation  in  establishing  a  second  Professor- 
ship in  Divinity,  the  first  incumbent  of  which 
was  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Schneider,  M.A.,  of  Caius 
College,  second-class  in  Classics  and  first-class 
in  Theology.  Soon  afterwards  in  the  same  year 
a  Professorship  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
was  established,  to  which  the  Rev.  William 
Clark,  M.A.,  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  was 
appointed.  For  several  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment the  writer  lectured  also  on  History  and 
,  Literature,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Professor 
of  History  in  i8gi,  and  also  for  some  years 
on  Homiletics  and  Apologetics.  In  1884  the 
beautiful  Chapel  was  erected  from  plans  by 
Mr.  F.  Darling.  The  chancel  is  a  memorial 
to  Miss  Millicent  Henderson,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  had  already  done  so  much  for  the 
College.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  contributed 
no  less  than  f  10,000  towards  the  jrection  of  the 
Chapel.  It  was  opened  on  St.  Luke's  Day, 
and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Lewis,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Province,  and 
now  Archbishop  of  Ontario.  Since  its  opening 
it  has  been  enriched  by  memorial  windows  at  the 
east  end,  and  other  gifts  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  friends  or  meml?ers  of  the  College. 
The  organ  was  the  gift  of  the  undergraduates 


at  the  time.  In  1883  Professor  Schneider 
resigned  and  returned  to  Enf,'land,  where  he 
had  received  the  appointment  of  Vice-Principal 
of  Ridley  Hull,  Cambridge.  He  was  succeeiied 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Roper,  m.a.,  of  Braseiiose 
College,  Oxford,  who  held  the  Professorship 
up  to  Jcnuary,  1889,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  To- 
ronto and  from  there  has  recently  removed 
to  New  York  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  tlie 
Episcopal   Ciiurch.     He   was  succeeded  by  the 


The  Kev.  Provost  Body. 

Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,  m.a.,  who,  after  a  brilliant 
course  at  Trinity,  had  been  appointed  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  now  became 
Professor. 

In  mentioning  the  Fellowship  held  by  Mr. 
Symonds,  I  am  reminded  of  other  additions 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College.  In  addition 
to  the  Lectureship  in  Chemistry,  now  held 
by  H.  C.  Simpson,  m.a.,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  there  was  established  a  Lectureship 
in  Natural    Science,  held   by  the  Rev.  George 
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Haslnm,  Dr.  O'Connor  and  now  by  II.  Mont- 
gomery, M.A.,  n.sc,  University  of  Toronto. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  Lec- 
tureship on  Modern  LanRiiages,  now  held 
by  A.  H.  Yunnj,',  m.a.,  University  of  Toronto. 
There  also  has  been  founded  a  Fellowship 
in  Classics,  held  by  the  Rev.  James  Broughall, 
M.A.,  Charles  Mclnnec,  M.A.,  now  I3arrister-at- 
Law,  and  at  present  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  White, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College.  The  Lectureship  in  Div- 
inity is  now  held  by  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Bedford 
Jones,  M.A.,  of  Trinity. 
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The  Rev.  Provost  Welch. 

To  return  to  my  chronicle,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Professor  Boys,  in  i8go,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  Follow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  appointed  to  the  Professorship,  which, 
however,  he  held  for  only  one  year,  accepting  the 
Head  Mastership  of  Trinity  College  School,  Port 
Hope.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Huntingford,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
first  class  in  Classics,  both  at  moderations  and  at 
the  final  examination.  At  the  same  time  (i8gi) 
a  Professorship  of  History  was  established,  and 


the  Rev.  Oswald  Rigby,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  was  appomted  to  the  new  Chair. 
Mr.  Rigby  was  soon  after  made  Dean  of  the 
College.  In  1890  the  west  wing  was  extended, 
giving  excellent  acconunodation  for  two  Profes- 
sors and  twenty-five  students,  also  two  large 
lecture-rooms,  besides  many  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Science  department.  In  1894  the 
extension  of  the  east  wing  was  successfully 
carried  out,  the  new  building  supplying  comfort- 
able quarters  for  three  or  four  Professors  and 
about  twenty  students,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  lecture-rooms;  so  that  there  is  now 
accommodation  for  eight  or  ten  Professors  or 
Lecturers  and  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  students, 
with  lecture-rooms  for  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students. 

In  1894  Dr.  Body  resigned  the  Headship  of  the 
College,  being  appointed  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  After  a  year's  delay  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
had  undertaken  the  selection  of  a  Provost,  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Welch,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  first-class  in 
Classics.  Mr.  Welch  entered  upon  the  office  in 
October,  1895,  and  has  gained  great  favour,  not 
merely  in  the  College,  but  throughout  the  Diocese 
and  the  Dominion.  In  1892  Professor  Symonds 
vacated  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  by  accept- 
ing the  Rectory  of  Ashburnham,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Cayley,  m.a..  Trinity 
College,  Toronto — an  honour  man  both  in  Clas- 
sics and  Divinity.  In  1893  Professor  Jones 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  thirty-two  years.  His  valuable 
services,  however,  have  been  retained  for  the 
University,  in  the  post  of  Registrar,  which  he  had 
held  with  his  Professorship.  He  is  also  Bursar 
of  the  College.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Chair  by  M.  A.  McKenzie,  M.A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  and 
W^rangler. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  several  points  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Trinity  College.  Generally 
speaking  it  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Col- 
lege and  University'life,  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
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great  English  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Nor  has  tliis  attempt  failed  of  success. 
Visitors  from  the  Mother  Land  declare  that 
nowhere  do  they  find  so  faithful  a  reproduction 
of  the  English  Universities.  More  particularly, 
two  things  should  be  noted  as  fundatnental  in 
Trinity,  the  basing  of  the  whole  education  of  the 
College  on  religious  principles,  and  those  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Every 
student  receives  lectures  on  Scripture,  Articles, 
etc.,  and  all  are  required  to  attend  the  College 
Chapel.  The  other  requirement  is  residence. 
Some  indeed  of  the  students  are  permitted  to 
live  with  relatives ;  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  undergraduates  actually  live  out  of  the 
College  ;  and  even  these  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits which  accompany  residential  College  life.  It 
is  the  strong  conviction  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  College  that  the  best 
fruits  of  an  academical  training  can  be  secured 
only  in  connection  with  residence. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Medical  College  which  originated  with  Trinity 
University ;  but  it  is  necessary  further  to  refer 
to  other  institutions  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  under  its  fostering  wing.  First  comes 
St.  Hilda's  College,  founded  in  1888,  with  Miss 
Patteson,  now  Mrs.  Oswald  Rigby,  as  Principal. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culties, chiefly  caused  by  there  being  no  suitable 
Residence  for  the  students.  Notwithstanding, 
the  success  has  exceeded  expectations  ;  and,  of 
the  fifty-four  students,  who,  up  to  i8g6,  had 
entered  in  the  books  of  St.  Hilda's  College, 
twenty-three  have  taken  the  degree  of  B. a.,  and 
two  of  these  have  also  taken  m.a.  Several  of  the 
ladies  who  have  graduated  from  the  College 
have  become  distinguished  teachers.  The  On- 
tario  Medical    College    for    Women   began   its 


existence  about  sixteen  years  ago  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  Michael  Barrett.  At 
his  death  Dr.  Alexander  McPhedran  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  On  his  appointment  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Toronto,  R.  B. 
Nevitt,  H.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  was  appointed  Dean,  and 
under  his  care  the  institution  has  gone  forward, 
happier  than  St.  Hilda's  in  havir^g  a  building  of 
its  own  excellently  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It 
is  affiliated  to  Trinity  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Ontario 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  A  number 
of  its  graduates  are  now  occupying  posts  of 
importance.  The  Secretary  of  the  College  is  D. 
J.  Gibb  Wishirt,  b.a.,  m.d.,  cm. 

The  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
organized  in  1886,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  more  complete  organization  for  instruction 
in  Music.  Work  was  begun  in  1887,  and  has 
gone  on  with  unexpected  results.  The  institu- 
tion is  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  amongst 
Canadian  Schools  of  Music  in  capacity,  appoint- 
ments and  equipment.  It  is  affiliated  to  Trinity 
University  since  1888,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  Hon.  Senator  Allan,  is  its  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Hon.  Chancellor  Boyd  and  W.  Barclay 
McMurrich,  q.c,  are  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fisher,  is  Musical  Director ;  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Barclay,  Secretary.  "The  aim  of  the 
Conservatory,"  it  is  said,  "  is  to  afford  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  acquiring  a  sound  and 
liberal  training  in  all  branches  of  Music,  develop- 
ing not  only  the  practical  side  of  the  student's 
progress,  but  providing  also  complete  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  history  of  Music  as  well.  Its 
object  is  also  to  educate  the  public  taste  for  the 
better  class  of  music  by  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  means  to  cultivate  this  delightful 
and  divinely  given  art." 
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THE  independent  organization  of  Canadian 
Methodism  in  1828  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  resolution  in  1829  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  only 
existing  academic  charters  being  at  that  time 
under  adverse  ecclesiastical  control.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  constitution  for  the  projected  semi- 
nary, to  be  called  Upper  Canada  Academy,  was 
adopted,  and  efforts  were  at  once  put  forth  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 

The  Methodists  of  that  time  in  Upper  Canada 
numbered  few  men  of  wealth,  being  principally 
farmers  still  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  create 
productive  homesteads  out  of  primitive  forests. 
To  raise  the  $50,000  needed  to  build  and  equip 
their  Seminary  was,  therefore,  a  more  gigantic 
undertaking  than  would  be  the  raising  of  $2,- 
000,000  by  the  united  Canadian  Methodism  of 
to-day,  or  of  twenty  millions  by  the  wealthy 
Methodism  of  the  United  States.  But  to  the 
fifty  men  of  faith  who  took  hold  of  it  the  task 
was  God's  command,  and  it  must  be  done.  If 
the  work  placed  in  their  hands  by  God  was  to 
be  carried  forward,  a  ministry,  so  educated  as  not 
to  be  disparaged  by  the  side  of  the  University 
men  supplied  to  the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  from  the  old  seats  of  learning  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  secured  for  Methodism.  If,  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  and  in  the  great  politico- 
religious  questions  of  the  day,  they  were  to  make 
their  influence  felt,  their  sons  must  be  educated. 
Under  this  supreme  sense  of  duty,  as  it  must  then 
have  appeared  to  those  fifty  men,  the  work  was 
undertaken,  and  in  seven  years  from  its  first  men- 
tion in  Conference  was  completed  free  from  debt. 
Of  the  effort  put  forth  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
summation, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  few 
sentences  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Chairman  of 


the  Hoarci  engaged  in  erecting  the  building  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Kyerson,  who  was  then  in  England 
soliciting  funds  and  a  Koyal  charter  for  the  insti- 
tution : 

"  You  must  stay  in  England  until  the  money  is 
got.  Use  every  effort  ;  harden  your  face  to  flint, 
and  give  eloquence  to  your  tongue.  This  is  your 
calhng.  Excel  in  it.  Be  not  discouraged  with  a 
dozen  refusals  in  succession.  The  money  must 
be  had,  and  it  must  be  begged.  My  dear  brother, 
work  for  your  life ;  and  I  pray  God  to  give  you 
success.  Do  not  borrow  if  possible.  Beg,  beg, 
beg  it  all.     It  must  be  done." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  conviction,  and  such  was 
the  effort  of  those  founders  of  our  Church.  Nor 
was  this  gallant  effort  supported  by  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  at  the  time  were  the  ruling  class 
and  supposed  to  be  the  educated  men  of  the 
Province.  In  1831  the  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  presented  a  loyal  address  to  His 
Excellency  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  made  reference  to  their  exertions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Seminary  of  learning.  To  this 
the  Governor  replied  as  follows  :  "  The  system  of 
education  which  has  produced  the  best  and  ablest 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be  aban- 
doned here  to  suit  the  limited  views  of  the  leaders 
of  societies  who  have  neither  experience  nor 
judgment  to  appreciate  the  value  or  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education."  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Methodist 
people  modified  this  hasty  judgment. 

The  institution  thus  founded  was  opened  for 
academic  work  on  June  i8th,  1836,  with  Rev. 
Matthew  Richey  as  Principal.  Mr.  Richey  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Classically  educated  in  his 
own  land,  and  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
Methodism,  about  twenty  years  before  this  time  he 
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had  come  to  British  America,  and  in  the  Mnritimo 
Provinces  consecrated  his  rare  ^ifts  of  cloqucncu 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  a  master  in 
pulpit  eloquence.  Splendid  in  diction,  rich  and 
beautiful  in  thought,  luminous  in  exposition  of 
truth,  association  with  him  was  in  itself  an 
inspiring  education  to  the  youn^  men  of  that  day. 
At  the  dost!  of  the  first  year  the  new  academy 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  on 
its  roll,  and  was  fully  orfjanized  under  the  Royal 
charter  granted  October  7th,  1H36,  by  His  Majesty 
King  William  IV.;  and  was,  by  the  aid  of  a  Royal 
grant,  freed  from  debt.  During  the  three  years 
of  Mr.  Richey's  presidency  the  church  already 
began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  enterprise  in  the 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  of  such 
names  as  G.  R.  Sanderson,  James  Spenser,  and 
I.  B.  Howard,  all  trained  in  the  Academy,  and  in 
after  years  doing  honour  to    their  Alma  Mater. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Richey  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Hurlburt,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  U.S.A.,  a  finished  scholar 
and  a  very  able  educator.  Associated  with  him 
was  also  another  gentleman,  then  just  beginning 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  educator,  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Van  Norman,  m.a.  Under  their  control 
the  Academy  continued  to  increase  in  popularity 
and  usefulness  both  to  the  church  and  the  country. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Steinhauer,  himself  an  Indian  of  pure  blood,  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  scholarship  which  served 
him  so  well  in  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Cree  language  of  our  North-West 
plains,  as  well  as  in  his  long  and  successful  work 
as  a  missionary  teacher  and  preacher.  The  men- 
tion of  such  names  as  Senator  Aikens,  Colonel 
Stoughton  Dennis,  A.  E.  Van  Norman,  and  O.W. 
Powell,  with  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Nathan  Jones, 
the  Misses  Adams,  Mrs.  Youmans,  Mrs.  Judge 
McDonald,  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Howard,  will  show  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  inner  history  of  Cana- 
dian Methodism,  as  well  as  with  our  political  and 
social  life,  how  important  was  the  work  of  this 
period,  and  how  widespread  its  influence. 

After  five  years  of  successful  academic  work, 
during  which  hundreds  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
and  various  religious  denominations,  received  a 
substantial  education,  Upper  Canada  Academy, 
by  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  was  endowed 


with  university  powers,  and  became,  under  its  ex- 
tended Royal  charter,  Victoria  College,  on  August 
27th,  1H41.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Rev. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  d.d  ,  was  appointed  the  first 
Principal  of  the  college  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month 
opened  the  session  and  commenced  his  duties  by 
a  public  address  to  the  students.  This  was  the 
first  opening  in  Ontario  of  an  institution  author- 
ized to  confer  degrees.  Queen's  College  and  Uni- 
versity  (Presbyterian)  was  opened  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1K42,  and  King's  College,  the  then  Pro- 
vincial  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  England,  on  June  8th,  1843.  Tothe  Methodist 
Church,  therefcre,  belongs  the  honour  of  leading 
the  way  in  university  work  in  Western  Canada. 

In  commencing  his  work  Dr.  Ryerson  was  sup- 
ported by  a  staff  of  men  distinguished  for  learning, 
but  still  more  for  individual  ability  as  educators. 
Mr.  Hurlburt  became  Professor  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  Mr.  Van  Norman,  distinguished  as  a 
grammarian,  became  the  Professor  of  Classics. 
To  these  were  added  Mr.  William  Kingston,  m.a., 
whose  reputation  as  Professor  of  Mathematics 
was  well  known  to  some  thirty  successive  classes 
of  students  in  the  halls  of  Victoria.  In  addition 
to  these  an  English  master  was  employed ;  the 
second  of  these,  the  Rev.  James  Spencer,  m.a., 
was  well  known  afterwards  as  a  man  of  mark  in 
Canadian  Methodism,  and  editor  of  The  Christian 
Guardian.  Dr.  Ryerson  evidently  understood 
that  the  strength  of  an  institution  of  learning  lies 
not  so  much  in  magnificent  buildings  or  expensive 
equipments  as  in  men  of  rare  ability  as  teachers, 
and  in  the  selection  of  these  he  was  singularly  for- 
tunate. Around  such  a  college  President  and 
such  a  faculty  there  gathered  at  once  the  strong- 
est young  minds  of  the  country.  The  names  of 
Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D.,  ll.d.  ;  Rev.  William 
Ormiston,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin, 
D.D. ;  Hon.  Senator  Brouse,  m.d.;  Hon.  William 
McDougall,  c.u. ;  Judge  Springer,  m.a.  ;  J.  G. 
Hodgins,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  ex-Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  ;  J.  L.  Biggar,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Hart  A. 
Massey,  will  be  recognized  as  men  eminent  in 
church  and  state,  and  in  college  life  and  work. 
All  of  these  were  students  of  this  period.  Of  Dr. 
Ryerson's  work  as  college  President,  Dr.  Ormis- 
ton has  written  : 
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"  III  tho  autiimn  of  1843  I  went  to  Victoria 
ColL>^,'t•,  tloiilitiiJK  much  whotlicr  I  was  prepiirrd 
to  niatriciiliito  as  iv  freshman.  Thounh  my 
iittamuiL-iits  in  some  of  thu  siilijects  prescrihc.l 
fiir  examination  wcrofarin  ailvaiico  of  tliorccjiiirc- 
moiits,  in  other  subjects  I  knew  I  was  sadly 
ilelicienl.  On  the  eveiiiiiK  of  my  arrival,  while 
my  mind  was  biirdciieii  with  the  importaiue  of 
the  step  I  had  taken  and  by  no  means  free  frwiii 
anxiety  about  tho  issue,  Dr.  Kyerson,  at  that 
time  Principal  of  the  Coilej,'e,  visited  me  in  my 
room.  I  shall  never  fi>r>,'it  that  interview.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  lew  men  could  express 
as  much  by  a  mere  hand-shake  as  he.  It  was  a 
welcome,  an  cneoiirajjeineiit,  an  inspiration,  and 
an  earnest  o(  luture  felli)\vshi|)  and  Iriendship. 
It  lessened  the  timid  awe  1  naturally  felt  towanl 
one  in  so  elevated  aposition.  I  had  never  before 
seen  a  Principal  of^  a  Collefje;  it  dissipated  all 
boyish  awkwardness  and  aw.ikened  (ilial  conli- 
dence.  He  spoke  of  Seofland,  my  native  land, 
and  of  her  noble  sons,  distin(,'uished  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  literature  ;  especially  of 
the  number,  the  dilij;ence,  the  frujjality,  stlf- 
denial  and  success  of  her  college  students.  In 
this  w.iy  he  soon  led  me  to  tell  him  of  my  parent- 
ape,  past  life  and  efforts,  present  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations. His  manner  was  so  gracious  and  paternal, 
his  sympathies  so  quick  and  Renuine,  his  counsel 
so  ready  and  cheerinf,',  his  assurances  so  grateful 
and  inspiring,  that  not  only  was  my  heart  his 
from  that  hour,  but  my  future  career  seemeil 
brighter  and  more  certain  than  it  had  ever 
appeared  before.  Dr.  Kyerson  was  at  that  time 
in  the  prime  of  a  magnihcent  manhood  ;  his  men- 
tal powers  vigouroiis  and  well  disciplined,  his 
attainments  in  literature  varied  and  extensive, 
his  experience  extended  and  diversified,  his  fame 
as  a  preacher  of  great  pathos  and  power  widely 
spread.  As  a  teacher  he  was  earnest  and  effi- 
cient, eloquent  and  inspiring.  His  methods  of 
examination  furnished  the  very  best  of  mental 
discipline,  fitted  alike  to  cultivate  the  memory 
and  strengthen  the  judgment.  All  the  students 
revered  him,  but  the  best  of  the  class  appreciated 
him  most.  His  counsels  were  faithful  and 
judicious;  his  admonitions  paternal  and  discrim- 
inating, his  rebukes  seldom  administered,  but 
scathingly  severe.  No  student  ever  left  his  pres- 
ence without  resolving  to  do  better,  to  aim  higher, 
and  to  win  his  approval." 

The  presence  of  such  a  man,  surrounded  and 
supported  by  able  instructors  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning,  was  sufficient  to  give  great 
popularity  to  this  first  Canadian  College,  and  it 
quickened  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people  in  the 
direction  of  higher  learning,  until,  by  1843,  there 


were  three  Colleges  in  active  operation  in  Ontario, 
besides  Mctiill  in  Quebec,  An  effort  was  made 
at  this  eaily  date  to  combine  the  three  Colleges 
of  the  Western  Province  in  a  Provincial  Univer- 
sity. The  Hon.  Mr.  Maldwin  introduced  a  Hill 
for  University  I'ederation,  but  tfic  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  prevented  its  becoming  a  law.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  in  1846  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, and,  when  a  University  measure  was  finally 
passed  in  i>S4(j,  it  ineUided  but  one  of  the  three 
Colleges. 

Meantime  tho  first  Principal,  Dr.  Kyerson, 
was  called  to  the  Chief  Superintendeiicy  of 
Education  for  tlie  Province.  His  place  was 
filled  by  the  Kev.  Alexander  McNab,  d.d.,  under 
whose  ailministration  the  College  held  a  good 
position  for  four  years,  numbering  in  1S48  one 
hundred  and  forty  students.  During  tiiis  period 
Judge  Springer,  Kev.  Dr.  Ormiston,  Kev.  Pro- 
fessor Wright,  Dr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Campbell 
were  graduated  in  Arts.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  McNab,  in  1849,  closed  the  first  period  of  the 
history  of  Victoria  College,  in  which  the  institu- 
tion was  limited  to  purely  College  work — that  is,  to 
the  training  of  students  in  the  elements  of  a 
general  and  liberal  education  leading  to  the 
u.A.  degree. 

Disturbing  influences  connected  with  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Principal,  and  an  interregnum  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  dispersed  the  students  and 
seriously  interfered  with  the  future  prospects 
of  the  College.  The  Methodists  were  anxious  to 
fall  in  with  the  popular  movement  for  a  national 
University.  Negotiations  were  commenced  with 
that  in  view,  and  a  measure  obtained  authorizing 
the  removal  of  the  College  to  Toronto.  The 
Government  of  the  day  did  not,  however,  prove 
to  be  sufficiently  earnest  in  purpose  to  carry  the 
matter  to  completion,  and  the  only  result  was  the 
abortive  Affiliation  Hill  of  1853.  Meantime  the 
leaders  of  Methodism  felt  that  the  position  won 
by  such  noble  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  in  the 
past  must  not  be  abandoned,  and  a  young  min- 
ister, just  ordained,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,U.S. A., and  oneofthefirst 
undergraduates  of  Victoria  under  Dr.  Ryerson, 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Canadian  Methodist  College  in  September,  1850. 
This  was  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelle?,  M.A.,  with  whose 
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history  tlir  name  of  V'ictoriii  in  its  Rrowth 
towiiKJ  UiiivurHity  status  is  most  intimately 
lifiici^forward  associaliil.  Tlio  Hoard  wrru 
HUiu'L'Hsfiil  in  brinKin^  to  tliu  support  of  thu 
Principal  tlucu  very  aiilt;  nicmlu'rs  of  tho  former 
Htaff,  I'rofcHsor  Kinf^stoii  in  Mathematics,  Pro- 
fessor John  Wilson  in  Classics  and  Profcs.tor 
John  Hoatty  in  Natural  Science.  These  tuen 
were  ns  varietl  in  ^'ifts  and  scholarship  as  the 
departments  over  which  they  |)resided.  Professor 
Kingston  was  an  etiduxliment  of  the  exactness 
of  mathematical  science,  and   no  student  could 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Nelles. 

pass  through  his  hands  without  learning  to 
dehne  and  demonstrate.  Professor  Wilson,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  famed  for  the 
unfailing  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  scholar- 
ship, for  his  fine  literary  taste  and  for  the 
beautiful  Christian  perfection  of  his  character, 
which  was  a  constant  living  lesson  to  all  the 
boys.  Dr.  Realty  was  a  scientist,  a  politician, 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  leader  in  the  Church, 
one  of  those  clear,  active,  versatile  and  strong 
minds  that  young  men  delight  to  follow.     When 


at  the  head  of  all  these  was  placed  the  learning, 
the  philosophical  acumen,  the  brilliant  ehxpience 
and  thu  administrative  ability  of  the  President, 
Victoria  found  a  staff  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
Collegi;  discipline,  could  not  easily  be  exi  eilcd. 

Under  such  hands  the  gathered  masses  of  raw 
material   soon   began   to  organize   into  a   welU 
defined   College   life.     The  number  of  students 
rose  to    nearly  three  hundred,  and  the  regular 
under-graduatc  classes,  which  had  all  disappeared 
save    one  during  the  interregnum,  were    again 
(iiled  out.     At  this  formative  period,  when  the 
traditicjns  which  so  powerfully  regulate  student' 
life  were  beintJ  established,    it   was   the  blessed 
fortune  of  the  College  to  be  visited  with  a  great 
revival.     An  old  student,  Kev.  G.  R.  Sanderson, 
was  the  pastor.     Aliout  a  do/en  faithful,  godly 
young  men,  the  most  of  whoni  are  prominent 
leaders  in  the   Church  to-day   (four  have  been 
Conference  Presidents),  formed  a  band  for  prayer 
and   work  among  their  fellow-stuilents.     When 
the  great  work  began  not  twenty-live  per  cent, 
of  the  students  were  professing  Christians.     At 
the  end   not    five  per  cent,   were  left  unmoved 
by    the   power   of    saving  grace.     Out    of    the 
fruits  of  that  revival  came  a  score  of  ministers, 
a  number  of  Conference   Presidents,  one  of  our 
General  Superintendents,    and   a    large  number 
of  the  leading  Christian  laymen  of  our  Church 
to-day.     But,   better  even  than  that,  the  ablest 
and  most  advanced  students  being  all  converted, 
a  high,   moral   and    religious    tone    became  an 
established  tradition  of  the  College,  continuously 
maintained   through   the    forty-five  classes  that 
have    graduated    out  of    its  ranks  to  this  day. 
There  has  been  very  little  serious  difficulty  about 
the  discipline  of  the  College  from  that  time  to 
this.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Rev.  Dr.  Rice 
became  associated  with  the  institution  as  moral 
governor  and  chaplain,  and  by  the  great  force 
of  his  religious  character  did  much  to  establish 
and  perfect  the  religious  life  commenced  in  the 
great  revival. 

The  work  of  Victoria  up  to  this  date  was  that 
of  an  Arts  College,  conferring  at  the  end  of  a 
four  years  curriculum  the  b.a.  degree.  Her  first 
step  toward  a  full  University  status  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
City  of  Toronto,  in  1854.     A  similar  Faculty  of 
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Law  was  addcil  in  i860, ami  a  I'acultyof  Tlicology 
in  closer  relation  to  tlic  Colleiic,  in  1S71,  During 
all  this  time  tlic  Faculty  of  Arts  ailhfred  faithfully 
to  the  old  Collefje  discipline  of  classics,  mathema- 
tics and  phi'  'sophy,  with  a  moderate  aildition  of 
modern  literature  and  science.  The  number  of 
under},'radiiatcs  in  Arts  at  no  time  exceeded  one 
hundred  ami  fifty,  and  no  Canadian  College  did 
more  thorough  work  along  this  line  than  Vic- 
toria. Her  University  work  in  distinct  lines  gave 
her  the  advantage  of  moral  influence  and  support 
in  the  country,  as  her  graduates  in  Medicine 
alone  now  number  over  fifteen  hundreil. 

Victoria,  has,  however,  shared  with  all  other 
Canadian  institutions  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas  and  has  felt  the  pressure  of  tlie  claims  of 
modern  science.  As  early  as  1856  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Whitlock,  formerly  of  Genesee,  U.S., 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  College,  into  the  staff, 
in  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  gave  an 
impulse  in  that  direction.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
genius — a  philosopher  rather  than  a  professor, 
who  thought  aloud  before  his  class  and  suffered 
them  to  imbibe  the  fire  of  his  own  spirit.  He 
was  followed  in  1864  by  Dr.  Harris,  now  living 
in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  man  who  had 
then  just  graduated  from  a  German  University 
and  who  mouKied  students  with  a  strong  hand — 
leaving  on  all  his  men  a  very  decided  impress  of 
the  culture  of  physical  an  '  chemical  science. 
Meantime  other  changes  favoured  this  incipient 
tendency.  Prof.  Bain  succeeded  Prof.  Kingston 
in  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  bringing  from 
Europe  the  modern  taste  for  the  employment  of 
mathematics  as  the  instrument  of  scientific 
investigation.  A  Chair  of  English  Literature  was 
established  in  the  hands  of  I'lof.  Reyuar  and  a 
new  impulse  given  to  that  department  as  well  as 
to  modern  literature  generally. 

Finally,  in  1S73,  Dr.  Haanel  took  charge  of 
the  department  of  Science.  He  brought  with  him 
the  most  accurate  scholarship  and  employed  it 
with  an  ability  and  enthusiasm  rarely  equalled. 
Whit  was  a  Chair  under  his  hands  soon  expanded 
into  a  departnient,  presenting  a  complete  curri- 
culum in  science,  embracing  varied  work  in 
mathematics  and  modern  literature  and  render- 
ing necessary  the  erection  of  Faraday  Hall  for 
the  Science  department,  and   the  creation  of  a 


new  Chair,  to  which  Dr.  Coleman  was  appointed. 
Dr.  Haanel  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  l>ur- 
wash,  for  many  years  a  I'rofessor  of  Mount  Alison 
College,  New  Brunswick,  an  able  teacher  of 
chemistry,  and  assayer  and  analyst  for  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  next  event  in 
the  histt)ry  of  Victoria  University  was  a  result  of 
Methodist  Union.  In  1857  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada  had  established  the 
Belleville  Seminary,  which  was  subsecjuently 
enlarged  to  Albert  College,  and  in  1871  was 
endowed  with  a  Charter  conferring  full  University 
powers.  In  1884,  the  year  of  the  consummation 
of  the  Methodist  Union,  the  number  of  graduates 
in  the  various  Faculties  had  reached  one  hundred, 
and  the  institution  was  doing  excellent  College 
work  in  the  b.a.  curriculum.  This  work,  with  a 
member  of  the  staff,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Badgley,  and 
the  University  functions,  were  transferred  to 
Victoria  University,  strengthening  its  influence 
and  centering  the  entire  interest  of  the  new 
Church  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  one  Univer- 
sity. This  change  was  scarcely  completed  when 
the  Federation  movement  originated.  In  the 
midst  of  that  movement  the  man  who  had  for  so 
many  years  presided  over  Victoria  was  removed 
by  sudden  death,  and  with  his  death  we  may 
almost  date  the  closing  of  the  second  period  in 
the  history  of  Victoria. 

The  Federation  movement  dates  from  the  autumn 
of  1883.  At  that  time  a  forward  movement  was  in 
progress  in  University  work  over  the  entire  conti- 
nent. The  University  of  Toronto  shared  in  its 
influence  and  was  seeking  to  extend  its  work.  It 
soon  appeared  that  its  funds  were  inadequate, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  make  application  to  the 
Ontario  Legislature  for  a  larger  endowment  of 
the  Provincial  University.  To  this  the  indepen- 
dent Universities,  Victoria,  Queen's  and  Trinity, 
made  strong  objection  as  unfair  to  them  and  to 
the  large  constituency  which  they  represented. 
The  discussion  had  been  conducted  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides  for  some  months,  when  in 
December,  1883,  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock,  of 
Toronto  University,  addressed  a  friendly  letter 
which  was  forwarded  through  the  late  Senator 
Macdonald  to  Dr.  Nelles,  Chancellor  of  Victoria. 
Dr.  Nelles  showed  this  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in 
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Victoria,  when  he  suggested  the  main  features  of 
the  plan  of  a  federation  of  existing  Universities. 
An  outline  was  prepared  and  embodied  in  a  reply 
io  Mr.  Mulock's  letter,  and  a  little  later  a  confer- 
ence of  University  men  was  invited  by  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Edtiration  to  consider  the  whole 
question.  At  this  conference,  which  continued 
its  work  until  December,  1S84,  there  were  gener- 
ally present  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
Universities  or  Colleges  of  Toronto,  Victoriii, 
Queen's,  Trinity,  McMaster,  Knox,  Wycliffe, 
and  St.  Michael's,  together  with  the  Minister  of 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash. 

Education  and  the  Chancellor  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity at  times.  Its  Vice-Chancellor  was  nearly 
always  present  and  took  a  large  part  in  the 
discussions.  A  plan  of  federation  was  finally 
completed  and  laid  before  the  various  University 
courts  concerned  on  the  gth  of  January,  1885.  It 
was  on  the  whole  approved  by  Toronto,  Knox, 
Wycliffe,  St.  Michael's  and  Victoria,  and  rejected 
by  Queen's,  Trinity  and  McMaster. 

The  scheme  thus  completed  was  laid  before 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 


in  September,  1886,  and  after  the  fullest  discus- 
sion the  principle  was  adopted.  The  minority 
carried  the  matter  to  the  Courts  for  a  legal  de- 
cision, which  was  Anally  obtained  in  the  autumn 
of  1889.  The  following  year  the  General  Confer- 
ence by  a  large  majority  re-affirmed  the  principle 
and  Victoria  was  formally  federated  by  proclam- 
ation of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  on 
the  I2th  of  November,  l8go.  New  buildings 
were  immediately  erected  and  the  College  for- 
mally opened  in  Toronto  in  October,  1892.  At 
the  date  of  the  removal  and  completion  of  Feder- 
ation the  University  body  was  constituted  with  a 
Board  of  Regents  of  thirty-five  members,  a 
Faculty  of  Arts  of  twelve  members,  and  a  Faculty 
of  Theology  of  six  members.  There  had  been 
up  to  this  date  the  following  number  of  gradu- 
ates: 

In  Arts,  B.A 603 

"  M.A 232 

In  Medicine,  M.u 1660 

In  Law,  LL.B 125 

"  LL.D 40 

In  Divinity,  B.D 44 

u.D 53 

In  Science,  is. so 17 

Total  degrees  conferred 2774 

The  total  number  of  under-graduates  in  Arts 

matriculated  in  Victoria  at  the  date  of  Federation 

was  ten  hundred  and  seventy-two.     During  the 

first  year  under  Federation  152  students  in  Arts 

were    enrolled    and    attending    lectures,     while 

eighty-two    students    in   Theology    passed    the 

annual  examinations  in  that  department.     These 

numbers  have  steadily  increased  until,  in  1897, 

the  number  of  students  in  Arts  is  225,  and  in 

Theology  158,  or,  deducting  double  registrations, 

a  net  lotal  of  283.     Since  Federation  one  hundred 

and  two  students  of  Victoria  have  been  admitted 

to  the  degree  of  B.A.  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 

and  the  class  going  up  for  the  final  examination 

in  1897   numbered  thirty-four.     The  Faculty  of 

Arts  of  Victoria  has   thus  taken  its  place  as  a 

strong  factor  in  the  Provincial  University  and  it 

is  the  aim  of  its  friends  by  loyal  united  effort  to 

build  up  for  our  Province  a  common  University 

second  to  none  on  the  continent. 

The  original  building  and  furnishing  of  Victoria 
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University  cost  about  ;f8,ooo  currency  ($32,000). 
Of  this  one-half  was  contributed  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  Canadian  Methodists.  The  most  notable 
of  these  were  the  contributions  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  who 
each  taxed  hinisulf  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  Many  of  them  sold  their  horses  to  pay 
this  amount.  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  men  who  made  this  noble  offering, 
but  it  included  such  names  as  Ryerson,  Jones, 
Evans,  Philander  Smith,  Richardson,  Wilkinson, 
Carroll,  Black,  Messmore,  David  Wright — in  fact 
almost  the  entire  Methodist  Conference  of  that 
time.  Large  lay  contributions  included  Mr. 
(afterwards  Senator) Bella  Flint,  of  Brockville,and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Rollins,  m.l.c,  of  Picton.  Mr.  George 
Spenser,  of  Cobourg,  contributed  the  site.  Sub- 
sequent efforts  were  made  for  endowment  and 
support  in  1851,  1857,  1868  and  1874.  In  these 
efforts  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  all 
were  raised  for  endowment,  extinction  of  debt, 
and  buildings  and  equipment— the  largest  single 
donation  being  $2,000.  The  late  Edward  and 
Lydia  A.  Jackson  opened  the  way  for  the  larger 
endowments  of  recent  years  by  contributing 
$30,000  hr  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  in  Theol- 
ogy, Mr.  Dennis  Moore,  of  Hamilton,  followed 
with  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  in 
Science,  made  an  investment  for  that  purpose, 


and  maintained  the  Chair  until  his  death.  It  was 
then  found,  however,  that  the  investment  had 
been  unfortunate  and  the  endowment  lapsed. 

At  the  date  of  Federation  large  efforts  were 
put  forth  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  insti- 
tution in  Toronto  on  a  secure  financial  basis,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  late  Senator  Macdonald  contributed 
$25,000,  Senator  George  A.  Cox,  $30,000,  and 
Mr.  William  Gooderham  $30,000,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  provisions  of  his  will  increasing 
the  amount  to  $200,000.  His  decease  shortly 
after  made  this  entire  amount  available.  Besides 
these  large  gifts  many  other  liberal  subscriptions 
were  given  at  this  time — that  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Mulock  for  $3,000  being  notable,  as  coming  from 
a  friend  outside  of  Methodism.  The  entire 
amount  raised  in  connection  with  the  Federation 
movement  approached  $500,000,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  expended  on  the  new  buildings  in 
Queen's  Park.  Shortly  atterwards  Mr.  H.  A. 
Massey  presented  $40,000  for  the  endowment  of 
a  Chair,  to  which  in  his  will  he  added  $200,000. 
Of  this,  $5,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  residence  for  the  women  students  of  Victoria. 
Mr.  Massey's  bequests  will  make  the  present 
assets  of  Victoria  in  lands,  buildings,  equipment 
and  endowment  about  $800,000.  Thus  was  the 
position  of  the  University  assured. 
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The  REV.  WILLIAM  CAVEN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  tlie  College. 
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KNOX  COLLEGE  is  a  Divinity  School 
in  connexion  with,  and  under  the  au- 
thority of,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  It  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1844,  though  the  name  "  Knox  College  "  was  not 
given  it  till  1846. 

Presbytenanism  was  planted  in  Canada  mainly 
by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  Disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1843  was  followed,  in  July,  1844,  by 
the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada.  Twenty-three  ministers  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  organized  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  usually  called 
the  Free  Church.  Queen's  University  at  Kings- 
ton, which  had  been  opened  in  1842,  possessed  a 
Divinity  Faculty,  in  which  several  candidates 
for  the  ministry  were  enrolled ;  but  the  formation 
of  the  Free  Church  naturally  led  that  Body  to 
take  steps  for  the  training  of  its  own  ministers. 
At  a  meeting  of  Synod  held  in  Toronto,  in  1844, 
thefollowing  resolutions  were  adopted:  **i.  That 
an  interim  Professor  of  Divinity  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  King,  M.A.,  hold  the 
appointment  for  the  ensuing  session.  2.  That 
there  shall  be  a  Professor  of  Literature  and 
Science  for  conducting  the  Arts'  studies  of  young 
men  aiming  at  the  ministry,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Esson,  M.A.,  be  appointed  to  this  office. 
3.  That  the  Professors  be  for  the  present 
stationed  at  Toronto.  4.  That  the  Synod  under- 
take to  provide  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the 
Professors,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  board- 
ing the  students.  5.  That  it  be  recommended 
to  congregations  in  which  there  are  young  men 
of  decided  and  approved  piety,  who  are  giving 
themselves  to  the  ministry,  to  assist  and  encour- 
age them  in  their  studies,  as  their  circumstances 


may  require."    The  work  of  training  candidates 
for  the  ministry  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1844,  by  the  two  able  and  scholarly 
men  named  in  these  resolutions.     The  plan  of  a 
permanent  theological  college  was  not  yet  fully 
considered,  but  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  this  subject  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod.    There  was  as  yet  no  College  building, 
and  for  the  first  session  the  classes  were  held  in 
the  house   of  Professor   Esson.     Fourteen    stu- 
dents were  enrolled  during  the  session ;  some  m 
Arts,  some  in  Divinity  and  some  in  both.    The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  all  its  branches  and  at 
all  times  has  aimed,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  high 
standard  of  Ministerial  education.     The  general 
rule  has  been  that  a  complete  University  course 
should  precede  the  study  of  Theology.     At  the 
present  time,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  the  great 
majority  of  students  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
take  a  full  course  in  Arts  in  some  University  or 
College.     But  when  the  Free  Church  in  Canada 
began  to   provide   its  ministry  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  if  not    necessary,    that  the   Church 
should  give  instruction  in   Arts  as  well  as   in 
Theology. 

Before  admission  to  the  Arts'  course  students 
were  required  to  pass  examinations  in  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics,  English  Grammar,  the  ele- 
ments of  Civil  History,  and  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  course  in  Arts,  which 
extended  over  three  years,  embraced  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, English  Composition,  History  and  Liter- 
ature, Physical  Science  and  Hebrew.  The 
Theological  course  embraced  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  Church  History,  System- 
atic Theology,  Biblical  Criticism  and  Hermen- 
eutics,  Exegesis  of  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(in  original  languages)  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
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The  Theological  curriculum  here  set  down 
was  formally  sanctioned  after  the  College  had 
been  fourteen  years  in  operation,  but  in  substance 
it  corresponds  with  that  which  was  taught 
from  the  be^^inning.  As  the  College  Faculty 
became  stronger  it  became  possible,  of  course, 
to  deal  more  thoroughly  with  certain  parts  of  the 
course,  but  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  t!ie 
College  were  any  of  the  above  subjects  neglected. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  literary  course 
at  iirst  established  in  Knox  College,  and  which, 
with   modifications,  has  continued — with  a  brief 


li: 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Willis. 

interruption — to  the  present  time,  is  quite  equal 
in  compass  to  a  full  University  course.  But 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  confidently  stated  that 
many  students  of  tTiis  course  became  highly 
respectable  scholars,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  have  shown  no  inferiority  to  their 
brethren  who  were  University  graduates.  For 
many  years  the  Arts  teaching  in  Knox  College 
has  been  limited  to  English,  Classics,  and 
Mathematics  of  the  first  year  ;  and  students  of  the 
Literary    or    Preparatory   course    have  received 


instruction  in  Philosophy  and  Science  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  But  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  now  study  Theology  in  Knox 
College  take  a  complete  University  course. 
The  question  of  abolishing  the  Literary  course 
has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  and  for  two  or  three  years  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  note)  it  was  abolished  ;  but  the  way 
has  never  appeared  open  to  require  a  degree 
in  Arts.  Not  a  few  who  are  evidently  called 
to  preach  the  Gospel  would,  owing  to  their  age 
or  defective  early  training,  or  limited  means, 
find  the  way  closed  against  them  were  a  degree 
in  Arts  made  indispensable.  Whether  such 
persons  might  not  now  receive  the  necessary 
literary  training  wholly  in  the  University,  leaving 
Knox  College  free  to  devote  its  resources  entirely 
to  Theology,  is  a  matter  at  present  under  con- 
sideration by  the  College  Senate,  but  which  we 
are  not  called  to  discuss  in  this  historical  sketch. 
When  Knox  College  was  established  the  Presby- 
terian  Church  of  Canada  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  an  option  in  the  matter.* 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  students  of 
Knox  College  have  from  its  inception  been  largely 
employed  during  summer  in  the  Home  Mission. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  the  experience  thus  acquired 
has  been  of  real  service  to  them  in  after  years; 
it  has  made  them  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  pastoral  work,  and  has  been  to  them  very  much 
what  his  hospital  practice  is  to  the  student  of 
Medicine.  Quite  certainly  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  could  not  without  the  help 
of  its  students  have  developed  its  Home  Mission 
as  it  has  done.  But,  apart  from  this  consider- 
ation, large  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  students 
from  their  inter-sessional  labour  in  new  and 
destitute  parts  of  the  Home  Mission  field. 
In  some  instances  imperfect  habits  of  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  may  indeed  have  resulted,  but  any 
injury  of  this  kind  has  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  thf.  pastoral  experience  gained  and  the 
sympathy  with  the  real  work  of  the  Church 
thus  maintained  in  the  student  during  his 
Academic  course.  Mr.  King,  who  had  come 
to  Canada  as  a   delegate  from  the  Free  Church 

•NoTK.  Tlie  Preparatiiry  course  was  alxjiished  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  present  yenr  (1898)  since  the  al>ove  was  written, 
and  a  three  years  course  to  be  taken  wholly  in  the  University 
substituted  for  it. 
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of  Scotland,  taught  in  Knox  College  during; 
its  first  session  only.  Afterwards  this  able  man 
was,  till  his  death,  honourably  connected  with 
the  Educational  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Professor  Esson 
remained  in  Knox  College  till  his  death  in  1853. 
He  was  possessed  of  much  acuteness  of  mind, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  His  students 
who  are  still  spared  to  us,  speak  of  him  with 
affectionate  admiration. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  Synod  at  which  Mr. 
King  was  temporarily  appointed  as  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor, the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  d.u.,  of  Paisley, 
Scotland,  who  was  about  to  assume  the  pastorate 
of  Knox  Church,  Toronto,  was  invited  to  become 
also  Professor  of  Theology  in  Knox  College. 
This  position  he  would  fill  "  subject  to  any  con- 
tingency which  might  arise  from  the  Synod's 
resolving,  at  any  future  time,  to  separate  the 
office  of  Professor  from  that  of  Pastor."  Dr. 
Burns  accepted  appointment  in  the  College,  and 
in  its  second  session  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sorial duties  with  the  marvellous  zeal  and  energy 
which  characterized  the  man.  He  had  been 
empowered  by  the  Synod  to  collect  books,  funds 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  College  among 
the  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
in  the  old  world.  This  commission,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  books,  he  executed  with  success; 
and  he  brought  with  him  to  Toronto  a  large 
proportion  of  the  volumes  which  formed  the  early 
library  of  Knox  College.  While  he  lived,  indeed, 
the  Doctor  never  forgot  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege Library,  and  during  his  many  preaching 
tours,  which  extended  over  Ontario  and  far 
beyond,  many  a  minister's  library  did  he  closely 
inspect,  with  the  view  of  discovenng  something 
which  .night  suitably  be  transferred  to  the 
Collef;e. 

D'..  Burns  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
Professor  in  conjunction  with  his  pastorate  for 
two  sessions.  On  his  resignation  of  his  Chair  in 
1847  the  Synod  adopted  the  following  minute : 
"  The  Synod  having  respect  to  the  many  services 
rendered  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
by  Dr.  Burns,  especially  by  his  zeal  and  diligence 
in  collecting  books  for  the  Library  of  the  College, 
his  valuable  prelections  to  the  students  of  Theol- 
ogy and  his  watchfulness  over  their    spiritual 


interests  for  two  successive  sessions,  record  their 
s«>nse  of  the  great  obligation  to  him  under  which 
the  whole  Church  has  been  brought,  and  tender 
him  their  grateful  acknowledgments,  etc."  t^ine 
years  later  Dr.  Burns  was  separated  from  his 
pastoral  charge  and  was  appointed  a  second  time 
in  the  College,  as  a  Professor  in  full  service. 
During  the  Session,  1845-6,  Systematic  Theology 
was  taught  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  visit- 
ing Canada  as  a  deputy  from  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  the  following  session  Systematic 
Theology  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McCorkle,  m.a„  another  deputy  from  the  Free 
Church.  Still  another  deputy  from  Scotland,  the 
Rev.  William  Lyall,  M.A.,  gave  assistance  for  a 
short  period  in  the  teaching  of  Classics  and 
Philosophy.  In  1850  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  Professor  in  the  Free  Church 
Divinity  School  and  in  Dalhousie  College.  Mr. 
Lyall's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  stood 
high. 

One  of  the  ablest  ministers  that  the  Presby- 
.terianism  of  Canada  has  ever  had.  Dr.  Bayne,  of 
Gait,  received  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Britain 
and  confer  with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Prolessor  to  succeed  Dr.  Burns.  The 
Rev.  Michael  Willis,  d.d.,  of  Glasgow,  was  selected, 
and  began  his  labours  in  Knox  College,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  For  twenty-three  years  this  eminent 
man  filled  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  and 
learned  theologian.  Of  Patristics  he  had  large 
knowledge,  and  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformed 
Church  he  was  deeply  versed.  This  theology  he 
earnestly  believed  and  taught.  On  its  great 
doctrine  no  doubtful  utterance  ever  came  from 
his  lips ;  and  his  inliuence  as  a  teacher  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  his  students  were  thorougiily  im- 
bued with  the  sentiments  of  their  Prolessor. 
Nor  was  the  decisive  faith  of  Dr.  Willis  associated 
with  narrowness,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Theology  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  large,  and  his  appreciation  of  good  men 
whose  doctrinal  position  was  not  entirely  his  own 
was  hearty  and  sincere.  Dr.  Willis  was  possessed 
of  much  acumen,  he  was  master  of  a  rapid  and 
nervous  eloquence,  and  during  his  long  connec- 
tion with  Knox  College,  from  chair  and  pulpit,  he 
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was  the  able  expounder  of  Evangelical  truth.  In 
the  history  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  Dr. 
Willis  will  be  always  associated  with  Dr.  Burns 
as  eminent  among  those  who  have  been  honoured 
to  lay  foundations. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Willis  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology, 
the  Kev.  William  Rintoul,  m.a.,  became  Professor 
of  Hebrew.  In  making  this  appointment  the 
Synod  resolved  as  follows  :  "  That  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Reverend  William  Rintoul,  M.A., 
be  sanctioned  as  an  ad  interim  appointment,  but 
that  the  final  arrangement  as  to  the  department 
of  Hebrew  be  deferred  until  it  becomes  apparent 
what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  Chair  of 
Oriental  Literature  in  King's  College,  and  how 
far  the  liberality  of  the  people  will  sustain  the 
Synod  in  increasing  the  permanent  staff  of  Pro- 
fessors." Mr.  Rintoul  had  been  the  first  Minister 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Toronto  (then  York), 
having  been  inducted  to  that  charge  in  1831.  He 
was  transferred  to  Streetsville  in  1835,  and 
laboured  there  until  his  appointment  to  Knox 
College  in  1847.  Shortly  afterwards  provision 
was  made  in  King's  College  for  instruction  in  the 
Oriental  Languages,  when  Mr.  Rintoul  accepted 
a  call  to  St.  Gabriel  St.  Church,  Montreal.  He 
died  suddenly  in  1851,  when  on  a  missionary 
journey.  "  He  was  a  man  of  genuine  worth ; 
faithful,  conscientious  and  indefatigable  ;  and  as 
pastor,  missionary  and  professor  was  honoured 
to  render  valuable  service  to  the  Churcii."* 

In  1846  the  Synod  had  resolved  to  "  establish 
an  Academy  or  High  School  and  to  appoint  a 
master  for  the  same."  Effect  was  immediately 
given  to  this  resolution  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Toronto  Academy  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Gale,  m.a.,  as  its  Principal. 
Mr.  John  Laing,  now  Dr.  Laing,  of  Dundas,  ably 
assisted  in  the  Academy  for  several  sessions. 
The  Academy  was  intended  as  a  feeder  to  the 
College,  but  was  open  to  students  of  all  classes: 
and  not  a  few  who  rose  to  eminence  in  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  life  were  numbered  among 
its  Alumni.  Mr.  Gale,  at  the  same  time,  was 
made  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  Knox 
College.     After  a  few  years  the  opening  of  King's 
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College  to  all  Denominations,  and  the  diffusion 
of  grammar  schools,  rendered  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  Toronto  Academy  unneces- 
sary, and  its  brief,  but  honourable  course  termin- 
ated. Mr.  Gale  died  in  1854.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  a  good  scholar 
and  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher. 

The  College  was  doing  its  work  satisfactorily 
in  all  departments.  An  average  of  nine  or  ten 
students  completed  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  each  session.  In  every  part  of  its  field 
of  operation  the  Church  was  reaping  benefit 
from  the  College.  A  good  many  congregations 
were  already  supplied  with  pastors  from  among 
its  graduates,  and  the  Home  Mission,  especially 
in  its  more  remote  parts,  was  largely  mdebted  to 
the  labour  of  the  students  in  summer.  The 
question  of  obtaining  a  Charter  of  Incorporation 
for  the  College  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Synod  for  several  years.  A  draft  of  charter  had 
been  prepared  and  criticized ;  but  in  1852  the 
Synod  passed  the  following  motion :  "  Consider- 
ing the  variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
charter,  and  considering  further  that  one  great 
benefit  contemplated  by  the  proposed  charter 
has  been  practically  gained  by  the  admission  of  a 
representative  of  the  Church  and  College  into 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  is 
resolved  to  delay,  in  the  meantime,  any  applica- 
tion for  such  charter."  The  representativ, 
referred  to  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis.  From  this 
time  forward  more  intimate  r'ilations  have  existed 
between  Knox  College  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  tendency  of  things  is  further 
seen  in  this  resolution  adopted  by  the  Synod  in 
the  same  year ;  "  Considering  the  increased 
facilities  throughout  the  Province  for  the  prelim- 
inary training  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
Knox  College,  no  permanent  provision  for  this 
object  requires  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  College  ;  but,  as  some  interim  arrangement  is 
necessary,  the  Professors'  Court  is  empowered, 
after  conference  with  the  College  Committee,  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  they  shall  see  fit." 

Professor  Esson,  as  already  stated,  died  in 
1853.  At  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Synod,  held 
in  Kingston  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  George 
Paxton  Young,  m.a..  Minister  of  Knox  Church, 
Hamilton,    was    chosen    to    succeed    Professor 
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Esson.  The  departments  of  Logic,  ^lental  ami 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  N<iturul 
and  Revealed  Religion  were  assigned  to  his 
Chair.  Exegetics  was  afterwards  entrusted  to 
Professor  Young,  while  the  Evidences  and 
Church  History  were  committed  to  a  third 
Chair.  Among  Canadian  teachers  no  name 
stands  higher  than  that  of  Professor  Young. 
Whatever  he  undertook  to  teach  he  taught 
thoroughly.  He  made  himself  master  of  every- 
thing related  to  his  subjects,  and  his  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  in  imparting  instruction  were  simply 
marvellous.  The  dullest  student  was  aroused, 
and,  if  in  any  case  Professor  Young  failed  to 
communicate  his  idea,  such  case  might  be  pro- 
nounced hopeless.  The  subtlety  of  Professor 
Young's  mind  was  equal  to  its  energy,  and  in  the 
province  of  Philosophy  he  was  seen  at  his  best. 
His  genius  was  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  the  system  of  Philosophy  which  he  taught, 
while  in  close  affinity  with  Kant,  had,  in  all  its 
details,  been  thought  out  by  himself.  Any 
criticism  of  his  philosophy  would  be  here  entirely 
out  of  place.  By  all  competent  judges,  whether 
they  were  his  admiring  students  or  not,  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Dialect- 
icians of  the  age. 

Professor  Young  remained  in  Knox  College  till 
1864.  For  three  years  afterwards  he  held  the 
position  of  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools  in 
Ontario.  Of  the  great  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Province  in  that  office  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak.  In  1868  he  again  became  con- 
nected with  Knox  College  ;  not  in  its  theological 
work,  but  as  having  full  charge  of  its  Preparatory 
department.  This  second  connection  with  the 
College  was  only  brief,  for  in  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronio;  in  which  institution  he  taught, 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm  and  renown  till 
his  death  in  i88g.  In  1856,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns 
was  released  from  his  charge  as  Minister  of  Knox 
Church,  Toronto,  and  became  again  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  Knox  College.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Christian  Evidences.  Though  now  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  the  jubilant  energy  of  Dr.  Burns  was 
not  abated,  whether  he  sat  in  the  Professorial 
Chair  or  discharged  missionary  work  in  the  most 


remote  and  roughest  parts  of  the  country.  He 
continued  his  labour  in  the  College  till  1868, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  visit  to  Scotland,  died  in 
the  following  year,  in  the  very  room  of  the  Col- 
lege where  he  had  so  often  met  his  classes.  In 
1855,  the  Synod  had  purchased  Eimsley  Villa  on 
Grosvenor  Street ;  which  building,  after  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  it,  was  the  home  of  the 
College  for  twenty  years.  Eimsley  Villa  had 
been  the  residence  of  Lord  Elgin,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  while  that,  emment  states- 
man lived  in  Toronto.  The  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  now  stands  on  part  of  the  site  which  the 
College  occupied. 

The  subject  ot  incorporation  of  the  College,  as 
already  stated,  had  been  under  consideration  for 
a  good  many  years.  But  after  the  College  was 
admitted  to  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  nothing  further  was  done 
in  the  matter  of  a  charter  till  1856.  In  1858  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  Assembly  of  Canada.  By  this 
Act  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  were  erected  into  a 
body  corporate,  under  the  name  of  Hnox  College, 
with  perpetual  succession,  and  with  power  to 
acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property  for  the 
promotion  of  theological  learning  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  for  the  holy  ministry,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  in  accordance  with 
its  principles  and  standards.  It  was  made  law- 
ful for  the  Synod  at  its  next  ordinary  meeting 
to  declare  the  principles  and  doctrines  which 
shall  be  taught  in  the  College,  and  such  declara- 
tion was  to  be  irrevocably  binding  in  relation  to 
College  property.  The  Synod  received  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  Professors  and  Tutors,  to 
constitute  a  Senate  and  Board  of  Management 
and  to  make  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College.  In  case  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  at  any  future  time  uniting 
with  any  other  body  of  Presbyterians  adhering 
to  the  same  principles,  this  Act  was  to  apply  to 
such  united  Body ;  and,  in  case  the  Church 
should  form  a  General  Assembly,  the  General 
Assembly  was  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
powers  now  appertaining  to  the  Synod.  Such 
were  the  main  provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  In- 
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corporation  the  Synod,  at  its  next  session, 
declared  that  the  doctrines  and  principles  to  be 
taught  in  Knox  College  were  such  and  such  only 
as  are  consistent  with  the  "  Wi-stminster  Stan- 
dards "  ;  witli  such  further  directions  or  rules 
touching  Church  Government,  Discipline,  or 
Worship  as  the  Synod  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain.  It  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a 
Board  of  Management  composed  of  thirty-five 
persons,  who  should  have  full  control  in  all  mat- 
ters of  finance  and  property,  and  should  "  take 
general  cognizance  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  the  College."  A  Senate  was 
appointed,  with  authority  in  matters  of  academ- 


student  must  be  certified  to  the  Senate  by  a 
Presbytery  of  the  (Church.  Before  any  student 
can  be  taken  on  trial  for  license  ho  must  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Principal  as  having  attended  all  the 
classes  and  performed  all  the  duties  required  by 
the  Church.  A  curriculum  of  studies,  corres- 
ponding in  substance  with  that  already  given,  is 
prescribed.  Such  were  the  main  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Synod  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  College. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  as  early  as  1851, 
when  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  College  was  under  consideration,  the  Synod 
agreed   to   the   following  clause;  "The  College 


Knox  College,  roronto. 


ical  superintendence  and  discipline.  The  Senate 
should  consist  of  the  Principal  and  Professors  of 
the  College  and  of  seven  other  persons.  (The 
numbers  have  since  been  much  enlarged  and 
there  are  at  present  thirty-four  members  of  Sen- 
ate, in  addition  to  the  Faculty.)  All  Professors 
of  Theology  must  be  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  and  must  be 
appointed  by  the  Synod  at  its  annual  Session,  or 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  The 
Academic  year  should  commence  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October  and  end  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  April.     Every   person  admitted  as  a 


shall  be  a  Theological  College,  and  shall  have 
power  to  confer  degrees  in  Divinity,  and  no  other." 
No  provision  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Act 
of  1858,  nor  was  the  degree-conferring  power  then 
sought  from  the  Legislature;  but  after  considera- 
ble discussion  in  the  Church  the  General  Assembly 
of  1880  authorized  the  College  Board  to  seek  from  . 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  in  Divinity.  By  an  Act  of  that  Body 
passed  in  the  following  year,  in  amendment  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  the  College  received  the 
power  of  conferring  the  degree  of  b.d.  on  Exam- 
ination,   and    the    degree    of     D.  D.     either    as 
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Honourary  or  on  Exuiniiiatiqu.  It  seems 
entirely  appropriate  that  degrees  in  Divinity 
should  emanate  from  a  Divinity  C()lle};;o  ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  was  no  merely 
Theological  School  on  tue  continent  which  con- 
ferred degrees  when  Knox  College  was  invested 
with  this  power.  The  precedent  has  since  been 
followed  in  the  case  of  several  Theological  Col- 
leges in  Canada.  That  Knox  College  has  been 
aided  in  promoting  Theological  scholarship  by 
the  establishment  of  its  D.u.  course  is  quite 
certain  ;  and  due  care  has  been  taken  that  none 
but  persons  possessing  good  literary  attainments 
can  become  candidates  for  this  degree. 

The   Presbyterian   Church   of   Canada  (Free 
Church)  and   the   United   Presbyterian  Church 
became  one   Church   in  the  year   1861.      The 
Theological   School  of  the  latter  was  in  conse- 
quence amalgamated  with  Knox  College.     Till 
his  death,  in  1851,  the  Rev.  William  Proudfoot, 
of  London,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  of  Goderich,  conducted  the  Theological 
classes  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.     Mr. 
Proudfoot  was   a  man  of  accurate  scholarship, 
high  ability  and  great  force  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter.     Except  during    his  last   session — when 
the  United  Presbyterian  Hall  was  removed  to 
Toronto — he    taught   his    students   in    London, 
where  his  congregation  was.     The  whole  curric- 
ulum, except  Hebrew,  was  in   Mr.  Proudfoot's 
hands.    Hebrew  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  McKenzie, 
an  excellent  man  and  painstaking  teacher,  who 
had  studied  under  the  famous  Dr.  McCulloch,  of 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotii;    from  which  Province  he 
came  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.     On  invi- 
tation of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  the  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  D.u.,  m.d.,  of  Auchtermuchty,  Scot- 
land, became  successor  to  Mr.  Proudfoot.     For 
seven  years  Dr.  Taylor  presided  over  the  United 
Presbyterian    Hall — uniting   to  his  professorial 
duties  the  care  of  a  congregation  in  Toronto. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  large 
scientitic  as  well  a-)  theological  attainments,  and 
a  successful  teacher.     To  the  regret   of  all  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  i860,  so  that  when  the 
Union  of  i85i  took  place  the  United  I'resbyte- 
rian  Church  had  no  Professor  of  Theology.    The 
teaching  Faculty  of    Knox   College,   therefore, 
remained  as  before    the    Union.      No    change 


occurred  in  the  Professoriate  till  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Young,  already  referred  to.     This 
was  followed  by  the  appointment,  in  1866,  of  the 
Rev.  William  Caven  to  the  Chair  of  Exegetics 
and  Biblical   Criticism.      On  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Willis,  in  1870,  Mr.  Caven  became  Chairman 
of  Senate  and  in  1873  he  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal.     The  subjects  committed   to  Dr.  Caven's 
Chair  remained   unchanged  till   1896,   when  a 
separate  Chair  was  instituted  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The  present  designation  of  his  Chair  is 
that  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
In  1867   the    Rev.  J.  J.   A.    Proudfoot,   d.u., 
was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Homiletics,  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Church  Government.     For  several 
years  the  appointment    was  annually  renewed, 
but  the  General  Assembly  at  length  made  it  per- 
manent.    Dr.  Proudfoot  is  still  of  the  Faculty, 
and  prelects  in  alternate  session  on  Homiletics 
and  on  the  other  two  subjects.     In  his  hands 
these  subjects  have  been  made  very  attractive. 
In  1871  the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  was 
elected  to  succeed   Dr.    Willis    in    the    Chair 
of  Systematic  Theology.     He    resigned  in  the 
following  year  and  accepted  a  call  to  a  congre- 
gation  in   Brooklyn,    N.  Y.     He   had   lectured 
in  Knox  College  on   Systematic   Theology  and 
Apologetics   for  three    months    of  the   session 
preceding  his  election  by  the  General  Assembly. 
His  brief  connection  with  the  College  endeared 
him   to  his   colleagues   and   his   students.     He 
died  in  1878.     In  1872  the  Rev.  William  Gregg, 
M.A.,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Apologetics 
and  Church   History.     For    twenty-three  years 
Dr.  Gregg  discharged  the  duties  of  his  Chair 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Church  and  the 
College,    till    the  pressure  of  advancing  years 
led  him  to  retire  in  1895. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  Apologetics 
was  taught  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ure,  of  Goderich, 
for  three  months  of  each  of  the  sessions  1867-8 
and  i868-g;  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gregg  and  Inglis,  three 
months  each,  during  the  session  1870-1  ;  Church 
History  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  m.a.  (now 
Professor  Campbell  of  Montreal  Presbyterian 
College),  for  three  months  of  each  of  the  sessions 
1870-1  and  1871-2;  and  Systematic  Theology 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Topp  during  the  session  1872-3. 
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All  of  these  gentlemen  rendered  valuitblc  service, 
under  temporary  appointment,  and  their  work 
is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  College. 
In  1S73  the  Rev.  William  MacLaren  was  elected 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  This  great 
department  he  continues  ably  to  conduct.  The 
Union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada 
in  1875  placed  the  College  under  the  care  of  tlie 
United  Church,  but  made  no  change  in  it  in  any 
other  respect.  The  College  could  not  but 
partake,  however,  of  the  fresh  energy  infused 
into  Canadian  Presbyterianism  by  this  historic 
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The  Rev.  Principal  Given. 

event.  No  increase  of  the  teaching  staff  took  place 
till  1886,  when  the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Thomson,  M.A.,  b.d., 
became  Lecturer  in  Old  Testament  Introduction 
and  Analysis.  Having  filled  this  position 
for  three  sessions  with  marked  ability  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  him  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Apologetics — 
Dr.  Gregg  being  relieved  of  this  latter  subject. 
In  both  subjects  assigned  to  his  Chair  Professor 
Thbmsan  proved  himself  a  master,  and  notwith- 
standing   much    physical    weakness  conducted 


his  classes  with  admirable  success  till  December, 
1894,  when  his  earthly  labour  ceased.  Professor 
Thomson's  course  both  as  a  student  and  a 
Professor  was  very  distinguished,  and  the 
expectations  entertained  regarding  him  would 
doubtless  have  boen  fulfilled  had  his  life  been 
prolonged.  His  great  talents  were  equalled 
by  his  gentleness  and  modesty. 

For  two  sessions  after  Professor  Thomson's 
death  the  Old  Testament  classes  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ramsay,  m.a.,  h.d.,  and 
the  classes  in  Apologetics  were  taught  by  the 
Rev.  J.  McD.  Duncan,  d.a.  In  the  session  of 
1895-6,  Church  History  was  taught  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Somerville.  The  services  rendered  by  these 
gentlemen  were  of  much  value  to  the  College, 
and  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  classes  which 
they  taught.  Brief  courses  of  Lectures,  which 
had  high  merit,  and  are  well  entitled  to  be 
mentioned,  were  delivered  to  all  the  students  ot 
the  College  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laing  in  1886,  and 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton 
(N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  in  1895.  My  refer- 
ence to  theological  teachers  in  Knox  College  is 
completed  by  stating  that  in  1896  the  Rev. 
George  L.  Robinson,  ph.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature and  Exegesis,  and  the  Rev.  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  b.a.,  of  Ottawa,  Professor  of  Apologetics 
and  Church  History.  The  Theological  Faculty 
thus  consists  at  present  (1898)  of  Reverend.  Wil- 
liam Caven,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  New- 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis;  William 
MacLaren,  d.d..  Professor  of  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy ;  George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis;*  James 
Ballantyne,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and 
Church  History;  and  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  D.D., 
Lecturer  on  Homiietics,  Pastoral  Theology  and 
Church  Government.  For  six  years  the  Prepar- 
atory department  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
has  been  conducted  with  ability  and  success  by 
the  Rev.  George  Logic,  B.A.,  B.D.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  previous  history  of  the 
College  the  Preparatory  classes  were  taught  by 

•Note.  Since  the  alxwe  was  written  the  services  of  Professor 
Robinson,  to  the  regret  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  McCormick 
Theologicil  Seminary,  Chicago,  U.S.  The  Rev.  John  E.  McKadyen, 
M.A. ,  H.D.,  of  (ilasgow,  Scotland,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Chair  of  O.  T.  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
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Tutors  who  were  Theological  students.  Klocu- 
tion  is  at  present  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Fruser 
Evans,  b.a. 

Knox  College  has  a  Library  of  considerablo 
value.  It  consists  of  about  ij.ooo  volumes,  in 
addition  to  pamphlets.  Shortly  after  thu  Collcgo 
was  instituted,  Dr.  Burns  collected  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere  over  2,000  books;  these  were 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  Library.  Many 
more  volumes  were  contributed  or  bequeathed  by 
ministers  in  Canada.  But  a  library  could 
hardly  be  symmetrically  developed  by  books  thus 
obtained  ;  it  would  be  sure  to  lack  in  certain 
classes  of  works,  whilst  redundant,  perhaps,  in 
other  classes.  From  the  sources  indicated,  how- 
ever, it  pretty  well  represented  English  Theology 
and  the  Latin  Theology  of  the  Reformation  and 
Post-Reformation  periods;  but  it  was  seriously 
deficient  in  Patristic  Theology  and  in  recent 
general  literature.  Of  late  years,  and  especially 
since  the  Library  has  received  its  endowment,  a 
more  equal  development  has  been  possible,  and 
the  deficiencies  mentioned  have  to  some  extent 
been  remedied.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
William  Mortimer  Clark,  Q.c,  the  Chairman  of 
the  College  Board  of  Management  (to  whose 
unwearied  interest  the  College  owes  so  much), 
the  Library  possesses  the  Fac-SimiUs  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrina  and  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
splendidly  bound,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
Athens.  A  good  copy  of  the  Paris  Polyglott 
stands  on  the  shelves — the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
Black,  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  The 
Library  contains  many  other  rare  and  valuable 
books. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege there  has  been  a  nucleus  of  a  Museum. 
There  was  a  small  collection  of  minerals  and 
geological  specimens,  some  Indian  articles  and 
objects  ef  various  kinds  from  foreign  mission 
fields.  Recently  the  M  useum  has  been  very  greatly 
improved.  A  large  collection  of  interesting 
objects  from  Formosa  has  been  presented  by  the 
eminent  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  beautiful  island,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKay. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  from  the  New 
Hebrides,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson, 
missionary  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  small  grant 
from  College  funds,  supplemented  by  the  kind- 


ness of  the  Iriends  of  the  College,  permitted  the 
purchase  of  a  fine  collection  of  characteristic 
articles  from  India,  China,  Japan,  Corea  and 
Africa.  As  a  missionary  Museum  there  is  proba- 
bly iititliing  of  equal  extent  and  value  in  Canada. 
The  Students'  Missionary  Society  began  ope- 
rations  in  1849.  At  first  its  attention  was 
directed  exclattvely  to  the  home  field.  Student 
missionaries  were  sent  chiefly  to  new  and  remote 
parts  of  Canada  which  the  Church  by  its  ordi- 
nary agencies  could  least  easily  undertake.  For 
some  years  past  its  work  has  extended  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Last  sum- 
mer it  had  thirty-three  missionaries  employed  in 
Canada.  For  the  past  ten  years  it  has  had  an 
admirable  representative,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Goforth,  in  Honan,  China. 

The  College  has  also  a  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal  Society,  which  is  maintained  with  much 
vigour,  and  which  has  proved  very  useful  as 
auxiliary  to  the  proper  work  of  the  College.  The 
object  of  the  Society  is  indicated  by  its  designa- 
tion. Attention  is  given  by  its  members  to  the 
composition  of  essays  and  to  Elocution,  as  well 
as  to  the  discussion  of  important  questions  of  a 
literary  and  theological  character.  Knox  College 
has  of  late  held  its  fifty-fourth  session.  It  has 
630  graduates,  in  addition  to  whom  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  150  students  have  taken  part  of  their 
course  for  the  ministry  either  in  its  Theological 
or  its  Preparatory  classes.  Of  its  graduates 
about  one  hundred  are  dead,  about  fifty  are  min- 
istering in  the  United  States,  a  few  are  in  con- 
gregations in  Great  Britain,  thirteen  are  in  the 
foreign  field,  and  nearly  four  hundred  are  exer- 
cising their  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada. 

The  present  handsome  and  commodious  Col- 
lege building  was  erected  in  1874.5,  and  opened 
in  October  of  the  latter  year.  Its  site,  which  was 
part  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Bald- 
win, is  very  fine,  and  commands  an  excellent 
view  of  the  City  and  Lake.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  College  for  $10,000,  and  the  building  and 
furniture  cost  about  $120,000.  It  has  good  class 
rooms  and  its  residence  accommodates  seventy- 
five  students.  Its  public  hall  and  its  Library  are 
already  found  to  be  too  small.  The  proximity  of 
the  College  to  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
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tiiattcr  of  convenience  to  stiiduntit  wlui  iiru  taking 
courses  in  both  institutions.  Tlu;  en<lown»cnts 
of  tliu  C<)IIl>,'u  amount  altogether  to  nearly 
!?j8(),ooo.  Of  this  Huin  Jljo.ooo  endows  the 
Library  and  $16,000  endows  Scholarships.  The 
revenue  nrisinfj  from  endowments  is,  of  course, 
inadequate  to  the  m  tinteiiance  of  the  ColleKeand 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  congrejjationai 
contributions.  The  annual  revenue  for  its  work 
is  at  present  about  !f^o,m)0.  In  the  department 
of  Schc'irships  the  revenue  from  investments  is 
increased  by  contributions  from  conf^reRations 
and  individuals  to  the  extent  of  $500  yearly. 

The  endowments  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  tlie  principal  theoloi^ical  schools  in 
Great  Hritain  and  the  United  States — especially 
the  latter — but  Canada  is  u  new  country  and  not 
yet  wealthy.  The  endowments  of  Knox  College 
and  of  other  Theological  Colleges  in  Canada,  mod- 
erate as  they  are,  testify  to  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  interest  in  theological  education,  pnd  arc 
creditable  to  the  Churches  ;  but  if  we  are  worthily 
to  e(iuip  our  theological  schools,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  time,  a  large  increase  of  liberality 
in  their  support  will  be  necessary.  Many  who  arc 
willing  to  contribute  freely  for  missions,  Home 
and  Foreign,  forget  the  claims  of  the  establish- 
ments in  which  ministers  and  missionaries  are 
educated  ;  though  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  the  Church 
work  depends  not  a  little  on  the  training  of  the 
persons  by  whom  the  work  is  carried  on.  The 
true  minister  is  first  of  all  a  partaker  of  the  grace 
of  God  ;  but  the  possession  of  good  natural 
abilities  and  of  adequate  attainments  in  know- 
ledge must  not  be  undervalued.  Every  con- 
secrated talent  or  attainment  becomes  a  Divine 
gift. 

Of  the  endowments  of  Knox  College  $70,000 
comes  from  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
McLaren,  of  Buckingham,  Quebec,  and  $40,000 
was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  of  Peter- 
borough. By  Mr.  McLaren's  splendid  liberality 
the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology  is  endowed 
with  $50,000  and  the  Library  with  $20,000. 
Mrs.  Nichol,  of  Peterborough,  bequeathed  $20,- 
000  to  the  College.  Property  left  to  it  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  of  Toronto,  realized  over  $19,000,  and 
property  left  by  Mr.  McBain,  of  Toronto,  was 


sold  for  $5,500.  Several  small  legacies  increased 
the  endowment  for  general  purposes,  but  more 
than  half  the  entire  amount  was  raised  by  the 
canvass  of  congregations.  The  following  Schol- 
arships, ranging  in  value  fr(<m  $No  to  $30,  bear 
the  names  of  the  benefactors  who  endowed  thctn, 
or  in  memory  of  whom  they  were  established : 
vi/.,  I'2astman,  Gillies  (2),  Goldic,  Dunbar, 
ICIizabetli  .Scott,  Loghrin,  Heron,  Boyd,  Bonar- 
Burns,  I'isher  (2),  K.  11.  Thornton,  Jane  Morti- 
mer, Cheyne,  Smith,  Brydon. 

It  wdl  thus  be  seen  that  Knox  College  has 
borne  some  considerable  part  in  the  development 
of  Canadian  Presbyterianism.  Its  graduates 
are  found  in  every  section  of  the  Dominion. 
Some  of  them — as  the  late  Dr.  Black,  of  Kildonan, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Prince  Albert — have 
been  honoured  to  lay  foundations  in  the  great 
North-Wcst.  The  Canadian  Mission  in  India 
was  commenced  l)y  Knox  College  men.  A 
majority  of  the  ordained  missionaries  in  China 
are  graduates  of  Knox  College.  The  Principal 
and  other  two  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College  of  Montreal,  two  of  the  Professors 
of  Manitoba  College  and  one  of  the  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.)  in  Louisville, 
are  graduates  of  Knox.  Since  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  in  Divinity  was  received  twenty- 
one  candidates  for  b.d.  have  completed  their 
examinations,  while  several  are  reading  for  this 
degree  at  the  present  time.  Knox  College  is  not 
indifferent  to  any  distinction  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  eminence  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  Professor's 
Chair  to  which  not  a  few  of  its  graduates  have 
attained,  but  its  greatest  honour  is  that  the 
body  of  its  students  have  proved  faithful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  and  have  been  instrumental  not 
merely  in  giving  strength  and  expansion  to 
Canadian  Presbyterianism,  but  by  true  service 
to  their  Master,  in  gathering  fruit  unto  eternal 
life. 

The  College  is  far  from  having  reached  in  its 
Faculty,  Buildings,  Library  or  Scholarships 
the  mark  which  it  wishes  to  keep  in  view. 
The  statement  here  given  as  to  equipment  and 
resources  abundantly  shows  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  on  its  behalf.  But  what  has  been 
achieved  furnishesreason  for  gratitude  to  God, and 
for  confidence  that  the  Church  which  Knox  Coi- 
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IcKo  Burvus  will  not  allow  its  iluvclopincnt  to  bu 
arrested  for  want  of  iitcMna.  Holoru  ltiiif{  its 
Faculty  will,  I  trust,  bo  enlarged,  and  its 
rcvunuo  BO  auKrncntud  that  incruus^Hl  cfluiuncy 
in  every  part  of  its  wuik  aud  outtit  shall  bo 
made  possible.  It  is  vital  to  all  the  Churches 
that  tlio  very  bust  should  be  done  in  training 
their  ministry.  For  a  series  of  years  a  Scholar- 
ship for  proficiency  in  the  Gaelic  LanKuagu 
was  Rwar(lc<i  on  examination,  but  no  instruction 
in  this  venerable  tongue  was  provided.  Through 
the  generosity  c)f  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Toronto 
prizes  umounliny   to    ipToo   wen-,   last   session, 


awarded  for  knowledgu  of  Gaelic,  und  Messrs. 
Fraser  and  Spence  laid  the  College  under  much 
obligation  by  conducting  gratuitously  a  Gaelic 
class.  The  kindness  of  these  gentlemen  und 
of  the  Society  is  continued  during  the  present 
session.  The  service  thus  rendered  is  of  real 
value ;  for  there  are  still  a  good  many  con- 
gregations in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  our 
Canadian  Provinces  in  which  acquaintance  with 
the  Gaelic  language  is  highly  usefid  to  the  mini* 
ster,  und  a  smaller  nundier  of  congregations  in 
which  the  ability  to  speak  Gaelic  is  absolutely 
iiicessur) . 
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IT  is  well  known  that  the  influence  of  what 
is  termed  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  school 
of  Theolopy  created  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Church  of  England,  a  marked 
ilivergence  and  antagonism  bet'  en  those  who 
were  identified  with  its  teachings  and  those  who 
have  been  known  as  Evangelical  Churchmen 
and  who  claimed  to  stand  ripon  the  Reformation 
position  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  the  divergence 
between  these  two  sections  culminated  at  *' 
session  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  in  1873  in  the 
exclusion  of  Evangelical  Churchmen  from  all 
offices  and  committees.  This  incident  excited 
much  feeling  and  led  forthwith  to  the  formation 
of  "  The  Church  Association  of  the  Diocese 
of  Toronto."  The  names  of  235  prominent 
Churchmen  were  attached  to  the  declaration 
under  which  the  Association  was  organized. 
Among  these  were  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
Draper,  c.B.,  the  first  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Sir  C.  S.  Gzowski,  k.c.m.g.,  who  became 
its  second  President ;  ii.  Homer  Dixon  and  the 
Rev.  John  Gillespie,  who  were  the  Honourary 
Secretaries ;  Rev.  Canon  Sanson,  Rev.  Canon 
O'Meara,  ll.d.  ;  and  Hon.  James  Patton,  g.c; 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  President  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  ;  Charles  Gamble,  q.c;  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake,  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Mr. 
Sheriff  Jarvis,  Samuel  Piatt,  m.p.;  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Gault,  Canon  Baldwin,  m.a.;  Robert 
Baldwin,  A.  H.  Campbell,  Henry  Pellatt,  Judge 
Benson,  Lt.-Col.  R.  B.  Denison,  Col.  R.  L. 
!)enison,  Frederick  Wyld,  A.  B.  Lee,  Walter 
S.  Lee,  F.  W.  Kingstone,  J.  K.  Kerr,  g.c;  Thomas 
Hodgins,  Q.c.  and  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins.  Among 
the  signatures  outside  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto 
we  find  the  names  of  Dean  Bond,  now  Bishop 
of    Montreal  ;    Canon  Baldwin,    now    Bishop  of 
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Huron  ;  Col.  Farrell  and  Judge  Stevenson,  of 
Cayuga  ;  Judge  Ardagh,  of  Barrie  ;  D.  Creighton 
of  Owen  Sound  ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Dobbs  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  Shannon,  of  Kingston  ;  F.  W. 
Gates,  of  Hamilton;  Judge  Ritchie  and  Thomas 
A.  Ritchie,  «j.c.,  of  Halifax,  and  others. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  were  "  to  secure 
united  action  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  within  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  in  order 
to  maintain  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our 
Church  as  established  at  the  Reformation  and 
to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  her  Protestant 
worship  and  the  purity  of  her  Scriptural  teaching ; 
to  oppose  the  dissemmation  of  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  resist  all  unauthorizea  changes 
or  innovations  in  her  services  as  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer  Book;  to  cultivate  an  earnest  spirit 
of  brotherly  union,  and  so  to  foster  hearty 
co-operation  in  all  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  the  extension  of  the  Church,  the  enkind- 
ling of  a  devoted  n.'ssionary  spirit  amongst 
its  members  and  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines 
for  which  so  many  noble  martyrs  of  our  Church 
witnessed  a  good  confession." 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  was  the  establishment  of  a  students' 
and  mission  fund  to  provide  for  the  education 
and  training  of  theological  students  and  also  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  these  students  when  or- 
dained. It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  the 
establishment  of  bursaries  and  scholarships  for 
students  must  prove  ineffective  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  given,  unless  at  the  same 
time  some  adequate  and  sufficient  provision  was 
made  to  secure  thorough  and  systematic  training 
in  theology  based  upon  tne  principles  of  Evan- 
gclic;»l  Churchiiianship.      Out  of  this  conviction, 
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deepened   by    thought    and    prayer,    originated 
Wycliffe  College. 

The  initiation  of  the  work  evoked,  as  is  well 
known,  strong  opposition.  It  was  alleged  that 
it  was  opposed  to  the  law  and  order  of  our 
Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was 
invoked  to  arrest  it.  Charges  of  disloyalty  and 
lawlessness  were  persistently  alleged.  Now,  the 
Church  in  Canada  had  no  corporate  connection 
with  the  work  of  theological  education,  and  no 
control  over  theological  colleges.  Even  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  had  not  dealt  with  the  matter.     So 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Sheraton. 

late  as  in  1883  a  Committee  of  that  Synod 
declined  tj  recommend  any  action  therein,  a 
decision  which  has,  however,  been  reconsidered 
so  far  as  relates  to  theological  examinations  and 
degrees. 

All  educational  work,  including  the  training  of 
theological  students,  has  ever  been  carried  on  in 
llie  Church  of  England  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  her  members,  as  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
porate action  of  the  Church.  In  the  elasticity  of 
this  voluntaryism  she  has  found  her  chief  counter 


action  to  the  inflexibility  of  an  Establishment 
and  her  most  reliable  safe-guard  against  the  dis- 
integration of  parties,  which  thus  found  scope 
and  liberty  of  action  within  its  bounds.  The 
promoters  of  Wycliffe  College  were  contending 
for  this  freedom  of  voluntary  action  within  legal 
limits,  which  both  laity  and  clergy  have  ever 
deemed  an  inalienable  right  and  necessity. 
Moreover,  that  which  they  sought  to  do  was  no 
innovation.  Individually,  they  had  the  right,  as 
was  admitted  at  the  time,  to  prepare  men  for 
the  Bishop's  examinations,  and  it  was  urged  that 
this  should  content  them.  But  what  had  been 
done  before  in  a  desultory  and  unsatisfactory  way, 
they  proposed  now  to  do  by  methods  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  ;  surely,  as  they  contended, 
their  liberty  extended  to  the  better  doing  of  that 
which  they  were  already  doing  less  completely 
and  satisfactorily. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  the  present  Principal 
was  appointed,  and  in  October  the  work  of  theo- 
logical instruction  was  begun  in  a  very  unassum- 
ing form  in  one  of  the  Bible  Class  rooms  of  the 
School  House  belonging  to  St.  James'  Cathedral, 
under  whose  fostering  wing  the  infant  institution 
was  sheltered  and  to  the  co-operation  of  whose 
members  under  the  late  lamented  Dean  Grasett 
the  work  was  deeply  indebted.  There,  in  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  a  little  band  of  students  assem- 
bled and  several  of  the  city  clergy  gave  their 
valuable  and  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  Princi- 
pal in  the  work  of  instruction.  Among  these 
were  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Boddy,  m.a.,  the  Rev. 
Canon   Sanson,   and  the  Rev.  Septimus  Jones, 

M.A. 

During  June,  1879,  on  the  election  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Sweatman  as  Bishop  of  Toronto,  the 
Church  Association  was  dissolved  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  made  during  the  election,  but 
provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  and 
maintenance  of  the  Divinity  School.  In  the 
same  year  the  College  was  incorporated  and  given 
self-governing  powers  under  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Bishops  of  Toronto,  Huron,  Montreal  and 
Rupert's  Land  accepted  the  office  of  Visitors.  In 
1S82  a  small  building  was  erected  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  University  grounds,  near  College 
Street.     This  gave  the  work  a  local  habitation 
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and  supplied  the  accommodation  and  appliances 
without  which  it  could  not  be  efficiently  con- 
ducted. The  institution  was  still  in  the  weakness 
of  infancy,  however,  and  at  times  the  most 
resolute  were  tempted  to  despond.  But  the  work 
of  building  was  taken  in  hand  and  the  contracts 
signed  by  the  then  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  the 
Hon.  S.  H.  Blake  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  who 
became  personally  responsible  for  the  funds 
required.  To  their  courageous  faith  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  the  determination  to  build,  and 
the  successful  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

The  original  building  soon  proved  inadequate, 
and  in  1885  an  addition  was  completed  which 
almost  doubled  its  capacity,  giving  additional 
dormitories,  a  refectory,  and  a  library.  The  chief 
financial  basis  of  the  extension  was  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Blake's  munificent  gift  of 
§10,000  for  this  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these 
additions  the  building  proved  inadequate  for  the 
growing  work,  and  while  the  College  Council  was 
contemplating  further  extensions  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  dispose  of  the  building.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  present  building  were  laid  in  the 
spring  of  1890,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1891  the 
work  of  the  College  was  begun  in  its  new  and 
commodious  quarters.  The  building  of  a  Convo- 
cation Hall  is  contemplated  as  soon  as  the  neces> 
sary  means  for  its  erection  are  forthcoming. 

The  connection  of  Wycliffe  College  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  at  first  merely  a  local 
one,  resulting  from  the  convenient  proximity  and 
access  to  its  lecture  rooms  and  appliances.  In 
1885  the  College,  was  by  statute  of  the  University 
Senate,  confirmed  by  the  Governor-in-Council, 
affiliated  to  the  University.  In  i88g  the  College, 
by  Act  of  the  Ortario  Legislature,  was  confeder- 
ated and  made  a  constituent  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  From  this  close  and  intimate 
relationship  with  ^uc  Provincial  University  the 
College  derives  great  advantages.  First,  it  has 
representation  upon  the  University  Senate,  and 
a  due  share  in  the  government  of  the  University. 
Secondly,  the  teaching  of  the  entire  curriculum 
in  Arts,  including  the  Classics,  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Oriental  languages.  Philosophy,  Ethics  and 
History,  being  provided  by  the  University,  all  the 
resources  of  Wycliffe  College  can  be  devoted 
to    the    advancement    of    theological   learning, 


while  for  the  general  literary  training  the 
unrivalled  resources  of  the  University  can  also 
be  utilised.  Thirdly,  certain  subjects  taught  in 
Wycliffe  College  are  made  optional  subjects  in 
the  course  required  to  be  taken  for  the  b.a.  degree. 
By  this  provision  great  advantage  is  given  \o 
theological  students  proceeding  to  their  degree  in 
Arts.  Every  inducement  is  offered  to  the  students 
of  Wycliffe  College  to  take  a  complete  University 
course  ;  but,  in  cases  where  this  is  impossible, 
they  can  still  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  University  furnishes  for  instruction 
in  Philosophy  and  Mental  Science,  Ethics  and 
History,  and  the  other  departments. 

Moreover,  by  its  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity, the  College  is  preserved  from  that  tendency 
to  narrowness  of  which  an  isolated  theological 
school  stands  in  great  danger.  Its  students  com- 
mingle with  those  among  whom  their  life  work 
is  to  be  carried  on.  They  come  into  contact  with 
men  of  different  communions  and  destined  for 
various  professions,  have  their  sympathies  broad- 
ened, and  learn  to  take  larger  and  juster  views  of 
life.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  influence  of  a 
common  university  life  and  the  relations  of  the 
theological  students  with  the  fellow-students 
with  whom  they  are  associated  in  the  pursuits  of 
learning,  and  in  the  religious  work  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  University  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  in  other  ways. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  being  a  non- 
denominational  institution,  does  not  confer 
degrees  in  Divinity.  It  was  felt  by  the  Council 
of  Wycliffe  College  that  it  would  both  furnish 
a  stimulus  to  theological  educr\tion,  ant'  give  the 
College  an  equality  wiih  similar  institutions, 
if  it  secured  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in  Divin- 
ity. In  1887  the  Government  of  Ontario  had 
under  consideration  the  Act  of  University 
Federation,  by  which  the  University  o'  Toronto 
was  re-organized,  and  Wycliffe  College  as  a 
federated  institution  constituted  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  University.  It  seemed  most  oppor- 
tune to  give  the  Theolcfjical  Colleges  affiliated 
with  the  University  degree-conferring  powers 
in  Divinity  upon  a  University  basis,  and  upon 
conditions  which  would  secure  the  highest 
literary  standard,  provide  against  all  possibility 
of  abuse,   and    remove    every    just    ground    of 
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objection.  It  was  held  by  the  learned  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  the  Hon.  Edward  Hlake,  that 
the  powers  and  rigiits  of  the  Divinity  Faculty, 
bestowed  in  the  original  Koyal  Charter  upon 
King's  College,  were  inherent  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  although  held  in  abeyance,  and  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  revive  them  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  new  and  changed  conditions  of  the 
University — in  which  the  federated  Theological 
Colleges  constituted  de  facto  the  Faculty  of  Divin- 
ity. Consequently  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  Federation  Act   giving  the  degree-con- 


The  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 

ferring  power  in  Divinity  to  the  federated  Theo- 
logical Colleges  and  making  the  possession  of  the 
B.A.  degree  the  necessary  qualification  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  degree  in  Divinity.  Subsequently 
another  clause  was  added,  providing  that  no 
theological  college  could  avail  itself  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  without  the  consent 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  with  which 
it  was  connected. 

At  the  same  time  the  Provincial  Synod  had 
under  consideration  a  scheme  for  examinations 
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and  degrees  in  Divinity,  and  finally  in  l88g 
it  was  embodied  in  a  canon.  This  scheme  was 
adopted  in  consultation  with  the  theological 
colleges,  and  is  chiefly  based,  with  some  modi- 
fications, upon  the  lines  developed  by  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  with  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  Holy 
Orders.  By  Ihis  canon  Wyclife  College  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  six  institutions  devoted 
to  theological  teaching  in  this  Ecclesiastical 
Province,  and  a  Board  of  Examiners  is  con- 
stituted, upon  which  Wycliffe  is  represented 
equally  with  the  other  institutions. 

Under  this  canon  an  examination  preliminary 
to  ordination,  and  accepted  pro  iaitto  by  the 
Bishops  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  their  own  ordina- 
tion examinations,  is  held  annually  in  Wycliffe 
College.  Those  who  pass  this  examination 
receive  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Also,  under  this  canon,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Canada  is  constituted  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  corporation  sole  for  the  conferring 
of  degrees  in  Divinity.  The  necessary  exam- 
inations for  these  degrees  are  held  annually 
in  Wycliffe  College,  and  candidates  who  have 
successfuly  passed  them  have  their  degrees 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Principal  under 
the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan. 

While,  then,  Wycliffe  College  preserves  its 
autonomy  unimpaired  and  carries  on  its  work 
upon  its  own  lines,  it  is  intimately  and  organically 
connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Provincial 
system  of  education,  which  has  its  crown  and 
completion  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  special  work  and 
methods  of  theological  education  in  the  Cana- 
dian Church.  The  student  of  'Wycliffe  can, 
at  the  close  of  his  course,  go  forth  with  his 
degree  in  Arts,  the  certificate  and  guarantee 
of  his  literary  attainments,  bearing  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Provincial  Synod,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada. 

A  point  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Wycliffe  College  is  the  part  it  has 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  missionary  spirit 
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in  the  Canadian  Church  and  in  the  initiation  of 
foreign  missionary  work.  In  1887  a  Missionary 
Association  was  formed  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
College,  and  in  1888  they  sent  forth  their  first 
foreign  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson, 
of  Japan.  There  had  previously  existed  an 
almost  universal  apathy  in  regard  to  foreign 
missions.  A  few  isolated  parishes  and  individ- 
uals had  done  good  work  in  gathering  funds  for 
and  creating  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  But  there  was  no 
foreign  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  (Canada  and  no  missionary 
had  been  sent  to  foreign  lands.  The  piivilege 
of  first  entering  upon  this  work  was  given  to 
VVycliffe  College.  The  first  foreign  missionary 
ot  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  went  forth 
from  the  College.  The  work  has  grown  beyond 
the  expectation  of  those  who  began  it.  Already 
VVycliffe  College  has  six  of  its  graduates,  besides 
their  wives  and  helpers,  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
six  among  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux  in  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Moreover,  two  educational  enterprises  at  home 
can  trace  their  origin  to  Wycliffe  College.  In 
1889  Bishop  Ridley  College  was  founded  at  St. 
Catharines  as  a  high-class  school  for  boys,  which 
should  combine  the  highest  educational  efficiency 
with  an  earnest  religious  evangelical  spirit.  In 
1894  Havergal  Hall,  a  high-class  school  for.the 
education  of  young  ladies,  was  opened  upon  the 
same  lines  as  Ridley  College.  Both  of  these 
institutions  owe  their  inception  to  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  Wycliffe  College. 

Wycliffe  College  possesses  an  admirable  equip- 
ment. It  began  with  one  paid  Professor,  assisted 
by  the  voluntary  services  of  earnest  clergymen 
in  Toronto.  Its  permanent  staff  was  gradually 
enlarged,    until   in  1893   it   reached    its  present 


strength  of  four  Professors,  who  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  theological  education.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  other  instruction, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  Arts'  subjects,  but  in 
Ethics,  Philosophy,  Hebrew,  and  Old  Testament 
histovy,  is  given  in  University  College.  The 
work  of  the  College  Staff  is  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  from  time  to  time  of  honourary 
lecturers. 

The  new  College  building,  completed  and 
furnished  in  October,  1891,  is  conveniently  and 
healthily  situated  in  open  ground  on  the  edge  of 
the  Queen's  Park,  and  about  500  feet  to  the 
north-east  of  the  main  building  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  pressed 
brick,  in  a  chaste  collegiate  style,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  "  L,"  the  main  building  running  178 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  the  east  wing  extend- 
ing 142  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  contains 
rooms  for  forty-four  students,  lecture-rooms, 
library,  chapel,  dming-hall,  housekeeper's  quar- 
ters, and  residences  for  the  Principal  and  the 
Dein,  and  is  in  every  way  well  equipped  for  its 
work.  The  rooms  of  the  students  are  suitably 
furnished,  and  every  provision  has  beeri  made 
for  their  health  and  comfort. 

The  Library  contains  at  present  over  8,000 
volumes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  theological  and 
historical.  The  University  Library  of  60,000 
volumes  is  open  to  all  students.  In  1880,  the 
first  four  graduates  of  the  College  completed 
their  theological  course.  There  are  now,  in  1897, 
100  graduates,  chiefly  labouring  in  Canada.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  have  cost  $75,000. 
The  amount:  of  endowment  in  permanent  invest- 
ments is  now  nearly  $100,000.  This  furnishes 
barely  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, the  remainder  being  provided  for  by  vol- 
untary offerings  and  donations. 
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IN  1887  there  was  passed  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature  "  Ai\  Act  to  unite  Toronto 
Baptist  College  and  Woodstock  College 
under  the  name  of  McMaster  University." 
This  Act  was  assented  to  on  April  23rd,  1887, 
and  came  into  effect  on  November  ist  following. 
By  it  permission  was  given  to  the  Baptists  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  to  organize,  develop  and 
sustain  an  independent  University. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  Act  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  University  was 
committed  to  a  Board  of  Governors  Consisting  of 
sixteen  representatives  of  the  regular  Baptist 
churches  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  be  chosen  in 
annual  convention,  and  each  representative  so 
chosen  to  hold  office  four  years  ;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  that 
Board.  To  the  Senate  of  the  University  was 
given,  by  the  Act,  "  the  control  of  the  system  and 
course  of  education  pursued  in  the  said  Univer- 
sity, and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment and  discipline  thereof,  and  of  the  examina- 
tions of  all  departments  thereof;  the  power  to 
confer  degrees  in  Theology  (new)  vested  in  the 
Toronto  Baptist  College,  together  with  the  power 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master  and 
Doctor,  in  the  several  Arts,  Sciences  and  Facul- 
ties, and  any  and  all  other  degrees  which  might 
properly  be  conferred  by  a  University" ;  and 
"  the  right  to  determine  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  qualification  for  degrees,  and  the  granting  of 
the  same."  By  the  Act  of  1887  the  Senate  was 
constituted  as  follows:  "(a)  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors;  (b)  the  Principal  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Toronto  Baptist 
College,  and  two  of  the  Professors  thereof,  to  be 
elected  by  the  said  Faculty  annually ;  (c)  the 
Principal  for  the  time  being  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts,  and  two  of  the  Professors  thereof,  to  be 
elected   by  the   said    Faculty  annually ;  (d)  five 
representatives  of  the  graduates  in  Theology  to 
be  elected  by  the  Alumni  Asbociation  of  such 
graduates  in  Theology  for  a  term  of  five  years ; 
(e)  five  representatives  of  the  graduates  in  Arts, 
to  be  elected  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  such 
graduates  in  Arts  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  (0  two 
representatives  of  the  teachers    of  Woodstock 
College  to  be  elected  by  such  teachers  annually." 
The  Senate,  as  above  constituted,  had  respon- 
sible charge  in  all  matters  except  those  pertain- 
ing solely  to  the  department  of  Theology   in 
Toronto  Baptist  College.     In  the  management 
of  the  courses  of  study  of  Toronto  Baptist  Col- 
lege (it  being  the  Baptist  Theological  School  of 
the  Dominion)  representatives  of  the   Baptists 
of  the  East  and  West  were  given  a  share.    There- 
fore for  the  work  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  it  was 
related  to  the  department  of  Theology,  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  added  :  "  (a)  Eight  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
the   Maritime  Provinces ;  (b)   the  President   of 
Acadia  College  and  two  of  the  Professors  of  said 
College  ;  (c)  two  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  Territories."     For  the  general  purposes  of 
the  University  the  Senate  numbered  thirty-five, 
made  up  of  seventeen  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  eight  representatives  of  the  different 
Faculties  and  ten  representatives  of  the  Alumni. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  department  of  Theology 
the  Senate  numbered  forty-eight,  made  up  of  the 
thirty-five  as  above,  ten  members  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  east  and  west,  and  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia.     In 
1893,  by   an  amendment  to   the   Act   of  1887, 
Moulton  College,  which  was  established  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  original  Act,  was  given 
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representation  on  the  Senate  on  equal  terms 
with  Woodstock  College,  and,  the  separate  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts  and  Theology  having  been  united 
to  form  one  Faculty,  the  University  Faculty  was 
given  six  representatives  in  lieu  of  three  each 
for  the  two  Faculties  as  originally  constituted. 

The  Hoard  of  Governors  was  made  a  body  cor- 
porate with  authority. to  hold  lands  and  buildings 
necessary  for  all  the  work  of  the  University, 
including  its  preparatory  departments,  and  other 
properties  of  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand   dollars.      To    the    Senate   was  given 
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authority  to  confer  degrees,  as  set  forth  above 
"provided  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
matriculation  into  the  said  University  should  in 
no  essential  sense  differ  or  vary  from  that  pre- 
scribed for  matriculation  into  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  in  respect  to  any  degree  which  the 
said  Senate  has  power  to  confer,  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  scope  of  the  examination  for 
such  degree  shall  be  as  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive as  the  course  and  examinations  for  corres- 
ponding degrees  in  the  University  of  Toronto." 


It  was  provided  also  that  the  Senate  should  con- 
fer no  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  until  five 
Professorships  had  been  permanently  established 
and  until  it  had  been  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
that  th  sum  of  at  least  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  in  hand  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, "  including  any  preparatory  or  academic 
department." 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1887  it  is  stated 
"  that  Woodstock  College  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  (Victoria's)  reign; 
that,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
the  same  reign,  the  name  thereof  was  changed  to 
Woodstock   College,   and   that  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation had  been  carried  on  in  such  institution 
at  the  town  of  Woodstock  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years."     As  early  as  1836  the  Baptists  of 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is 
now  known   as  the   Provinces   of  Ontario  and 
Quebec, started  a  School.    This  was  the  Montreal 
Baptist  College  which  after  a  history   of  storm 
and  struggle  ended  its  career  in  1850.     In  1849, 
and  for  some  years  following,  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  in  Canada  West  (Ontario)  to  estab- 
lish a  School.     In  i860  the  Canadian  Literary 
Institute  began  its  work  in   Woodstock,   under 
the  Principalship  of  Robert  Alexander  Fyfe,  one 
of  the  strongest,  wisest  and  greatest  characters 
which  the   Baptists    of  Canada  have    produced. 
"The    Institute,  as  planned  by  him  and  after- 
wards constituted  and  worked,  differed  radically 
in  its  essential  features  from  the  College  previ- 
ously projected  or  attempted.     According  to  the 
views  of  the  promoters  of  those  institutions,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Baptists  of  Canada  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  their  future  ministers  in  Theology 
and  kindred  subjects,  but  no  part  of  their  duty  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  secular  education."* 

Dr.  Fyfe  from  the  beginning  of  his  connection 
with  the  Educational  work  of  Canada  took  a 
different  and  a  broader  view.  He  distinguished 
between  ministerial  and  theological  education, 
holding  that  it  was  right  for  Baptists  to  train 
their  ministers  in  other  subjects  than  those 
which  belong  technically  to  a  theological  course. 
He  saw  the  value,  too,  of  education  given  to 
•Life  and  Lalxiurs  of  lievcrend  U.  A-  Fyfe,  D  i).,  p.  295, 
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others  than  ministerial  students  under  conditions 
favourable  to  moral  and  spiritual  progress,  and 
the  educational  principle  which  is  now  being 
wrought  out  in  McMaster  University,  undtT 
circumstances  more  promising  and  cheering  than 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  early  days  of 
struggle  and  privation,  was  taught  and  lived  by 
this  great  man  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
devotion  to  educational  work.  The  Canadian 
Literary  Institute  was  co-educational.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  literary  courses,  there  was  instruction 
in  theology  for  students  for  the  Baptist  ministry. 
Its  literary  work  carried  students  through  one  or 
two  years  of  the  undergraduate  University 
course.  In  1875  it  became  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  On  the  establishment  of 
Toronto  Baptist  College,  theological  work  was 
discontinued  at  Woodstock  ;  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Moulton  Ladies'  College,  Woodstock 
College  (the  name  given  to  the  school  by  Act  of 
Legislature  in  1883)  ceased  to  be  co-educational; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  McMaster  University, 
affiliation  to  the  University  of  Toronto  came  to 
an  end.  The  history  of  Woodstock  College  from 
i860  to  the  day  when  it  became  an  academic 
department  of  McMaster  University,  with  a  share 
in  the  large  endowment  given  by  Senator  Mc- 
Master, is  a  history  of  heroic  struggle,  of  unre- 
mitting toil,  of  great  difficulties,  of  great  triumphs, 
of  incalculable  usefulness. 

The  second  School  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Act  authorizing  the  organization  of 
McMaster  University  was  the  Toronto  Baptist 
College.  This  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1881,  for  the  training 
of  students  preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry, 
and  entered  immediately  upon  its  work,  graduat- 
ing its  first  class  in  1882.  The  founding  of 
Toronto  Baptist  College  was  due  to  the  muni- 
ficience  of  Senator  McMaster,  for  in  1881  the 
Baptists  were  not  of  sufficient  numbers  or  wealth 
to  warrant  them  in  undertaking  on  so  large  a 
scale  the  theological  work  which  his  gift  of 
McMaster  Hall  and  his  syrnpathetic  support 
made  possible.  The  control  oif  the  Toronto  Bap- 
tist College  was,  at  the  first,  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  who  were  named  by  the  Act  of 
Incorporation.  These  Trustees  were  given  power 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 


Board  as  in  their  discretion  seemed  good,  and  to 
fill  all  vacancies  which  were  made  by  death  or 
any  other  cause.  To  these  Trustees  was  given 
"  full  and  exclusive  power  and  authority  as  to 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  all  professors, 
tutors,  and  teachers,  and  all  officers  and  servants 
of  the  said  College,  and  for  and  in  respect  of 
every  matter  and  thing  connected  with  the 
control,  maintenance  and  regulation."  In  1885 
an  Act  of  Legislature  modified  the  organization 
of  the  College  by  the  creation  of  a  Senate,  to 
which  was  given  full  "  control  and  management 
of  the  system  and  course  of  education  "  and  a 
share  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  This  Senate  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives of:  (a)  the  Board  of  Trustees;  (b)  the 
Faculty  of  the  College ;  (c)  the  Faculty  of  Acadia 
College;  (d)  the  Faculty  of  Woodstock  College; 
(e)  the  Alumni  of  the  Toronto  Baptist  College; 
(0  and  each  of  the  Baptist  Conventions  of 
Canada. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  uniting  Toronto 
Baptist  College  and  Woodstock  College,  the  two 
Schools  named  in  the  Act  were  recognized  as 
distinctively  the  Schools  of  the  Baptists,  especially 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Yet  the  sole  control  of 
the  one  and  the  chief  control  of  the  other  were 
vested  in  Boards  of  Trustees,  in  the  appointment 
of  which  the  churches  as  such  had  no  voice — 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Woodstock  College 
being  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  its  funds 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Toronto  Baptist 
College  being  self-perpetuating.  The  Act  of 
1887  made  a  radical  departure  from  this  in  pro- 
viding that  the  management  and  control  of  the 
University,  and  of  its  preparatory  departments, 
should  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Governors  chosen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  churches  in  annual 
Convention  assembled. 

Woodstock  College  was  opened  in  i860, 
Toronto  Baptist  College  in  1881,  and  Moulton 
Ladies'  College  in  1888.  Early  in  this  later  year 
Sarah  Moulton  McMaster,  the  widow  of  Senator 
McMaster  (who  died  in  September,  1887)  had 
offered  to  found  a  College  for  youngwomen,  which 
was  to  be  an  academic  department  of  McMaster 
University  and  to  be  under  the  full  control  of  the 
Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University. 
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This  offor  was  acccptcil  and  tlic  cotntnculious 
McMastor  rL'siilL-nce  at  34  liloor  Street  Kast, 
Toronto,  j^Tcatly  enlarguil,  and  adapted  to  its 
new  use,  was  put  into  tlic  possession  of  tlie 
Hoanl  of  Governors  of  tiie  University.  The 
Collef,'eperpet  nates  t lie  family  name  of  tlie  founder. 
The  addition,  which  was  built  at  this  time,  con- 
tains dormitories  for  fifty  stuilents,  witii  several 
class-rooms  and  a  spacious  dinin;,'-room.  The 
main  building,  which  faces  IMoor  Street,  contains 
the  chapul,  reception-rooms,  library  and  reaiiing- 
rooms,  class-rooms,  music-rooms,  dormitories 
and  the  Principal's  rooms.  Prior  to  iSSS 
Woodstock  College  had  been  a  co-educational 
institution,  but  at  the  Educational  Convention 
held  in  Guelph  in  March  of  that  year — a  Con- 
vent  ion  which  had  been  called  for  the  consider- 
:;iioii  of  an  educational  plan  which  should  make 
the  best  use  of  the  great  bequest  of  Senator 
McMaster  and  of  the  liberal  gift  of  Mrs.  McMaster 
— it  was  decided  that  "  the  education  of  ladies  be 
discontinued  at  Woodstock  College,  and  that 
a  Ladies'  College  be  established  in  the  City 
of  Toronto,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students,  September,  1888."  At  the  date  named 
in  this  resolution  the  College  was  opened  under 
favourable  auspices,  and  in  June,  i88g,  its  first 
class  was  graduated. 

Moulton  College  is  a  Christian  school.  The 
Bible  is  a  required  subject  of  the  curriculum 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  raise  the  aspirations 
of  the  students  to  the  higher  things  of  hfe  and 
to  lead  them  to  fashion  their  conduct  according 
to  Christian  principles.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
School  to  impart  such  instruction  as  will  develop 
strength  of  mind  and  character  and  teach 
gentleness  and  self-reliance;  and  to  qualify  and 
dispose  the  young  ladies  to  be  faithful  to  their 
homes,  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast.  This 
principle  having  obtained  in  the  School  from  the 
first  a  proper  balance  is  sought  to  be  maintained 
between  the  various  subjects  of  study  in  the 
departments  of  Music  and  Art  and  the  Literary 
courses.  The  Arts  work  of  McMaster  University 
was  begun  in  October,  1890,  and  the  first  class 
in  Arts  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
This  class  numbered  sixteen,  thirteen  young 
men    and   three    young   women,   for  McMaster 


University  has  been  co-cducational  from  the 
first,  and  its  classes  in  Arts  an  '  Theoh)gy  are 
open    to   women.      The   numb  iceiving  the 

degree  of  u.A.    in   course  in  th  i'erent  years 

have  been  :  1S94,  sixteen;  1895,  inirteen ;  1896, 
sixteen;  1897,  twenty-five;  1898,  fifteen.  The 
degree  of  m.a.,  in  course,  has  been  conferred 
during  these  years  upon  nineteen  persons. 

In  April,  1887,  the  charter  was  given  by  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  it  being  provided  that  the 
Act  should  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  and  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Governors  should  be  held 
on  the  eighth  of  that  month  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  McMaster  Hall,  Toronto.  When 
this  charter  was  applied  for  it  was  known  that 
the  Hon.  William  McMaster,  a  Senator  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  had  made  a  will  devising 
a  large  portion  of  his  estate  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  a  Christian  University  which 
should  be  the  possession  and  under  the  full 
control  of  the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
In  less  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  McMaster 
University  Senator  McMaster  died,  leaving 
about  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an 
endowment  for  the  University  bearing  his  name. 
Besides  this  sum  the  Board  of  Governors  had, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  University  in  its  various  de- 
partments, as  they  should  be  organized  and  devel- 
oped, the  property  of  the  Toronto  Baptist  College, 
the  extensive  buildings  and  lands  of  Woodstock 
College,  and  the  old  Woodstock  College  endow- 
ment. When,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Governors 
met  in  McMaster  Hall  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1887,  to  enter  upon  their  duties 
as  set  forth  in  the  charter  granted  a  few  months 
earlier,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  steps 
at  once  for  the  organization  of  the  University. 

In  March,  1888,  at  the  special  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  regular  Baptist  churches  of 
Ontario  and  ^)uebec,  held  in  the  City  of  Guelph, 
Ontario,  it  was  decided  that  McMaster  Univer- 
sity should  be  organized,  that  it  should  be  located 
in  Toronto,  and  that  it  should  be  an  independent 
institution.  There  were,  however,  some  members 
of  the  Convention  who  felt  that  these  decisions 
were  unwise,  believing  that  the  Baptists  as  a 
religious  Denomination  should  leave  Arts  train- 
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ing  to  the  Provincial  University,  ami  tlieru  wcru 
nmny  who,  thougli  in  favour  of  the  ortjanization 
of  the  University,  believed  that  it  should  be 
located  in  Woodstock  ratlier  than  in  Toronto. 
Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention  the 
work  of  orf,'anizati()ii  was  carried  forward  viKOur- 
ously,  and  at  a  ineetinfj  of  the  Senate  held  March 
nineteenth,  i88y,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  Arts  work  should  be  entered  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  1890-1. 
From  the  beginning  this  department  has  made 
steady  and  strong  progress. 


the  standard,  their  desire  being  to  give  McMaster 
degrees  to  well-educated  rather  than  to  many 
persons.  The  work  in  Arts  has  the  following 
features  to  which  attention  may  be  specially 
directed  :  I.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  breadth  of 
culture  as  a  preliminary  to  specialisation.  Not 
until  the  Third  year  are  students  permitted 
to  substitute  electives  for  subjects  of  the  general 
course  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  every  student  is 
required  to  have  considerable  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  which  have  been  regarded  as  belonging 
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The  literary  standard  of  the  University  has  its 
mmimum  fixed  by  the  charter,  as  stated  earlier 
in  this  sketch.  In  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
matriculation,  and  the  course  of  study  for  degrees, 
McMaster  University  is  required  to  make  de- 
mands equal  to  those  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity. This  requirement  of  the  charter  is  adhered 
to  as  much  from  a  high  educational  ideal  as  from 
the  constraint  of  the  Act,  it  being  the  policy  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  courses  of  study  to  raise  rather  than  lower 


to  a  liberal  education,  while  facilities  are  given 
fur  special  work  in  any  one  department  in  which 
a  student  shows  proficiency.  This  special  work 
is  begun  in  the  Second  year,  when  it  is  additional, 
not  substitutional,  and  is  continued  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  years  under  advantageous  conditions. 
As  a  result  a  student,  who  has  been  graduated  as 
a  specialist  in  any  departinent,  has  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  training  which  will  serve  him  well 
whether  he  desires  to  go  forward  into  a  graduate 
course   of  study   or  turn    at   once   to  teaching. 
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II.  KinphusiH  is  put  upon  Christian  cliaracter. 
The  stiiiiy  nf  tho  Kii^jlish  I{il)Ic  is  reciuircil  of  all 
students,  special  attention  beinj;  given  to  tlie 
revelation  of  Gcul  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
and  as  the  Guide  of  history;  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Teacher  and  Lord  of 
men.  Once  a  month  all  lectures  are  suspended 
and  stuilents  are  invited,  but  not  required,  to 
spend  Several  ht)urs  of  the  day  in  such  relifjious 
exercises  as  are  ailapted  to  deepen  the  spiritual 
life  and  to  form  correct  ideas  concerninf(  the 
proper  attitude  of  educated  men  towards  the 
ignorance,  superstition  and  moral  degradation 
which  are  found  in  the  world.  The  students  are 
also  encouraged,  and  so  fur  as  possible  aided,  to 
engage  in  such  Christian  services,  devotional, 
philanthropic  and  evangelistic,  as  their  surround- 
ings and  other  duties  make  possible.  In  respect 
to  matters  of  religion  it  is  believed  that  a  proper 
attention  to  the  spiritual  nature  will  make  better 
scholars  as  well  as  better  men. 

Though  iMcMaster  is  a  Christian  University 
it  is  in  no  sense  sectarian.  Only  such  teachers 
and  professors  are  engaged  as  are  members  of 
Evangelical  Churches,  but  except  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tlieology  it  is  not  required  that  a  teacher 
or  professor  should  be  a  Haptist,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  members  of  other  Denominations  have 
alwaj's  been  found  on  one  or  more  of  the  Facul- 
ties. Educational  work  is  being  done  as  follows 
under  the  charter  given  in  April,  1S87,  by  Act  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  : 

Arts.  There  is  a  four  years  course  leading  to 
B.A.,  with  opportunities  for  those  qualified  to 
specialize  in  the  departments  of  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Classics,  Moderns,  Natural  Science 
and  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  M.A.  is  given  on 
the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  study,  but 
attendance  is  not  required  for  this  degree. 

Thcoloi^.  There  is  a  three  years  (English) 
course,  without  degree,  a  four  years  course, 
without    degree,   and    courses  leading   to  13.  rh. 


and  K.i). — the  latter  degree  being  given  to  those 
who,  after  taking  the  degree  of  u.rh.,  have  spent 
at  least  one  year  in  advanced  study  and  have 
passed  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Senate 
for  candidates  for  this  degree. 

Academic  for  Yoiiiij^  Men.  Woodstock  College, 
located  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  eighty  nules 
west  of  Toronto,  has  a  Matriculate  course,  a 
Teachers'  course  and  an  English  Scientific  course. 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  various  Universities 
of  Canada,  for  technological  institutes,  medical 
schools,  etc.  There  is  a  large  and  admirably 
equipped  manual  training  department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College. 

Academic  for  Youiifr  Women.  Monlton  College 
has  Matriculation,  Classical,  Modern  Language 
and  English  Scientific  courses  in  the  literary 
department,  extended  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
courses  in  the  department  of  Music,  and  in  the 
department  of  Art  instruction  is  given  of  a  most 
broad  and  thorough  character. 

The  registration  of  students  in  these  Schools 
for  1897-8  was  as  follows:  At  the  University, 
131  in  Arts  and  53  in  Theology  ;  at  Woodstock 
College  ]  J7  ;  at  Moulton  College  157 — a  total  of 
(478  less  four  coimted  twice)  474.  The  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  numbers  18 ;  of  Woodstock 
College  7 ;  and  of  Moulton  College  14.  Besides 
these  there  are  assistants  in  the  department  of 
Arts  at  Moulton  College  and  assistants  in  Music 
at  Moulton  and  Woodstock  Colleges.  The  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Toronto  Baptist  College,  it  may  be 
added,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Harvard  Castle 
from  1881  to  i88g,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Mc- 
Gregor for  a  short  time  in  the  latter  year.  The 
Chancellors  of  McMaster  University  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Malcolm  MacVicar,  p!i.n.,  ll.d 1887-1890. 

Theodore   H.  Rand,   m.a.,  d.c.l.,  and 

Principal  ex-officio 1892-1895. 

Oates  C.  S.  Wallace,  m.a.,  d.d.,  i.l  d., 

and  Principal  c;if-£)^cjo 1895. 
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THE  history  of  tin;  CollcRe  of  Ottawii  is, 
more  than  that  of  any  similar  institution 
in  the  city,  intimati;ly  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  tiie  Canadian  capital. 
Properly  to  trace  its  origin,  one  must  ro  back  to 
the  betjinning  not  of  Ottawa  only,  but  of  the 
humbler  Hytown,  the  ori{;inal  nucleus  of  the 
proud  city  of  to-day. 

In  1826,  Colonel  Hy,  an  Enplish  officer,  was 
commissioned  to  construct  the  Kideau  Canal  in 
order  to  open  military  and  commercial  relations 
between  Quebec  and  KinRston.  Choosing  for 
his  headquarters  the  site  of  the  present  city,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  prosperity, 
having  the  honour  of  lending  his  own  name  to  the 
infant  settlement.  The  importance  of  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  sufficed  to  insure  for  Hytown 
a  solid  and  permanent  existence.  It  became  a 
centre  of  active  engineering  operations,  with  the 
result  of  a  sudden  and  steadily  increasing  influx 
of  population.  The  works  on  the  canal,  the 
wealth  of  the  surrounding  lumber  district,  and 
the  exceptional  agricultural  facilities  of  the  land 
were  incentives  enough  for  new  settlers,  so  that 
in  the  year  1848  the  population  numbered  over 
5,000  souls.  Of  these  the  greater  proportion, 
being  Irish  and  French,  professed  the  Catholic 
religion,  to  which,  like  their  compatriots  else- 
where, they  remained  faithfully  attached,  though 
well  nigh  deprived  of  all  its  outward  forms  and  con- 
solations. During  fourteen  years,  they  were  visit- 
ed only  at  long  intervals  by  priests  who  had  to 
travel  all  the  way  from  Kingston.  A  Mass  was 
celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  1827  in  the  poor 
hut  of  a  good  Irishman.  His  Lordship  Hishop 
Phelan,  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Kingston, 
was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  Catholic  population 
along  the  Ottawa,  but  his  allotted  task  of  visiting 
the  faithful  scattered  throughout   his   extensive 
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territory  was,  as  might  readily  bo  nupposed, 
greater  than  any  one  man  could  possibly  achieve. 
Kealising  this,  the  Mishops  of  Kingston  and 
Montreal,  by  mutual  agreement,  invited  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  to 
take  spiritual  charge  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  Hytown  and  the  Ottawa  river  region. 

The  0!)iate  Fathers,  already  so  favourably 
known  by  their  works  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal, 
whither  they  had  been  brought  by  Hishop 
Hourget,  accepted  the  call,  and  in  1844,  Fathers 
Telinon  and  Dandurand  were  sent  to  open  the 
mission.  They  were  joined  in  the  following  year 
by  the  Rev.  Father  MoUoy.  Resolutely  did  these 
valiant  sons  of  Mgr.  de  Mazenod,  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oblates,  enter  into  their 
dillicult  labours.  Parishes  were  formed,  the 
Catholic  population  was  organized,  instructions 
were  regularly  delivered,  and  with  the  help  of 
new  missionaries  the  best  results  were  soon  visi- 
ble. Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Mission, 
the  Hisbops  of  Canada  resolved  to  found  a  new 
diocese  of  which  Bytown  would  be  the  Episcopal 
See.  Accordingly  in  1847,  Apostolic  Hulls  were 
issued,  erecting  the  new  diocese  of  Hytown  and 
appointing  Father  Eugene  Guigues,  Provincial 
of  the  Oblates  of  Canada,  to  the  Episcopacy. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  Mgr.  Guigues  was  con- 
secrated at  the  hands  of  Hishop  Gaulin  of 
Kingston,  Hishop  Phelan,  his  Coadjutor,  and 
Hishop  Hourget  of  Montreal.  The  good  results 
that  flowed  from  the  establishment  in  this  newly 
opened  region  can  bo  scarcely  over-estimated.  A 
fresh  impulse  was  given  to  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
people  by  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  ready 
assistance  of  their  new  spiritual  Father,  and  the 
missionaries,  cheered  by  their  rapid  success,  re- 
doubled their  ardour  in  the  good  cause.  It  was 
well  they  did,  for  the  work  yet  *o  be  accomplished 
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callfd  for  iincnmtiKin  cnerRy  aiiil  perseverance, 
not  to  speak  of  an  iinliiniteil  capacity  for  both 
physical  niui  moral  endiirancu. 

Niinieroiis  and  untiring  were  tlw  efforts  of  tin; 
new  Pastor  to  create  and  or^;ani/e  tlie  institutions 
needful  to  Ilia  diocese.  To  his  lastiii),'  praise  l)e 
it  renienibcred  that,  great  as  were  the  obstacles 
he  had  to  snrnionnt,  and  limited  the  resources  he 
had  to  command,  he  failed  not  in  a  sinf^de  instance 
to  endow  the  works  of  his  hands  with  a  solidity 
and  vitality  which  are  the  true  coiner  stone  of 


Very  Rev.  J.  M.  McGuckln. 

their  strength  to-day,  as  well  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  this  noble  and  courageous  worker. 
Many  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the 
city  owe  their  origin  to  this  most  indefatigable 
Bishop,  but  his  greatest  title  to  renown  lies  in  his 
character  of  founder  of  the  College.  As  soon  as 
he  became  invested  with  Episcopal  powers,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  College  where 
young  men  might  be  prepared,  not  only  for  the 
sacred  calling  of  the  priesthood,  but  for  the  pos- 
itions of  public  trust  from  which  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  excluded,  through  lack  of  fortune 


or  education.  With  this  view  of  furthering  the 
material  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  8|>irituul 
interests  of  his  lloek,  Mgr.  Giiiguua  gave  form 
and  life  to  his  adnnrable  |)roject,  and  in  the  very 
first  year  of  his  ICpiscopacy  erected  the  College 
of  Mytown. 

II uinl)le  indeed  was  the  beginning;  small  and 
unpretending  were  the  proportions  of  the  first 
building.  All  great  works  have  had  small  begin- 
nings and  this  is  especially  true  of  great  univer- 
sities, many  of  which  grew  out  of  plain  monastery 
schools.  The  simplicity  of  the  new  College  need 
not  therefore  surprise  us.  It  was  a  t«'mporary 
structure  which  Mgr.  Guigucs,  with  remarkable 
energy,  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  first  month 
of  his  resilience  in  Hytown.  This  building  which 
remained  stan<Iing  until  a  few  years  ago,  was 
erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Cathe- 
dral, with  the  front  on  Church  Street,  and  may 
justly  be  considered  the  cradle  of  the  University 
of  to-day.  It  was  here  that  such  men  as  the 
Most.  Rev.  J.  T.  Duhainel,  Archbishop  of  Ot- 
tawa;  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Curran,  l.l.d..  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Montreal;  Dr.  St.  Jean; 
Dr.  Robillard  ;  H.  Robillard,  ex-  m.p  . ;  and 
others  who  have  since  rendered  valuable  services 
in  Church  and  State,  had  first  instilled  into  their 
minds  the  love  of  science  and  letters.  That 
young  men  of  such  promise  should  have  been 
among  the  first  to  seek  instruction  in  the  new 
College,  speaks  loudly  for  the  need  its  estab- 
lishment supplied,  and  their  subsequent  usefulness 
in  society  confirms  the  esteem  in  which  it  early 
came  to  be  helil. 

The  care  of  the  new  College  was  entrusted  to 
the  Rev.  Father  Chevallier,  o.M.i.,  a  man  emin- 
ently fitted  for  his  difficult  post.  Under  his 
direction  the  various  courses  were  opened  on  the 
26th  October,  1848,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty- 
five  students  in  the  commercial  and  classical 
departments.  On  May  30th,  of  the  foUowJL.g 
year,  the  new  College  was  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (XII.  Vic.  Cap.  CVII.)  under 
the  title  of  "College  of  Hytown."  The  Act 
granted  the  usual  rights  attributed  to  a  Corpor- 
ation, and  specified  the  members  who  were  to 
compose  it ;  these  were  the  Bishop  of  Bytown  as 
President,  the  Superior  of  the  College,  the  Rector 
of  the  parish  of  Bytown,  the  Professors  of  Phil- 
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onophy  and  Rfllcs  I.cttrrs;  the  Biirs:ir  and  tmy 
others  whom  the  ('orixinitioii  nii^'ht  s«-u  lit  to 
iiaiiie.  Tht!  (iovcriuiit'iit  ^raiitfd  a  Hiiiall  allow- 
ance with  thu  provision  that  at  thu  opening'  of 
each  sesHion  a  report  stating  the  tinamial  aixl 
adiiiinistrativu  condition  of  thu  new  institution 
flhoidd  he  laid  hefore  both  branches  of  the 
Le^ishitiin!.  The  first  allowance  was  received  in 
1852,  althoiif^h  application  had  been  made  for  it 
some  years  previously. 

In  1850,  Kev.  I'athcr  MiKnault  o.M.i.,  suc- 
ceeded kev.  I''ather  (hevallier,  in  the  directorship 
of  the  College  and  was  replaced  in  1.S51  by  Rev. 
I'^ather  A.  (iaiidet,  who  held  the  position  until 
September  1S53,  sharing  the  labours  of  his  assist- 
ants by  teaching.  Inseparably  civtinected  with 
the  history  of  those  eurlv  ways  are  the  names  of 
I-'athers  Allard,  O'Hoyle,  Mninet,  and  Corbett, 
who  conducted  the  various  classes  with  untirinj; 
zeal  and  energy.  The  temporary  wooden  edifice 
which  had  hitherto  done  {,'ooil  service,  now 
proved  inadequate  to  the  growin)^  demands 
of  the  ("ollefje.  Conserjuently,  in  185},  it  was 
transferred  to  what  in  those  days  was  looked 
upon  as  an  eletjant  and  commodious  structure, 
but  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  building;  on  thu 
corner  of  Sussex  and  Church  streets,  lately  occn 
pied  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 

It  was  at  this  period,  1855,  when  obstacles 
seemed  rather  to  multiply  than  disappear,  that 
Mgr.  Guigues  was  inspired  to  entrust  the  doubt- 
ful fortunes  of  the  College  to  the  man,if;ement  of 
a  youny  Oblafe  priest,  the  Rev.  I'^ather  Joseph 
Tabaret.  He  began  his  administration  by  acts  of 
wisdom,  kindness,  and  unselfishness  which  finally 
established  his  popularity,  and  created  that  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  which  was  instinctively  felt 
by  all  who  had  to  deal  with  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rapidly  growing  population  of  Bytown 
and  its  increasing  importance  as  a  centre  of  in- 
dustry, won  for  it  the  right  of  incorporation  as  a 
city,  and  in  1854  the  old  name  was  changed  for 
that  of  the  beautiful  river  upon  which  it  is  built. 
In  the  same  year  we  find  that  Father  Tabaret, 
Superior  of  the  College  of  Bytown,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General. 
This  was  an  unlooked-for  distinction,  though  no 
more  than  a  just  recognition  of  the  qualities  of 


the  nominee,  and  a  Auitable  romplimcnt  to  the 
dignity  of  the  new  Catholic  seat  of  learnmg.  On 
till'  whole,  the  Government  seemed  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Cittholir  portion  of  the  popu- 
latiori,  and  even  kindled  their  hope  that  the  pro- 
perty i>reviously  set  apart  for  the  Torontn  Uni- 
versity would  be  distributed  among  all  the  colleges 
of  rp|)er  Canada,  but  this  intention,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  was  nc-ver  carried  into  effect. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  1M55  the  teaching  staff 
having  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
two  able  members,  I'iither  Soulerin  and  b'atlier 
Maiiroit,  it  was  found  necessary  to  still  further 
extend  the  dimensions  of  the  College.  .An  effort 
was  made  to  secure  possession  of  the  present 
site  of  the  Biiriiameiit  Itiiildiii;4s,  but  failing  in 
this,  Mgr.  tiuigues  and  l'"allier  Taliaret  elected 
to  build  the  new  College  on  lots  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  ICpisco- 
pal  corporation  of  Bytown.  These  lots,  situ- 
ated on  W'ilbrod  and  Cumberland  streets,  in 
the  south-east  end  of  the  city,  had  been  donated 
in  184O  to  the  Episcopal  corporation  of  Kingston 
by  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  resident  of 
Bytown,  Mr.  Louis  Theodore  Besserer.  When 
the  latter  place  became  the  See  of  a  new  diocese 
the  property  was  handed  over  to  the  new  Episco- 
pal corporation,  on  condition  that  a  college  should 
be  erected  thereon.  The  site  was  a  favourable 
ne,  and  Mgr.  Guigues  enhanced  its  desirability 
L)^  purchasing  the  adjacent  lots,  thus  securing 
the  entire  block  enclosed  by  Theodore,  Cumber- 
land, Wilbrod,  and  Walter  streets.  The  work  of 
building  was  then  begun,  and  in  a  yeir  the  walls 
of  a  solid  stone  structure,  four  stories  high,  mea- 
suring 84  X  40  feet,  were  completed.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  large  edifice  which  constitutes  the 
present  University. 

As  soon  as  the  new  house  was  opened,  the 
seminary  hitherto  conducted  in  the  Bishop's 
Palace  was  transferred  to  it,  bringing  likewise  an 
addition  to  the  teaching  staff,  in  the  persons  of 
Rev.  Father  Burtin,  o.m.i.,  and  Rev.  Father 
Trudem,  o.M.i.,  as  professors  of  Divinity.  In 
this  same  year,  1858,  Father  Tabaret  went  to 
France  and  returned  accompanied  by  three  Oblate 
Feathers — Tortel,  Dedebant,  and  Pian.  The  first 
of  these,  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  Father  Tabaret, 
and  a  devoted,  zealous,  learned  and  pious  priest. 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Theological  depart- 
ment. It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Rev. 
l-ather  Francis  Cook  and  Rev.  leather  James 
MrGrath,  o.M.i.,  were  attached  to  the  Collopje 
staff — the  latter  of  whom  retained  his  professor- 
sliip  for  several  years.  In  iS^y,  all  things  having 
prosDcied,  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  extend  the 
dimensions  of  the  ColleRe.  Consequently  prepara- 
tion v.as  made  for  building  a  wing  on  the  east 
side  facing  Cumberland  street.  This,  when  com- 
pleted, was  actually  larger  thrn  the  main  build- 
ing. In  the  summer  of  1861  it  was  ready  for 
occupation  and  for  the  ope.iing  of  the  autumn 
session. 


developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  official  statistics  of  that  year  the 
total  number  of  students  was  1  55,  of  whom  54 
were  boarders.     The  professors  and  instructors 
were  tv.enty  in  number,  showing  a  decided  and 
important   advance  over  the  earlier  years  when 
all  the  labour  devolved  on  a  few  necessarily  over 
worked  professors.     In  addition  to  those  previ 
ously  named,  there  were  now  Fathers  Lefebvre 
O.M.I.,    Perbuel,    o.M.l.,    Barrett,    O.M.I.,    Col 
lins,   Ralph,    Long,    McCarthy,    Keleen,   Genin 
Kenly,    Lusserre,  Boucher,   and   Th.    Duhamel 
The  junior  classes  were  conducted  by  ecclesiastics 
who  had  nearly  finished  their  theological  course. 
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The  University  of  Ottawa. 


As  the  directors  were  anxious  to  have  the  title 
of  "  College  of  Bytown  "  changed  to  that  of  "  Col- 
lege of  Ottawa,"  and  as  some  modifications  in 
the  composition  of  the  corporation  were  necessary, 
a  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  Parliament 
in  1861,  and  an  Act  passed  granting  all  that 
was  askec  "or.  The  reports  contained  in  this 
petition  mentioned  that  up  to  date,  that  is,  during 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  thirteen  years, 
a  most  satisfactory  amount  of  work  had  been 
achieved.  Thirty-six  priests  had  been  ordained 
out  of  its  seminary.  Of  its  other  alumni  many 
were  devoted  to  the  noble  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  while  others  were  profitably  engaged  in 


Having  thus  seen  the  College  pass  from  the 
humbler  and  precarious  existence  of  its  earlier 
years  to  the  permanent  solidity  of  a  great  national 
institution,  it  is  time  to  examine  the  system  of 
education,  and  the  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
which  were  destined  to  mould  the  men  of 
the  future  who  sought  instruction  within  its 
walls. 

The  course  of  theology  followed  by  young  men 
aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  included 
ail  the  branches  prescribed  in  Grand  Seminaries, 
and  was  entrusted  only  to  the  ablest  professors. 
The  Collegiate  or  classical  course  was  designed  to 
equip  young  men  for  the  study  of  divinity,  law, 
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and  medicine,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  purely  literary 
career. 

The  study  of  mathematics  included  arithmetic, 
algebra,  fjeometry,  and  triKonoinetry,  while  all  the 
natural  sciences  were  taught,  thoufjh  physics  and 
chemistry  could  scarcely  be  more  than  elementary 
in  the  absence  of  the  facilities  and  appliances  of 
later  days.  Philosophy  was  naturally  the  crown 
of  the  classical  course,  and  the  care  with  which 
its  principles  were  inculcated  in  the  minds  of 
students  was  measured  by  its  prime  importance 
as  a  safe  conductor  through  life,  and  as  a  power- 
ful motor  of  human  thouKht  and  action.  In 
forming  the  commercial  course  Father  Tabaret 
made  an  innovation  on  the  system  which  generally 
prevails  in  Catholic  colleges.  Instead  of  permit- 
ting the  students  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  before 
acquiring  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  in  the  ordinary  branches  taught 
in  grammar  schools,  he  made  a  knowledge  of 
these  studies  obligatory  for  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  classical  course.  Through  this  excel- 
lent arrangement  young  men,  who  by  some 
untoward  circumstance  were  prevented  from 
entering  upon  or  completing  their  collegiate 
course,  found  themselves  equipped,  at  least  for 
positions  of  trust  in  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
world,  while  those  who  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
privilege  of  study  were  formed  beforehand  to 
intelligently  appreciate  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  classics,  a  fact  which  too  many  college 
students  fail  to  grasp  until  they  have  irretrievably 
wasted  the  first  years  of  their  collegiate  course. 
The  discipline  of  the  College  was  never  severe — 
moral  suasion  was  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
masters,  and  an  individual  sense  of  honour  the 
chief  safeguard  of  the  students.  In  maintaining 
authority  Father  Tabaret  was  as  firm  as  a  rock, 
but  in  dealing  privately  with  offenders  ht  was  as 
gentle  as  a  mother,  and  thus  rurely  failed  to 
vanquish  the  most  obdurate  heart. 

The  importance  of  games  and  of  athletic  exer- 
cises as  a  wholesome  relaxation  from  discipline 
and  mental  application  was  early  recognized  by 
the  Directors  of  the  College,  and  facilities  for  in- 
dulgence in  various  kinds  of  sports  were  gradually 
enlarged  and  extended.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
in  the  College  annals  pf  matches  won  and  lost  on 
the  cricket  field,  just  as  victories  are  being  won 


to-day  on  the  football  grounds.  In  1863  an 
important  addition  was  made  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  College  by  the  arrival  from  Ireland  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Ryan,  o.M.i.  Father  Ryan's 
reputation  as  an  orator  had  preceded  him  to 
Canada,  and  he  was  given  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion at  Ottawa.  He  soon  became  deservedly 
popular,  and  when  Father  Tabaret  was  nominated 
Provincial  of  the  Oblates  in  Canada  the  choice  of 
Father  Ryan  as  his  successor  in  the  College  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  This  change  of  presidents 
did  not  materially  affect  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  College.  In  the  same  year  which  witness'.d 
these  changes  P'ather  Lavoie,  CM. I.,  was  sent  to 
the  College  to  replace  Father  Lefebvre.  He  was 
appointed  prefect  of  studies,  an  office  which  he 
filled  most  successfully. 

The  most  ambitious  scheme  yet  formed  for  the 
advancement  of  the  College  was  now  unfolded 
by  Bishop  Guigues  and  Father  Tabaret.  It 
was  to  apply  for  a  government  charter  erecting 
the  College  into  a  University,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees,  such  as  was  already  possessed  by 
similar  institutions  iii  the  country.  The  concep- 
tion was  a  bold  one.  The  College  was  yet  far 
from  being  fully  equipped  for  such  a  great  enter- 
prise. Catholic  representation  in  Parliament  was 
a  minority,  and  violent  opposition  was  expected. 
Nothing  daunted.  Father  Tabaret  set  to  work,  or 
rather,  set  others  to  work.  The  timt  was  pro- 
pitious, and  he  suffered  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
The  government  had  been  transferred  to  Ottawa 
in  1865.  The  Parliament  buildings  had  been 
erected,  and  Lord  Monck,  the  Governor-General, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rideau  Hall  m  the 
spring  of  iiS66.  That  year  he  opened  the  first 
session  of  Parliament  in  the  new  capital.  A 
favourable  occasion  for  carrying  on  the  project 
spoken  of  now  offered  itself.  Father  Ryan, 
President  of  the  College  ;  Father  Lavoie,  Dr.  John 
O'Connor,  editor  of  the  Tribune  ;  D'Arcy  McGee, 
and  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  good  cause.  Indeed  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and  persever- 
ance of  these  gentlemen  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  movement  may  be  ascribed.  By  their  tire- 
less efforts  they  won  over  to  their  side  the  sympa- 
thy of  enough  members  of  Parliament  to  assure  a 
majority   in  favour  of  their  Bill.     On  the  4th  of 
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July  it  was  read  before  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  on  the  following  day,  in  spite  of  violent 
opposition,  it  passed  a  second  reading.  After  a 
third  reading,  on  the  27th  July,  it  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Here  it  was 
again  made  the  subject  of  serious  discussion,  but 
was  finally  accepted  on  the  4th  of  August.  On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  Lord  Monck  gave  it  vice- 
regal sanction,  and  the  College  of  Ottawa  was 
empowered  to  confer  University  degrees. 

The  space  for  this  sketch  being  limited,  and 
having  entered  into  so  many  details  of  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  College,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  omit  much  interesting  matter  concerning  both 
the    personnel   and    progress   of   the    institution. 
After  three  years  presidency  of  the  College  Father 
Ryan  was  recalled  to  Ireland,  and  Father  Tabaret 
was  re-appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.     University 
powers  being   secured,  no  effort  was  spared  to 
establish  the  different  faculties.     Progress  on  all 
lines  was  rapid,  and  in  1883  Ottawa  University 
counted  200  resident  and  over  100  non-resident 
students.     In    1884    a    spacious    and    beautiful 
scholasticate  was  built  at  the  Rideau  farm  for  the 
students  of    the  congregation    of   the   Oblates, 
whose  departure  from  the  College  was  necessary 
to   make   room   for  the  increasing  influx.     Still 
further  accommodation  being  required  the  build- 
ings were  enlarged  to  their  present  ample  propor- 
tions— a   frontage  of  375  feet,  and  three  wings 
having  a  depth  of  no,  170,  and  140  feet  respec- 
tively.    The  centre  wing  rises  five  storeys  above 
the  basement,  the  other  buildings  four  storeys. 
The    university    chapel,    a    gem    of    Mosarabic 
architecture  unequalled  in  Canada,  occupies  three 
storeys  of  the   original  building;    the   academic 
hall    two    storeys  of    the   western   wing.      The 
students'  campus,  originally  quite  spacious,  had 
been  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  new  buildings, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  a  new 
playing  field.     This  field  has  become  famous  for 
the   long    succession    of   brilliant   victories    the 
Ottawa   College   football    team   has  won    on    it 
against  competitors  from  all  parts  of  Canada. 

The  College  of  Ottawa  had  long  been  the  lead- 
ing educational  institution  of  Canada  for  English 
speaking  Catholics,  when  by  Brief,  dated  Febru- 
ary 5th,  1889,  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  was 
pleased  to  raise  it   to  the  rank  of  a   Catholic 


University,  thereby  giving  it  the  same  canonical 
status  as  Laval,  Washington,  and  Freiburg.     The 
inaugural  ceremonies  took  place  in  October  of 
that   year,  and  were   the  occasion  of  a  grand 
gathering  of  the  alumni.    At  the  same  time  a 
bronze  statue  of  Father  Tabaret,  who  had  died  in 
1886,    was   unveiled   on   the   lawn    between   the 
central   and  western  wings.     A  full   account   of 
these  ceremonies  was  given  in  the  commemoration 
numbe-  of   The  Owl,   the   university   magazine, 
whi;.'ii,  making  its  first  appearance  in  January, 
1888,  has  won  its  way  to  the  first  rank  in  College 
periodicals.     As  now  constituted  the  University 
of  Ottawa  has  powers  to  confer  degrees  in  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  law,  medicine,  arts,  science,  and 
civil  engineering,  and  all  these  courses,  except 
law,  medicine,  and  civil  engineering  are  in  regu- 
lar running  order.     In  virtue  of  its  powers  the 
degrees  of  Ottawa  University  are  officially  recog- 
nized   throughout   the   British    dominions,   and 
entitle    the    holders    to   all    the  privileges    and 
exemptions    attached     to    a    degree     from    any 
University  in  the  Empire.    Lately,  Ottawa  degrees 
were  accepted  by  the  French  Universities  from 
some   of  her   graduates  who  wished   to   pursue 
post-graduate  studies  in  their  favourite  branches. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  general  tendency  of 
the  various  courses  in   Ottawa   University  is  to 
discourage  the   pursuit   of  special  studies  until 
there  has  been  first  laid  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive foundation  in  all  those  studies  which  are 
rightly  considered  to  be  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   That  an  university  course  shou'd  never  make 
specialists,  is  the  principle  enunciated  and  acted 
upon,  and  that  the  results  are  satisfactory  both  as 
regards    intellectual    development    and    general 
culture  is  best  proved  by  the  high  rank  Ottawa 
graduates  take  in  the  church,  and  in  the  different 
professions. 

The  theological  course  covers  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  Ottawa  divinity  student  is  taught 
all  the  branches  of  ecclesiastical  science,  moral 
and  dogmatic  theology,  sacred  Scripture,  canon 
law,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  sacred  eloquence, 
and  may  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  compete 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  go  I'p  for 
his  licentiate  the  following  year,  and  stand  for  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  completion  of  his  course. 
The  course  of  philosophy  is  of  two  years'  dura- 
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tion,  in  tht!  first  of  which  intellectual  philosophy, 
political  economy,  mechanics,  physics,  and 
mathematics  engage  the  student's  attention, 
while  in  his  second  year  he  continues  several  of 
his  previous  studies  in  higher  grades,  and  becomes 
acqua'nted  with  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modern,  scholastic  and  contemporaneous  philos- 
ophy, besides  listening,  in  both  years,  to  frequent 
lectures  on  philosophical  and  literary  subjects. 
For  degrees,  special  examinations  must  be  passed, 
and  a  percentage  of  at  least  eighty  is  required  to 
win  for  the  competitor  a  degree.  The  law  course 
covers  three  years,  during  which  contracts,  com- 
mon law,  real  property,  Roman  and  statute  law, 
constitutional  history,  jurisprudence, criminal  law, 
equity,  evidcp.'',e,  international  law,  construction 
of  statutes,  torts,  and  commercial  law  are 
thoroughly  studied,  with  regular  examinations 
thereupon,  and  the  successful  student  is  rewarded 
at  the  completion  of  his  course  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  degree  of  ll.d.  is  con- 
ferred honons  causa  only,  and  must  be  authorized 
by  a  resolution  of  the  University  Se  nate  passed  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  that  body  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  its  members. 

The  scientific  course  is  completed  in  three 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  practical  chemis- 
try, quantative  and  qualitive  analysis,  mineralogy, 
and  physics.  There  is  a  commercial  course  in 
which  book-keeping  is  studied  for  two  years,  and 
during  the  last  year  the  students  attend  a 
business  class,  in  which  they  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  banking,  commercial  law, 
and  all  other  mercantile  requirements.  The 
course  of  classics  extends  over  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  is  passed  the  matricula- 
tion, and  at  this  point  matriculants  of  any  recog- 
nized institution  are  allowed  to  enter,  so  that  for 
them  the  course  is  the  regular  four  years  Univer- 
sity training,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Arts'  Course. 
In  this  course  the  freshman  studies  in  Greek, 
the  grammar  and  principles  of  prose  compo- 
sition with  Arnold  for  his  text  book;  and  reads 
portions  of  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Euripides,  and 
St.  Gregory,  being  also  exercised  in  translations 
from  English  into  Greek.  In  Latin  he  studies 
prose  and  poetic  composition,  translates  from 
Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  renders  English  into  Latin.    He 


also  listens  to  lectures  on  the  history  of  Latin 
literature.  His  English  studies  embrace  the 
principles  and  practice  of  essays,  the  history  of 
English  literature  from  the  Saxon  period  down  to 
1743,  rhetoric,  versification,  and  poetry,  with 
critical  examinations  of  some  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Pope,  Macaulay,  and  Newman,  and 
elocutionary  exercises.  In  French  he  reads  from 
Hardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  Commins,  Mon- 
taigne, Bossuet,  Corneille,  Racine,  LaBruy^re, 
and  other  classical  authors  ;  recites  and  explains 
selections  from  the  best  prose  and  poetic  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries ;  writes 
French  compositions,  with  literary  analyses ;  and 
listens  to  conferences  on  the  history  of  French 
literature  down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  His  historical  studies  comprise  modern  and 
contemporaneous  history,  together  wit?  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  also  gives 
attention  to  physical  geography,  algebra  as  far  as 
the  theory  of  equations,  solid  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, mineralogy,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

In  his  sophomore,  or  second  year,  the  Ottawa 
Arts*  student  adds  to  his  previous  Greek  authors 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  St.  Basil,  continuing 
meanwhile,  his  readings  from  Demosthenes,  and 
his  exercises  in  Greek  composition.  He  also 
listens  to  lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. In  Latin  his  authors  are  Cicero,  Pliny, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Lucian,  and  the  Fathers.  In 
English  his  study  of  English  literature  takes  him 
down  to  his  own  day,  and  he  analyzes  famous 
orations,  writes  original  discourses,  and  continues 
his  critical  studies  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
prose  and  poetic  writers.  His  studies  in  French 
literature  lead  him  forward  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  he  pushes  in  advance  of  his 
translations  from  French  authors,  as  well  as  in 
his  practice  of  speaking  and  writing  French.  His 
historical  course  consists  of  forty-five  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  and  he  also  devotes 
considerable  time  to  higher  geographical,  mathe- 
matical, and  natural  history  studies.  In  his 
junior  year  he  begins  the  study  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  taking  up  logic,  dialectics  and  criti- 
cism, ontology,  cosmology,  psychology,  and  read- 
ing some  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and 
Plato.  He  also  studies  political  economy,  listens 
to  lectures  wherein  are  reviewed  the   religious, 
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philosophical,  and  literary  characteristics  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  American  contempor- 
ary writers,  and  takes  up  the  study  of  mechanics 
and  physics,  while  advancing  in  mathematics  to 
the  intricacies  of  integral  and  differential  calculus. 
In  his  senior  year  his  philosophical  studies 
embrace  natural  theology,  ethics,  and  natural 
rights,  with  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  antl  he  listens 
to  lectures  on  the  history  of  various  philosophical 
systems.  In  English  he  makes  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  great  epics,  hears  the  princi- 
ples of  esthetics  explained  ;  ni  i)hysics  he  gives 
his  time  to  the  study  of  optics,  magnetism,  and 
electricity  ;  and  in  mathematics  descriptive  and 
physical  astronomy  monopolize  his  attention. 
This  University  also  offers  three  courses  in  music, 
to  wit :  vocal  music,  plain  chant,  and  harmony. 

That  this  splendid  Canadian  Catholic  Univer- 
sity and  the  noble  opportunities  which  it  offers 
are  api)reciated  by  Catholic  parents  and  students 
is  made  plain  from  an  examination  of  the  cata- 
logue of  students  who  attended  its  several  courses 
during  the  last  scholastic  year  (i8g6),  Its  theo- 
logical school  in  that  year  had  eighty-three 
students,  the  larger  number  of  these  being  schol- 
astics of  the  Oblate  Order,  which  justly  celebrat- 
ed society  has  had  charge  of  the  University  from 
its  outset,  and  upwards  of  400  students  in  other 
departments.  These  students  come  from  a  great 
number  of  different  localities,  the  Canadian 
Dominion  naturally  furnishing  the  most  of  them. 
Others  hail  from  the  Eastern  States,  Massachu- 
setts furnishing  a  notable  quota,  and  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Montana,  in 
the  American  republic,  with  British  Columbia, 
the  Northwest,  Manitoba,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  Canada,  and  Ireland,  France,  Lorraine, 
and  Germany  are  also  represented. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  Archbishop 
Duhamel,  of  Ottawa.  Its  administrative  council 
consists  of  the  Very  Rev.  J.  M.  McGuckin,  o.M.i., 
D.D.,  the  first  rector  of  the  University,  and  five 
other  prominent  priests  of  the  same  Order,  and  in 
several  faculties,  all  of  which  are  strong  in  num- 
bers, are  found  the  names  of  men  who  have  won 


high  eminence  and  distinction  in  their  various 
professions.  The  discipline  and  regidation  of  this 
University  are  practically  identical  with  those 
which  obtain  at  all  Catholic  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  its  excellent  character  can  not, 
perhaps,  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
which  Leo  XIII.  employed  eight  years  ago,  when 
that  illustrious  Pontiff  declared  that  he  willingly 
granted  its  Faculty's  petition  for  its  elevation  to  the 
dignity  and  rightsof  a  Catholic  University  because 
"  We  know  what  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  most  advanced  studies  this  great  College  has 
established  in  the  most  distinguished  city  of 
Ottawa,  which,  besides  being  the  seat  of  the  civil 
Government,  has  been  elevated  to  the  honour 
of  an  Archiepiscopal  see,  and  which  by  its  ocntral 
position  amidst  the  cities  of  Canada  possesses 
easy  communication  with  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which,  moreover,  receives  additional 
splendour  from  the  presence  of  those  distinguished 
men  who  preside  over  the  supreme  councils  of  the 
land,  and  conduct  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  We  also  know  with  what  zeal  our 
beloved  sons,  the  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  have  devoteJ 
themselves,  since  the  year  1848,  to  the  proper 
education  of  the  young,  having  willingly  bestowed 
upon  this  noble  work  and  its  advancement  their 
possessions  as  well  as  their  zealous  care ;  and  how 
much  the  Superiors  of  the  same  Congregation 
have  always  taken  it  to  heart  to  preserve  and  nur- 
ture, in  a  becoming  manner,  among  their  subjects, 
a  devotedness  towards  the  Holy  See  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  and  to  promote  to 
the  professorships  of  Ottawa  College  the 
prominent  disciples  of  their  Congregation — of 
whom  several  have  been  honoured  with  the  doctor- 
ate of  the  Gregorian  College  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  this  august  city — and,  at  the  same  time 
to  watch  that  philosophy  and  theology  should  be 
taught  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  These  things  being  so,  we  can 
understand  how  many  illustrious  scholars,  formed 
by  the  learned  professors  of  the  College  of 
Ottawa,  have  gained  for  their  teachers  wide 
esteem  and  honour." 
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MGR.  THOMAS  ETIENNE  HAMEL,  D.D.,  F.R.S.C,  Vicar-General  of  Quebec. 


THE  Laval  University  was  created  in 
1852  and  granted  a  Royal  Charter  under 
express  conditions  urged  by  Lord  Elgin, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  Catholics 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and  that  no 
other  Catholic  University  would  be  erected  in 
the  Province.  The  Quebec  Seminary  (founded 
in  1668),  which  accepted  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  University,  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  this  enterprise  if  it  had  been  forseen 
that  this  condition  would  not  be  kept.  One,  in 
fact,  cannot  imagine  that  a  private  institution 
like  the  Quebec  ^'  minary  could  be  able  to  sup- 
port such  an  establishment  without  the  encour- 
agement of  all  the  Catholics  of  the  Province. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Quebec  Seminary 
asked  the  written  adhesion  of  '11  the  Bishops  of 
both  Provinces,  before  beginning  the  work. 

But,  less  than  a  year  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Laval  University,  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  property  constitutes  a  University, 
some  amongst  the  Catholic  Colleges,  especially 
in  the  district  of  Montreal,  thought  that  what  was 
called  the  "  Laval  University "  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  powers  granted  to  the 
Quebec  Seminary,  and  hence  that  this  extensirn 
could  be  granted,  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to  the 
most  prominent  amongst  the  other  Colleges  of 
the  Province.  This  they  thought  would  relieve 
them  from  co-operating  with  Laval.  In  reality 
they  looked  upon  this  co-operation  as  if  it  were 
an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  with  respect  to 
the  Quebec  Seminary.  At  the  same  time  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Montreal,  asked 
for  an  affiliation  which  would  have  granted  to 
the  School  all  the  privileges  of  the  Quebec  insti- 
tution, while  keeping  its  then  inferior  standard, 

and  with  such  easier  conditions  that  it  would 
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have  at  once  attracted  all  the  Medical  students 
to  Montreal.  Of  course  tiie  Laval  University 
could  not  grant  such  an  affili.'.ition,  and  the  Schoul 
never  offered  better  terms. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Ignace  Bourget,  then  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  never  seemed  to  understand  the 
position  of  Laval  and  finally  asked  for  an  inde- 
pendent Catholic  University  in  Montreal.  This 
v.'as  the  beginning  of  a  long  protracted  series  of 
pleas  presented  in  Rome  by  the  Catholics  of 
Montreal  and  the  friends  of  Laval  University. 
After  many  decisions,  all  in  favour  of  Laval,  the 
Holy  See,  to  meet  what  were  earnestly  claimed 
to  be  the  wants  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
University  direction,  thought  fit  to  permit  that  a 
branch  of  Laval  be.  erected  in  Montreal.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  Montreal  Branch  would 
not  be  independent  of  the  mother  institution,  and 
that  its  teaching  body  should  be  a  mere  extension 
of  the  Quebec  Faculties — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
number  of  Professors  in  each  Faculty  would  be 
doubled  and  a  part  of  them  teach  in  Quebec  and 
the  other  part  in  Montreal.  These  Professors 
were  to  be  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  and,  to 
prevent  any  special  inducement  for  the  students 
to  go  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  latter  Pro- 
fessors were  not  to  be  paid  more  than  in  Quebec, 
while  the  Montreal  students  were  not  to  pay  less 
than  those  in  Quebec.  Although  this  concession 
of  a  Branch  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  finances  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary,  it  was  nevertheless  accepted 
as  what  might  be  called  a  lesser  evil. 

The  Roman  Delegate  (the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Conroy),  who  vas  then  in  Canada,  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  Branch,  and  even  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
School.  But,  alas  !  all  this  was  done  very  rapidlv, 
and  the  School,  which  had  accepted  reluctantly. 
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seemed  to  misunderstand  the  situation  to  suciian 
extent  as  to  allow  its  members  to  op])Osu  as  much 
as  tiu.-y  could  the  success,  and  even  tiiu  operation, 
of  the  liranch  Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  tiie 
School  continued,  raising  constantly  new  obsta- 
cles. One  of  the  most  tryinij  of  these  was  the 
alleged  illegality  of  the  Montreal  IJranch  of  Laval. 
Though  quite  sure  of  its  rights,  the  Laval  Uni- 
versity, in  order  to  remove  all  fears  fiom  the 
students'  mind,  asked  from  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, in  1881,  a  Bill  giving  to  the  Montreal 
Branch  students  the  same  leg;d  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Quebec  students.  There  was  a 
long  and  acute  struggle  in  the  Quebec  Parliament, 
but  it  ended  in  favour  of  Laval. 

The  School  nevertheless  did  not  keep  quiet. 
New  discussions  arose,  new  petitions  were  made 
in  Rome,  and  lastly,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  new 
enactment  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  granted,  in  1889,  a 
sort  of  independence  to  the  Montreal  Branch. 
Through  this,  and  through  the  apparent  re-union 
of  the  Laval  Branch  with  the  Medical  School, 
the  latter  obtained  a  new  charter  asserting  its 
absolute  independence  from  Laval  University, 
Quebec,  though  giving  it  the  title  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  Laval  University  in  Montreal.  In 
reality  it  was  the  end  of  the  Montreal  section  of 
the  Laval  Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  was  thus 
replaced  by  the  School.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  the  Montreal  Law  Branch  obtained  also 
a  distinct  Act  of  Incorporation,  though  keeping 
closer  ties  with  the  mother  institution. 

Since  that  time,  the  only  connection  between 
the  two  establishments  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
is  the  obligation  of  the  Montreal  Branch  to  take 
its  diplomas  from  the  mother  institution  of 
Quebec.  After  nearly  half  a  century's  standing, 
the  Laval  University,  though  often  embarrassed 
m  its  progress,  has  produced  very  fair  results. 
The  standard  of  legal  and  medical  studies  has 
been  raised.  The  Catholic  Colleges,  which  at 
first,  through  misunderstandings,  did  not  co- 
operate with  the  University,  finished,  some 
sooner,  some  later,  by  affiliating  themselves,  and 
as  a  consequence,  in  all  the  Province  the  classi- 
cal studies  being  more  encouraged  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  have 
resulted  in  a  higher  standard.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Legal  and  Medical  practitioners  in  the  Prov- 


ince of  Quebec  are  graduates,  or  have  been 
students,  of  Laval  University.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  many  Judges,  Bishops,  and  Minis- 
ters,  both  I'ederal  and  Provincial. 

By  virtue  of  its  Royal  Charter,  the  Visitor 
of  the  Lai'al  University  is  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop t)f  Quebec,  v;ho  has  the  right  of  veto  over 
all  the  rules  and  nominations.  The  Superior 
of  the  Quebec  Seminary  is  de  jure  the  Rector 
(Principal)  of  the  University.  The  Council 
of  the  University  is  composed  cf  the  Directors 
of  the  Quebec  Seminary  and  of  the  thre»;  senior 
titular  ordinary  Professors  of  each  of  the  Facul- 
ties. There  are  four  Faculties,  viz..  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  The  Professors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  are  named  by  the  Visitor. 
All  the  others  are  named  by  the  Council,  and 
they  can  be  deposed  at  will.  The  degrees  which 
the  students  may  obtain  in  each  of  the  Faculties 
are  those  of  Bachelor,  Master  or  Licentiate, 
ai'.d  Doctor.  Good  conduct  is  an  essential 
condition  for  obtaining  degrees.  The  Laval 
University,  in  order  to  be  ranked  as  a  Catholic 
institution,  w^is  bound  to  be  acknowledged  and 
canonically  erected  by  the  Holy  See.  This 
solemn  and  final  erection  was  granted  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  a  Bull  dated  April  15,  1876.  By 
virtue  of  this  Bull,  the  University  has  for  Pro- 
tector at  the  Holy  See,  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  The 
siipremt:  direction  of  faith  and  morals  is  vested 
in  a  Superior  Council,  composed  of  the  Most 
Reverend  and  Ri^ht  Reverend  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  civil  Province  of  Quebec,  under 
the  Presidency  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Quebec,  who  is  also  Apostolic  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  Catholics  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  referred  to  above,  a  decision  of  the 
Propaganda,  dated  February  ist,  1876,  authorized 
the  establishment  in  Montreal  of  a  Branch  of  the 
Laval  University.  Another  decision  of  the 
same  Congregation  granted  to  the  Montreal 
Branch,  in  i88g,  what  may  be  called  a  practical 
independence.  Therefore,  in  the  following  pages 
I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Quebec  establishment 
which  alone  isthe  Laval  University  properlycalled. 

Organization   of  the  Teaching.    The  academical 
year  comprises    nine    months    and    is    divided 
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into  three  terms — the  first  ending  at  Christmas, 
the  second  at  Easter,  and  the  third  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  teaching  is  given  by 
titular  Professors  (who  are  divided  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary) ;  by  Fellows  and  by  Tutors. 
The  ordinary  titular  Professors  are  alone  properly 
speaking  professors  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Royal  Charter  and  only  these  can  bu 
members  of  the  University  Council.  A  titular 
Professor  in  any  one  Faculty  cannot  be  appointed 
titular  Professor  in  another;  but  he  can  be  a 
Fellow  or  a  Tutor.  The  lectures  in  the  Faculties 
of  Theology,   Law   and    Medicine  are   private. 


ination  on  the  different  matters  taught  during 
the  term.  This  exutnination,  which  is  oral,  is 
made  by  a  jury  of  three  Professors.  The  result 
is  inscribed  in  the  records  and  is  qualified  by  one 
of  tlie  six  following  notes  :  Very  good.  Good,  Sii£li- 
cicntly  good.  Medium,  Bad,  Very  bad,  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  deserving  by  a  pupil  of  one 
of  the  last  three  notes,  in  any  special  examin- 
ation, prevents  his  obtaining  any  degree  until 
this  obstacle  be  removed  at  a  future  time  by  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

Faculty   of  Theology.     The   theological   course 
lasts  four  years.     The  first  year* is  devoted  to  the 


r 


The  L»val  University,  Quelle. 


Nevertheless  any  priest  can  be  admitted  to  the 
lectures  on  Theology.  The  same  rule  exists 
for  lawyers  with  regard  to  the  lectures  on 
Law  and  for  physicians  and  surgeons  with  regard 
to  the  lectures  on  Medicine.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  there  are  public  and  private  lectures, 
thelatterbeingforthestudentsof  thisFacultyonly. 
Once  a  week,  or  rather,  for  every  five  or  six 
lectures,  the  Professor  may  devote  the  time  of 
one  lecture  to  examining  his  pupils  on  the 
matters  studied  during  the  week.  Three  times 
during  the  academical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  all  the  students  undergo  an  exam- 


Preliminaries  (Prolegomena),  and  consists  in 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects  : 

In  Dogma :  True  Religion,  Tradition  and 
Scripture,  Church  and  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

In  Morals  :  Human  acts.  Conscience,  Laws, 
Sins,  Virtues,  Sacraments  in  general,  Censures 
and  Irregularities. 

In  Canonical  Law:  The  Institutions. 

These  lectures  are  repeated  every  year  for  the 
first-year  students.  The  remaining  of  the  Theo- 
logical course  is  divided  into  three  simultaneous 
series  of  three  years  each — two  series  in  Dogma 
and  one  in  Morals — which  are  followed  by  all 
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the  students,  except  those  of  the  first  year.  No 
student  is  admitted  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
unless  he  can  show  testimonial  letters  from  his 
Bishop.  The  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Theol- 
ogy are  given  in  Lati'%  and  the  examinations 
are  also  made  in  this  language.  Pliilosophy 
(intellectual  and  moral)  is  also  taught  in  Latin, 
but  the  examinations  may  be  answered  in  French 
or  English.  There  are  several  theological  insti- 
tutions called  Grand  Seminaries,  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Laval  Univer- 
sity. This  affiliation  is  gianted  to  any  Grand 
Seminary  which  the  Diocesan  Bishop  approves 
as  teaching  certain  fundamental  points  which 
are  the  necessary  basis  for  obtaining  the  degrees 
in  Divinity.  The  following  are  the  Grand  Sem- 
inaries already  (i>Sg7)  affiliated  : 

The  Quebec  Grand  Seminary. 

Tile  St.  Anne's  College  Grand  Seminary. 

The  Rimouski  Grand  Seminary. 

The  Sulpicians'  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

The  Chicoutimi  Grand  Seminary. 

The  Faculty  of  Law.  The  Law  course  of 
instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  comprises  the 
following  matters  : 

Roman  law,  210  lectures. 

Civil  law,  630  lectures. 

Civil  Procedure,  144  lectures. 

Commercial  and  Maritime  law,  108  lectures. 

Criminal  law,  108  lectures. 

Adminstrative  law,  150  lectures. 

International  laws,  30  lectures. 

For  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate  in 
Laws  (ll.b.,  LL.l.),  besides  the  three  term 
examinations  of  each  year's  standing,  which 
must  be  satisfactory,  two  special  and  final  exam- 
inations are  required — one  written  and  the  other 
oral.  Eight  hours  are  allowed  for  the  written 
composition,  which  may  be  divided  in  two  sittings 
of  four  hours  each.  The  oral  examination  must 
last  at  least  one  hour  and  is  conducted  by  a  jury 
of  three  Professors.  The  questions  of  both  the 
written  and  the  oral  examination  may  be  taken 
from  any  part  of  the  whole  course.  If  the 
result  is  satisfactory  the  candidates  receive  the 
title  of  LL.L.  or  LL.B.  according  to  their  degree 
of  success.  The  degree  of  ll.d.  cannot  be  ob- 
tained until  one  year  at  least  after  that  of  Licen- 
tiate.   A  printed  thesis  must  be  presented  by  the 


candidate  and  discussed  publicly  during  three 
hours  by  a  jury  of  four  or  five  Doctors  and  Pro- 
fessors of  (he  Faculty.  The  lectures  and  exam- 
inations arc  conducted  in  French,  but  the  stu- 
dent may  answer  in  English  if  he  prefers. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  whole  course  of 
Medicine  covers  four  years  and  nine  months 
each,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  Prim- 
ary and  Final.  The  Primary  courses  of  lectures 
are  the  following  : 

Chemistry  (general,  medical,  and  biological). 

Descriptive  anatomy. 

Practical  anatomy. 

Microscopical  anatomy  or  histology. 

Physiology. 

General  pathology. 

Hygiene  or  sanitary  sciences. 
The  Final  courses  are  : 

Materia  Medica. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Toxicology. 

Theory  and  practice  of  Medicine. 

Principles  and  practice  of  Surgery. 

Midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Rhinology  and  laryngology. 

Nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

Oculistics. 

Bacteriology. 

History  of  Medicine. 

Medical  standing. 

Numerous  clinical  lectures  are  given  on  every 
department  of  Medical  science.  Regular  attend- 
ance at  all  the  lectures  and  successful  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  term  are  preliminary 
conditions  to  being  admitted  to  any  degree  in 
Medicine.  The  degree  of  m.b.  can  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  fact  of  undergoing  satisfactorily  the 
term  examinations  during  three  years.  It  can 
also  be  obtained  after  two  years  only,  provided 
that  the  last  term  examination  be  replaced  by 
the  first  Primary  special  examination  for  m.d. 
The  special  examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
are  two-fold — the  Primary  and  the  Final.  Each 
of  these  consists  in  a  written  and  in  an  oral  ex- 
amination. Six  liours  are  alloted  for  the  written 
composition,  and  at  least  one  hour  for  the  viva 
voce  examination.  The  Primary  examination 
may  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  J 
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the  Final  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course.  He- 
sides  these  the  candidate  is  further  re(|uired  to 
examine  a  number  of  patients  at  the  Hospital, 
and  to  determine  successfully  the  diagnostic, 
prognostic  and  pioper  treatment  in  each  case. 
As  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  training  of  the 
l-'aculty  of  Medicine  is  in  French,  but  the  stu- 
dent is  always  allowed  to  answer  in  English. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  Laval  University  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  followed  in  English  Univer- 
sities, and  therefore  require  some  special  remarks. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  this 
Faculty  (b.a.,  u.l.,  d.sc.)  must  show  that  they  are 
proficient  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  Collegiate 
education.  In  the  French-Canadian  Colleges 
(modelled  on  the  similar  institutions  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent)  the  full  course  of  classical  studies, 
ending  with  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  extends  over 
seven  or  eight  years.  After  the  Rhetoric  class, 
two  years  are  devoted  to  intellectual  philosophy 
and  natural  sciences.  For  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor, the  candidates  are  bound  to  undergo  two 
special  examinations,  one  generally  at  the  end  of 
the  Rhetoric  year,  and  the  second  after  the  two 
years  of  philosophy.  The  first  examination  is 
literary,  and  the  second  scientific.  The  subjects 
of  the  first  examination  are  French  and  English, 
Latin  and  Greek,  History,  Geography,  principles 
and  history  of  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Literary 
Composition.  The  subjects  of  the  second  exam- 
ination are  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Astrono- 
my, Natural  History. 

Candidates  who  gain  two-thirds  of  the  points 
in  both  examinations  are  entitled  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ^r  b.a.  ;  those  who  gain  two- 
thirds  in  the  first  and  one-third  in  the  second 
are  Bachelor  in  Letters,  or  b.l.  ;  those  who  gain 
one-third  in  the  first  and  two-thirds  in  the  second 
are  Bachelor  in  Sciences,  or  b.sc.  ;  those  who  gain 
only  one-third  in  both  examinations  are  merely 
matriculated.  As  the  matters  of  these  examina- 
tions are  taught  in  all  the  Catholic  Colleges 
which  are  affiliated  to  the  University,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  latter  to  teach  them.  The 
effect  of  affiliation  is  to  allow  the  students  to 
undergo  the  two  examinations  in  their  own 
College,  according  to    the    regulations  of   the 


University.     I  subjoin  here  a  list  of  the  Canadian 
Colleges  affiliated  to  the  Luval  University  : 

The  ^)iiebec  Minor  Seminary. 

The  College  of  Ste.  Anne. 

The  Seminary  of  Nicolct. 

The  Minor  Seminary  of  Ste.Therese. 

The  Seminary  of  Tlirce  Rivers. 

The  Minor  Seminary  of  Rinmuski. 

The  Minor  Seminary  of  Chlcoutimi. 

The  Minor  Seminary  of  Sherbrooke. 

The  College  of  Levis. 

The  Minor  College  of  St.  Hyacinthe. 


The  Very  Rev.  Louis  J.  Casault. 

The  Minor  Seminary  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir. 

The  College  of  L'Assomption. 

The  College  of  Joliette. 

The  St.  Laurent  College. 

The  Bourget  College,  Rigaud. 

The  College  of  Montreal  (Sulpicians). 

The  College  of  Valleyfield. 

There  is  also  the  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Char- 
lottetown,  P.E.I.,  which,  being  outside  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  could  not  be  affiliated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above  Colleges.     As  the  Uni- 
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versity  Professors  in  Arts  are  mostly  taken  from 
amongst  the  Professors  of  thf  Quebec  Seminary, 
the  lectures  on  Philosophy  ami  Sciences  have 
hcen  transfLTreil  fioiii  the  Seiniiiiiiy  to  the  Uni- 
versity, where  tiiu  Seminary  pupils  attend  for 
these  matters.  Therefore  the  following  courses 
are  given  at  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  : 


Philosophy     (Lectures 

in  Latin). 
Mathematics. 
Natural  Philosophj-. 
Chemistry. 


Hotany, 

Mineralogy. 

Geology. 

/oology. 

Architecture. 


Astrononi) . 

These  lectures  do  not  extend  beyond  what 
is  wanted  for  the  u.A.  exatninations.  Unfor- 
tunately, amongst  the  French  population,  there 
are  no  inducements  nor  encouragements  to  under- 
go the  M.A.  examinations;  so  that  almost 
no  students  present  themselves  to  prepare 
for  them.  Generally,  during  the  winter  terms, 
there  are  public  lectures  given  weekly  and 
gratuitously  for  the  advantage  of  those  who 
wish  to  attend.  These  lectures  do  not  follow 
any  special  programme.  The  subjects  treated 
are  varying,  and  chosen  amongst  those  which 
may  likely  be  more  useful  or  agreeable  to  the 
attending  public. 

Museums  of  Laval  University.  To  help  in  the 
demonstration  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Laval 
University  possesses  a  well-equipped  series  of 
Museums.  The  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy 
instruments  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
Domin-on.  It  contains  over  six  hundred  appara- 
tus, which,  with  their  supplementary  parts, 
make  about  one  thousand  different  instruments, 
on  all  the  branches  of  Physics.  It  cost  over 
$14,000.  These  instruments  have  been  made 
mostly  in  France  and  England ;  a  few  come 
from  the  United  States;  and  some  very  interesting 
electrical  instruments  have  lately  been  made 
by  a  very  intelligent  and  skilful  workman,  named 
Fortin,  attached  to  the  Quebec  Seminary  as 
electrical  engineer.  The  Mineralogical  Museum 
is  composed  of  several  collections  from  different 
sources,  which,  with  considerable  additions 
including  a  large  number  of  rare  specimens, 
have  been  systematically  arranged  as  one  com- 
plete collection  by  the  late   Dr.  Thomas  Sterry 


Hunt.  Hesides  this,  various  smaller  collections, 
complete  in  themselves,  assist  in  showing  special 
properties,  such  as  hardness, optical, electrical  and 
organoleptic  qualities  of  minerals  and  theirvarious 
forms  of  composition  and  structure.  Separate 
glass  cases  are  filled  with  Canadian  collections. 
In  these  can  be  seen  rich  specimens  of  the 
auriferous  cpiartz  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Heauce ; 
iron  ores  of  Leeds,  St.  Urbain  and  Sa^uenay ; 
slates  of  Melbourne,  P.O.;  asbestos  of  Thetford 
and  Coleraine,  natural  and  manufactured;  also 
a  complete  collection  of  the  Ottawa  phosphates. 
There  are,  in  all,  over  4,000  specimens. 

The  Geological  Museum  contains  about  2,000 
specimens,  comprising  :  ist.  A  fine  collection  of 
rocks  representing  all  the  strata  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  any  remarkable  characteristic  of 
composition  or  structure ;  and.  A  considerable 
collection  of  fossils  from  all  the  geological  epochs, 
and  especially  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
of  Canada.  The  latter  came  from  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  specimens 
classified  have  been  named  through  the  care  of 
Dr.  Billings.  This  Museum  contains,  moreover, 
numbers  of  fossils  given  by  private  parties; 
amongst  them,  a  fine  collection  of  tertiary  fossils 
from  the  basin  of  Paris,  given  by  Rev.  M.  Haret, 
a  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France  ; 
and  a  series  of  fossils  from  St.  John's  group, 
N.IJ.,  given  and  named  by  Dr.  Mathew,  f.r.s.c. 
Separate  cases  are  partly  occupied  by  the  famous 
foot-prints  found  on  secondary  sandstones. 
These  were  brought  by  Dr.  Lailamme  from  the 
place  where  they  are  found,  at  Turner's  Falls. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  plaster  casts 
reproducing  the  curious  prints  of  the  Protichnites 
on  the  sandstone  of  the  Canadian  Potsdam, 
given  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Two 
other  collections  have  been  lately  added  :  one 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Grant,  from  Hamilton,  who  gave 
over  one  hundred  fossils  of  the  Niagara  group; 
the  other  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ahern,  Professor  Laval 
University,  who  gave  a  still  more  numerous  and 
very  interesting  series  of  fossils  from  the  much 
discussed  Quebec  group. 

The  Botanical  Museum  contains:  ist.  A  col- 
lection of  Canadian  woods  of  commercial  value 
and  importance.  Each  tree  of  the  Canadian 
forest  is  represented  by  two  samples  of  a  large 
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sue,  and  disposed  in  a  nicthodicul  order.  One 
of  the  two  ia  only  planed,  wiitlst  the  other  is 
poUshcd  and  variiislicd.  This  collection  is  n 
duplicate  of  one  which  has  obtained  the  fust 
medal  at  the  Dublin  Universal  Exposition.  2ii(l. 
A  collection  pn-pared  for  the  students,  showing 
not  only  the  bark  but  the  inmost  part  of  the 
trunk.  3rd.  Several  other  collectiotis,  amongst 
them  a  classilied  one  of  European  woods  given 
by  Mr.  Lavallc,  from  Paris;  a  very  complete 
collection  of  New  Zeidand  woods,  given  by  Dr. 
Marsden,  of  Quebec  ;  a  fine  collection  of  artificial 
fruits,  presenting  the  different  types  to  which 
can  be  referred  the  numberless  forms  produced 
by  the  diversity  of  cultivation  and  climate;  a 
very  complete  collection  of  artificial  mushrooms, 
consisting  of  112  specimens  most  nicely  modelled 
in  cartoH'Pierre,  and  allowing  one  to  distinguish 
the  eatable,  the  suspected  and  the  poisonous 
species.  4th.  The  Herbarium,  which  contains 
over  10,000  plants,  all  named  and  systematically 
arranged,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  :  the 
American  herbarium  (Canada  and  the  United 
States),  and  the  general  herbarium.  The 
American  herbarium  is  composed  of  the  collec- 
tions of  C.  C.  Parry,  E.  Hall,  J.  H.  Harbour, 
C.  S.  Geyer,  N.  Rield,  M.  Vincent,  besides  many 
samples  obtained  from  Moser,  Smith  and  Durand. 
Many  plants  bear  labels  written  by  "Nuttall  and 
Rufinesque's  own  hand.  The  Canadian  plants 
have  been  collected  mostly  by  the  Professors  of 
the  University.  Many  have  been  given  by 
friends,  amongst  whom  must  be  noted  Mr. 
Saint-Cyr,  Curator  of  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Museum,  and  Dr.  Macoun,  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  been  corn- 
pared  with  those  of  Michaux,  of  Paris,  and  of  Sir 
W.  Hooker  at  Kew.  Others  have  been  named 
by  Mr.  Asa  Gray,  Dr.  Engelmann,  and  other 
renowned  Botanists. 

The  Zoological  Museum  has  had  a  very  fair 
beginning.  It  comprises  specimens  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world  and  is  almost  complete 
with  regard  to  the  Canadian  fauna — especially 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Ornithological 
collection  contains  about  600  species  represented 
by  over  1,200  specimens,  some  of  which  show 
the  transformation  of  plumage  produced  by  age. 
The  Entomological  department  is  rich  in  over 


14,000  species,  all  named  and  classified.  This 
collection,  on  account  of  its  fragility,  is  preserved 
in  closed  cases,  which  are  accessible  only  for 
serious  study,  liut,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  public,  duplicate  specimens  are  exposed 
in  glass  cases  illustrating  the  principal  orders 
;jf  insects,  especially  some  of  great  interest  like 
the  bee  and  its  enemies  or  the  silk-worm  niid  its 
works.  The  Conchological  collection  consists 
of  about  1,000  species  of  mollusks — Canadian  and 
exotic- — being  almost  all  named.  Amongst  them 
must  be  mentioned  a  splendid  American  collection 
of  the  genus  »<«*t»,  for  which  the  Laval  University 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  a 
learned  Conchologist  of  the  United  States.  Thu 
typical  Invertebrates  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
form  a  very  precious  collection  prepared  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Spencer  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  and  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey. 

In  the  Ethnological  Museum  are  preserved 
relics  of  times  gone  by.  The  principal  part  of 
it  is  the  Indian  or  Tach^  collection,  so  called 
after  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Tachd,  who 
is  the  donor  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  fine  col- 
lection. It  consists  chiefly  of  numerous  Huron 
skulls,  the  forms  of  which  are  well  characteristic 
of  the  famous  Indian  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
are  also  various  instruments  used  by  the  Cana- 
dian Indian  tribes,  curious  pieces  of  earthenware 
made  and  used  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, also  hunting  and  war  implements. 
Another  source  of  attraction  in  this  Museum  is 
the  Chmese  and  Japanese  collection  which,  al- 
though but  recently  begun,  is  already  remarkable. 
Statues  of  Chinese  divinities,  and  bronze  and 
earthenware  vases  are  found  therein,  perfectly 
authentic  and  of  great  value.  These  have  been 
bought  in  China  and  Japan  for  the  Laval  Uni- 
versity through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  late  Abb^ 
Dallet,  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris,  Abb6 
Favier,  Missionary  at  Pekin,and  Abb«i  Martinet, 
Procurator  of  the  Foreign  Missions  at  Chang- 
Hai.  Besides  these  two  special  collections, 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  ancient  relics,  Can- 
adian and  foreign,  amongst  which  are  two  mum- 
mies bought  in  Egypt  by  the  Abb6  B^gin,  now 
Archbishop  of  Quebec. 
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The  NutiiiHinatic  Miisuuin  coiituinH  over  three 
thousaiKl  (-(linn  and  inudals,  Nunii:  of  which  .iro 
rnre  nnd  prtcions.  Tlu;  most  attiactivi;  Ndisciint 
iiftho  Laval  Univt-rsily  is  itsCialliiry  ol  I'aintiiiKS. 
This  Museiitn,  wiiich  counts  over  ^oo  paintings, 
mostly  <)rif,'iii;il,  is  cnmpi.scd  of  a  tnafjiiiCui-nt 
cullcctiun  niadi:  with  as  riiiicii  (.iru  as  skilfnlncss 
by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Li'gar»i,  one  of  the 
first  Canadian  artists.  The  greater  part  of  these 
paintings  were  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Abbii  Dcs- 
jardins,  a  Vicar-Cleneral  of  Paris,  wlio  resided 
a  few  years  in  Canada  during,' the  l'"rench  Kevolu- 
tion.  He  bonpht  these  paintings  at  a  very  low 
price  with  a  view  of  saving  them  from  destruc- 


of  Paintings  of  Luval  University  works  of  Lan* 
franco,  Lcsuenr,  I'aiioel,  Komanelli,  Salvator 
Kosa.Teniers,  Joseph  Veiiiet,  Tintcretto,  D'Ullin, 
I'oiissin,  I'liget,  Alb.ini,  Citiido  Keri,  etc. 

The  Library  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Cana<la. 
It  contains  over  loo.ooo  volnfiies  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science.  These  Museums 
and  the  Library  are  located  in  the  main  building 
of  the  University.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
which  occupies  a  separate  building  entirely 
to  itself,  has  also  a  special  Museum  reserved 
for  the  advantage  of  the  students  in  Medicine. 
This  Museum  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Tho 
first  is  composed  of  over  600  carefully-prepared 
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The  Laval  University,  Montreal. 


tinn.  After  a  choice  made  out  of  them  by 
Cardinal  besch,  the  uncle  of  Napoleon  L,  he 
sent  the  remainder  to  Canada  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  tlie  kinilncss  shown  to  him  and  to  the 
poor  French  priests  then  driven  out  of  France 
by  the  Revolution.  Several  other  paintings  were 
bought  for  M.  Legar«5  by  ^L  Reiffenstein,  during 
a  trip  to  Furope.  This  mcrcliant  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  whole  collection  belonging  to  a 
noble  family  then  in  financial  distress.  Owing 
to  this,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  good 
number  of  them  for  his  friend  in  Canada.  No 
wonder  then  if  the  visitors  can  see  in  the  Gallery 


natural  specimens  comprising  the  principal 
pathological  affections  of  the  osseous  system, 
including  monstrosities  and  comparative  anatomy. 
The  second  includes  250  first-class  models, 
natural  size,  showing  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
syphilitic  affections.  They  arc  perfect  and  exact 
in  every  particular.  There  is  also  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  medical  instruments. 

Discipline.  Attention  at  the  lectures,  subor- 
dination and  respect  to  the  officers  and  Professors 
of  the  University,  the  maintenance  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  University  of  a  good 
moral    character     and    the    observance    of    all 
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its  h^-^laws  are  required  of  every  Htmlunt. 
Improper  or  obscene  l.iti^dUKe,  or  niiytliiiiK 
teiidint;  to  hIiow  a  spirit  of  irreli^ioii  or  iiiiinor- 
ulity,  or  of  such  t  nature  as  to  compromise 
the  honour  of  the  University,  sulijccts  the 
^'uilty  party  to  expulsion.  i*re(|ucntiii^  (;amb- 
liii^  or  drinking  saloons,  or  houses  uf  doid>tfiil 
reputation  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  students 
cannot  form  associations  amoni;  tiieniselves  nor 
make  collective  demonstrations  without  permis- 
sion. Attendance  upon  all  the  lectmcs  is 
imperative.  The  Professors  note  non-attendance, 
and  transmit  every  Saturilay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  tho  list  of  tho  week,  whidi 
is  re^jistered  by  the  latter.  A  certain  nundxr 
of  absences  from  the  lectures  prevents  the 
student  from  receiving  his  certificate-  of  atteml- 
ance,  which  is  required  by  tho  laws  of  tho  Prov- 
ince. Infraction  of  tho  laws  aforesaiil  subjects 
the  student  to  one  of  the  following  punishments, 
according  to  tho  gravity  of  tho  offence  s 

Private  admonition. 

Ad  monition  before  all  the  St  uilent  soft  he  I'.iculty. 

Suspension  from  the  ri},'ht  of  following  some 
lectures. 

Temporary  expulsion. 

Unlimited  expulsion. 

Perpetual  expulsion. 

A  student  expelled  may  always  appeal  from 
this  sentence  to  the  Council  of  the  University. 
Tlie  Professors  have  all  the  necessary  authority 
to  maintain  goodcrder  in  the  class-rooms  during 
the  lectures,  and  may  even  compel  any  person 
whose  conduct  is  unbecoming  to  leave  the  room. 

Resources  of  the  University.  The  Laval  Univer- 
sity possesses  nothing  by  itself;  it  is  entirely 
in  the  control,  financially,  of  the  Quebec  Semi- 
nary.     It  receives  no  grant  whatever  from  the 

ivernment,  and  the  Quebec  Seminary  is  left 
•  omptetely  to  itself  for  the  support  of  the  Uni- 
ersity.  How  then  can  tho  Quebec  Seminary, 
whose  resources  are  very  limited,  meet  with  the 
large  expenses  of  the  University  besides  its  own  ? 
When  tho  Quebec  Seminary  undertook  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  it  was  with  the 
understaii  i;  that  the  Quebec  University  would 
suffice  fo       .1  the   Catholics    of    tho    Province. 


Therefore,  when  .Montreal  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  Hranch  of  tho  University,  it  waH  a  very  severe 
blow  to  the  resuunes  wi  the  Seminary.  In  fact, 
if  the  Holy  See  had  not  granted  a  temporary  but 
important  financial  help,  the  Seminary  would 
have  been  obliged  to  shut  up  the  do(  .s  of  the 
University.  Nevertheless  the  Seminary  must 
make  use  of  the  .-reatest  economy  to  continue  tho 
work  begun.  The  greatest  income  of  tho  Semi- 
nary is  a  negative  one,  and  consists  in  tho  fact 
that  tho  thirty  priests,  who  arc  employed  as 
Professors  in  tho  University  and  the  College, 
give  all  their  time  and  their  energy  wit'iout  any 
remuneration.  They  are  n't  [)aid.  Thev  have 
their  board,  with  heat  and  light,  and  arc  allowed 
ten  dollars  per  month  for  their  clothing,  mending 
and  washing  ;  anii  this  13  all!  The  Superior  of 
the  Seminary,  who  \sde  jure  the  Principal  of  the 
University,  receives  no  other  salary.  Every  one 
may  understand  what  a  resource  this  is,  co;:cider- 
ing  that  these  priests,  not  being  married,  and 
being  men  of  a  very  high  strndard,  ;!vc  r.ll  tlicir 
time,  day  and  night,  and  devote  all  thsir  c.bili- 
ties  for  the  advantage  of  the  University  and  the 
Seminarv. 


Kdi'Iok's  Noik.  The  fullowin);  infurmation  rrgarilini;  the 
Montreal  Hranch  is  civen  the  Editor  Ijy  L'Ablic  CJ.  lluurasM, 
Secretary  of  the  latter  Institution.  The  teaching  in  the  two  Ixxlies 
i»  nearly  the  same,  thou(;h  the  Faculties  of  Montreal  themselves 
decide  on  their  progr.imme  as  to  the  dislribu'ion  of  the  courses, 
the  numlwr  of  lecluies  and  the  new  courses.  The  ProfesKors  are 
still  appointed  by  the  University  Council  at  (Quebec  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine.  That  which  more 
than  anything  else  characterizes  the  Montreal  Section  is  that  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  each  received  civil  incorpora- 
tion from  the  tiovernment  of  ti.e  Province  of  Quebec,  each  having 
Its  separate  income  and  I'-'yii);  its  own  expenses.  The  general 
administration  of  the  Section  is  confided  to  a  civil  corporation 
composed  of  (l)  the  Uishops  of  the  ecclesipitical  Province  of  Mon- 
treal ;  (j)  the  Deans  and  delegates  of  the  various  Faculties  ;  (3) 
tlie  delegates  of  the  Classical  Colleges  of  the  ecclesiastical  Province 
nf  Montreal  which  are  alliliated  with  the  University  ;  (4)  a  few 
others  selected  by  the  heads  and  the  graduates  of  the  Faculties 
of  Liw  and  Medicine. 

The  administrative  body  usually  exercises  its  functions  through 
the  instrumentality  ofaKoard  of  Governors,  a  part  uf  whom  are 
appointed  for  life,  a  part  elected  every  three  years.  This  general 
organiialion  was  legally  created  by  an  Apostolic  constitution  from 
Rome,  ofthe6lh  February,  1S87:  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  the  301  h  December,  1890— which 
united  into  a  sing  ;  Ixxiy  the  former  Montreal  .'Sranch  ol  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  of  Laval  with  ilie  "  School  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  Montreal,"  then  affiliated  with  the  Victoria  University  of 
Coljourg,  Ont.;  by  the  Provincial  law  of  the  24th  Juno,  1892, 
creating  as  distinct  corporations  '•  The  Ad-ninislrators  of  the 
Laval  University  of  Montreil  and  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the 
Laval  University  of  Montreal."  These  facts  indicate  all  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
Sections  of  the  Uni^versity  of  LavaL 
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SKETCH  OF  ACADIA  UNIVERSITY,  WOLFVILLE,  N.S. 


BY 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  TROTTER,  D.D.,  President  of  the  University. 


THE  Educational  Institutions  in  the  town 
of  Wolfvilie,  N.S.,  coinpris-i  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, Horton  Collejjiate  Academy  and 
Acadia  Seminary.  These  schools  occupy 
commodious  and  attractive  buildinj^s,  ei{;ht  in 
number,  beautifully  situated  in  the  southern 
slope  of  the  great  tidal  basm  that  holds  the  head 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  command  a 
most  delightful  view  of  the  long  trap  ridge  known 
as  the  North  Mountain,  terminating  in  the  bold 
headland  of  Blomidon  ;  of  Minas  Basin  and  its 
tributary  streams;  of  the  ferule  Cornwallis 
'inlands  and  the  extensive  Grand  Prb  Marshes — a 
combination  of  rich  and  varied  scenery  highly 
educative  in  its  nature. 

The  first  College  building  was  a  very  graceful 
edifice  of  the  classical  type,  completed  in  1854. 
It  was  150  feet  by  35,  with  an  addition  for  class- 
rooms— the  whole  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
cupola  and  enriched  by  a  central  portico  of  four 
Ionic  columns  with  suitable  entablature.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  this  stood  a  dormitory 
accommodating  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
his  assistants  and  fifty  boarders.  The  former 
building  contained  the  College  and  Academy 
class-rooms,  the  Library  .^nd  Museum,  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  and  rooms  for  about  twenty-five 
students.  It  was  consumed  by  fire  in  December, 
1877,  and  in  its  place  were  erected  two  buildings, 
the  south  wing  of  the  Ladies'  Seminary  and 
the  present  Acadia  College.  This  latter  build- 
ing is  154  feet  in  length  with  v.-'ngs  70  feet  deep. 
There  are  corner  towers  rising  20  f^et  above  the 
roof  and  a  central  tower  no  feet  high.  The 
exterior  is  very  graceful,  a  pleasing  effect  having 
been  secured  through  a  harmonious  combination 
of  different  styles  of  architecture.  In  this  build- 
ing are  twelve  class- rooms,  an  Assembly  Hall 
accommodating  nearly  1,000  persons,  a  Li'^'.ary 


of  about  5,000  volumes,  and  a  Museum  contain- 
ing a  well  arranged  and  valuable  coilectiun 
illustrating  the  various  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory. West  of  the  College  and  iacing  University 
Avenue  is  Chipman  Hall,  the  College  dormitory, 
a  modern  building  four  stories  in  height  and  80 
by  40  feet  with  an  addition  30  by  40.  This  is  the 
Cr  liege  home  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  stu- 
dent-body! Eastward  and  a  little  to  the  rear  of 
the  College  is  the  beautiful  structure  occupied  by 
Acadia  Seminary.  This  consists  of  the  original 
building,  erected  in  1879,  at  right  angles  to  which 
is  a  commodious  wing.  These  buildings  are 
thoroughly  modern  in  construction  and  equip- 
ment, being  heated  throughout  by  hot-water 
radiators  and  having  bath-rooms  v/ith  hot  and 
coid  water  on  all  the  flats  occupied  by  boarders. 
They  are  thoroughly  lighted  and  ventilated,  the 
class-rooms  are  attractive  and  convenient  and 
the  edifice  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  first-class  ladies' school.  The  Acad- 
emy dormitory,  erected  in  i8#7,  is  an  attractive 
building,  85  x  45  feet,  and  three  stories  high. 
Near  this  is  the  Manual  Training  building,  70  x 
35,  erected  in  1891.  In  addition  to  these  is  the 
reading  room,  an  excellent  gymnasium,  and  an 
Observatory  carrying  a  telescope  with  six  inch 
aperture  and  eight  feet  focal  distance. 

The  ultimate  control  of  these  educational 
institutions  is  by  charter  vested  in  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This 
body  appoints  the  Board  of  Governors,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  but  the  Alumni  have  secured  the 
right  to  nominate  one-third  of  these.  A  Univer 
sity  Senate  consisting  of  the  Faculty  and  twenty- 
seven  graduates  directs  the  educational  policy  of 
the  schools.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Trotter  is  President 
of  the  University  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  are  in  charge  of  a  com- 
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petent  Faculty  of  twelve  Professors  anJ  instruc- 
tors. Horton  AcaJetny  has  a  staff  of  live  instruc- 
tors including  Principal  I.  H.  Cakes,  m.a.  Aca- 
dia Seminary  is  presided  over  by  Miss  A.  P. 
True,  M.A.,  assisted  by  twelve  instructors. 

Acadia  College  has  a  University  charter,  but 
at  present  only  the  Arts  course  is  arranged  for, 
though  the  options  permitted  after  the  sopho- 
more year  allow  specializing  which  is  recognized 
in  medical  and  legal  schools.  For  the  b.a. 
degree  two  years  of  prescribed  work  are  required, 
laying  a  broad  ami  solid  foundation  in  Lang- 
uages, Matliematicsand  Science.  TIms  is  followed 
by  two  years  of  Lectures  in  which  considerable 
freedom  of  choice  is  permitted.  The  curriculum 
is  regarded  as  a  very  effective  one,  having  given 
excellent  results  in  successive  generations  of 
graduates.  Theology  has  not  been  wholly 
neglected  at  Acadia.  In  1846  Dr.  Crawley  was 
made  Pnjfcssor  in  this  department,  followed  in 
1847  by  Dr.  Pryor.  In  1850  the  department 
was  dropped,  but  some  work  was  done  during 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Cramp's  Presidency.  The 
subject  was  revived  in  1874  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Welton,  but  was  discontinued  after  that 
gentleman  removed  to  Toronto.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  this  department  may  be 
revived  and  enlarged  and  a  four  years  course 
provided  leadmg  to  the  de^"-°e  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  instruction, 
Honour  courses  have  been  arranged  for  under- 
graduates who  have  first-class  rank,  to  be  taken 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  successful  candidates  will  be  graduated 
with  Honours  in  the  department  chosen.  In 
Horton  Academy  provision  is  made  for  two 
courses,  the  Classical  and  the  English.  The 
first  is  designed  to  give  students  a  thorough 
preparation  for  College,  the  second  provides  a 
practical  English  and  business  education.  Con- 
nected with  the  Academy  is  an  efficient  Manual 
Training  department,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  which  gives  instruction  in 
wood  and  iron  working  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Acadia  Seminary  is  designed  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  ladies  and  adequate  provision 
is  made  in  all  the  departments  of  a  liberal  cul- 
ture.    Three  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for. 


the  Classical,  the  Literary  and  the  Musical, 
requiring  for  theii  completion  four  years  of  pains- 
taking work.  A  diploma  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
University  is  awarded  to  students  completing  the 
prescribed  allotments. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  at  Wolfville  in  successive 
years,  though  this  has  been  more  marked  in  the 
College  than  in  the  affiliated  schools.  For  the 
last  academic  year  (1897-98)  there  were  registered 
at  the  Academy  86,  at  Acadia  Seminary  92,  at 
the  College  141,  of  whom  30  were  young  ladies. 
During  the  seventy  years  of  their  history  thous- 
ands have  passed  through  these  institutions 
who,  having  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  educational  forces  there,  have  exerted 
an  intluencc  far-rtaching  in  its  effects.  At 
least  one  thousand  have  completed  the 
Academy  course  and  gone  out  to  their  life-work 
or  passed  on  to  the  higher  training  of  the  College, 
and  from  this  latter  institution  540  have  grad- 
uated in  the  Arts  course  and  attained  to  the 
B.A.  degree.  These  graduates  are  to  be  found 
in  many  countries  and  following  various  avoca- 
tions. Wherever  they  go  they  are  recognized 
as  men  of  culture  and  intellectual  power,  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  graduates 
of  older  and  larger  Universities.  They  are 
found  as  foreign  missionaries,  and  ministers 
in  the  home-land ;  they  hold  an  honourable 
place  in  medicine,  in  the  legal  profession  and 
in  teaching.  Some  are  successful  merchants, 
others  prominent  politicians,  and  the  number 
is  very  small  of  those  who  have  failed  of  an 
honourable  career. 

At  the  starting  of  the  Academy  in  Wolfville 
an  Education  Society  was  formwi  charged  with 
its  support.  This  Society  consistetl  of  annual 
subscribers  and  it  was  instrumental  in  fostering 
and  enlarging  the  educational  interests  till  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  larger  organization. 
The  Academy  and  Seminary  have  now  a  partial 
endowment  in  buildings  and  apparatus,  but  to 
meet  current  expenses  they  depend  mainly  upon 
income  from  tuition.  Deficits  are  assumed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  College.  The  income 
of  the  University  is  derived  from  various  sources. 

First.  Voluntary  Contributions.  These  have 
been    m;iny    and   frequent.     At    first    they  were 
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made  througli  the  Educntion  Society,  then 
by  generous  friends  raised  up  at  various  times, 
and  later  by  annual  contributions  from  the 
churches  of  the  Maritime  Convention.  These 
have  been  a  constant  and  very  important  source 
of  income. 

Second.  Tuition  Fees.  These  in  the  College 
were  limited  to  twenty-four  dollars  and  never 
produced  any  considerable  amount,  as  large  num- 
bers of  the  students  had  the  use  of  free  tuition 
scholarships. 

Third.  Provincial  Grant.  This  was  at  first 
;^300  a  year,  but  from  1S50  to  1865  there  was  no 
grant ;  then  from  1S65  to  1876  it   was  £100  a 


by  414  churches  with  50,000  members  and  450 
ordained  ministers.  Opportunities  for  mental 
training  were  then  very  meagre,  as  the  common 
schools  were  incfticient  and  King's  College, 
Windsor,  the  only  degree-conferring  institution 
in  the  Provinces,  was  closed  to  all  who  would 
not  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at 
matriculation.  The  Baptists  were  thus  driven 
to  found  a  school  of  their  own  and  its  establish- 
ment was  agreed  upon  at  Wolfville  in  Jime, 
18^8 — its  principal  promoters  being  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crawley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pryor,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Johnston,  J.  \V.  Nutting  and  J.  Ferguson, 
ably  supported  by  the  old  fathers  in  the  ministry, 
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ytar  ;  from  1876  to  18S1  it  was  $2,400.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Fourth.  Endowment.  Graduaiiy  by  solicited 
contributions  and  bequests  an  endowment  has 
been  raised  which  now  amounts  to  about  $140,- 
000  for  the  Arts  department,  and  $45,000  for 
Theology,  with  a  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  Wolfville  institutions  have  had  a  some- 
what remarkable  history,  going  back  to  i':28. 
At  that  time  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  was  but  in  its  infancy,  having 
only  seventeen  ordained  ministers,  thirty  churches 
and   1827  members  in     territory  now  occupied 


such  as  the  Reverends  Edward  Manning,  T.  S. 
Harding,  Joseph  Dimock,  diaries  Tupper  and 
others.  Sixty-five  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
in  Wolfville,  and  in  March,  1829  a  school  of  an 
Academic  grade  was  opened  with  Mr.  Chapin,  of 
Amherst  College,  as  Principal.  In  1830,  the 
Rev.  John  Pryor,  m.a.,  of  King's,  succeeded  to 
this  position  and  umler  his  leadership  it  became 
widely  recognized  as  an  efficient  classical  school. 
Pupils  from  all  ranks  ai.d  creeds  were  made 
welcome,  and  from  their  beginning,  though  under 
Denominational  control,  these  institutions  have 
been  unsectarian  in  spirit.  This,  together  with 
the  excellent  work  done,  was  recognized  by  the 
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Provincial  Govcrnmcr'.t  votinp  in  1.831  an  annual 
grant  of  £'300. 

While  the  Academy  was  thus  successfully 
accomplishing  its  work  the  subject  of  Collegiate 
education  claimed  attention  as  the  young  men 
studying  at  Horton  were  eagerly  asking  for  a 
more  extended  course  of  instruction.  In  1836, 
the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Educational 
Society  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary 
"which  shall  become  so  fully  possessed  of  the 
highest  literary  merit  ai>  to  deserve  every  immu- 
nity that  the  law  can  grant  to  chartered  institu- 
tions," and  advised  the  appointment  of  "two 
efficient  teachers  in  the  more  advanced  classes." 
In  1837  they  say :  "  The  education  of  the  country 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  singular  condition. 
Windsor  Academy  is  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  a  long  period  of  depression;  Pictou  Academy, 
by  the  unfortunate  dissensions  which  have  long 
agitated  it,  is  said  even  by  its  friends  to  be 
hastening  to  decay;  the  College  at  Windsor  is 
acknowledged  to  be  too  sectarian  to  allow  Dis- 
senters with  any  confidence  to  seek  its  advantages 
for  their  sons  and  still  suffers  that  depression 
which  its  contracted  system  inevitably  involves ; 
all  efforts  to  open  Dalhousie  have  hitherto  failed; 
there  is  therefore  at  once  a  loud  call  and  an  open 
Peld  for  all  who  feel  the  importance  of  a  liberal 
education  to  engage  in  the  important  work  of 
forming  and  animating  an  enlarged  system  of 
instruction  such  as  the  country  urgently  needs 
and  is  sought  in  vain  within  its  borders."  This 
demand  for  a  higher  education  free  from  sectarian 
bias  it  was  hoped  by  many  would  be  met  by  the 
opening  of  Dalhousie  College,  in  Halifax,  where  a 
building  costing  jf  15,000  had  been  erected  with 
public  funds  and  where  investments  had  been 
yielding  a  yearly  income  of  ^310  since  1820. 
When  the  Trustees  undertook  to  equip  this 
institution,  in  183S,  the  Baptists  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Professorial  chair  a  gentleman  of 
acknowledged  ability,  but  he  was  rejected,  it  was 
said,  on  the  ground  of  creed  alone. 

Following  this  the  Education  Society  met  in 
Wolfville,  November,  1838,  and  after  careful 
deliberation  resolved  to  begin  a  Collegiate  insti- 
tution at  that  place  in  accordance  with  their 
original  design.  The  staff  at  first  consisted  of 
the  Rev.  John   Pryor,  m.a.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A. 


Crawley,  m.a.,  increased  siiortly  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Isaac  Chipman,  H.A.,  of  Watervillc  Col- 
lege, Maine.  Actual  work  was  begun  on  January 
2ist,  1839,  with  twenty  matriculated  students  m 
attendance,  and  in  June,  1843,  the  College  con- 
ferred its  first  degrees.  The  name  selected  was 
"Queen's"  but  this  was  afterwards  changed  to 
"Acadia"  when  the  charter  was  ratified  by  the 
British  Government.  This  charter  was  obtained 
only  after  much  discussion  and  a  lengthy 
struggle.  The  Bill  of  Incorporation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1839,  but  it 
was  defeated.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
re-introduced  and,  through  the  able  support  of 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston  and  others,  it  was 
finally  carried  after  the  battle  between  State  and 
Denominational  Colleges  had  been  thoroughly 
fought  out  on  the  floors  of  the  Assembly.  In 
1843  an  effort  was' made  by  leading  public  men 
to  have  the  existing  charters  cancelled  and  a 
Provincial  University  established.  This  was 
renewed  in  1844  and  in  1849  without  success, 
and  the  contest  was  virtually  ended  in  1851,  when 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  was  adopted,  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  institutions  from  the 
Education  Society  to  the  Baptist  Maritime  Con- 
vention and  rescinding  the  limiting  clause  of 
twelve  years  in  the  original  draft. 

The  next  forward  movement  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enlarged  accommodation,  and,  by  great 
Fdif-denial  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  the  original  Academy  Hall  was,  by  the 
addition  of  two  wings,  made  into  the  late  com- 
modious College  building  previously  described. 
The  record  of  the  College  has  been  one  of 
struggle  and  growth  through  the  sixty  years  of 
its  history.  Financial  embarrassments  have 
been  frequent  and  discouragements  many,  but 
friends  have  always  appeared  at  opportune 
moments  and  through  their  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice serious  crises  have  been  averted  and  the 
increased  demands  of  the  times  provided  for. 
In  July,  1850,  Dr.  Pryor  withdrew  from  the 
Presidency,  and  in  June,  1851,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cramp,  n.i).,  was  installed  into  this  important 
office.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  improve  the 
financial  condition  of  the  institution,  and,  at  his 
suggestion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an 
endowment  of  ;^io,ooo    in    ;^ioo  scholarships. 
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This  movement  resulted  in  pledges  to  the  amount 
of  3^"i2,ooo,  which  gave  a  brighter  outlook  finan- 
cially, but  the  drowning  of  Professor  Chipman 
and  four  students  in  Minas  Basin,  in  June,  1832, 
was  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  young  and 
struggling  College. 

The  services  of  Prof.  Chipman  to  Acadia  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.     Twelve  years  of  the  prime 
of  his  life  he  gave,  with  but  little  remuneration, 
to  promoting  her  interests  in  every  possible  way 
and  no  brighter  example  of  unselfish  devotion 
can  be  found  in  the  educational  annals  of  any 
country.    He  taught  Mathematics  and  the  various 
branchesof  Science  most  effectively ;  obtained  large 
donations  to  the  Library  and  by  collection  and  ex- 
change built  up  avalunble  Museum.    Hewasalso 
chielly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  late  Col- 
lege building,  long  the  pride  of  Acadia's  constitu- 
ency.   Dr.  Cramp  resigned  his  office  in  1869.    His 
services  to  the  institution  were  of  no  ordinary 
character.     He  found  it  in  a  depressed  condition 
with  no  endowment,  only  one  Professor,  and  less 
than  a  score  of  students.     By  husbanding  the 
resources  to  the  utmost,  contributing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  $400  annually  towards  the  current 
expenses,  and  above  all  by  his  energetic  advocacy 
of  the  endowment  scheme,  he  very  materially 
aided  in  placing  the  College  upon  a  secure  foun- 
dation.    When  be  resigned  there  were  four  Pro- 
fessors, forty-seven  students  and  nearly  $40,000 
of  endowment.     While  Dr.  Crawley  will  justly 
be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  Acadia  College 
Dr.  Cramp  is  entitled  to  scarcely  less  honour  as 
its  preserver,  and  the  memory  of  both  will  be 
levered  by  those  to  whose  intellectual  advance- 
ment they  gave  so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives. 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  d.d.,  succecvled  to  the 
Presidency.     In  his  former  connection  with  the 
institution  as  Classical  Professor,  from   1855  to 
1859,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  rare  skill  and  force  of  character.     His  scholar- 
ship was  broad  and  thorough,  and  in  his  new 
position  he  developed  marked  executive  ability. 
Under  his  administration  constant  progress  was 
made  in  every  direction  :  theatten<lance  increased 
to  120,  the  staff  of  instruction  was  enlarged  to 
ten  and  the  endowment  became  about  $100,000. 
Separate   Chairs   were    established    in    Natural 
Science,  Theology,  History  and  Physics.     After 


the  burning  of  the  College,  in  1877,  his  energi'.a 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  arrange  temporary 
accommodation  and  provide  for  the  future.  As 
Chairman  of  the  building  Committee  his  supervi- 
sion was  incessant,  and  the  beautiful  buildings 
that  now  adorn  College  Hill  are  largely  due  to 
his  intelligent  guidance.  In  September,  1879, 
the  new  College  building  and  the  Ladies'  Semin- 
ary, finished  at  an  expense  of  $41,000,  were  taken 
possession  of  and  class-work  has  since  gone  on 
without  interruption  to  the  present.  After  some 
twenty-seven  yearsof  very  effective  service  to  the 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Cramp. 

College  and  the  cause  of  Higher  Education,  Dr. 
Sawyer  resigned  his  position  in  1896,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Trotter  was  electi  ■  his  successor.  As 
in  the  past  each  successive  rresident  has  stood 
for  substantial  additions  to  the  endowment  and 
an  enlargem.  ,.:  and  enrichment  of  the  curriculum 
with  an  increase  of  Faculty  and  attendance,  so 
the  "forward  movement  "  of  the  new  r/'gime  aims 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  success  at  an 
increase  of  $75,000  to  the  endowment,  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  student-bodv. 
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THE  University  of  Manitoba  is  in  many 
respects  unique  among  Colonial  Univer- 
•■•ties.  It  is  a  republic  of  Colleges. 
Denominational  Colleges  in  the  same 
city  are  united  in  one  University.  Important 
consequences  must  follow,  and  many  look  forward 
an.\iously  to  the  help  of  University  Professors. 
Still,  the  instruction  of  tho  students  is  open  to 
other  teachers  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  part 
of  it  will  continue  to  be  given  in  the  Colleges. 
Thus  the  proper  position  of  a  University  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  College  is  likely  to  be  well  brought 
out.  The  arrangements  of  the  University  also 
provide  for  the  study  of  Theology  and  the  grant- 
ing of  Theological  degrees,  though  the  University 
is  entirely  undenominational  in  secular  studies. 

A  very  marked  feature  of  the  University  is  con- 
sideration for  differing  lines  of  thought.  The 
aim  has  been  to  have  one  great  University  in  the 
Province  which  might  draw  to  itself  at  once  the 
support  ot  the  State  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  community.  Care  has  been,  therefore, 
taken  to  recognize  and  allow  different  lines  of 
study  in  subjects  where  all  could  not  possibly 
unite,  as  in  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  and 
History.  This  consideration  is  seen  in  another 
way.  A  large  section  of  the  population  uses 
French  as  its  ordinary  language.  It  is  provided 
that,  if  desired,  papers  in  examinations  may  be 
set  in  French  as  well  as  English.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  University  is  that  all  the 
Colleges  provide  for  residence  and  that  a  large 
jiroportion  of  the  students  reside  in  College  or 
with  friends.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
regards  residence  in  College  as  so  important  in 
t'ducation  that  it  refuses  the  right  of  incorpora- 
tion even  to  students  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
if  they  have  not  resided  in  Trinity  College.  In 
St.  Boniface,  St.  John's  and  Manitoba  Colleges 
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students  are  boarded  as  well  as  lodged,  but  in 
Wesley  College,  at  present,  arrangement  is  made 
for  board  being  obtained  close  to  the  College. 

The  University  was  certainly  started  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  when  the 
population  not  only  of  Winnipeg  but  of  the 
whole  Province  was  very  small.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  University  was  ever  thought  of  in  like 
circumstances  before.  But  the  position  of  the 
Province  was  very  peculiar.  It  was  in  the  centre 
of  North  America.  Winnipeg  was  1200  miles 
from  any  Eastern  Canadian  University  and  in 
the  1500  miles  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific 
there  was  no  University.  But,  while  there  was 
thus  a  pressing  want  there  were  already  three 
institutions  giving  a  measure  of  higher  education. 
The  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  Boniface 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  St.  John's 
College  of  the  Church  of  England,  a3  a  Scliool, 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  Anglican  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  John  West.  As  the  Red  River 
Academy  under  the  Rev.  John  Macallum,  and  as 
St.  John's  College  under  Bishop  Anderson,  it  did 
excellent  service  for  many  years.  Several  pupils 
went  in  those  early  days  to  Cambridge  and  ob- 
tained scholarships.  One  who  went  to  Toronto 
University  became  a  Medallist  of  that  University. 
The  College  was  closed  for  a  few  jcars,  but  was 
re-opened  in  1866  by  Bishop  Machray,  and  again 
did  good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  Several 
went  from  it  to  Cambridge  and  were  all  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  pass  at  once  the  whole  Pre- 
vious Examination.  Manitoba  College,  which 
is  Presbyterian,  came  later,  but  it  also  for  some 
years  had  prepared  students  equally  with  the 
others.  One  of  its  students,  who  had  his  early 
training  in  St.  John's  School,  was  a  Medallist 
in  Classics  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Young,  therefore,   as  the  Province  was,  and 
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small  as  was  its  population,  there  were  already 
institutiuns  in  it  educating  inc-ii  atkiiiiatcly  for 
University  work,  and  prepared  to  carry  on  this 
instruction  in  a  University.  Still,  the  starting  of 
a  University  was  a  bold  venture,  as  the  instruction 
could  not,  as  hitherto,  be  mainly  conlined  to 
Lanf,'uap;esand  Mathematics, and  the  Government 
felt  this.  Mr.  Joseph  Royal,  afterwaids  Lieut. -Gov- 
ernor of  theTerritories, and  then  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, in  introducing  the  University  Bill  in  the 
Manitoba  Legislature  on  February  gth,  1877, 
said  :  "  The  Government  have  been  urged  during 
the  past  two  years  to  submit  a  measure  for  the 
institution  of  a  University  and  have  consented, 
and  in  doing  so  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  pos- 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  University  has 
simply  set  forth  courses  of  study  and  held  e.xam- 
inations  upon  them;  but,  as  a  late  Act  of  the 
Legislature  has  provided  for  the  creation  of  Pro- 
fessorships, the  University  may  now  at  any  time 
become  a  teaching  body.  Was  this  anticipated 
at  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  ?  Some  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  University  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Council  to  ask  the  Government 
to  found  Professorial  Chairs  in  the  University. 
An  investigation  in  connection  with  this  led 
to  the  discovery  ot  a  mistake  in  the  printed 
Statute.  As  the  Hill  was  introduced  the  pre- 
amble read  "  Whereas  it  is  ilesirable  to  estab- 
lish  one    University  lor  the  whole  of  Manitoba 
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sible  to  meet  the  views  of  the  different  parties 
seeking  its  establishment.  The  Government 
think  the  Hill  premature,  but  have  been  so 
repeatedly  urged  that  they  have  brought  it  down." 
It  is  not  clear  that  any  one  connected  with  the 
Colleges  had  approached  the  Government,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Royal  refers  to 
representat ions hiade  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
tiie  Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  who  took  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  matter,  for  himself  and 
others  with  whom  he  had  had  conversation? — 
more  particularly  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bryce,  at  that  time  the  acting  Head  of  Mani- 
toba College. 


(on  the  model  of  the  University  of  London)  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  Province  and  of  enabling  all 
Denominations  and  classes  to  obtain  academical 
degrees.  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  etc."  And  Sec- 
tion 5  read:  "There  shall  be  no  Professorship 
or  other  teachership  in  the  University,  but  its 
functions  shall  be  limited  to  the  e.xamining  of 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  several  Faculties 
and  for  certificates  of  honour  in  diffcient  branches 
of  knowledge  and  to  granting  of  such  degrees, 
certificates,  etc." 

But  it  was  found  that  the  preamble  and 
Section  5  were  amended  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole    on    February    i6th,    1877,   as   follows: 
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as? 


nd 
he 

's : 


by  striking  out  the  words  "  on  the  model  of  the 
University  of  London,"  by  chanf^inf^  tiie  niitnbcr 
of  said  Section  5  to  10,  and  by  inserting  in  the 
first  line  thereof  after  the  word  "  teachership  " 
the  words  "at  present."  It  was  also  duly 
certified  that  the  Bill,  as  so  amended,  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed  on  the  20th  day  of 
February,  1877,  and  that  the  original  engrossed 
copy  of  the  said  Bill  assented  to  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor contained  these  amendments. 
But  in  the  published  English  edition  of  the 
Statutes  of  that  year  the  words  "on  the  model 
of  the  University  of  London  "  were  erroneously 
retained,  although  the  other  amendment  inserting 
the  words  "at  present"  was  correctly  made. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  original  Act  in  the 
French  language,  it  being  the  custom  always 
to  have  the  F^rench  edition  translated  from  the 
English,  but  in  the  I  rei.ch  edition  of  the  Statutes 
of  that  year  not  only  do  the  words  appear 
"  sur  le  plan  de  I'Universit^  de  London  "  but  the 
French  for  "  at  present  "  was  not  introduced. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  apparent 
blundering. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Royal  in  introducing  the 
Hill,  as  reported  in  the  Weekly  Free  Press,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1877,  seemed  to  point  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  time  becoming  a  teaching  body:  "The 
Bill  provides  for  a  University  only  to  grant 
degrees  and  for  graduating  purposes,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  teaching  University.  The  Bill,  however, 
provides  that  hereafter  Chairs  may  be  attached 
and  endowed."  Mr.  Royal  is  understood  not 
to  accept  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  though 
he  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  and  certainly 
the  Bill,  as  introduced,  contained  nothing  to 
support  such  a  statement.  The  amendment 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  heard  of  outside  the 
House,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land, 
who  intensely  disliked  the  allusion  to  the 
University  of  London,  would  have  rejoiced  at 
it  if  he  had  known  of  it.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  were,  however,  so  conducted  at  the 
time  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  an 
amendment  not  being  noticed.  As  it  was,  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "at  present"  sufficiently 
satisfied  the  Archbishop  for  he  used  the  following 
words  in  addressing  the  Synod  of  his  Diocese 
on    May   23,    1877 :    "  Advancing   from    Higher 


School   education,    1   have  to   congratulate    you 
on  the   passing  of  an  Act  last   Session  creating 
the    University    of    Manitoba.      On   the   wiiole 
it   has    a   constitution  about  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  devised   for  the   immediate  condition 
of  things.     It   unites    all    the    Denominational 
Colleges  in  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  Arts, 
Sciences,  Medicine,  and  Law.     By  its  recognition 
of    Denominational     Colleges    with    their    own 
internal  government  secured   to  them  it  satisfies 
those  who  feel  the  great  importance  of  a  religious 
character  and  control,  vvliile  it  does  not  prevent 
the    future   affiliation    of  Colleges   independent 
of  such   direction.      It  also  at  the  same  time 
secures   for   the   different    Denominations,   with 
the  consent  of  their  governing  bodies,  the  power 
of  establishing  in  their  Colleges  a  Faculty  for  con- 
ferring Theological  degrees.     I    feel  very  much 
gratified  with  the  result  and  all  is  gained  that 
I  desired."     Candidates  for  the  degree  of  b.d. 
have  to  satisfy  the  University  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and   Mathematics,   as    well  as   the    Faculty   of 
Theology  in  their  own  College   for  the  special 
requirements   in   Theology.       At    that    meeting 
of  Synod  the  necessary  sanction  was  given  for  the 
Theological     Faculty    in     St.    John's     College. 
Later  on   such   sanction    was    given    by    their 
religious  bodies  to  Manitoba  and  Wesley  Colleges. 
The  Archbishop   of  Rupert's   Land    had   for 
some  time  been  anxious  for  the  power  of  ol>t. act- 
ing degrees  for  the  Theological  students  iii  Jr.. 
John's,  and  had  corresponded  with  the  Gov£rn<  ir- 
General  of  Canada  on  the  subject.     The  clause 
in  the  Act  so  entirely  met  his  views  that  probably 
the  expression  of  them  to  Governor  Morris  led 
to  its  adoption.     The  governing  body   of  the 
University  is  a  Council,  consisting  at  present  of 
a  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  seven  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  Colleges  in  Arts,  elected  by 
its  governing  body,  seven  representatives  elected 
in  convocation  by  the  graduates,  three  elected 
by  the  Medical  College,  and  four  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     The  Government 
may  also  appoint  seven  members  of  Council,  but 
the   power   has  not   been   exercised,  as  it   was 
given  in  connection  with  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  Professorships  by  the  Government  which  has 
not  been  carried  out.     The  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  the  Visitor  of  the  University.     The  Chancellor 
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holds  ofiice  for  three  years,  and  is  nominated  by 
the  Lii!Utenant-Governor-in-Council.  The  first 
Chancellor  was  the  Archbisiiop  of  Rupert's  Land 
and  he  has  from  time  to  tinje  been  re-appointed. 
Kvery  statute  passed  by  the  Council  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  Licutcnant-Covernor-in-Council. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Council 
yearly,  as  are  the  liursar  and  Registrar.  Com- 
mittees are  appointed  by  the  Council  as  required, 
but  tliere  is  one  most  important  standing  Com- 
mittee, called  the  Hoard  of  Studies,  which  acts 
as  an  executive  bodw     It  is  composed  of  repre- 


Thtf  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  King,  oi  Manitoba  College. 

sentativcs  of  the  (iiffcrcnt  bodies  composing  the 
Council  and  is  nominated  by  them,  though 
elected  by  the  Council.  This  Board  has  the 
cliarge  of  all  examinations,  the  consideration  of 
the  studies  of  the  Univmsity,  the  investigation 
<jfall  applicaticjns  from  members  of  other  Univer- 
sities for  incorporation,  "ad  cnndem  statum " 
or  "ad  eundcm  gradum,"  and  generally  the 
<!ischarge  of  all  duties  assif.;n(Mi  to  them  by  the 
Council.  Tliis  Board  has  done  invaluable  service 
to  the  University  with  unremittmg  self-sacrilice. 


for  the  duties  are  very  arduous.  Any  proposed 
changes  in  the  curriculum  are  carefully  discussed 
by  it,  so  tliat  nothing  comes  before  the  Council 
without  grave  C(<nsideration. 

When  the  University  was  constituted,  two 
very  difficult  questions  at  once  presented  them- 
selves— the  curriculum  of  stuilies  and  the  method 
of  examination.  On  both  of  these  the  experience 
of  the  Staff  of  St.  Boniface  College  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  Lecturers  m  the  English 
Colleges.  A  Committee  was  appointed  which 
held  a  number  of  meetings  in  St.  John's  College. 
It  was  soon  decided  to  adopt  the  curriculum 
usual  in  English  Colleges,  but  more  serious 
difficulty  was  found  in  settling  the  other  question. 
The  very  lovable  Rector  of  St.  Boniface,  Father 
Forget,  suggested  a  plan  in  use  in  French 
Colleges  in  the  east,  but  the  representatives  of 
the  English  Colleges  did  not  see  that  it  would 
affonl  an  adequate  and  reliable  test  of  the  know- 
ledge of  a  subject.  Finally  the  English  system 
was  adopted,  the  representatives  of  St.  Boniface 
courteously  and  loyally  falling  in  with  the  views 
of  the  majority.  The  Council  of  the  University 
have  had  warm  discussions  on  various  matters, 
chiefly  on  the  establishingof  University  Professor- 
ships, to  which  St.  Boniface  College  has  been 
steadily  opposed,  and  on  the  rather  difficult 
question  of  the  best  tenure  for  the  University  of 
the  Dominion  land  grant  of  150,000  acres  and 
of  the  consequent  issue  of  the  patent.  But, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  warmth  of  feeling 
at  times  on  such  matters,  the  work  of  the 
University  has  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
cordiality. 

In  its  working  the  examinations  as  well  as  the 
studies  have  been  considerably  changed  from  time 
to  time.  It  seems  sufficient  to  consider  their 
present  position.  The  first  examination  in  Arts 
is  known  as  tiie  Preliminary  Examination.  It  is 
practically,  also,  the  entrance  examination  for 
those  going  directly  to  the  study  of  Medicine, 
without  proceeding  in  Arts.  All  non-collegiate 
students  must  take  it.  Students,  accepted  by 
Colleges,  are  usually  required  by  their  Colleges 
to  pass  it,  though  Colleges  can  receive  students 
who  satisfy  them  that  they  can  take  with  advan- 
tage the  Previous  lectures,  and  can  present  them 
directly  for  the  Previous  Examination,  the  second 
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examination  of  the  University.    Students  in  the 
I'reliminary  Examinations  huve   for   passing  to 
obtain  34  per  cent,  on  every  subject  and  40  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  examination.     If  they  fail  to 
obtain  34  per  cent,  on  more  than  three  subjects, 
or  40  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  they  have  to  take 
the  whole  examination  again.      The   extent  of 
this  examination,  from  the   large  number  and 
variety  of  the  subjects,  makes  it  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.   And,  thou/jh  none  of  the  papers  require 
any  great  proficiency  in  their  subject,  yet  they 
are  difficult  enough  for  elementary  students  not 
having  any  taste  or  turn  for  that  particular  sub- 
ject.  Thus,  in  Latin  not  only  are  there  prescribed 
works  from  two  authors,  but  there  is  translation 
at  sight  from   unprepared  Latin   passages  with 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  less  common  words,  but 
without    a     Dictionary,    which    is    allowed     in 
the  Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge  ;   and 
papers  in  Grammar  and  simple  prose  composition 
from  English  or  French  into  Latin.     So  in  Greek 
there  are  two  prescribed  authors  and  a  paper  on 
Grammar  and  simple   prose   composition    into 
Greek.     It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Greek,  but,  if 
Greek    is    not    taken,    then    two  subjects    are 
required  in  its  place,  French  and  German,  French 
and    Botany,   or  German    and    Botany.      And 
French  and  German  mean  not  only  Grammar 
and   translation   of  authors  but   translation    of 
unseen  passages,  and  composition  into  French  or 
German.    Similarly  in  the  case  of  Botany,  besides 
book-work,  specimens  are  given  for  examination 
and  description.     There  are  also  papers  in  Arith- 
metic,  Algebra    including    indices,    surds,    and 
quadratic  equations — the   first   three    books  of 
Euclid  with  examples  and  deductions — various 
papers  in  English  or  French  (prose  and  poetical), 
Grammar   and    Rhetoric,   and    an    Essay  with 
examination   in   a  number  of  Ti;xts — papers  in 
English  or  French,  Roman,  Greek,  and  Canadian 
History  and  in  Commercial,  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Geography. 

The  next  examination,  called  the  Previous,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  a  still  more  serious 
one  on  the  previous  subjects,  extended  and  more 
advanced,  but  with  Trigonomet'-y  instead  of 
Arithmetic,  and  with  Chemistry.  Physiology 
takes  the  place  of  Botany.  When  the  Previous 
Examination  has  been  passed  the  student  can 


proceed  to  b.a.  in  two  years  by  any  one  of  six 
courses — special  or  honour  Classics,  Mathema- 
tics, Natural  Science,  Moral  and  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, and  Modern  Languages  (English,  French, 
German)  or  by  a  general   course.      Those  who 
take  tliu  special  courses  have  also  to  pass  examin- 
ations in  every  case  in  some  five  subjects  during 
the  two  years.     There  are  two  examinations  in 
each  course  of  study — one  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  called  the  Junior  h.a.  Examination,  and  the 
other  at   the   end   of  the  third  year,  called  the 
Senior  u.a.  Examination.     In  all  cases  the  stu- 
dents are  classified  in  three  classes  according  to 
merit.     There  are  full  schedules  for  the  different 
courses  corresponding  to  those  in  other  Univer- 
sities.    For  passing,  a  student  must  in  the  Pre- 
vious get  25  per  cent,  in  each  subject  and  34  per 
cent,  in  the  whole  examination.     In  the  special 
courses,  except    Mathematics,    40  per   cent,   is 
required    for  passing.     In  the  examinations   in 
Medicine  and  Law  50  per  cent,  is  required  in 
every  subject.     In  the   special    examination  for 
Master  of  Surgery  75  per  cent,  is  retjuired. 

The  University  has  derived  great  benefit  from 
a  bequest  of  Dr.  Isbister,  Head  Master  of  the 
Stationers'  School,   London,    and  Dean   of  the 
College  of  Preceptors.     He  was  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  received  his  early  education  in  St. 
John's    School.       He   bequeathed  over  $80,000 
for  Scholarships  and  Prices  in  the  Colleges  and 
Schools.     The  whole  income  is  not  yet  received, 
as  there  is  an  annuity  of  £.^50  to  a  sister  during 
her  life.     The    Scholarships    from    this    Fund, 
which  were  first  assigned  in  1885,  have  been  a 
great  incentive  to  study  and  a  substantial  help 
to   many  a  deserving  student.     The  growth  of 
the    University   has    been    very    marked.     The 
number  of  students  in  1878  was  7,  in  1879,  16,  in 
1880,  27,  and  in  1897,  430  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
Law,     Women  were  admitted  to  the  University 
in  1886,  and  there  is  now  quite  a  large  number 
of  them  both  as  graduates  and  students.     The 
Medical  College  has   a  very  full  and  competent 
body  of  Professors  and  Lecturers,  and  there  are 
two  considerable  Hospitals — the  General  Hospital, 
which  has  over  150  in-patients,  and  St.  Boniface 
Hospital,   which    has   over    100.     The   General 
Hospital  is  likely  soon  to  have  a  large  addition 
made  to  it. 
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The  curriculum  and  tin;  cxatninntions  of  the 
University  follow  laif,'i;ly  tliu  lead  of  tin?  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  otlier  eastern  Canadian 
Universities,  but  there  is  room  for  serious 
enquiry  if  depth  is  not  beinjj  sarriliced  for  width. 
It  is  ii  {,'rave  (luestion  above  all  svlieilier  the  I're- 
liniinary  or  Kntrancc  Kxamination  is  the  proper 
kind  of  examination  for  admission  tu  the  Univer- 
sity. The  oi)ject  should  not  be  so  much  to  test 
the  proficiency  of  the  student,  in  all  the  subjects 
that  may  be  thought  pro|)er  in  elementary 
education,  as  to  find  if  he  is  (pialified  for  the 
studies  he  has  to  take  in  the  University.  So 
much  time  is  flittered  away  day  by  d  ly  in  the 
important    la*,   year   or    two    of  school  life    in 


A  Kri^-'t  University  will  gradually  have  com- 
mitted to  it  the  education  for  all  the  learned 
professions.  Thus  wo  see,  to-day,  the  licensing 
of  Medical  practitioners  in  the  I'rovince  left  with 
the  University.  Above  all  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
tile  institution  will  be  left  to  govern  itself;  that 
the  State,  if  it  grants  favours  and  aid,  will  not 
make  these  an  excuse  for  placing  the  appoint- 
ment of  I'rofessors  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  filling  the  Council  with  its  nominees. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  studies  of  the 
University  will  be  the  best  guardians  of  Higher 
ICducation  if  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
them.  Tiiere  is  no  evidence  of  any  backwardness 
in  the  present  Councd  in  making  improvements 
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cramming  up  for  all  the  various  elementary 
subjects  of  examination  that  the  abler  students 
have  not  sufficient  time  for  laying  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  scholarship  in  Composition, 
in  Classics,  or  in  the  working  of  more  difficult 
problems  and  wider  reading  in  Mathematics.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  api  it  that  has  hitherto 
animated  those  who  havn  guided  the  studies  of 
the  University  will  be  maintained,  and  that 
sectional  views  will  not  be  pushed  with  a  want 
of  consideration  for  others.  The  advantage  of 
one  great  University  is  in  many  respects  so  great 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  it, 
and  that  not  by  force,  but  by  drawing  around 
the  University  the  loyal  affection  of  all  classes. 


and  advancing  the  standard.  Rather  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  to  advocate  additions  to  the 
curriculum,  for  which,  however  desirable  they 
may  be,  the  Colleges  that  have  still  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  tuition  are  not  well  prepared. 
The  Provincial  Government  seems  unable  to  give 
the  aid  that  was  at  one  time  hoped  for  from  it. 
Three  of  the  Colleges,  St.  John's,  Manitoba  and 
Wesley,  arranged  for  a  division  of  the  Natural 
Science  subjects  among  their  three  Lecturers. 
The  University  secured  rooms  in  a  central  posi- 
tion for  their  Lectures  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Government  provided  some  equipment.  I^ut  the 
number  of  students  and  their  work  have  outgrown 
the  accommodation.     There  is  a  need  for  at  least 
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throe  Professorsliips  in  Natural  Scii-nri!  with 
adecjiiutu  rooms  and  c<iiii])inciit.  lint  thu  cost  is 
likt'ly  to  be  heavy,  and  the  tnuasuru  of  aid  oflorird 
by  tliu  (lovcrninent  is  altogether  inadequate.  A 
scheniu  ha3  accordinjjly  been  proposed  by  \vlii<  h 
the  balance  of  the  re(|uired  sum  for  building  and 
salaries  would  be  got  by  an  advance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  security  of  the  Dominion  land 
grant.  Even  if  this  scheme  should  be  accepted 
by  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments,  it 
is  naturally  distasteful  tu  many  members  of  the 
University.  As  no  limit  can  beassi^jnedtothetime 
when  such  advances  may  be  needed  they  may 
probably  lead  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole 
land  grant  to  one  departtnent  of  study,  which 
would  be  manifestly  unjust. 


Another  matter  of  great  moment  for  tln!  future 
of  the  University  is  the  choice  of  the  situ  for 
University  buildings.  Unfortunately  the  C'olleges 
are  widely  separated,  and  the  area  occupied  by 
the  city  is  very  large.  It  is  V(;ry  important  for 
tiiu  unity  of  the  University  and  the  convenience 
of  all  that  thu  site  should  be  in  a  central  position 
— not,  if  possible,  above  one  and  a  half  nnles  from 
any  of  the  Colleges.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  the  Colleges  and  the  University  have  mailc 
great  progress,  money  is  needed,  as  in  all  Univer- 
sities, for  advancing  the  work,  and  also  a  contin- 
uance of  that  thoughtfulness  for  all  which  tias 
hitherto  in  this  young  University  wrought  such 
wonders  and  which  is  so  necessary  amidst  diverse 
religious  views  and  institutions. 
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The  Rev.  br.  J.  W.  Sparling,  of  Wesley  College. 
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TIIK  effurts  which  culminatcil  in  thi! 
foiiiidiiij;  of  the  University  of  Kin^''s 
Coll^•^;l•,  Winthor,  Nova  Srotiii,  may 
be  stated  to  have  bt^iin  as  early  as 
tijo  year  1708,  only  a  very  few  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  City  of  Halifax.  One  of  the 
first  thin^^s  to  be  considered  in  a  new  country 
is  the  question  of  education.  The  Governor 
and  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  proposed  to  the 
Home  Government,  in  the  year  above  named, 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Colieji'ite 
School  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  I 
land.  The  proposition  was  declined  on 
ground  that  any  such  attempt  should  emanate 
from  the  zeal  of  private  individuals.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  similar  desijjn  was  submitted  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  by  its  Corresponding  Committee 
in  Halifax,  but  it  could  not  then  be  entertained 
by  the  Society  from  want  of  funds.* 

Immediately,  however,  after  the  Peace  of  1783, 
a  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  now  looking 
towards  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  ISrurswick  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
met  in  New  York,  and  drew  up  a  document 
entitled  "  A  plan  of  Religious  and  Literary  Insti- 

*NoTB.    The  principal  authorities  uied  in  thii  compilation  are : 

I,  A  Urief  Account  of  the  orif>in,  endowment,  and  progresi  of 
the  Univeriity  of  King'i  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scntia,  by 
Thomas  B.  Ai<ins,  a  member  of  the  Asiociate  Alumni,  Halifax, 
N.S.,  1865. 

3.  The  University  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
1790-1890,  by  Henry  \'()ule  Hind,  M.A.,  New  Yoik,  1890.  This 
book  is  very  painstaking  and  exhaustive,  and  will  well  repay 
examination. 

3.  Memoranda  respecting  King's  College,  at  Windsor,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  John  Nova  Srotia,  Halifax,  1836. 

The  first  use  of  these  sources  of  information  has  been  made,  and 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  writer  claims  no  originaliiy  of 
research  for  his  work.  For  the  facts  of  the  life  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Cochran  he  is  indebted  to  an  account  drawn  up  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  James  C.  Cochran,  n.l).,  who  for  some  years  was  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  who,  having  served  the  Church  in 
various  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church, 
Halifax,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  M.S.  is  in  the 
Library  of  King's  College. 
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ttition  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia."  This 
wan  addressed  to  (icneral  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
afterwards  Lonl  Dorchester,  who  was  then  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Hritish  North  America,  for 
tr.msmission  to  Lord  North,  to  whose  hands  it 
came  in  October,  178.3.  The  same  Loyalist 
clergymen  foriniilated  a  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  an  Lpiscopate  in  Nova  Scotia  about  the  same 
time.  That  prominent  and  iiitliiential  persons  in 
the  Mother  Country  were  turning  their  attention 
to  educational  matters  in  that  Colony  is  proved 
by  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  the  Lnglish  Gov- 
ernment, in  178J,  by  Dr.  Shute  Harrington,  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Durham,  in  which,  in  advocat- 
ing a  Bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  recommendt  il 
"  the  endowment  of  a  seminary  of  learning " 
from  which  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  for  the 
Provinces  might  be  recruited. 

These  discussions  paved  the  way  for  the  action 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Charles 
Inglis,  who  was  consecrated  to  that  See,  the  first 
of  the  long  line  of  Colonial  prelates,  on  August 
12,  1787.  By  his  exertions  and  influence  an 
Academy  was  opened  at  Windsor,  as  being  the 
nearest  country  town  to  Halifax,  on  November 
1st,  1788;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  granting  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land  as  a  site  for  a 
College.  The  Governor  of  the  Province,  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Chief  justice,  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  the  Speaker  of  Assembly, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  for  the 
time  being  were  incorjjorated  as  Governors  of  the 
College  with  the  usual  powers  to  carry  on  the 
College  until  a  Royal  Charter  should  be  obtained. 
Upon  this  the  Bishop  made  great  efforts  to  obtain 
grants  from  the  English  Government,  and 
enlisted  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury  and   other  eminent 
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pemoiiaKcs  fur  tho  pri)Ciirin((  of  ftindH  for  the 
IxiiKliiiK  and  endowing  of  tliu  C'dIIi-^c.  TIiu 
Alt  libinlxip  was  ri'i|iic-Mti'(l  to  fuid  :i  siiitahic 
Pri-Hidciit,  atui  hupcHWirt;  held  out  frotii  liiif^liiid 
l.hat  tliu  Charter  would  be  speedily  granted, 
L'lid  that  a  largo  sum  of  money  woidd  be  appro- 
priated by  tho  Govenunutit.  The  expictatioiiH, 
however, of  ICn^lish  patronano wire  loiij,'  dilaycd. 
Tho  aiixicticH  of  the  Kind's  ministers  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  bloody  scenes  of  the  French 
Rcvohitiiin,  and  tho  long  and  arduous  Peninsular 
war,  prevented  the  concerns  of  Nova  Scotia 
from  receiving  much  attention  ut  their  hands. 
The  coni[iarativo  ease  with  which  the  sons 
of  prominent  persons  in  Nova  Scotia  could 
be  provided  for  by  cadctshipa  in  the  army  and 
navy  made  tho  necessities  ot  their  education 
less  pressing,  and  it  was  difficiilt  to  induce 
scholars  of  standing  in  the  English  Universities 
to  brave  th«  supposed  hardships  of  Colonial  life. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Governors 
of  tho  newly. incorporated  College  were  obliged 
to  seek  a  Principal  for  the  institution  nearer 
home.  There  had  lately  come  from  New  York 
a  young  man  of  about  thirty,  who  was  conducting 
the  public  Grammar  School  in  Halifax,  named 
William  Cochran.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  emigrated 
to  the  American  Colonies  from  a  love  of  freedom, 
and  an  admiration  for  the  men  who  were  there 
contending  for  their  liberties.  To  Mr.  Cochran 
was  offered  the  position  of  temporary  President 
of  the  College,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  June  8th,  1790.  For  the  next  fourteen 
years  the  principal  weight  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  College  fell  upon  him  and  it  will 
therefore  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of 
his  life  and  labours.  He  was  born  in  1757  at 
Omagh,  Ireland.  Receiving  his  primary  educa- 
tion at  the  Grammar  School  at  Omagh,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1776,  standing  second 
in  his  class.  In  his  second  year  he  won  a 
scholarship,  and  took  his  degree  of  d.a.  in  1780. 
During  his  College  course,  and  while  he  was 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Ross  Mahon,  he  imbibed 
strong  and  even  romantic  ideas  of  civil  liberty 
and  independence,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Christopher  Temple  Emmett,  elder  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  Robert,  though    pressed   hard  for  it 


on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  aftiTwards  Earl  of 
Donoughmore.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  thu 
Hritish  Colonies  in  AmeriiM  nine-tenths  of  tlx; 
population  of  Iieland  were  in  sympathy  with  thu 
revolting  States. 

Thinking  that  he  saw  in  tho  new  country  tho 
abode  of  the  greatest  ha|)piness,  Mr.  Cochran 
resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  beiomu 
an  American  citizen.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of 
tho  remonstrances  of  liis  friends,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  his  own  soil,  hu  set  sail  and  arrived  at 
Newcastle,  Del  iware,  in  November,  I7>*<J.  Hero 
he  foutid  himself  without  a  single  friend,  having 
declined  all  letters  of  introduction,  resolving  to 
win  his  way  by  his  own  imassisted  efforts. 
Gravitating  first  to  Philadelphia,  he  becamu 
chief  assistant  in  the  University  Grammar 
School,  at  a  salary  of  £150  a  year.  Here  it  is 
said  that  finding  his  pupils  soim^what  refractory 
and  prematurely  imbued  with  high  notions  ot  per- 
sonal liberty,  he  speedily  whipped  some  one  hun- 
dred of  them  into  habits  of  (Jider  and  obedience  I 
In  1784  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  hu 
opened  a  private  school  which  was  very  successful. 
In  the  same  year.  King's  College,  in  New  York, 
having  had  its  name  changed  to  Columbia 
College,  Mr.  Cochran  was  elected  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  His  first  pupil  was  DeWitt 
Clinton,  afterwards  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  York  and  originator  of  the  great  Erie 
Canal.  A  scarcely  less  noted  man,  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  said  that  he  had  been  in  his  youth 
under  many  teachers,  but  that  he  derived  the 
most  good  from  a  young  Irishman  named 
Will  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran  remained  at  Columbia  College 
until  1788,  when  he  resolved  to  leave  the  States 
for  Canada.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the  practice 
of  liberty  to  be  more  free  than  judicious.  Not 
only  was  he  shocked  at  the  existence  and  work- 
ings of  slavery,  but  he  was  personally  brought  in 
contact  with  different  ideas  of  viciim  and  ieiim 
from  his  own.  On  one  occasion,  living  as  he  did 
in  the  suburbs,  and  having  some  particularly  fine 
fruit  trees,  they  were  all  stolen,  and,  the  carmen 
letting  down  his  fences  and  turning  their  horses 
and  cows  into  his  pastures,  he  appealed  to  the 
authorities.  The  Major  ailvised  him  to  submit, 
"  or,"  said  he,  "  you  may  have  them  next  come 
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round  your  'louse  liiul  bre:  k  your  windows,  as 
they  did  mine  the  otlior  Mij,'lit."  Hut  the  princi- 
p.i.  rt-ason  for  liis  niiiovid  lay  in  the  dcc'sioii  he 
had  come  to  to  sck  admission  to  holy  orders. 
These  he  was  unwilliiij:  to  roci-ive  from  any 
American  Bishop,  because  at  that  t  '«  persons 
so  ordaineil  were  cxclndcd  by  Act  of  I\.r;l.  rncnt 
from  holding  any  benelu'cs  in  tlie  '".airch  of 
/.nglaiid  and  Ir^-I md.  He  delermined,  therefore, 
tO  apply  for  holy  n-  Icrs  to  the  newly-appointed 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  whose 
friendship  he  had  enjoyed  while  the  latter  was 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Withth.s 
view  he  sailed  for  Halifax  in  October,  17^8, 
leaving  behind  him  a  solid  reputation  both  for 
scholarship  and  personal  worth.  Re-visiting 
New  York  m  1821,  he  met  a  large  gatiiering  of 
those  who  had  been  formerly  under  his  tuition, 
when  he  was  requested  to  sit  for  his  picture, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  library  of  Columbia 
College. 

On  his  arrival  in  Halifax,  ho  took  charge  of  the 
Grammar  School,  which  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  vacant.     He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time 
,vhen  :he  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  other 
Governors  of  the  College  at  Windsor  made  hini 
iheoffer  of  the  headship  of  that  institution.    This, 
rifier  being  ordained,  he  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  on  June  8,  1790.     The  infant  Uni- 
versity was  openou  in  a  private  house,  in  which 
Mr.  Cochran,  assisted  by  an  English  usher,  con- 
ducted its  studies  until  the  present  College  build- 
ing was  erected.      The   Royal  Charter  was  not 
granted  until  1S02;  but  duringth(;se  twelve  years 
nearly  200  young  men  passed  tlirough  Mr.  Coch- 
ran's hands,  many  of  whom  subsequently  filled 
high  positions  both  in  Church  and  State.     At  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Cochi  .n  took  charge  of  the 
College  he  assumed  the  mastership  of  the  Acad- 
emy,  in  which    he  succeeded   Mr.   Archibald  P. 
Inglis,  nephew  of    t'le   Bisho/,   who   had     been 
appointed  its  first  Presi(ir,'.t.     The  iirst  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Acr.demy  is  that  <>.'  John  Inglis, 
son  of  the  Bishop,  and  afterwards  third  Bishop  of 
Nova   Scotia,  vvho  was   ten  years   old  whf:n  lie 
entered  the  school. 

No  matricula  of  the  College  previous  to  the 
Charter  appears  to  have  been  kept.  I.ii'ny  of  Mr. 
Cochran's  pupils  during  tb.^t  period  came  from 


long  distances.  Among  these  were  two  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Niagara,  who  could  not 
then  in  all  Canada  find  suitable  instruction  for 
his  boys.  It  took  them  a  month  to  reach  Wind- 
sot,  But  tlie  education  they  received  from  Mr. 
Cochran  led  one  of  the  brothers  to  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Lower  Canada  with  a 
baronetcy  attached,  and  the  other  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada.  Col. 
Barclay,  Speaker  of  the  N.  S.  House  of  Assembly, 
and  afterwards  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  sent  four  of  his 
sons.     One  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Consulate, 


another  became  Captain  in  the  Navy,  a  third 
A.  D.  C.  to  the  Duke  of  \;-.rk,  the  fourth  an 
eminent  merchant.  Other  N  va  Scotians  under 
iiis  care  were  Thomas  Cochrin,  afterwards  Chief 
Justi::e  of  U[)per  Canada;  James,  subsequentlv 
Si'  James,  and  Chief  Ju£  ;e  of  Gibraltar;  and 
William,  w!io  died  Major-General  in  the  Army. 
Also  George  Pyke.and  Norman  Uniacke,  who  rose 
to  the  Bench  (>f  Canada  ;  Crofton  and  Richard 
Uniacke,  tiic  laiter  beccming  a  Judge  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  besides  many  more  who  became  distin- 
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guishcd  in  medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  or  in 
other  honourable  walks  in  life.  The  College 
building,  wiiich  still  stands,  and  is  good  for 
another  century,  was  begun  in  1791,  and  fmished 
sufficiently  for  occupation  in  I7</),  when  Mr. 
Cochran,  his  assistants  and  pupils,  took  uo  their 
abode  within  its  walls. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  history  of  tlie  Academy,  which  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  has 
always  proved  of  very  great  service  as  a  feeder  to 
the  College.  The  fust  assistant  to  Mr.  Cochran 
at  the  Academy  was  Mr.  J.  Van  Norden, 
appointed  in  Nov.,  1700,  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  John  Milliilge.  When  the  College 
building  became  far  enough  advanced  for  habita- 
tion by  the  students,  part  of  it  was  set  apart  for 
the  Academy.  In  1799  the  School  was  separated 
from  the  College,  Mr.  John  H.  Jennings,  from 
England,  being  made  English  master.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1802  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Gerrish 
Gray,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  incumbent 
of  St.  George's,  Halifax,  and  later  Rector  of  St. 
John,  N.H.,  where  he  died  in  1S54  at  the  age  of 
86.  Mr,  Gray  took  charge  of  both  the  Latin  and 
English  Schools.  He  was  allowed  to  take 
boarders,  and  the  School  was  limited  to  28 
L.cholars.  In  the  autumn  of  iiSoo  the  first  public 
examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  and 
College  was  held.  Mr.  John  Inglis,  who  had 
passed  through  both  the  School  and  College, 
being  about  to  go  to  England,  and  the  Governors 
not  having  yet  assumed  the  power  of  granting 
degrees,  they  gave  him  testimonials  of  his  study 
and  acquirements  instead  thereof. 

iVfter  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  it  was  de- 
bated whether  to  keep  up  the  Academy  or  not. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  it  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Principal,  who  should  be  a 
graduate  of  some  British  University,  with  a  salary 
oi  £2.00  per  annum  and  fees.  This  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Cochran,  who  declined  it,  whereupon  the 
Rev.  W.  Twining  was  made  Principal.  The 
next  date  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Aca- 
demy is  1821,  when  a  large  and  commodious 
stone  building  was  fmished,  and  the  Rev.  Francis 
Salt  was  appointed  Principal.  For  some  years 
after  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties to  be  described  further  on,  the  onlv  matric- 


ulants at  the  University  were  pupils  from  the 
Academy.  Under  a  succession  of  able  Principals 
this  institution,  called  for  some  years  past  the 
C()lle;;iate  School,  has  pursued  its  useful  and 
honourable  career.  It  has  been  encouraged  and 
supported  by  scholarships,  exhibitions  and  prizes 
from  various  sources.  In  1850  a  fund  was  raised  by 
the  Alunmi  of  the  College,  which  established  twoex- 
hibitions  in  perpetuity,  to  be  competed  for  annu- 
ally. There  are  also  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  the 
clergymen  in  the  hands  of  the  Visitor.  Although 
the  management  of  the  School  has  always  been 
uiuler  the  control  of  the  Governors  of  the  College, 
at  times  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Principal,  who 
paid  certain  rents  and  capitation  fees  to  the  Gov- 
ernors. At  other  times  the  Principal  has  been  a 
salaried  officer.  At  the  time  of  the  present  writ- 
ing the  President  of  the  College  is  Rector  of  the 
School,  with  full  control  of  all  things  in  connection 
with  it,  having  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
the  masters  and  assistants,  and  responsible  only 
to  the  Governors,  to  whom  all  profits  come.  And 
it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  during  its  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  of  existence  it  has  by  its  suc- 
cessful work  justified  the  pious  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  Bishop  Charles  luglis,  its  founder. 

By  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Johi\  Inglis  in  England, 
then  a  very  young  man,  the  Royal  Charter, 
a  warrant  for  which  had  been  signed  by  the  King 
in  1792,  was  at  length  granted,  together  with 
^1,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege, in  addition  to  the  £4,000  which  had  been 
given  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1790  towards 
the  erection  of  the  College  buildings.  This  sum 
of  £1,000  annually  was  continued  until  1834, 
when  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg.  The  Col- 
lege nt)W  entered  on  a  new  epoch  in  its  history  in 
bring  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  University.  Asa 
result  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Bart.,  Lieut. -Gover- 
nor ;  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Inglis, 
D.n.;  the  Cliief  Justice,  S.  S.  IMowers ;  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  \'ice-Admiralty,  Alexander  C'roke 
LL.i\;  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  Attorney- 
General,  Richard  John  Uniacke;  the  Solicitor- 
General,  James  Stewart  ;  and  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, l^enning  Wentworth ;  and  the  persons 
occupying  these  positions  severally  for  the  time 
being,  were  made  Guvenuns.     The  College  was 
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to  consist  of  a  President,  three  or  more  fellows, 
and  tvvtilve  or  more  scholars.  The  President  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  Governors,  who  also  had 
power  to  add  others  ni)t  exceeding  three  to  their 
number.  They  were  incorporated  to  hold  lands 
to  the  value  of  ;^6,ooo  per  annum  for  the  use  of 
the  College.  The  power  of  making  statutes  was 
vested  in  the  Governors  only,  subject  in  their 
making  or  amending  to  the  approval  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  made  Patron. 
The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  Visitor. 
The  Charter  beara  date  May  12th,  1802.  It  was 
publicly  read  before  the  Governorr  in  the  College 
Hall,  on  September  14th,  1802,  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Uniacke,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to 
draft  statutes.  This  Committee  consisted  of 
the  Bishop,  Chief  Justice  Blowers,  and  Judge 
Croke,  and  reported  a  draft  of  the  statutes  in 
1803.  The  Committee  were  at  variance  on  some 
very  important  points,  and  to  the  mistakes  made 
during  the  next  twenty  years  is  to  be  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  Universiiy  to  command  the 
support  of  the  whole  country  and  to  become  the 
only  centre  of  education  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

The  stronger  mind  of  the  two  laymen  was 
evidently  Juc'sje  Croke.  Being  of  an  intensely 
conservative  nature,  strongly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
he  sought  to  mould  the  new  institution  upon  the 
old  pattern.  The  statutes  must  be  based  on  the 
Oxford  statutes.  The  President  must  be  an 
Oxford  graduate.  Those  applying  for  entrance 
must  sign  the  39  Articles.  Not  a  concession 
must  be  made  to  those  not  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  even  though  they  might 
comprise  one-half  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
Province.  Swaying  his  lay  colleague  to  his 
will,  an;i  in  the  teeth  of  the  objection  and  the 
written  protest  of  the  Bishop,  the  stali'tes  were 
carried.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Cochran  to  i 
Presidency  were  ignored,  and,  declining  the 
offer  of  the  Principalship  of  the  Academy,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Logic  in  the  new  University  of  King's  College, 
with  the  rank  of  Vice-President.  The  first 
President  of  the  College,  under  the  Charter, 
selected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v.ms 
sent  out.     This  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  d.d., 


of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  who  arrived  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  September,  180.^.  He  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Porter,  u.i).,ofBrasenose  College,  Oxford, 
who  took  his  seat  at  the  Board  in  August,  1807, 
and  retained  his  position  until  1836.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  until  1831,  when  Mr.  Cochran 
from  age  and  infirmity  resigned,  he  was  the  main- 
stay of  the  educational  work  of  the  College. 

The  Bishop  had  meanwhile  appealed  to  the 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  under 
the  Charter  had  the  right  of  veto  over  statutes 
at  any  time  within  three  years  of  their  passing. 
Accordingly  in  July,  1806,  His  Grace  formally 
annulled  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  and 
forwarded  a  st.atement  of  the  alteration  he  deemed 
needful,  through  the  Attorney-General.  The 
new  statutes  were  ratified  by  the  Governors  early 
in  the  following  year,  and,  being  approved  by  the 
Archbishop,  became  law.  By  some  unaccount- 
able and  fatal  negligence  or  design,  these  statutes, 
which  admitted  all  to  matriculation,  though  not 
to  degrees,  without  religious  test,  were  not 
circulated,  while  the  printed  copies  of  the  first 
statutes  were  in  circulation  for  several  years. 
In  1820  the  Governors  ordered  a  new  edition 
of  the  statutes  of  1806,  but  even  this  was  not 
effectively  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
Hence  there  grew  up  a  dislike  of  the  University, 
and  a  disinclination,  not  unnatural,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  send  their  sons  to  King's  College. 
Bishop  Charles  Inglis  died  in  February,  1816, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Bishopric  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Stanser,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Hali- 
fax, though  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
Rev.  John  Inglis,  son  of  the  late  Bishop,  would 
be  appointed.  Bishop  Stanser  was  present  at  a 
f;;w  meetings  of  the  Governors,  but  in  the  spring 
ofiSi/he  went  to  Enj^land  for  medical  advire 
nd  treatment,  and  never  returned.  He  did  not 
resign  the  See  until  1824.  Thus  during  seven 
years  of  great  importance  in  the  history  both 
of  the  College  aad  the  Diocese,  there  was  no 
liisliop  and  Visitor  to  protest  at  the  head 
of  attiirs.  That  seven  years  of  depression  and 
neglect  was  most  detrimental  to  the  growtli 
of  the  Church  and  the  dvivclopment  of  the 
College,  which  latter  sank  to  low  ebb. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Dalliousie  as 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Octolier,  18 16, 
His  Lordship  took  his  place  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  speedily  appreciated  the 
state  of  affairs.  Early  prejudiced  against  tiie 
College  on  account  of  its  religious  tests,  and  desir- 
ous of  making  his  influence  felt  in  educational 
affairs,  he  formed  a  plan  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing to  be  situated  in  Halifax,  which  should  be 
open  to  all,  at  which  tlie  students  should  be  non- 
resident, in  fact,  as  lie  himself  states,  similar  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Inexplicable  as  it 
may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  saw  a 
copy  of  the  amended  statutes  of  1806,  until  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  His  hand  was  appa- 
rently stayed  until  the  result  of  an  application  to 
the  Archbishop  to  sanction  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  attending  the  residence  of  students 
and  the  taking  of  degrees  should  be  seen.  This 
application  was  made  and  strenuously  urged  on 
motion  of  the  Vice-President,  now  Dr.  Cochran, 
and  Chief  Justice  1  lowers.  So  important  was  it 
thought  to  be,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  was  sent  to  England  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Manncrs-Sutton.  His 
re'  'y  was  received  in  January,  1819,  declining  in 
decisive  language  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
religious  test,  or  the  rescinding  of  the  statute 
requiring  all  students  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  none  other.  On  May  22, 
1S20,  the  corner-stone  of  a  Seminary  in  Halifax 
was  laid  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  received  his 
name.  The  CoUegt  was  not  opened  for  some 
time  afterwards,  and  great  efforts  were  meantime 
made  to  effect  a  union  between  it  and  King's,  but 
without  avail ;  the  same  reasons  being  given  for 
refusal  on  part  of  King's  College  which  have  been 
displayed  on  similar  occasions  since,  viz.:  that  to 
remove  King  j  College  to  Halifax  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Charter  and  a  breach  of  trust. 

In  1824,  Bishop  Stanser  resigned  the  See  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Inglis,  D.o.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Halifax,  who  had  been  Ecclesiastical  Commissary 
for  Bishop  Stanser  since  the  Bishop's  return  to 
England  in  1817.  From  boyhood  the  new  Bis- 
hop had  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and,  now  tliat  he  was  Visitor  of  the 
College,  his  efforts  in  her  behalf  were  increasingly 


felt.  Arriving  in  Halifax  in  the  spring  of 
1825,  he  announced  that  the  two  great  Church 
Societies,  the  S.P.G.  and  the  S.P.C.K.  (Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge),  had  each  granted  ^^500  sterling, 
with  a  promise  of  more ;  that  -^4,000  had  been 
collected,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  Master 
of  the  Temple;  and  th^t  the  British  Government 
had  pledged  themselves  to  further  aid  if  necessary. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  College  went  on  its  way. 
In  1829,  however,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
again  upon  the  Governors  for  union  with  Dal- 
housie. From  political  motives,  a  question  arose 
with  reference  to  grants  frotn  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature  as  between  an  Academy  founded  at 
Pictou  by  tlie  P.  byterians,,  and  King's  College — 
the  result  of  which  was  the  announcement  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Government's  grant  of 
;£"i,ooo  a  year  for  King's  College,  and  a  sugges- 
tion from  Lord  Goderich,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  that  **^p  two  Colleges  should  be 
amalgamated  eith^i  ,it  i^alifax  or  Windsor.  But, 
as  the  proposed  union  included  the  throwing 
open  of  the  office  of  President  to  all  religious 
Denominations,  this  could  not  be  entertained  by 
the  Governors  of  a  College  which  had  been 
founded,  and  held  its  trusts,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  training  of  its 
clergy.  In  the  year  1829  application  had  again 
been  made  by  the  Governors  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  William  Howley  (Dr.  Man- 
ners-Sutton  having  died  in  July,  1828),  for  the 
abolishing  of  religious  tests  at  graduation.  This 
had  been  granted  and  the  Governors  felt  that 
all  reasonable  concessions  had  now  been  made. 

The  year  7^31  witnessed  the  resignation  of  the 
veteran  Dr.  Cochran  from  all  active  duties, 
after  having  been  a  Professor  in  College  and 
University  for  more  than  forty-one  years.  The 
Governors  adopted  resolutions,  fully  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  services  rendertd  by  Dr.  Coch- 
ran, a;id  especially  in  the  difficult  days  of  the 
infancy  of  the  Institution.  He  died,  universally 
regretted,  in  1833.  His  portrait,  which  was 
painted  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils,  hangs  in 
the  College  Library.  The  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  College  was  not  ail.)\ve(l  to  die 
down.      A   long  correspondence   was    begun   in 
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Auf^just,  1829,  which  did  not  cease  until  1837. 
I'lider  a  niistakoii  impression,  the  source  of 
which  is  liard  to  trace,  that  the  removal  of  Kinj,''s 
College  to  Halifax  and  a  fusion  of  King's  and 
Dalhousie  Colleges  was  strongly  desired  by  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Governors, 
four  successive  Secretaries  of  State  sought  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  Royal  Charter. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of 
Bishop  Jv)hn  Inglis,  and  the  fear  on  part  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Patron  of  the 
University,  these  efforts  to  cause  the  College  to 
efface  itseKcame  to  an  end,  and  tne  College  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  ceased  to  be  in  any 
way  connected. 

During  these  me.ancholy  years  the  number  of 
students  and  pupils  at  College  and  Schoo'  had 
become  very  small.  But  after  matters  were 
setiied,  the  numbers  began  again  to  increase. 
The  S.  P.  G.  made  a  grant  of  ;^5oo  a  year,  and 
the  S.  P.  C.  K.  ;^2oo  for  Divinity  scholarships, 
which  continued  with  variations  until  1871. 
When  the  connection  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment drew  to  an  end.  Dr.  Porter,  President  of 
the  College,  resigned  with  a  pension  for  life  of 
^^400.  For  the  first  ♦ime  in  the  history  of  the 
College,  one  of  her  '  jvn  sons  was  deemed  worthy 
to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  Rev. 
George  McCawley  was  appointed  in  iSj6--retain- 
ing  the  position  until  1875.  The  grants  from 
the  English  Societies  were  supplemented  by 
private  benefactions,  chief  among  which  was 
that  extended  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Warneford 
of  jTi.ooo,  the  interest  to  be  applied  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  College  at  the  discretion  of  the  Visitor. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  augmentations,  in  1841 
a  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  'vas  added  to 
the  staff.  A  fund  had  also  arisen  from  the  sav- 
ings of  the  surpl-.is  or  unused  money  of  the  grants 
for  Divinity  scholarshii)s  from  the  two  English 
Societies,  called  the  Visitor's  Fund  from  its  hav- 
ing been  by  resolution  of  the  Governors  placed 
in  the  Visitor's  h;inds  for  investment  and  use. 
This  fund  in  iS.Sq  amounted  to  about  $44,000.00. 
An  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  was 
formed  in  1846,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
f.  >ll(nvingye-ir,  and  has  been  the  means  of  raisiiig 


large  sums  of  money  and  of  thoroughly  arousing 
the  love  and  support  of  its  children. 

A  great  blow  befell  the  College  in  1850  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  Inglis,  a  graduate,  and  the  warm- 
est of  its  friends  and  defenders.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  steadfastness,  courage  and  faith  of 
John  Inglis,  King's  College  must  have  succumbed 
to  the  insidious  attacks  of  her  enemies.  But  his 
resolution  to  maintain  her  rights  never  wavered. 
The  Governors  truly  describe  him  upon  their 
minutes  as  "  the  indefatigable  promoter  of  the 
interests  of  ihe  College,  the  faithful  guardian  of 
its  trusts,  and  its  warm,  active  and  zealous 
friend."  Since  the  day  when  John  Inglis  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  entered  the  Collegiate  School 
first  upon  its  long  list,  about  1,460  persons  had 
been  "  wholly  or  pirtially  educated "  at  the 
School  and  College.  Bishop  Inglis'  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Hibbert  Binney,  whose  father  had 
been  a  graduate  of  the  College,  but  who  took  his 
degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Fellow,  Tutor, 
arid  Bursar  of  Worcester  College  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  His  Lordship  had  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career  at  Oxford,  wh  ire  he  took  a  first- 
clasc  in  Mathematical  honours,  and  a  good  second 
in  Classics.  When  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  he  was  .'ot  thirty  two  years  of  age.  One 
of  the  first  changes  after  his  arrival  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  that  by  which  the  original  Board  of 
political  Governors  was  abolished  by  Act  of 
Legislature  of  1853.  For  sixty-four  years  the 
College  had  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
caused  by  the  varying  views,  political  and  eccles 
lastical,  of  the  official  persons  who  had  governed 
it,  and  which  had  at  times  almost  ruined  it. 
The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  set  forth  that  all 
Governors  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  liishop  of  Nova  Scotia  should 
be  President  of  the  Board,  and  Visitor,  and  thai 
all  trusts  held  by  the  old  Board  were  transferred 
to  the  new.  The  Governors  had  full  power 
to  make  statutes  "  touching  any  matter  or 
thing  respecting  the  College  which  to  them  shall 
seem  meet,"  and  the  Royal  Charter  is  not  affected 
by  the  Act.  The  election  of  the  Governors  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ahunn;. 

The  newly-elected  Board  proceeded  to  make 
their  statutes,  which  fully  provide  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  College  as  a  distinctively  Church  of 
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England  Institution,  while  throwing  open  its 
privileges  of  general  education  to  all.  Under  the 
guiding  care  of  Bishop  Hinney  it  steadily  grew  in 
efficiency  and  usefulness.  It  possesses  a  beauti- 
ful chapel  erected  to  the  memory  ot  the  Kcv.  J. 
M.  Hensley,  late  Professor  of  Divinity,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Edwanl  Hinney  ;  a  large 
and  commodious  Convocation  Hall,  containing 
the  Library  and  Museum.  The  latter  is  rich  in 
specimens  and  curiosities,  and  the  former,  con- 
taining at  the  death  of  Bishop  John  Inglis  about 
6,000  volumes,  most  of  which  were  obtained 
through  his  instrumentality,  has  now  reached  the 
number  of  nearly  13,000  books,  not  reckoning 
manuscripts  and  pamphlets.  Many  of  these  are 
very  valuable,  and  of  "great  rarity  and  fineness, 
and  some  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere  in  America.' 
In  accordance  with  a  bequest  of  the  late  Charles 
Cogswell,  M.D.,  of  London,  a  systematic  and 
scientific  catalogue  was  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Piers, 
of  Halifax,  and  published  by  the  College  in  1893. 
This  catalogue  does  its  author  great  credit,  and 
is  much  admired.  In  1851  the  statute  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  1787,  granting  3^400  per 
annum  in  perpetuity  to  the  College,  was  repealed, 
and  $1,000  was  granted  to  King's  College,  as  to 
other  Colleges  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  yearly  grant 
ceased  in  1881,  and  the  College  was  left  to  its 
own  resources.  The  Alumni  raised  the  sum  of 
$40,000  in  1854,  which  was  supplemented  by 
otherdonations,andtheCollege  steadily  increased 
in  efficiency.  The  number  of  students  grew  from 
sixteen  in  1854  to  forty-nine  in  1864.  An  addi- 
tional endowment  has  since  been  raised  of  $16,- 
000,  by  subscriptions  and  donations  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  In  1881  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  that  King's 
College  should  surrender  its  degree-conferring 
power  in  favour  of  a  central  examining  body  to  be 
called  the  University  of  Halifax.  This  body  was 
afterwards  established.  King's  CcUege  declined 
to  do  so,  and  the  University  of  Halifax  died  a 
natural  death  in  a  short  time. 

The  influence  of  the  College  was  extended  in 
1883  by  the  inclusion  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  two  representatives  from  the  Synod  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  188^  by  representatives  from  the 
SynoJ  of  Tredericton,  which  in  that  year  adopted 
King's  College  as  the  Divinity  school  of  the  Dio- 


cese. Difficulties  in  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
College  in  1884-5  resulted  in  another  attempt  to 
confederate  King's  College  with  Dalhousie.  This 
came  to  nothing.  But  the  effect  was  to  stimulate 
the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the  College  to  increased 
exertion  which  placed  it  on  a  firmer  footing  than 
ever,  and  it  is  likely  that  no  more  will  be  heard 
of  any  similar  proposition.  Bishop  Binney  died 
in  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Courtney,  an  Englishman  of  great  talents  and 
varied  experience  on  both  continents.  Under 
Bishop  Binney  "  the  staff  of  the  College  had  been 
more  than  doubled,  its  funds  trebled,  its  ordamed 
Alumni  swelled  in  numbers  from  seventy-nine  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  He  had  assisted 
in  the  transformation  of  an  impoverished  institu- 
tion, the  legacy  of  half  a  century  of  misrule,  into 
a  vigourous  and  self-sustained  establishment,  capa- 
ble of  gathering  round  it,  in  time  of  need,  hosts 
of  tried  and  trusted  friends."     (Hind.) 

The  future  of  the  College  is  full  of  hope.  The 
beginning  of  an  endowment  for  the  Professorship 
of  Modern  Languages  was  made  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Mountain,  who  set 
apart  $3,000  for  that  purpose,  the  balance  of 
salary  being  supplemented  by  the  Alumni.  The 
old  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and 
modernized.  Professors'  houses  have  been  built, 
the  Collegiate  School  placed  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  large  and 
successful  Church  School  for  girls,  at  Edgehill, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  College,  promises 
to  lead  at  no  very  distant  day  to  the  accession 
of  a  number  of  female  students.  The  Governors 
have  lately  been  increased,  by  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, by  the  addition  of  a  representative  from 
each  rural  deanery  in  the  two  Dioceses  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Fredericton,  and  of  two  from  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
officers  of  the  University  have  been  constitutinl 
by  the  election  of  a  Chancellor,  the  President  of 
the  College  being  Vice-Chancellor  ex-officio,  a 
Public  Orator,  a  Proctor,  and  a  Registrar  Fac- 
ulties of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and 
Science  have  been  ^rf^ated — the  Law  School 
being  situated  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Under  the  energetic  and  able  care  of  the  Visitor, 
Bishop  Courtney,  the  devoted  staff  of  Professors, 
and  the  large  and  enthusiastic  Board  ofGover- 
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nors,  the  College  has  entered  on  a  new  era  with 
its  second  century  of  existence,  and,  as  the  hand- 
maid of  tlie  Church  of  En^^land  in  providing  a 
sound  education  which  is  based  on  religion,  its 
success  and  usefulness  seem  secured.  Floreat 
DoiitHs  I 

The  Presidents   of  the    College  have   been  as 
follows : 

Temporary  President  T790-1802,  Rev.  W.  Coch- 
ran. 
Professor  of  Classics,  etc..  Acting  President,  and 
Vice-President    i8o2-i8ji,    Rev.    W.  Coch- 
ran,  d.d. 
President  of  the  College  1804-1805,  Rev.  Thomas 

Cox,  D.D. 
President  of  the  College  1806-1836,  Rev.  C.  Por- 
ter, D.D. 
President  of  the  College  1836-1873,  Rev.  G.  Mc- 

Cawley,  d.d. 
President  of  the  College    1875-1885,   Rev.   John 
Dart,  M.A. — now  liishop  of  New  Westmin- 
ster, B.C. 
President  of  the   College   1885-1889,    Rev.   Isaac 

Brock,  M.A. 
President  of  the  College   1889,  Rev.  C.   E.  Wil- 
lets,  M.A. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  degrees  con- 
ferred during  the    hundred    years   between   1790 
and  1890 : 

B.A 327 

B.A.  ad.  ciind 4 

M.A n6 

M.A.  ad.  eund 13 


B.C.L 

.     21 

B.C.L.  ad.  eund.... 

2 

D.C.I 

•      19 

D.c.L.  hon  

•     i8 

M.A.  hoH  13 

»-lJ 15 

B.D.  ad.  eund i 


D.D 14 

D.D.  hon 7 

D.D.  ad.  eund .2 


From  Dr.  Hind's  History  I  take  the  follow- 
ing list  of  clergymen  trained  in  King's  College 
between  1790  and  1890  : 

Decades.  '        Number. 

1790- 1800 7 

1800- 18 10 4 

1810-1820 g 

1 8;»o- 1 830 24 

I S30- 1 840 14 

1840- 1 850 25 

1850-1860 25 

1 860- 1870 30 

1870-1880 24 

1880- 1 890 39 

Total 201 

The  present  officers  of  the  University  (1897) 
are  as  follows  : 

Chancellor.  The  Hon.  Edward  Jarvis  Hodg- 
son, D.c.L,,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  P.E.I. 

Vice-Chancellor,  cx-officio.  The  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Willets,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the 
College. 

Public  Oratok.  The  Very  Rev.  Francis  Part- 
ridge, D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Fredericton. 

Proctor.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bowman,  d.d.,  Fel- 
low of  the  College. 

Kkc.istrar.  Mr.  VV.  R.  Butler,  m.e..  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Engineering. 
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SKETCH  OF  DALHOUSIE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 


BY 


THEKEV.  JOHN  FORREST,  D.D..  l.'.C.L.,  I'reiident  o(  Mie  University  S«n«te. 


NOVA  Scotia  has  an  admirable  system 
of  common  schools  and  Academies, 
which  provides  a  free  education  for 
every  child  in  tiie  land.  Even  the 
blind  and  deaf  are  generously  cared  for.  All 
Denominations  work  heartily  together  in  strength- 
ening and  developing  the  system  of  free  non- 
sectarian  schools.  In  the  field  of  higher 
education,  however,  the  Province  is  not  so 
fortunate.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  still  weaken 
us,  and,  while  all  are  united  as  far  as  the  Acad- 
emy, here  division  begins.  With  a  population 
of  half  a  million.  Nova  Scotia  has  five  Colleges, 
all  professing  to  do  University  work.  All  of 
these  are  necessarily  weak.  Dalhousie  repre- 
sents the  idea  embodied  in  our  common  school 
system.  It  is  a  non-denominational  institution 
which  aims  at  carrying  on  the  work  begun  in  the 
common  schools  and  Academies.  In  the  early 
history  of  our  Province  the  English  University 
system  v.ith  its  religious  tesis  was  established. 
Dalhousie  was  found>^d  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  those  who  were  excluded  from 
the  onlj  College  then  existing.  At  that  time  the 
Province  was  poor  and  the  population  sparse, 
and  there  seemed  very  little  likelihood  that  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  such  an  object.  Part  of 
the  money  required  was  provided  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner. 

Durnig  the  War  of  1812-14  a  British  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  Halifax.  It  was  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  Admiral  Griffith, 
and  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Maine  to  attack 
the  American  towns.  Pursuing  an  American 
frigate — The  Adams — they  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  and  anchored  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Castine.  In  a  short  time  Cristine  was  taken, 
md  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  they  had  taken  formal  possession 
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of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  boundary  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  name  of 
His  I'  .mnic  Majesty.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  and  Castine  was  made  the 
sole  port  of  entry.  The  British  held  Castine  till 
the  20th  of  April,  1815,  during  which  time  they 
collected  jfi2,ooo  sterling  of  duties.  After  pay- 
ing a  number  of  expenses,  a  balance  of  ;f  10,750 
was  brought  to  Halifax.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  was  directed  to  apply  this 
money  to  some  object  for  the  improvement  of 
Nova  Scotia.  A  great  many  objects  were  pro- 
posed, but  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  left  the  country 
without  deciding  in  favour  of  any  of  them.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  man 
of  very  liberal  views.  Lord  Dalhousie  fully 
realized  that  no  country  could  ever  be  great 
without  education,  and  concluded  that  the  best 
disposal  of  the  money  would  be  the  establishing 
of  a  College  that  would  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  excluded  by  religious  tests  from  the 
only  College  then  existing  in  the  Province.  He 
accordmgly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies: 

Halifax,  December  14th,  1817. 

My  Lord, — I  have  felt  the  duty  imposed  upon 
me  of  suggesting  the  appropriation  of  the  sum 
arising  from  the  duties  levied  at  Castine,  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  with  His  Majesty's  Council  I 
iiave  endeavoured  to  give  the  subject  the  most 
mature  consideration,  before  a  report  should  be 
made  to  Your  Lordship. 

We  arc  unanimously  agreed  in  the  following 
proposal  us  one  which  will  distribute  its  benefits 
to  every  class  of  society,  and  in  no  degree 
interfere  with  any  establishment  already  formed. 
A  Seiniiiaiy  for  the  higher  branches  of  education 
is  much  wanted  in  Halifax,  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  of  the  Ct)urts  of  Justice,  of  the 
military  aiul  of  mercantile  society. 
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It  h;is  occurred  to  mc  thiit  thu  foundiiiK  of  a 
CuUu^u  or  an  Acadutiiy  on  tlic  sainu  plan  and 
principle  as  that  in  l£dinbur^li  is  an  object  more 
likely  than  any  other  I  can  think  ot  to  prove 
ininjediately  benelicial  to  this  youiijj  coiiiiiry. 

rhe  Edinburgh  Collefje  provides  for  the  hi^lier 
branches  or  classes — Greek,  Latin,  and  niatiie- 
niatics.  Professors  are  appointed  on  small 
salaries,  having  the  privilefje  of  lecturinfj  in  open 
class  to  students  wlio  take  their  admission  tickets 
at  one,  two  or  three  guineas  for  tiie  whole  course 
or  term. 

These  classes  are  open  to  all  sects  of  religion, 
to  strangers  passing  a  week  in  town,  to  the 
military,  to  young  men  of  the  law,  in  short,  to  all 
who  choose  to  devote  an  hour  to  study  in  the 
forenoon.  The  Professors  are  able  ami  ililigent, 
as  on  their  personal  exertions  depends  the 
character  of  the  class,  and  of  the  individual 
himself,  who  presides  in  it. 

Such  an  institution  in  Halifax,  open  to  all 
occupations  and  sects  of  religion;  restricted  to 
such  branches  only  as  are  applicable  to  our 
present  state,  and  having  the  power  to  expand 
with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  society, 
would,  I  am  confident,  be  <^ound  of  important 
service  to  this  Province. 

The  amount  of  Castine  duties,  after  deducting 
a  payment  m.ide  to  General  Gosselin,  is  £10,750 
currency.  From  that  sum  I  would  set  aside 
£1,000  for  another  purpose.  I  would  apply 
£"3,000  for  a  building  of  stone  and  sink  the 
remainder  for  the  support  of  the  Professorship. 
I  am  aware  that  this  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
without  an  annual  vote  of  the  Legislature.  As  a 
situation  for  this  institution  I  would  suggest  that 
area  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  now  the  grand 
parade. 

As  Trustees  of  the  institution  I  would  suggest 
()l"ficers  ex-officio  high  in  rank  and  always  present, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  and 
the  appointed  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in 
Halifax. 

I  set  aside  £1,000  for  another  object.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgot  that  the  large  funds  at  our 
disposal  were  obtained  by  the  military  from  this 
command,  and  I  do  think  a  small  part  may  be 
appropriated  as  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
that  branch.  An  object  at  this  moment  offers 
appropriately — aid  to  the  establishment  just 
begun  of  a  military  garrison  library  similar  in 
plan  to  that  at  Gibraltar.  I  would  therefore 
propose  £1,000  in  this  manner,  as  to  an  institu- 
tion essentially  leading  to  the  improvement  of  a 
branch  of  the  public  service  in  this  Province. 


fully  and  with  tlu;  unanimous  approbation  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  to  Your  Loidship's  con- 
sideration, entreating  Your  Lordship's  favourablu 
reception  of  it. 

(Signed) 

Dalmousik. 

The  following  reply  soon  came  back  : 

Downing  .Street,  P'ebruary  6th,  1818. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknovvled;;e 
the  receipt  of  Your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  I4tli 
of  December  last,  transmitting  your  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  sums  arising  Iroin  the  Castine 
duties,  and  to  acquaint  voii  that  1  have  submitted 
the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased 
to  express  his  entire  approbation  of  the  funds  in 
question  being  applied  in  the  foundation  of  a 
Seminary  in  Halifax  for  the  higher  classes  of 
learning  and  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
garrison  library,  as  recommended  by  Your  Lord- 
ship, with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  His 
Majesty's  Council. 

(Signed) 

Batiiukst. 

A  Charter  was  at  once  procured  and  a  buiiding 
erected,  but  the  funds  were  insufficient  and  no 
educational  work  was  accomplished  for  seven- 
teen years.  In  i8j8  the  work  was  begun.  The 
College  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Thomas  McCulloch,  u.n.,  with  a  staff  of  three 
Professors.  In  1843  President  McCulloch  died, 
and  in  1845  the  College  was  closed,  the  Gover- 
nors "  considering  it  advisable  to  allow  the  funds 
to  accumulate."  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  the  College  was  re-organi^ed  and 
re-opened  in  1863  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
James  Ross,  D.n.,  with  a  staff  of  six  Professors 
and  a  tutor.  The  attendance  was  small,  there 
being  only  twenty-six  students  present.  From 
the  start  in  1863,  however,  the  College  did 
admirable  work,  and  its  graduates  began  to  make 
their  mark  abroad.  Like  all  Canadian  Colleges 
its  greatest  difficulty  was  insufficiency  of  funds. 
Its  needs  were  so  pressing  at  times  as  to  threaten 
its  very  existence.  In  1885  the  present  President 
succeeded  Dr.  Ross. 

In  1879  the  late  George  Munro,  of  New  York, 
a  native  of  this  Province,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governors  the  funds  necessary  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Physics.     In  1S81  he 
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Political  Economy.  In  i38.j  lit;  foiindiMl  ;i  Ciiair 
of  ICnj^lisli  LanKii;iK«  !i"'l  I-iu-iatiiii!.  In  icS.Sj 
he  iiildud  to  tliu  staff  of  tlu;  Collf^'c  a  I'rofcssDr 
of  Constitutional  and  International  Law.  In 
1884  liL'  fonndi'd  a  l'i()(issorslii|)  of  I'liilosopliy. 
From  i8>Sj  till  iH(jo  liu  provided  Tutors  in  Clas- 
sics and  Mathi-matics.  I'lom  1880  to  1894  he 
provided  the  University  with  ICxIiibitions  and 
linrsarics,  to  the  anioinit  of  $8  ),i4,S,f)(),  which, 
according  to  his  own  do.iirc,  wore  so  offered  for 
competition  as  to  stinndate  to  greater  activity 
and  efficiency  the  Hi^l'  Schools  and  Academies 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 
Mr.  Munro's  generosity  gave  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  the  University.  The  moral  effect  of  such 
help  was  immediate  and  most  wholesome.  Old 
friends  were  cheered  by  new  faith  and  hope,  anti 
many  new  friends  rallied  round  the  College.  In 
1882  Ale.xander  McLeod  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity the  residue  of  his  estate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  or  more  Professorial  Chairs.  In 
1886  Sir  William  Young  subscribed  $.jo,ooo  to 
start  a  new  building  fund,  and,  in  1887,  he 
becjueathed  to  the  University  half  of  the  residue 
of  his  estate  together  '.'ith  a  prize  fund  of  !?4,ooo. 
In  1880  Jolin  P.  Mott  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the 
fnniis  of  the  institution.  A  number  of  other 
smaller  bequests  followed.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the 
College,  and  the  University  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  work  in  some  measure  in  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  the  time.  The  Law 
P'aculty  was  established  in  1883.  The  members 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  gave  it  their  hearty  support. 
Several  of  the  Jutlges  and  a  number  of  leading 
barristers  became  Lecturers,  and  the  Dalhousie 
Lnw  School  took  a  place  among  the  leading  Law 
Schools  of  Canada.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  Halifax  Medical  College,  a  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine was  established  which  every  year  grows  in 
efficiency.  The  students  enjoy  admirable  advm- 
tages  in  the  Victoria  General  Hospital  and  ot  'er 
institutions  of  the  city.  Dalhousie  erjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  a  working  institutio.^.  Most 
of  its  students  are  men  and  women  who  are  mak- 
ing their  own  way  in  life.  With  them  life  is  real 
and  hard  work  the  rule.  Not  only  do  they  do 
good  work  in  Dalhousie,  but  many  of  them  have 
won  distinction  abroad.     Everv  \ear  an  increas- 


ing munber  of  them  win  distinction  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  iCurope  and  the  United  States.  Ouite 
a  number  of  them  are  Professors  in  American 
Colleges.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  College  authorities  to  hear  from  Liirope  ami 
the  Stati.'S  that  their  students  are  always  wel- 
comed and  their  degrees  and  certificates  always 
trusted  and  respecteil.  If  Dalhousie's  policy 
could  be  carried  out,  and  a  union  of  all  the  Col- 
leges of  the  M.ii  itime  Provinces  be  brought  about, 
there  would  be  ilu;  m  iterial  and  the  resources  for 
one  of  the  stroii''est  I '  iiiversities  on  the  American 


li.tf  Kcv.  L)r.  John  Forrest. 

continent.  The  following  facts  indicate  the 
present  position  of  the  University  : 

SUiJf.  The  staff  consists  of  the  President  and 
nine  Professors,  besides  eighteen  Lecturers 
in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  and  eighteen  Examiners 
in  Medicine.  The  session  is  eight  months 
long,  from  September  to  the  end  of  Aprd. 
The  average  amount  of  individual  fees  per  session 
is  about  thirty-four  dollars. 

Attendance.  Since  there-organization,  in  1863, 
815   degrees  have   been   conferred.     During  the 
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sussiuii  of  i8y7-()X,  j()i  sliiiliiits  woro  regititered, 
atiij  ut  Cunvucalioii  Hi  iligrccs  wcru  cunfcrrud. 
Till!  graduates  of  Dallioiisiij  liavc  obtained  many 
lii;^h  teaching  positionn  botli  in  C'aiia<la  and 
llie  United  StaUs  ;  at  Cuimll,  (liu-. >>,'(),  Wis- 
consin, Ni.'braska,  Hiyn  Mawr,  Wcllusley,  Mt. 
Ilolyokc,  W'oUs,  Ursiniis. 

Court's,  Instruction  is  f,'ivi'n  in  Arts,  in  I'ure 
and  Applied  Science,  and  in  Law.  The  instruc- 
tion given  l)y  the  Ilalifix  Medical  (-olle^e 
(to{,'ctlii.'r  with  classes  given  in  Dalhonsie  C'()llei;e) 
is  recot;ni/ed  as  qualifying  for  dej^rees  in  Meili- 
cine.  For  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  de^'reu  short  courses  of  instruction  are  pro- 
vided.    The  course    in  Arts    is  largely  cKctive, 


Dalhuusir  University,  Halifax,  N.S. 

and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
wishing  to  speciali/n,  or  to  secure  a  broad 
general  education,  or  to  combine  liberal  with 
professional  studies. 

Decrees.  Tlie  following  degrees  are  conferred 
in  course :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  h.a.  ;  of  Letters, 
U.L. ;  of  Science,  n.sc. ;  of  Music,  h.mus.  ; 
of  Engineering,  b.k.  ;  of  Laws,  LI..I!. ;  Master 
of  Arts,  M.A. ;  of  Letters,  M.l..  ;  of  Science, 
M.sc. ;  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master 
of  Surgery,  M.D.,  CM. 

Eutrancc.  In  general,  the  course  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Medicine  extends  over  four  years; 
in  Law,  over  three.  Students  are  admitted 
by  passing  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  Matriculation 


IC.xaminntion.  Tassmg  the  Junior  Matriculation 
Exanunation  admits  to  the  l-'irst  Vear;thu 
Senior,  to  the  Second  Year  of  the  Arts,  Letters 
anil  Scitincu  courses.  The  Teai.hers'  Licenses 
issued  by  the  JMiication  Oltices  of  the  Maritime 
I'rovinces  are  accepted  (imder  certain  conditiotis) 
as  (]ualifying  for  admission.  Certificates  of  High 
Schools  ai)i)roved  by  tlie  Senate  are  also  accepted 
for  admission.  Under  c<;rtain  circumstances 
(the  taking  of  spccilied  electives)  the  cnenbined 
tdiirse  in  Arts  and  Law,  or  in  Arts  and  Medicine, 
may  be  shortened  by  one  yi-ir. 

Schtdiirships,  The  following  scholarships,  etc., 
are  offered  : 

At  Junior  Matriculation,  six — four  valued 
at  forty,  one  at  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
one  at  two  hundred  dollars. 

At  Senior  Matriculation,  two — one  valued 
at  forty,  and  the  other  at  niiuity  dollars. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  ^'car  : 

The  North  British  Bursary  :  value,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars. 

The  Waverley  I'ri/e  :  value,  al)oiit  lifly  dol- 
lars. 

At  (iiadiiatioii  : 

The  Sir  William  Young  Gold  Medal  for  Mathe- 
matics. 

The  University  Medals  for  all  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  Avery  Prize  for  general  distinction  :  value, 
twenty-live  dolhirs. 

The  1N51  Exhibition  Scholarshij) :  value, 
^500,  for  students  in  Science,  awarded  biennially. 

Libraries.  The  College  possesses  a  general 
Library  of  8,000  volume..,  as  well  as  a  Law 
Library  consisting  of  about  10,000  volumes, 
both  open  five  days  per  week,  without  fee. 
The  following  libraries  are  also  available:  the 
Library  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science, 
of  3,000  volumes  (in  the  College  building);  the 
Citizens'  Free  Library,  of  22,000  vohmies  (to  bor- 
row and  consult);  the  Legislative  Library,  of  25,- 
000  volumes  (to  consult,  or  borrow  by  becoming 
members  of  N.  S.  Historical  Society).  Students 
of  Medicine  have  the  advantage  of  easy  access 
to  the  Victoria  General  Hospital.  The  College 
possesses  a  Museum  and  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratories.  Training  in  Gymnastics  is  given 
by  a  competent  military  instructor. 
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Tni'v  iStli  of  May  is  still  obscrvcil  as  a  pub- 
lic liolidiy  in  the  schools  of  St.  John,  Ni;\v 
Hriinswick,  in  commciiKiiatioii  of  the 
landing;  of  the  Loyalists  in  iJ.Sj.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  Loyalists  wire  men  of  wide  cul- 
tuieantlrcfiiienicntfiavcassiiianci-  that  the  import- 
ant subject  of  rd  neat  ion  would  not  biMon^nc^'li'ctcd 
by  thcni.  Accordin;;ly  we  find  that  biiforc  three 
years  had  gone  by  they  had  taken  preparatory 
steps  towards  the  founding  of  a  Provincial 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Tredericton. 
In  December,  1775,  Dr.  William  Pain  and  others, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  (iovernor-in-Council,  prayed 
that  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  mif,'ht  be  {,'ranted 
for  such  an  institution.  At  the  same  time  tliere 
was  a  memorial  from  the  princijial  officers 
of  disbanded  corps  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  York,  praying  tiiat  i)art  of  the  reserved 
lands  round  Fredericton  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  proposed  Academy.  In  answer 
to  these  memorials  it  was  ordered  in  Council 
that  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  be  directed  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  prepare  the  draft  charter  for  the  said  Insti- 
tution. 

Governor  Carleton  at  the  openinj;;  of  the 
Legislature  in  I7<J.J,  and  again  in  179J,  spoke 
approvingly  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
some  years  before  to  found  a  Provincial  Seminary 
of  Learning,  and  asked  for  an  annual  allowance 
in  support  of  an  institutit)n  so  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Province.  During  the 
Session  of  1793  the  House  of  Assembly  resolved 
that  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
pounds  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  erection  of  proper  buildings  for  an  Academy. 
The  Provincial  Seminary  of  Learning,  thus 
early  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  Loyalists, 
has    since   existed    under   three  distinct  names. 


vi/. :  tlu!  College  of  New  Ikunswick,  King's 
College  at  I'Vedericton,  ami  the  University  of 
New  Hrunswiik.  The  following  chronological 
notes  will  show  with  suilicient  clearness  the 
period  of  existence,  the  transition,  and  the  con- 
nection of  these  three  phases  in  the  attemptdl 
realization  of  the  Loyalist's  ideal  of  a  Provincial 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  : 

iHoo.  A  College,  called  the  College  of  New 
Prunswick,  was  founded  and  incorporated  by  a 
Provincial  Charter  uiuler  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province,  bearing  date  uth  February,  1800,  and 
was  endowed  by  the  Crown  with  certain  Crown 
Lauds  in  and  near  Fredericton.  Tlie  grants 
of  the  lands,  all  under  the  Grtjat  Seal  of  the 
Province,  bear  date  18th  July,  1800. 

1805.  A  Provincial  Act  passed  (45  George 
III.,  c.  15),  granting  to  the  College  of  New 
Hriinswick  a  sum  of  ;rioo  currency  per  annum 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury. 

iSif).  A  Provincial  Act  passed  (56  George 
III.,  c.  20),  granting  to  the  College  of  New 
Prunswick  a  further  sum  of  £150  currency 
per  annum  from  the  Provincial  Treasury. 

i8io-2i.  In  i8jo  and  in  1822  two  Acts  were 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  (60  George 
III.,  c.  2fi,  and  3  George  IV.,  c.  36),  confirming 
certain  agreements  between  the  authorities  of  the 
College  and  their  tenants.  Both  these  Acts 
(probably  on  the  ground  that  they  affected  la.uls 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  College)  contained 
clauses  suspending  their  operation  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  had  been  made  known, 
and  both  were  confirmed  by  the  King-in-Council, 
on  the  loth  of  March,  1824. 

1S23.  In  1S23  a  Provincial  Act  (4  George  IV., 

c.  33)  was  passetl,  on  the  petition  of  the  Governor 

and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick. 

to  enable  them  to  surrender  their  Charter  to  His 
aid 
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Majesty,  upon  condition  that  His  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  another  Charter  in  its  place, 
and  providing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  new  Charter 
being  granted,  His  Majesty  should  be  deemed  the 
founder  of  the  College.  The  fourMi  section  of 
this  Act  secured  to  the  College  an  additional 
grant  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  of  ^^600  cur- 
rency per  annum.  The  Act  contained  a  clause 
suspending  its  operation  until  His  Majesty's 
pleaFure  had  been  made  known  respecting  it.  It 
was  confirmed  by  the  King-in-Council,  i8th 
November,  1S23. 

i8j8.  The  surrender  by  the  Governor  and 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  of 
their  Charter,  was  accepted  by  the  Crown  ;  and 
a  Royal  Charter,  bearing  date  the  15th  December, 
1828,  was  granted  by  the  Crown,  incorporating  the 
College  by  the  name  of  King's  College.  This 
Charter  is  recited  in  the  Act  8  Vic,  c.  3. 

1829.  A  Provincial  Act  passed  (gand  10  George 
IV.,  c.  29),  which,  among  other  provisions  refer- 
ring principally  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
Province,  repealed  the  several  Provincial  Acts  by 
which  the  College  was  endowed  with  the  sums  of 
;{'ioo,  ;ri50,  and  ^^600  currency  (in  all  £S$o  cur- 
rency) i)er  annum  from  the  Provincial  Treasury, 
and   granted   from   the    Provincial   Treasury   to 
King's  College  the  annual  sum  of  3^1,100  currency, 
on   the   condition   that    His    Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  College,  the  annual  sum  of  ;f  1,000 
sterling  out  of  His  Majesty's  casual  revenues  of 
the  Province,  or  from  some  other  branch  of  his 
Royal  revenue,  as  he  might  be  pleased  to  appoint. 
The  Crown,  it  should  beremarked,  had  previously 
granted  sums  of  money  to  the  College  at  different 
times,  and  on  the  passing  of  this  Act  these  grants 
from  the  Crown  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
annuity  of  ^1,000  sterling.     The  condition,  there- 
fore, on  which   the  Provincial   Legislature  had 
made  the  grant  of  ;f  1,100  currency  to  the  College 
from  the  Provincial  Treasury  was  fulfilled.     The 
annual  grant  from  the  Crown  of  ^f  1,000  sterling 
was,  in  the  first  place,  paid  from  the  casual  and 
territorial  revenues.     On  the  surrender  of  these 
revenues  by  the  Crown  to  the  Province,  in  1837, 
it  was  made  a  charge  on  the  Civil  List  granted  to 
the  Crown  by  the  Province  in  exchange  for  the 
casual  and  territorial  revenues. 


1831-1836.  In  1831  and  in  1836  two  Provincial 
Acts  were  passed  (i  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  and  6  Will- 
IV.,  c.  24),  the  first  Act  of  which  empowered  the 
authorities  of  the  College  to  assign  a  certain 
mortgage  and  mortgaged  premises ;  and  the 
second  empowered  tiie  authorities  of  the  College 
to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  lands. 

1845.  A  Provincial  Act  was  passed  (8  Vic,  c 
3)  to  amend  the  Charter  of  King's  College.  This 
Act,  which  contained  a  clause  suspending  its 
operation  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been 
made  known  respecting  it,  abolished  all  the  relig- 
ious tests  in  the  College,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
the  Professor  of  Theology,  and  altered  in  many 
respects  the  constitution  of  the  College.  But  it 
left  untouched  the  revenue  of  the  College,  and 
maintained  in  every  respect  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Crown  and  the  College.  The  Act 
was  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty-in-Council  on 
December  19th,  1846. 

1854.  An  Act  was  passed  empowering  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  appoint  a  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  King's  College,  its 
management  and  utility,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  same.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  was 
laid   before   both   branches  of  the  Assembly  in 

1855. 

1857.  The  College  Council  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, who  reported  the  draft  of  a  Bill  which 
was  laid  before  the  Legislature. 

1S59.  The  Act  establishing  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  was  passed  in  1859,  and,  with 
some  few  alterations,  is  a  copy  of  the  Bill  recom- 
mended by  the  College  Council.  It  substantially 
embodies  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  College.  It  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  all  the  lands,  rights 
and  other  property  of  King's  College,  with  the 
endowment ;  and  subject?  the  University  to  the 
payment  of  its  debts  and  performance  of  its  con- 
tracts. It  created  a  new  governing  body,  styled 
the  Senate,  of  which  the  President  must  be  one, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-in-Council.  It 
provided  that  the  President  should  be  a  layman. 
It  subjected  the  doings  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  sale  and  leasing  of  the  lands, 
the  management  of  the  endowment  and  the 
investment   and  expenditure  of  moneys,  to  the 
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approval  of  tlie  Governor-in-Council.  It  con- 
ferred upon  the  Senate  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  Professors  and  other  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  the  President,  and  also  of  remov- 
ing them  from  office,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor-in-Council;  and  authorized  the 
Senate  to  fix  their  salaries.  It  abolished  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology.  It  provided  for  the  affil- 
iation of  other  institutions  with  the  University, 
and  for  a  number  of  free  scholars.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  the  foregoing  notes  a  few  remarks  may 
be   made   separately   upon  the  College  of  New 


General  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 

Brunswick,  the  University  of  King's  College  and 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  College  of  New  Brunswick.  The  first  and 
only  President  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick 
was  the  Rev.  James  Somerville,  M.A.,  ll.d.  He 
was  made  President  on  the  25th  March,  1820. 
He  had  been  appointed  "  principal  preceptor  of 
the  Academy  or  Public  Seminary  of  Learning 
in  Fredericton,"  in  181 1.  The  place  in  the  Acad- 
emy rendered  vacant  by  Dr.  Somerville's  pro- 
motion  was  filled,  a  few  months  later,  by   the 


Rev.  Geo.  McCawley,  b.a.,  of  Windsor,  N.S. 
These  two  eminent  teachers  were  associated 
in  Academic  and  Collegiate  work  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  years.  The  staff  of  the  College  proper 
consisted  of  Dr.  Somerville  alone.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  address  to  the  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  'Jcliv- 
ered  in  the  College  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  :i. 
of  February,  1828,  and  pronounced  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Royal  Gazette  to  be  "Certainly  one 
of  the  most  perfect  compositions  of  the  kind  ever 
made  puLiic."  The  passage  reads  as  follows: 
"  To  assert  that  one  man,  although  his  abilities 
and  acquirements  were  greatly  superior  to  mine, 
when  thrown  nearly  upon  his  own  solitary  re- 
sources, could  perform  what  in  similar  institutions 
is  the  business  of  five  or  six,  having  the  united 
science  of  Europe  and  of  daily  intercourse  with 
one  another,  would  savour  more  of  the  vain 
boastings  and  empty  pretence  of  an  emperick 
than  the  modesty  and  diffidence  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  a  scholar,  but  I  can  confi- 
dently say  I  have  done  what  I  could." 

The  candidates  who  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  occasion  here 
referred  to  were  Samuel  D.  L.  Street  and 
Daniel  H.  Smith.  On  the  sime  day  Timothy 
R.  Wetmore,  b.a.,  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
was  admitted  ad  eundein.  These  three  were  the 
only  graduates  of  the  old  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  stood  not  far  from  where  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  now  stands.  Already  the 
sound  of  the  workman's  hammer  had  been  heard 
for  nearly  two  years  upon  the  nobler  and  more 
enduring  structure  that  still  crowns  the  hill, 
back  of  Fredericton,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1829,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
the  true  founder  of  the  new  College,  was 
installed  as  its  first  Chancellor.  The  solemnity 
began  with  Divine  service  after  which  Sir 
Howard  formally  opened  the  building,  by  an- 
nouncing from  his  place  in  the  Hall,  amidst  a 
burst  Df  cheers,  that  the  Institution  had  been 
established  by  the  King,  and  that  His  Majesty 
conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  "  King's  College, 
New  Brunswick." 

King's  College.  The  Chancellor  delivered  an 
oration  worthy  of  his  office.  "  I  shall  leave 
with  the    College,"   he    said,    "  I    trust  forever 
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a  token  of  my  regard  and  best  wishes  (tlie 
Douglas  Gold  Medal).  It  shall  be  prepared 
in  a  form  and  devoted  to  an  object  which  I  hope 
may  prove  a  useful  incitement  to  virtue  and 
learning;  and  at  periodical  commemorations 
of  the  commencement  it  may  serve  to  remind 
you  of  the  share  which  I  have  had  in  the  institution 
and  proceedings  of  a  day  which  I  shall  never 
forget."  The  appointment  to  the  Principalship 
of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Jacob,  d.d.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  is  recorded  in 
his  own  words  in  a  memorandum  which  reads  as 
follows:  "  I,  Edwin  Jacob,  was  appointed  Vice- 
President,  acting  and  resident  head  of  King's 
College  at  Fredericton  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  by  His  Excellency  Major-General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Baronet,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  said  Province  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  King's  College,  January  151,1829. 
This  was  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  my  age. 
My  friend,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  George 
Pillew,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Russell,  Head  Master  of  the  Charterhouse 
School,  nominated  me  for  the  appointment. 
September  ist,  1848,  I  became  by  virtue  of  the 
statutes,  revised  agreeably  to  the  Act  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Charter  of  King's  College, 
'  Principal '  of  the  said  College,  the  name  of 
'  Vice-President '  bemg  abolished  from  that  time." 
Dr.  Jacob  took  his  seat  in  the  College  Council 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the 
igth  of  October,  1829.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
had  returned  to  England  in  the  early  spring 
of  the  same  year.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Jacob  the  College  Council  resolved  that  the  fol- 
lowing Professorships  be  established  in  the 
Institution:  ist,  of  Classical  Literature;  2nd, 
of  History ;  3rd,  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  4th,  of 
Divinity  and  Metaphysics;  5th,  of  Logic;  6th, 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  7th, 
of  Hebrew.  It  was  also  resolved  that  Dr.  Jacob 
take  the  Professorships  of  Classical  Literature, 
History  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  that  the 
Rev.  George  McCawley,  m.a.,  take  the  Professor- 
ships of  Logic,  Mathematics  and  Hebrew;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  be  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  and  Metaphysics,  with- 
out apartments  in  the  College  or  being  required 
to  do  the  duties  of  a  Tutor,  and  with  permission 


also  to  take  any  Church  preferment  that  might 
be  offered  to  him.  All  three  had  seats  in  the 
Council  and  Dr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  McCawley  had 
apartments  in  the  College. 

Dr.  Jacob's  term  of  office  was  co-extensive  with 
the  life  of  King's  College — 1829  to  1859.  The 
Rev.  George  McCawley  resigned  his  Professor- 
ship in  i8j6  to  become  President  of  King's 
College,  Nova  Scotia.  In  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion the  Council  ordered  "  That  he  be  furnished 
wi»h  the  highest  testimonial  that  the  Council  can 
give   as   to   qualifications   and    character."      Dr. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Jacob. 

Somerville  resigned  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in 
1840.  His  portrait,  now  in  the  University 
Library,  was  presented  to  King's  College  on  the 
2ist  February,  1838,  by  seventeen  of  his  former 
pupils.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Somerville,  they 
requested  him  to  sit  to  Mr.  Hoit,  an  artist  of 
merit,  then  in  Fredericton,  for  a  portrait  to  be 
placed  in  the  College  as  "A  tribute  of  affection 
and  gratitude  for  the  many  and  continued  acts 
of  paternal  kindness  evinced  towards  them  in 
their  youth."     Among  these  pupils  were  John 
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Ambrose  Street,  L.  A.  Wilmot  and  Charles 
Fisher.  Upon  the  resifi^nation  of  Dr.  Somerville, 
the  Professorship  of  Divinity  vvari  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacob. 

The  month  of  October,  1837,  is  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  University,  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  two  new  Professors  from  Scotland.  Professor 
David  Gray,  m.a.,  took  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosopliy  vacated  by  Mr.  McCaw- 
ley,  and  Dr.  James  Robb  took  the  new  Chair  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  more  modern  era  in  the  history  of 


Dr.  William  UrydoneJack. 

the  University.  Professors  Gray  and  Robb  saw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  a  Library,  of  a  Museum, 
and  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  as  parts  of  the 
University  equipment.  They  were  urgent  in 
their  appeals  to  the  College  Council,  and  the 
Council  was  liberal  m  granting  large  sums  to  be 
expended  accordincj  to  their  wishes.  These 
gentlemen  also  took  strong  ground  in  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  College  discipline.  Mr.  Gray 
resigned  in  1839  to  accept  the  Principalship  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Inverness.     On  his  recom- 


mendation, the  Council  appointed  William  Dry- 
done  Jack,  M.A.,  to  fill  his  place  in  King's  College. 
Professor  Jack  had  just  graduated  from  St. 
Andrew's  under  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  held 
theChair  of  Mathematics  and  Nitural  Philosophy 
with  distinguished  ability  for  the  long  period  uf 
forty-five  years — twenty  years  in  King's  College 
and  twenty-five  in  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

On  his  arrival  in  Fredericton,  the  Council 
made  certain  alterations  in  tl'e  College  building, 
by  which  both  Dr.  Robb  and  Professor  Jack  were 
accomm  )dated  with  rooms  in  the  College.  Dr. 
Robb  died  in  1861.  He  had  given  twenty-three 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  old  King's  College 
and  one  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
His  writings  breathe  the  finest  spirit.  His  energy 
is  shown  by  the  work  he  undertook  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  outside  of  his  regu'ar 
work  in  the  University.  In  1849,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
public  lectures  on  Agriculture,  which  were  highly 
appreciated  and  well  attended.  He  was  also  the 
chief  organizer  and  labourious  Secretary  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Society,  instituted  at  Frederic- 
ton,  August  30th,  1849,  for  "the  encouragement 
of  Agriculture,  Home  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce throughout  the  Province."  I'he  varied 
and  invaluable  collections  in  the  Museum  of  old 
King's  College  are  the  enduring  monument  of  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  zeal.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  death  of 
such  a  man,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  was 
felt  throughout  the  Province  to  be  a  great  public 
loss. 

Before  passing  fsom  the  subject  of  King's  Col- 
lege there  are  other  matters  deserving  of  notice. 
The  same  Sir  Edmund  Head  who  took  such  a 
deep  interest  in  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
Province  requested  the  College  Council  to  make 
provision  for  systematic  instruction  in  Civil 
Engineering  and  Surveying,  by  employing  Mr. 
McMahon  Cregan,  an  engineer  working  in  the 
Province  at  that  time  (September,  1853)  under 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co.  Mr.  Cre- 
gan offered  to  lecture  during  January,  February 
and  March,  1854,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  besides 
a  small  fee  from  each  student.     This   offer  was 
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accepted,  and  Sir  Edmund  suggested  "  that  Pro- 
fessor Jack  should  between  September  and  Janu- 
ary organize  a  mathematical  class  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  such  special  elementary  knowledge 
as  might  better  fit  the  pupils  for  special  instruc- 
tion from  Mr.  Cregan." 

It  thus  appears  that  early  in  the  history  of  the 
University  there  was  a  movement  to  go  outside 
of  the  Arts'  course  of  the  Primary  College  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  special  classes  of 
students.  An  astronomical  Observatory  was  built 
in  1851,  and  in  it  was  placed  an  equatorial  teles- 
cope. Tiiis  noble  instrument  was  for  that  date 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  British  North  America.  It  is  of  six  inches 
clear  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  focal  length.  It 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Merz  &  Son  of 
Munich,  In  the  Registrar's  accounts  the  cost  is 
put  down  at  a  trifle  over  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  In  the  transit  room  of  the  Observatory 
there  are  two  sidereal  chronometers  and  a  two  and 
a  quarter  inch  meridian  transit  by  Troughton  & 
Simm  of  London. 

In  January,  1855,  Dr.  Jack  effected  an  inter- 
change of  signals  by  electric  telegraph  with 
Professor  Bond  of  Harvard  Observatory,  and 
thereby  verified  the  astronomical  observations 
previously  taken  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
Fredericton.  In  1856,  as  discrepancies  existed 
between  the  longitudes  of  places  on  the  North 
Eastern  boundary,  as  determined  by  the  British 
and  United  States  Commissioners,  it  was  deemed 
important  to  settle  the  question  by  electric  tele- 
graph. Accordingly  the  longitudes  of  Grand  and 
Little  Falls  were  determined  by  this  method. 
These  operations  were  cor'sidered  sufficient  to 
decide  the  longitudes  of  the  other  places,  the 
differences  being  nearly  coi  stant.  The  longitude 
of  Quebec  was  verified  in  a  similar  way  in  Novem- 
ber, 1855.  The  Observatory  is  really  a  monument 
to  Dr.  Jack,  and  the  ma  iv  hundreds  of  careful 
observations  that  he  too!,  there  show  that  astro- 
nomical work  was  with  hin:  a  labour  of  love. 

The  subject  of  mjdern  lai.j^uages  was  not 
neglected  in  King's  College.  In  November,  1835, 
C.  Thomassin.a  French  gentleman  ihen  in  Fred- 
ericton, undertook  to  give  instruction  in  his 
native  language  to  classes  in  the  College  and  also 
in  the  Collegiate  School.     He  continued  to  teach 


until  the  year  of  his  death,  in  1842.  In  1845  Mr. 
Edward  W.  W.J.  Houseal  was  brought  out  from 
England  to  give  instruction  in  French.  Ho 
resigned  in  1848.  Mr.  J.  Marshall  d'  Avray  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  For  twenty-three 
years,  twelve  iu  King's  College,  and  eleven  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  Professor  d'  Avray 
lectured  and  taught  with  the  highest  success. 
From  1853  to  1858,  without  having  to  resign  his 
Chair  in  the  College,  he  held  the  important  office 
of  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  His  edu- 
cational Reports  are  well  worth  reading  after  the 
lapse  of  forty-five  years.  Speaking  of  King's 
College  in  the  Report  for  1855  he  says : 

"The  University  is  a  necessity — it  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  injustice  to  the  youth  of  New 
Brunnwick,  and  the  greatest  injury  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Province.  All  that  an  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Government  csrt  do  is  to  endeavour  to 
make  it  more  generally  useful,  that  is  to  say,  to 
induce  the  many  instead  of  the  few  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  educational  resources.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  the  first  step  must  be  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  on  many  points  on  which  it  has 
been  sedulously  misinformed,  to  instruct  it  on 
those  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  and  to  re-assure  it 
ou  such  as  it  has  a  right  to  demand  as  guarantees 
for  the  proper  trainiug  of  its  students." 

This  passage  shows  that  he  was,  as  Chief 
Superintendent,  a  true  friend  to  the  University. 
One  other  passage  from  the  same  Report  is 
characteristic  of  him  as  a  man :  "  Remember 
that  the  highest  mental  and  moral  qualifications 
lose  half  their  value  when  they  are  not  combined 
with  politeness."  Professor  d'  Avray  is  remem- 
bered as  a  model  of  politeness.  He  was  kind- 
hearted  and  gentle,  witty  upon  occasion,  indul- 
gent, generous  and  brave  to  the  last.  Professor 
d'  Avray  and  Dr.  Jack  belonged  each  of  them 
almost  equally  to  old  King's  College  and  to  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  service;  but  Dr.  Jacob  and  Dr. 
Robb  were  only  one  year  in  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick.  King's  College  may  justly 
claim  them  as  her  own.  In  the  little  country 
churchyard  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  near  Fred- 
ericton but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
simple  cross  erected  by  the  piety  of  a  daughter, 
bears  the  inscription,  "  Edwin  Jacob,  D.D.,  Died 
May  31st,  1868,  aged  74  years." 
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Dr.  Jack,  as  actiiiR  Head  of  King's  College, 
from  first  to  last,  1S29  to  1S59,  conferred  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  one  hundred 
and  one  candidates.  He  also  conferred  thirty- 
throe  highci  degrees.  His  fume  as  a  scholar 
lives  to  this  day.  Old  pupils  speak  too  of  the 
charm  of  his  manner  in  the  lecture-room.  As  to 
general  policy,  he  stood  strongly  by  the  old 
Charter.  His  soul  must  have  been  vexed  by  the 
ciy  against  a  Church  of  England  College  endowed 
out  of  the  public  funds.  This  agitation  lasted, 
as  in  Upper  Canada,  from  1829  to  1845.  Dr. 
Jacob's  views  as  to  the  purposes  of  a  College  are 
recorded  in  his  Encoeuial  oration  '..  1851.  He 
himself  afterwards  declared  that  this  oration 
contained  the  deliberate  and  final  result  of  his 
experience  and  consideration.  To  those  who 
would  make  the  College  a  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion he  says :  "  In  a,  thinly  peopled  and  compara- 
tively uncultivated  country  no  means  which  could 
be  employed  would  have  the  effect  of  filling  the 
College  with  agricultural,  manufacturing,  me- 
chanical or  commercial  students."  The  attempt 
could  have  "  no  better  effect  than  miserable, 
disheartening,  self-destructive  disappointment." 
Intellectual  and  moral  culture  should  be  "our 
pursuit  and  occupation."  "Our  peculiar  province 
is  to  teach  the  principle-  and  application  of 
Tnilh." 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick.  In  the  year 
i860  the  transition  was  made  from  old  King's 
College  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  Academic  Faculty  in  that  year  consisted  of: 
Joseph  R.  Hea,  m.a  ,  D.C.L.,  President;  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacob,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  ;  James  Robb,  m.d., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  ; 
W.  Brydone  Jack,  d.c.l.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  J.  Marshall 
d'Avray,  Professor  of  P/Iodern  Languages  and 
Literature. 

In  1861  three  of  these  names  disappear  from 
the  list  of  Professors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob 
retired  on  a  well-earned  pension  to  his  farm  in 
the  Parish  of  Cardigan,  County  of  York.  Dr. 
Hea  retired  to  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Dr. 
Robb  died  universally  lamented.  In  place  of 
Dr.  Hea,  Dr.  Jack  became  President,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 


matics and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  place  of  Dr. 
Jacob,  George  Montgomery  Campbell,  n.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  became 
Professor  of  Classics.  And  in  place  of  Dr. 
Robb,  Loring  W.  Bailey,  n.A.,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, took  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  ;  a  positior.  which  he  has  held  with  much 
acceptance  for  thirty-seven  years  and  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  he  may  continue  to  hold  for  many 
years  to  come.  J.  Marshall  d'Avray  completed 
the  Professorial  staff  which  then  consisted  of 
but  four  members.  This  limited  staff  was 
increased  in  1867  by  the  addition  of  a  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jardine,  b.d.,  d.sc.  Dr.  Jardine 
resigned  in  November,  1869.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Spurden,  d.d., 
to  perform  part  of  the  duties  of  the  vacant  Pro- 
fessorship from  the  middle  of  January,  1870,  till 
the  following  July. 

At  the  end  of  the  Academic  year,  Thomas 
Harrison,  ll.d.,  ex-Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  but  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  English  and  Philosophy, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  close  of 
Dr.  Jack's  administration  in  1885.  After  the 
death  of  Professor  d'Avray  in  1871  the  Chair  of 
French  remained  vacant  until  the  appointment 
in  1872  of  Professor  F.  T.  Rivet,  who  held  the 
Chair  until  1885,  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  Professorship  of 
Classics.  Professor  Campbell,  whose  services  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Jacob  were  very  highly  and  justly 
appreri:LtCvj,  died  in  April,  1871,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty  years.  Mr,  George  C.  Coster,  3.A., 
gave  instruction  in  Classics  for  the  remainder 
or  the  Academic  year.  During  the  year  1871-73 
the  Chair  was  filled  by  Prof.  Vaughan  Boulger, 
B.A.,  a  Classical  Scholar  and  Senior  Moderator  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  George  E.  Foster, 
M.A.,  who  afterwards  became  Finance  Minister 
of  Canada,  was  made  the  next  Classical  Professor, 
with  leave  to  study  abroad  for  one  year.  During 
this  time  Dr.  George  Roberts,  the  retired  Head 
Master  of  the  Collegiate  School,  undertook  the 
duties  for  which  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
eminently  qualified.  Thes3  duties  proved  to  be 
too  arduous  for  him  in  his  declining  years. 
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Professor  Foster  camo  back  an<|  remained 
in  tlie  University  until  December,  1S78.  From 
January,  1879,  until  tin;  close  of  the  Academic 
year  the  lectures  in  the  Classical  department 
were  given  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Dole,  n.A.,adistin{,'iiished 
j;raduate  of  Kiiif^'s  College,  Predericton.  Pro- 
fessor John  Fletcher,  m.a.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  next  received  the  appointment.  Mr. 
Fletcher  (who  is  now  Dr.  l-'letcher,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Toronto)  re.-iigned 
in    iM.Si,    and    was    succeeded    in    the    Classical 


Important  changes  took  place  in  the  Profes- 
sorial staff  duriufj  the  Academic  year  1885-86. 
Dr.  J.ick,  after  faithful  services  extending  over  the 
long  period  of  forty-live  years,  retired  on  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  was 
about  a  year  before  his  death  in  1S86.  Professor 
Rivet  went  to  the  United  States  and  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law.  Professor 
Bridges  for  a  time  gave  instruction  in  French 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Dr.  Harrison, 
who  had    studied    mathematics   under  the  cele- 
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The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton.N.B. 


Chair  by  Professor  H.  S.  Bridges  who  had 
studied  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  rendered  most  valuable  services  to 
the  University  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  He 
resigned  in  1896  to  take  the  important  position 
of  Head  Master  of  the  St.  John  Grammar  School, 
a  position  which  is  now  combined  with  that  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Professor 
W.  Tyng  Raymond,  b.a.,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  a  former  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  succeeded  Dr.  Bridges. 


brated  Dr.  Salmon  (now  Professor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin),  and  who  had  for  fifteen  years 
assisted  Dr.  Jack  by  giving  lectures  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  President  of  the  University. 
Mr.  Barton  C.  Foster,  b.a.,  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  English  and  Mathematics  until  the 
election  of  new  Professors.  The  subjects  of 
English  and  Philosophy  were  no  longer  taught 
from  the  one  Chair.  In  December,  1885,  Pro- 
fessor W.  F.  Stockley,  a  Gold  Medalist  in  English 
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and  French  of  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  was 
appointed  to  the  new  Chair  of  Enj^hsh  and 
l"'reMch.  The  result  has  shown  that  no  better 
appointment  could  have  been  made. 

Professor  S.  W.  Dyde,  n.A.,  of  Queen's  College, 
Kingston,  took  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy.  Professor  Dyde  also  gave 
lectures  in  Mathematics.  Upon  his  resignation 
in  i8Sg  his  Chair  was  left  vacant  for  a  time 
in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Duff,  as  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Strong,  as  Professor  of  Civic  Engineering  and 
Land  Surveying.  Professor  Duff,  after  graduating 
from  tiie  University  of  New  Brunswick,  had 
won  the  Gilchrist  Scholarship  open  to  all  Cana- 
dians. He  then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  won  the  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in  Physics 
in  i88g.  The  Senate  considered  it  very  desirable 
to  secure  his  services  at  once  for  his  Alma  Mater, 
but  Professor  Duff  had  accepted  a  temporary 
appointment  in  India  which  prevented  him  from 
coming  to  Fredericton  until  1890.  Here  he 
taught  for  three  years  with  great  success. 
Under  his  direction  the  Physical  Laboratory 
was  comparatively  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
by  the  Senate.  To  him  and  to  Professor  Stockley 
belongs  the  honour  of  beginning  the  University 
Extension  movement  in  St.  John.  Pardue  Univer- 
sity at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  then  offered  him  the 
inducements  of  a  wider  fielr"  and  a  larger  salary, 
which  led  to  his  resignation. 

In  1893,  Professor  George  M.  Downing,  m.sc, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  an  Elec- 
trical Engineer  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  appointed  successor  to 
Professor  Duff.  The  Chair  of  Philosophy,  which 
had  been  left  vacant  for  a  time  owing  to  the  want 
of  funds,  was  filled  in  1891  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Murray,  m.a.  Mr.  Murray,  like 
Mr.  Duff,  had  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  had  won  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  i8gi,  with  Honours  in  Philosophy. 
A  successful  effort  was  made  by  old  graduates  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  to  secure  his 
services  by  agreeing  with  the  Senate  to  pay  a 
portion  of  his  salary  for  five  years.  Only  a  year 
afterwards,  unfortunately  for  the  University,  the 
Chair  of  Philosophy    fell    vacant   in   Dalhousie 


College,  with  a  much  larger  salary  attached,  and 
the  position  was  at  once  given  to  Professor 
Murray.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  John 
Davidson,  M.A.,  ph.n.,  an  Honour  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  subse- 
quently won  the  Vans  Dunlop  Scholarship  in 
Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Chair  of  Engineering  was  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Strong,  B.A.sc,  for  two  years.  The  offer 
of  a  better  salary  in  connection  with  McGill 
University  led  to  his  resignation  in  1891.  His 
successor  was  Professor  W.  K.  Hatt,  u.a.,  a 
former  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  subsequently  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  Cornell  University, 
N.Y.  Professor  Hatt  had  held  the  Chair  for 
only  one  year,  when  he  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell.  Since  then,  he 
has  been  appointed  Professor  in  Pardue  Univer- 
sity. From  the  year  1893  to  the  present  time 
the  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Land  Survey- 
ing in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
filled  by  Professor  Stephen  M.  Dixon,  m.a.,  a 
senior  moderator  and  gold  medallist  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Engineer- 
ing School  in  that  University.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
had  much  experience  in  practical  work  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  13  an 
associate  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  University  Staff  at  the 
present  time,  1898,  is  as  follows: 
Thomas  Harrison,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Chairman  of  the 

Faculty  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Loring  W.  Bailey,  ph.D.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.c.,  Professor 

of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 
William  Frederick  P.  Stockley,  m.a..  Professor  of 

English  and  French. 
Stephen  M..  Dixon,  m.a.,  b.a.l.  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering  and  Surveying  and  Lecturer 

in  Astronomy. 
John  Davidson,  m.a.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mental 

and    Moral    Philosophy    and    Political 

Economy. 
George  M.  Downing,  M.sc,  Professor  of  Physics 

and  Electrical  Engineering. 
William  Tyng  Raymond,  b.a..  Professor  of  Clas- 
sics and  History. 
As  the  public  have  been  sometimes  misinformed 
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iet;;iiiJing  the  (;ro\vth  of  the  University  witli  re- 
spect to  the  niiinl)er  of  stiulciits  wlio  have  Inien  in 
actual  atteiidapce  from  yiar  to  ytar,  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  official  records; 


\'-«        NiMiilier  of 
'•»'•      SiuUtniv 

..             Nnmlicr  nf 
'""■        Stuilem.. 

V'--    I'Z 

Iier  ot 
enu. 

I. SO 1-62. 

.32  ... 

••  i''<7J-;4- 

..34  ... 

..  1885-86. 

•"5 

I.S63-03. 

.38... 

-  i«74-75- 

..34  ... 

..  1886-87. 

•f'5 

IS62-64. 

.27  ... 

..  IS75-76. 

.30  ... 

..  1887-88. 

•74 

IS64-65. 

.21  ... 

..  1S76-77. 

.36  ... 

..  1888-89. 

•5'' 

iSf)5-r)6, 

■M  ••• 

..  IN77-7.S. 

.41  ... 

.,  1889-90. 

•55 

rShh-Gy. 

■.\7  ••• 

..  iS7,S-79. 

.50  .... 

..  l89()-()i. 

•74 

lS(>J-(yS. 

..jN  ... 

..  1879-80. 

.52  .... 

..  1891-92. 

.67 

1X68-69.. 

..5S  ... 

..  iS.So-.Sl. 

.48.... 

..  1892-93, 

.69 

iS6(j-7o.. 

•35  ••• 

..  lSSi-82. 

•5.5  •••• 

..  1893-<J4- 

.61 

1S70-71.. 

.36  ... 

..  1882-S3. 

.44  .... 

..  1894-95. 

•74 

1S71-72.. 

.40  ... 

..  1883-84. 

.50  .... 

..  i8()5-96,. 

•74 

i>V-^-7.5- 

.51  ... 

..  i88f-85. 

•45  •••• 

..  1896-97.. 

.69 

I2years  427  12  years  517  isyears  803 

Average35.6 43 67 

111  the  lirst  period  of  twelve  years  Dr.  Jack 
conferred  in  all  133  degrees.  In  the  second  period 
of  same  length  he  conferred  178  degrees.  In  the 
third  period  of  twelve  years  Dr.  Harrison  confer^ 
red  in  all  215  degrees  and  granted  twelve  engi- 
neering diplomas.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
one  of  these  years,  viz.  :  the  year  1890,  there  was 
no  graduating  class  owing  to  the  transition  from 
a  three  to  a  four  years  undergraduate  course.  In 
1897-98  the  graduates  in  Arts  numbered  19. 
There  were  also  four  candidates  who  received 
higher  degrees  and  one  who  received  an  Engineer- 
ing Diploma.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  '/2.  These  figures  show  a  steady,  if  not 
a  rapid,  growth,  even  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
original  main  building  was  finished  in  1828  at  a 
cost  of  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  pounds, 
currency.  The  cost  of  the  added  story  and  dome, 
built  in  1876,  was  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
cl(jllars.  The  library,  to  which  additions  are  regu- 
larly made,  contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes. 

The  acting  Head  of  the  University  is  obliged 
by  law  to  reside  in  the  College  b^iilding.  For- 
merly the  second  floor  consisted  of  one  long  hall 
with  bed-rooms  opening  into  it  on  each  side.     As 


the  College  grew  tiiis  arrangement  had  to  be 
changi!(l.  At  present  the  resident  stiuhiits  have 
tlieir  own  entrance  and  occupy  the  first  and 
second  flats  of  one  end  of  the  builiiing.  The 
advantages  in  point  of  order  and  convenience  are 
obvious.  The  University  is  no  longer  a  Denomi- 
national College.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  common  schools  prepare 
for  the  high  schools  and  the  high  schools  prepare 
for  the  University.  Tlie  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  is  Presiileut  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  liducation.  The  teachers 
have  a  third  representation  on  the  Senate  whom 
they  elect  annually  from  their  own  number.  The 
University  is  open  to  men  and  women  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  colour.  One  of  its  distin- 
guished graduates  was  a  black  man  who  is  now  a 
College  Principal  in  Georgia,  U.S.A.  The  road 
to  intellectual  eminence  is  open  to  all  who  have 
brains  and  character.  The  University  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  effectually 
silenced  some  who  formerly  spoke  of  the  College 
as  *'  A  godless  institution." 

The  benefactions  to  the  University  have  been 
neither  few  nor  insignificant.  In  point  of  time 
they  lie  all  the  way  between  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1829,  when  Sir  Howard  Douglas  at  the 
opening  of  Ki'ig's  College  announced  that  he 
would  give  annually  a  Gold  Medal  forever,  down 
tothe  latest  Encoenia  when  the  graduating  class 
announced  that  they  were  about  tc  establish 
a  Loan  Fund  for  needy  students  by  agreeing  to 
give  from  their  own  scanty  means  seventy-five 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  to  come.  The  Uni- 
versity Calendar,  si.\  hundred  copies  of  which  are 
distributed  every  year,  shows  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  and  the  advancement 
that  has  been  made  through  increasing  the  staff. 
The  important  positions  won  by  the  Alumni  are 
most  gratifying  and  have  become  entirely  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  this  historical  sketch. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  afford  ample 
proof  that  the  old  Loyalist  ideal  of  a  Provincial 
Seminary  of  Learning  in  Fredericton  istakingnew 
form  and  substance  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
years 
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LENNOXVILLE  is  a  viIIukc  situated 
near  tlio  nieetiiifj  place  of  the  rivers, 
St.  T'laiicls  ami  iNlassawippi,  about 
llwee  miles  south  of  Shcrbrooke,  104 
miles  euat  of  Montreal,  and  1^5  miles  south- 
west of  Quebec  City.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  so  called  from 
being  settled  in  townships  by  United  Empire 
Loyalists  and  others  not  long  after  the  Peace  of 
1783,  when  the  rest  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
for  the  most  part  divided  into  Seigneuries  on  the 
French  plan. 

The  founder  of  the  College  was  the  Right 
Rev.  G.  J.  Mountain,  d.d.,  third  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, who  held  that  See  from  1836  till  1863. 
Just  before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate 
Archdeacon  Mountain,  as  he  then  was,  held  the 
position  of  President  of  two  institutions  in  Mon- 
treal. He  was  President  of  the  Governors 
of  McGill  College  and  was  also  at  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement 
of  Learning.  These  two  are  now  merged  in  the 
University  of  McGill  College.  In  various  ways 
the  working  of  this  institution  did  not  appear 
to  satisfy  Bishop  Mountain,  and  the  result 
of  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Bishop's  College  as  a  Church  of  England 
institution.  So  early  as  1839  Dr.  Mountain 
had  told  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  "  that  it  had  long  been  his  ardent  wish 
and  prayer  to  establish  a  College."  That  Society 
with  its  historical  liberality  was  already  voting 
a  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  Divinity 
students — the  recipients  of  this  bounty  being 
placed  at  Three  Rivers  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Wood,  m.a.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Rectory  House  at  Three  Rivers, 
which  had  originally  been  a  Monastery,  was 
to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Theological 
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College,  as  Montreal  was  occupied  by  McGill 
and  Quebec  was  thought  to  be  too  strongly 
French  to  be  a  suitable  site  for  the  College. 
The  Diocese  of  Quebec  was  still  uiulivided  and 
Three  Rivers  was  nearly  equi-distant  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal. 

At  this  stage  iu  the  history  the  vigourous 
personality  of  the  Rev.  Lucius  Doolittle,  Rector 
of  Lennoxville,  made  itself  felt.  A  native  of 
Vermont,  U.S.,  he  knew  what  the  lack  of  high 
educational  privileges  was,  and  he  had  also  seen 
the  growth  of  such  Ny>(r  Enghind  Colleges  as 
Dartmouth.  Hence  he  determined  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  College  in  his  own  parisii 
amidst  the  English-speaking  settlers  of  the  East- 
ern TowLships.  The  arguments  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  population  were  supplemented  by 
the  offer  of  land,  money  and  materials,  and  the 
offer  made  by  the  Rector  of  Lennoxville  and  the 
leading  Churchmen  of  Sherbrooke  and  Lennox- 
ville was  accepted  by  Bishop  Mountain.  Mr. 
Doolittle  had  as  early  as  1838  carried  on  a  Gram- 
mar School  in  Lennoxville.  To  this  Mr.  Edward 
Chapman,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  came  as 
Head  Master  in  1842,  and  this  School  was  merged 
in  what  has  become  Bishop's  College  School,  in 
connection  with  Bishop's  College.  Meanwhile 
the  College  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Legislation  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1843,  and  was  opened  as  an  institution  for  teach- 
ing in  October,  1845,  in  temporary  apartments 
in  the  village — the  "  least  unsuitable"  which  could 
be  obtained. 

The  College  wa.;  not  erected  into  a  University 
until  January,  1853.  In  1845  Mr.  Chapman  left 
the  School  to  become  Professor  of  Classics  in 
McGill,  Dr.  H.  H.  Miles,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  College,  being  then  Rector  of  the  Gram- 
mar  School.      Mr.  Chapman   soon   returned  to 
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Lcnnoxvillc  aiul  spent  most  of  liis  lifu  there  in 
tlie  service  of  tlic  College,  liyinj;  in  May,  1>S(J5, 
the  true  and  valued  friend  of  nmny  generations 
of  Lennoxville  boys  and  studL-tits.  In  1851  the 
Rev.  J.  I^iitler  snccei'ded  Dr.  Miles,  but  from 
1853  to  1857  the  School  was  closud.  Meanwhile 
the  College  remained  small  in  numbers  but  thor- 
ough in  teaching  under  the  rule  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jasper  H.  Nicolls,  who  had  volunteered  for  the 
position  of  the  Principalsliip  at  a  very  small  sal- 
ary and  who  remained  in  that  office  thirty-two 
yi-ars — until  the  date  of  his  death  in  1877.  He 
had  been  a  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  a  ripe  and  accurate  scholar. 
His  high-minded  devotion  and  earnest  piety  are  d 
valued  memory  to  the  early  students  of  Bishop's 
College,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  leading  posi- 
tious  in  tlie  Church  and  State,  while  boys  of  the 
Sihool  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire in  civil  and  military  employments,  and  its 
doctors  are  scattered  world-wide. 

In  i860  Dr.  Nicolls  made  a  very  important 
address  at  the  Annual  Convocation  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  institution  in  its  first 
fifteen  years  of  existence,  and  dealt  with  the 
e.irly  difficulties  he  and  his  colleagues  had  to  con- 
tend with,  also  with  the  prejudices  aroused  in 
some  minds  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  nar- 
row aim  of  the  College.  Against  both  difficulties 
and  prejudices  the  brave  Principal  successfully 
contended,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  College  re- 
spected, and,  after  not  a  few  vicissitudes,  consoli- 
dated. Dr.  Nicolls  spoke  of  the  religious  founda- 
tion of  the  College  in  his  address,  and  of  the 
residential  system  which  is  intended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  manners  and  to  promote  mutual  for- 
bearance and  manly  ideals  of  character.  He 
also  quoted  with  approbation  Haliburton's  His- 
torical Note  on  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College, 
showing  him  that  the  equipment  of  Universities 
for  the  higher  education  is  as  binding  a  duty  on 
the  community  as  the  establishment  of  common 
schools.  The  address  of  Dr.  Nicolls,  so  interest- 
ing to  the  Alumni  of  Lennoxville ;  so  full  of  local 
historical  points  ;  so  e.\cellent  a  manifesto  of  the 
policy  of  those  who  have  governed  the  College 
from  its  foundation ;  was  reprinted  in  full  first  in 
the  Mitre,  or  College  magazine,  in  April,  1895, 
and  then  in  the  College  Calendar  for  1895-96. 


Lcnnoxvillc  owes  much  to  the  faith  and  sagacity 
and  pure  life  of  its  first  Principal.  At  first  the 
('ollige  and  School  were  si:parated — the  College 
being  on  the  east  of  the  Massawippi,  and  the 
School  being  in  the  vill.ige  square.  In  iSfx)  or 
thereabouts  th*!  School  building  was  erected  dose 
to  the  College,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  College 
plateau. 

Since  1857  the  vigourous  mind  and  hand 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wiliiatns  had  ruled  liisliop's 
College  School,  and  under  him  the  School  won 
a  Continental  reputation  ;  the  numbers  sprang 


The  Rev  Dr.  Jasper  H  Nicolls. 

np  to  something  like  150;  many  boys  had  to 
seek  boarding  places  in  the  village  with  families 
or  under  special  masters;  and  the  fame  of  the 
School  as  a  Canadian  Rugby  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  new  buildings  were  soon  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  successful  administration 
of  Mr.  Williams  led,  no  doubt,  to  his  election 
as  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1863.  This  was  directly 
a  great  loss  to  the  School,  but  from  1863  to 
1892,  the  date  of  Bishop  Williams'  lamented 
death,  his  wise  counsels  were  predominant  on  the 
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Rovorniiif,'  l)i).ii>l.  And,  as  ha  hail  povsmcd  tin- 
School  f,'l()rioiisly  ill  liriics  of  prosperity,  so  was 
iiis  counsel  aini  advico  :iii<l  countj^'u  useful  to 
both  (.".olli!f;c  and  Si;i>ool  in  tinu;8  of  cuiiipurutivu 
advi-rsity.  Tlic  School  has  had  a  number 
of  heads.  Bishop  Williams  wis  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Geor^jo  C.  Irving,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  within  three  years 
lost  his  life  by  drowning.  Under  him  the  School 
hail  maintained  much  of  its  prestige,  but  the 
administration  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Walker,  M.A.,  of  Wadham  Colh-ge,  Oxford,  was 
not  so  successful,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
ability  of  that  .naster.  In  1870  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
liadgley  became  Rector  and  tlie  numbers  of  the 
School  revived,  while  in  1S77  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
Read,  m.a.,  Lincoln  College,  succeeded.  After 
five  years  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brock  held  the  office 
of  Rector  for  a  short  time,  and  then  from  18H3 
till  i8(ji  the  experiment  was  tried  of  placing 
the  headship  of  both  College  and  School  in  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

Dr.  Lobley,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  had  come  to  Canada  at  the 
invitation  of  Bishop  Oxenden  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  Diocesan  Theological  College  in  Montreal, 
was  in  1847  elected  Principal  of  Bishop's  College 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Nicolls.  In  1883  the 
duties  of  Rector  of  the  School  were  added. 
Dr.  Lobley,  who  was  a  noble  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, by  his  conscientious  industry  ami  extreme 
devotion  to  duty  in  its  minutest  forms,  overworked 
himself,  and  in  1885  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died  as  Vicar  of  Sedbeyt  early  in  1889. 
It  was  thought,  however,  best  to  continue  the 
system  of  the  combined  headship  and  in  1885  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  m.a.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  then  Head  Master  of  the  Gateshead 
High  School,  was  appointed  Principal  and  Rector. 
For  six  years  Dr.  Adams  held  both  offices,  and 
at  the  same  time  both  the  College  and  School — 
especially  the  latter — i.  "'.ased  in  numbers. 
The  institution  having  practically  doubled  in  size 
it  was  then  thought  expedient  to  divide  the 
duties  of  Principal  and  Head  Master;  the 
Principal  retaining  duties  in  connection  with 
the  School  analogous  to  those  of  the  Warden 
of  an  English  School.  The  Head  Master 
appointed   in    1891   was   Mr.    H.   J.    Hamilton 


IVtry,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Bishop's  College 
and  from  188O  to  i8(;[  Hiib-Kector  of  the  School. 
Since  1891  there  has  been  a  coiisiilerablo  develop- 
ment of  the  Colie^'c  ;  the  new  Divinity  House 
completed  in  i8(jr  has  been  more  than  filliHl, 
as  ako  the  College  building  proper;  and  the 
friends  of  the  College  hope  for  further  extension. 
The  School  is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  institution  has  suffered  most  severely 
from  fires.  In  1874,  1876  and  iSiji  considerable 
parts  of  the  whole  wore  destroyed.  After  1874  a 
new  School  building  was  erected  and  again  in 
i8(ji  another  containing  the  noble  Biuliop  Willi- 
ams' Hall.  The  Chapel  was  destroyed  in  1891, 
but  is  now  very  solidly  and  beautifully  restored. 
Memorial  windows  are  placed  in  the  Chapel  in 
honour  of  Bishop  Mountain,  Bishop  Fulford, 
Bishop  Williams,  Dr.  Nicolls,  Dr.  Lobley,  the 
first  four  Chancellors — Hon.  W.  Walker,  Chief 
Justice  Boweii,  Mr.  Justice  McCord  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Hale — also  of  Colonel  William  Morris, 
one  of  the  founders  ;  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  S. 
Mountain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid  and  the  Hon.  David 
Price,  benefactors;  and  of  E.  Chapman  and  A. 
D.  Nicolls,  faithful  officers  of  the  College. 
Amongst  leading  benefactors  may  be  named 
Robert  Hamilton,  d.c.l.,  of  ^hiebec  ;  the  Hon.  E. 
J.  Price,  of  Quebec  ;  the  present  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, Rt.  Rev.  A.  Hunter  Dunn,  v.u.;  Colonel  King 
and  Miss  Reid,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  Miss  Walker, 
late  of  Quebec.  Not  only  had  the  College 
increased  from  haviner  eight  students  to  number- 
ing 69,  as  during  the  present  (1898)  session,  but 
also  the  University  has  established  a  flourishing 
and  active  Medical  Faculty  in  Montreal.  This 
was  founded  in  1871.  In  1895  the  Dental  Col- 
lege of  the  Province  become  affiliated  to  the 
University,  and  about  the  same  time  the  newly- 
formed  Dominion  College  of  Music  in  Montreal 
was  also  affiliated.  Musical  degrees  have  been 
established  for  some  years,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  those  who  obtain  certificates  from  the 
College  are  admitted  to  the  examinations  for 
Musical  degrees.  For  some  years  a  Law  Faculty 
h.'.d  Lectures  and  granted  degrees  upon  examin- 
ation in  Sherbrooke,  but  for  the  present  the  work 
of  that  Faculty  is  suspended. 

At  the  present  time,  then,  the  University  in  its 
various  courses  can  claim  170  students,  while  the 
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College  School,  which  maintains  all  its  nohle 
traditions,  lias  close  upon  loo  boys  iluiinfj  the 
current  session.  The  institution  founded  by 
Bishop  Mountain  is  governed  by  the  Hishops  and 
Synods  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  of  the  Churcii  of 
England  in  Canada,  but  its  ordinary  degrees  are 
free  from  any  religious  tests  and  its  doors  are 
open  to  all.  Its  growth  during  the  last  few 
years  encour.ages  its  promoters  to  believe  that  the 
two  prniciples  upheld  by  them  and  their  prede- 
cessors are  likely  to  be  supported  increasingly  by 
the  Canadian  people — namely,  definite  ri'ligious 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Adams. 

instruction  coupled  with  a  liberal  education  and 
the  residential  system  both  in  College  and  School. 
The  latter  principle  is  used  as  a  means  of  self- 
training  on  tiie  part  of  the  Alumni,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  close  sympathy  between  the 
teachers  and  the  taught.  Bishop's  College  has 
been  fortunate  in  calling  forth  much  loving  care 
and  thought  for  her  interests  on  the  part  of  her 
own  Alumni  and  of  others. 

No  sketch  of  the  College  would  be  complete 


without  mention  of  the  energetic  work  of  the 
present  Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  the  Ven.  Henry 
Roe,  U.I).,  in  collecting  funds  for  endowments, 
and  of  the  careful  oversight  of  the  resources  of 
the  institution  by  its  unfailing  friend  Mr.  R.  W. 
Heneker,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
since  1878,  and  for  several  years  past  Chairman 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  Quebec. 

In  1893  the  College  celebrated  its  Jubilee.  Of 
Vice-regal  visits  there  was  that  of  Lord  Monck 
in  1867,  and  another  from  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
1887.  In  1895  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  occu- 
pied the  Principal's  Lodge  for  two  days  and  a 
very  successful  Convocation  was  held — Honourary 
degrees  being  conferred  on  representative  men, 
both  French  and  English,  and  includmg  the 
Governor-General  himself.  Sir  Adolphe  Chap- 
leau.  Sir  A.  Lacosteand  others.  Since  that  date 
a  Jubilee  Fund  of  more  than  $50,000  has  been 
raised,  including  $20,000  from  Mr.  Robert  Ham- 
ilton, of  Quebec,  and  $15,000  by  gift  and  by 
legacy  from  the  late  J.  H.  R.  Molson,  of  Mon- 
treal. The  cost  of  the  ne-.v  School  built  in  1891 
was  $56,000. 

Lennoxville  may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as 
the  Church  of  England  University  for  the  Prov- 
ince of   Quebec    but    also    as  the   educational 
centre  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of  the  Province. 
In  Montreal,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Dr.  F. 
W.    Campbell    and    Dr.    Globensky,    it    trains 
physicians  and  dental  surgeons.      In  Lennoxville 
there  is  a  Theological  Faculty  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Allnatt   is  the  respected  and  accomplished 
Dean  ;  an  Arts  Faculty  which  resembles  in  most 
essentials  a  College  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
and  a  Grammar  School  adapted  for  Canadian  use 
but  founded  on   the  nobler   traditions  of  that 
system  for  which  Dr.  Arnold  did  so  much.     Pro- 
fessor Ashley,  of  Harvard,  late  of  Toronto,  him-   . 
self  a  distinguished  Oxford  graduate,  once  said  of 
Lennoxville :       "  Your     Collegiate     atmosphere 
touched   my   Oxford    nerves,"  and   the  present 
Bishop  Jacob,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  de- 
clared   that    the    arrangements    of  the   School 
buildings  reminded  him  of  his  own  old  School, 
Winchester.     The  motto  of  Lennoxville  is  "Recti 
cultus  pectora  roborant." 
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SKETCH  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY.  KINGSTON 


BY 


MISS  AGNES  MAULE  MACHAR. 


QUEEN'S  University  is  a  standing  m  jnu- 
ment  to  the  far-sighted  patriotism 
and  noble  endeavours  of  the  Scottish 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  It  was  an  heroic  task  which 
they  undertook  when,  about  the  year  1835,  they 
began  to  agitate  for  the  foundation  of  a  Univer- 
sity which  should  provide  at  once  a  liberal 
education  for  studious  Canadian  youth,  and  a 
theological  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation were  then  almost  non-existent  in  Upper 
Canada.  Grammar  Schools  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  often  very  indifferent  in  quality, 
while  King's  College,  Toronto — the  only  higher 
educational  institution  existing  for  British  Can- 
adians— opened  its  doors  alone  to  students  who 
would  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  thus 
practically  excluded  all  but  those  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  Of  course  the  sturdy  spirit  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  could  not  long  tolerate 
such  a  state  [of  things;  and  Queen's  University, 
as  the  outcome  of  their  efforts,  was  from  the  first 
based  upon  broader  lines. 

She  was  to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
University — affording  a  truly  liberal  education 
and  open  to  all  who  desired  it  without  exception. 
Her  Theological  Hall  alone  was  distinctly  Pres- 
byterian, though,  naturally  enough,  her  Pro- 
fessors were  at  first  drawn  from  the  highly 
cultivated  body  of  Scottish  clergymen  who  at 
that  time  filled  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  of  Can- 
ada. The  names  of  the  men  whose  enlightened 
public  spirit  thus  undertook,  at  a  time  when 
Canada  was  as  yet  sparsely  settled  and  poorly 
supplied  with  even  elementary  schools,  to  found 
a  University  which  should  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country  deserve  to  go  down 
to  posterity  as  among  her  truest  patriots  and 


benefactors.  These  names  as  they  stood  in  the 
Royal  Charter  included  the  following  ministers: 
The  Reverends  Robert  McGill,  Alexander  Gale, 
John  McKenzie,  William  Rintoul,  William  T. 
Leach,  James  George.  John  Machar,  P.  C.  Camp- 
bell, John  Cruikshank,  Alexander  Mathieson, 
John  Cook ;  and  the  following  laymen :  The 
Honourable  John  Hamilton,  Honourable  James 
Crooks,  Honourable  William  Morris,  Honourable 
Archibald  MacLean,  Honourable  l^eter  McGill, 
Edward  Thomson,  Thomas  McKay,  James  Mor- 
ris, John  Ewart,  John  Steele,  John  Mowat, 
Alexander  Pringle,  John  Munn,  and  John  Strange. 
These  men  formed  the  body  corporate,  under 
the  name  and  style  of  Queen's  College  at  Kings- 
ton, and  to  them  the  Royal  Charter  was,  after 
lengthened  negotiations,  finally  granted  in  Octo- 
ber, 1841.  The  Commission  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Canadian  Synod  to  take  the 
first  steps  in  the  matter  had  held  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Kingston,  in 
November,  1839 — an  event  commemorated  by  a 
not  less  enthusiastic  Jubilee  meeting  in  Kingston, 
in  i88g,  in  honour  of  the  wise  founders  and  the 
success  which  had  crowned  their  efforts. 

As  there  was  no  endowment  for  the  new 
institution,  the  funds  for  its  support  had  to  be 
raised  mainly  by  private  subscription.  The 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  throughout 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada — comprising  the  Can- 
ada of  those  days — responded  heartily  to  the 
call  made  upon  their  liberality,  and  a  grant  in  aid 
of  the  scheme  was  generously  made  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  appointed  its  Colonial  Com- 
mittee to  assist  in  launching  the  new  institution. 
This  Committee,  having  very  little  idea  of  the 
difficulties  still  to  be  surmounted,  as  soon  as  the 
Charter  had  passed  the  Great  Seal,  met  in  Edin- 
burgh and  somewhat  prematurely  appointed  the 
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first  Principal — the  Reverend  Thomas  Liddell,  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments — 
who  arrived  in  Canada  in  the  following  December 
to  take  charge  of  a  University  which  was  still  in 
the  future  and  not  having  as  yet  even  a  local 
habitation.  Of  the  few  students  also,  who  de- 
sired to  take  advantage  of  its  general  or  its  theo- 
logical  training,  very  few  were  really  fitted  to 
matriculate  in  Arts  and  only  two  in  Divinity. 
As  Kmgston — then  a  very  small  town — was  at 
that  time  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
Provinces  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
a  small  house,  even  one  large  enough  for  existing 
needs,  was  secured  as  the  first  home  of  the  new 
University.  A  most  competent  Classical  Pro- 
fessor was  found  in  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Campbell,  a 
man  whose  brilliant  powers  and  attainments 
finally  found  a  worthy  sphere  in  the  Principalship 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  but  who,  then,  as 
one  of  his  first  duties,  had  to  undertake  the  work 
of  a  grammar  school  teacher  in  preparing  the  half 
educated  lads  for  the  matriculation  to  which  they 
aspired.  A  Mathematical  Professor  joined  the 
staff  in  the  following  October,  who,  as  the  well- 
known  and  widely  respected  Dr.  Williamson, 
remained  faithful  to  the  University  throughout 
all  its  vicissitudes,  and  died,  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  all  connected  with  it,  after  mora  than 
fifty  years  of  unremitting  service. 

The  new  University,  though  thus  auspiciously 
launched  on  its  career,  was  destined  to  pass 
through  not  a  few  seasons  of  discouragement  and 
even  through  crises  which  threatened  its  very 
existence.  One  of  these  it  had  to  encounter 
before  five  years  had  passed  away,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate division  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Canada, 
caused  purely  through  sympathy  with  the  two 
opposing  parties  in  the  great  Scottish  Disruption 
— for  in  Canada  none  of  the  original  causes  of 
that  Disruption  existed.  This  division,  of  course, 
weakened  the  forces  of  a  Church  still  small  in 
numbers  and  which  needed  undivided  strength 
for  the  work  before  it;  and,  equally,  of  course, 
the  division  bore  hardly  on  the  f*-  -^esofthe 
young   University.     One   immedi  ^ult  was 

the  loss  of  its  Principal  and  its  Clasbi^ai  Professor, 
who,  discouraged  by  this  addition  to  the  difficult- 
ies with  which  they  had  had  previously  to  con- 
tend, left  their  arduous  field  of  labour  for  a  more 


congenial  one  in  their  native  Scotland.  Their 
places  in  Queen's  College  had  therefore  to  be 
filled  by  others.  The  Principal's  Chair  was  occu- 
pied for  the  next  ten  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Machar,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Minister 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Kingston ;  and  under 
his  wise,  fostering  care  the  institution  passed 
through  most  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  its 
minority,  and  prospered  in  growing  numbers  of 
students  as  well  as  in  increased  facilities  for  their 
education. 

Its  modest  finances  were  increased  for  a  time  by 
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The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Machar. 

a  Government  grant  of  $2,000,  afterwards  raised 
to  $5,000,  and  which  was  continued  till  1868,  when 
it  was  finally  withdrawn  by  the  Sandfield-Mac- 
donald  Government.  The  Chair  of  Classics  va- 
cated by  Professor  Campbell  was  ere  long  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  an  able  successor.  Professor 
Romanes,  whose  youngest  son — the  late  cele- 
brated biologist — was  born  in  Kingston  •"'lortly 
before  the  removal  of  his  father  to  Britain.  Grad- 
ually other  Professors  were  added,  and  after 
a  time  another  Faculty — that  of  Medicine — was 
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added  by  the  affiliation  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  founded  mainly  by  the 
able  efforts  of  two  Kingston  physicians — the  late 
Doctors  John  Stewart  andjohn  R.Dickson.  When 
Dr.  Machar,  after  ten  years  of  office,  resigned  the 
post  of  Principal,  it  was  held  for  a  short  time  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cook  of  Quebec,  until  the 
appointment  of  another  Scottish  clergyman — the 
Reverend  Dr.  Leitch — who  undertook  its  duties 
in  i860,  and  from  whose  known  ability,  brilliant 
record  and  genial  character,  the  happiest  results 
were  anticipated.  Under  his  administration,  the 
University  was  put  in  possession  of  all  her  Facul- 
ties by  the  addition  of  a  Faculty  of  Law,  but 
unhappily  his  term  of  office  was  very  short,  as  he 
fell  a  victim  to  disease  of  the  heart  in  1864.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
of  St.  Paul's,  Montreal,  who  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the  University, 
and  guided  it  through  another  serious  crisis 
arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government 
grant  in  1868,  which  threatened  it  with  extinction 
through  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  means 
and  subsistence. 

But,  by  this  time,  Queen's  University  had  sent 
forth  a  numerous  band  of  attached  sons,  fitted 
for  doing  good  work  as  ministers,  doctors,  law- 
yers and  teachers,  and  these  rallied  round  her  in 
her  time  of  need.  Through  their  liberality  and 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Principal  and 
the  devoted  and  lamented  Professor  Mackerras, 
the  University  not  only  escaped  the  danger  of 
death  by  starvation,  but  received  through 
private  liberality  a  more  generous  and  assured 
financial  basis,  with  much  brighter  prospects  for 
the  future.  These  prospects  were  confirmed 
when — not  long  after  this  crisis  had  passed — at 
the  retirement  of  Principal  Snodgrass  in  1877, 
the  Reverend  George  Munro  Grant,  of  Halifax, 
consented  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Trustees,  and 
became  Principal  of  the  University.  Being  a 
Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  Dr.  Grant  may  be  called 
the  first  Canadian  who  has  occupied  the  office  of 
Principal.  At  his  accession  the  institution  was 
still  insufficiently  endowed  for  the  demands  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  most  inadequately  housed. 
The  new  Principal  soon  recognized  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  that  lay  before  him,  if  the 
University  were    to    maintain    her   honourable 


standing  in  a  swiftly  growing  country  with  fast 
increasing  educational  demands ;  and,  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  sagacity,  braced  himself 
to  an  arduous  undertaking.  One  of  the  first 
visible  results  of  his  adminstration  was  the  fine 
building,  Norman-Gothic  in  style,  which  was 
erec'ed  in  response  to  his  earnest  appeal,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $80,000,  by  the  public-spirited 
generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston.  The 
endowment  subscribed  at  the  period  of  the  crisis 
by  the  sons  and  friends  of  Queen's  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  generous  gifts  and  important 
bequests,  and,  though  the  University  has  as  yet 
had  no  millionaire  patro.is,  her  resources  have 
been  gradually  placed  on  a  footing  more  befitting 
the  requirements  of  an  age  made  exacting  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  all  branches  of  learning  and 
especially  of  Natural  Science. 

In  this  latter  department  the  improved  equip- 
ment of  Queen's,  like  that  of  her  sister  Univer- 
sities,  has  been  most  strikingly  marked.  A  com- 
modious Science  Hall — the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Carruthers — has  been  erected  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  includes  not  only  a  School  of  Science, 
well  equipped,  but  also  a  School  of  Mining, 
important  in  consideration  of  the  mineral  riches 
of  the  country  surrounding  Kingston.  The  Law 
Faculty,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Principal 
Leitch,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  centralization 
of  Legal  education  in  Toronto,  become  somewhat 
dormant,  but  the  .Theological  Faculty,  composed 
^f  clerical  Professors  and  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  now  re-united  Presbyterian 
Church  which  it  did  to  the  "  Kirk "  before 
union,  is  continuing  its  useful  work  of  half  a 
century  in  sending  out  trained  and  cultivated 
labourers  into  the  wide  Canadian  field,  as  well  as 
into  that  of  the  Foreign  Missions  which  the 
Canadian  Pres'^ytenan  Church  has  so  energetic- 
ally undertake...  The  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  still  affiliated  with  the 
University,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
Medical  education,  and  its  graduates  are  practis- 
ing the  healing  art  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  a  University,  from  the  first  open  to  all  desir- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a  liberal 
education.  Queen's  has  never  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  sexes,  but  readily  acceded 
to    the    application    of  female  students,  when. 
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under  the  liberal  rule  of  Principal  Grant,  they 
first  sought  for  admission  to  its  halls.  The 
first  facilities  for  female  Medical  education 
in  Canada  were  supplied  under  its  protecting 
care  and  a  Woman's  Medical  College  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen's  contemporaneously 
with  the  formation  of  the  Toronto  School. 
During  ten  years  of  active  work  it  educated 
a  considerable  number  of  female  physicians, 
including  some  ten  or  twelve  female  Medical 
missionaries  in  India,  and  it  was  regretted 
by  many  that  the  competition  of  an  increasing 


The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Leitch. 

number  of  similar  schools  led  to  the  decision, 
eventually,  to  close  the  classes.  A  large  number 
of  female  graduates  in  Arts  have  also  gone  out 
from  the  University  to  fill  honourable  and  impor- 
tant positions  in  Canadian  public  schools  which 
Queen's,  during  her  half-century  of  active  life, 
has  supplied  with  many  well-equipped,  progres- 
sive and  successful  teachers.  Nor  is  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  physical  culture  overlooked  in  the 
equipment  of  the  University.  The  students 
have  their  gymnasium,  and  use  it,  and  the  prowess 


of  its  football  clubs  has  won  renown  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

The  teaching  staff  of  Queen's  is  at  present 
nearly  fifty  strong,  including  sixteen  Professors 
in  Theology  and  Arts,  and  ten  in  Medicine, 
besides  some  twenty  lecturers,  assistants  and 
tutors.  The  Schools  of  Mining  and  Practical 
Science  are  included  in  this  estimate — some  of  the 
Professors  in  the  department  of  Arts  officiating 
in  these  also.  The  number  of  students  previous 
to  May,  1S97,  reached  somewhat  over  two  thous- 
and ;  that  of  graduates  about  1,760 — of  whom 
eighty-five  were  female  students.  Each  year 
sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  matriculants, 
and,  generally  in  the  number  of  graduates. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Queen's  is  steadily 
keeping  pace  with  the  times  and  growing  with 
a  steady  and  vigourous  growth,  a  credit  to  Canada 
and  her  public-spirited  founders.  Always  for- 
tunate in  the  personnel  of  her  teaching  staff, 
her  present  Professorial  body  is  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  while,  in  her  able,  enthusiastic 
and  indefatigable  Principal,  to  whose  untiring 
labour"  she  owes  so  large  a  share  of  the  advances 
made  during  the  last  two  decades,  she  has  a  living 
pledge  that  the  standard  of  the  future  will  do  no 
discredit  to  the  progress  of  the  past. 

As  might  have  been  expected  of  a  University 
with  auch  a  history  and  such  traditions  behind 
it.  Queen's  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  project, 
formulated  in  1884,  that  she  should  merge  her 
existence  and  individuality  in  one  great  central 
University  at  Toronto.  Those  who  had  watched 
over  her  infancy  and  had  made  personal  sacri- 
fices to  secure  the  privileges  they  were  now 
asked  to  resign  could  hardly  regard  with  favour 
the  idea  of  University  Federation  on  the  basis 
proposed.  By  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
of  the  friends,  graduates  and  benefactors  of  the 
Institution,  Queen's  elected  to  retain  her  old 
status  and  local  habitation,  which  last,  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  faith  with 
Kingston  to  desert.  This  final  crisis  in  her 
history  thus  happily  passed,  she  has  gone  on,  with 
added  stimulus,  lengthening  her  cords  and 
strengthening  her  stakes;  maturing  gradually 
into  the  great  Christian  University  which 
it  was  the  hope  of  her  generous  founders 
that  she  might  eventually  become. 
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The  curriculum  of  Queen's  University  includes 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  d.a.,  m.a.,  ll.I).,  I'h.D., 
B.sc,  D.sc,  M.E.,  B.D.,  M.D.  The  HoHourary 
degrees  of  ll.d.  and  d.d.  are  also  conferred.  The 
entrance  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  consists  of  the 
examination  for  Matriculation  prescribed  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio. The  course  after  matriculation  extends  over 
four  sessions,  but  students  who  obtain  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  Honour  Matriculation  examination 
in  Latin,  Greek  or  Moderns,  Mathematics  and 
English,  may  complete  the  course  in  three  years. 
The  per-centage  for  Pass  standing  is  40;  for 
third-class  Honours  50;  for  second-class  Honours 
66 ;  and  for  first-class  Honours  75. 

The  degree  of  b.a.  is  conferred  on  candidates 
who  take  (a)  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  classes 
and  second  or  third-classHonoursin  the  Honour 
classes  of  any  of  the  Honour  courses,  or  (b)  Pass 
standing  in  the  classes  in  either  of  the  two  Pass 
courses.  These  courses  include  Classics,  Mod- 
erns, English,  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  Science,  and  a 
liberal  choice  of  subjects  is  allowed  the  candidate. 

The  degree  of  m.a.  is  conferred  on  students 
who  take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work,  and 
first-class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  in  any 
one  of  the  three  courses  (a)  Literature  and  Philos* 
ophy,  (b)  Mathematics  and  Physics,  (c)  Science. 
By  agreement  with  the  Education  Department, 
candidates  who  take  either  the  m.a.  or  b.a.  degree 
under  any  one  of  the  following  Honour  courses 
receive  the  non-professional  qualification  of  Speci- 
alist: (i)  Classics,  (2)  English  and  History,  (3) 
Modernsand  History,  (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  (6)  Science. 

Philosophy.  The  post-graduate  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and  Doctor  of  Science 
(d.sc.)  are  also  awarded.  Candidates  for  these 
degrees  must  previously  have  taken  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  the  subjects  they  propose  to  offer  m  or  must 
satisfy  the  Senate  of  their  ability  to  proceed  with 
the  course.  Neither  of  these  degrees  can  be 
obtained  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of 
graduation  as  m.a.  All  candidates  must  submit  a 
thesis  on  some  subject  connected  with  their 
special  course,  embodying  the  results  of  original 
investigation.  The  degree  of  ph.D.  is  granted  in 
the  courses  of  (i)  Classics,    (2)   English    and 


Modern  Literature,  (3)  rfistory  and  Englisii 
Literature,  (4)  History  and  Modern  Literature, 
(5)  English  Literature  and  Political  Science,  (6) 
History  and  Political  Science,  (7)  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  D.sc.  is  granted 
in  the  courses  of  (i)  Pure  and  Applied  Mathema- 
tics, (2)  Chemistry,  (3)  Mineralogy,  (4)  Botany, 
(5)  Zoology,  and  (6)  Geology.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject equivalent  to  first-class  Honours  in  the 
undergraduate  course. 

Theology.  Matriculation  for  the  Faculty  of  The- 
ology is  a  special  examination,  including  prepara- 
tory work  in  Oriental  Languages  and  in  Divinity. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
(B.D.)  must  be  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  University 
or  of  a  University  whose  degrees  are  recognized 
by  the  Senate,  and  must  follow  the  prescribed 
order  of  classes  in  Theology.  The  degree  is  not 
conferred  until  the  candidate  has  completed  the 
Theological  curriculum  with  a  view  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs  and  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches 
of  Theology  taught  in  the  University.  The  sub- 
jects of  examination  are  (i)  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
(2)  Comparative  Religion,  (3)  Biblical  Introduc- 
tion and  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  (4)  Bibltcal 
Criticism,  (5)  Systematic  Theology,  (6)  Evidences 
of  Religion,  (7)  Church  History.  The  Church 
requires  the  following  discourses  to  be  delivered 
during  the  course :  Homily,  Lecture  and  Greek 
Critical  Exercise,  Sermon  and  Hebrew  Critical 
Exercise.  A  Pass  examination  is  also  held  on  the 
work  of  each  session. 

Medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  cf  Medicine 
(m.d.)  is  conferred  on  candidates  who  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Tiie 
Departmental  Matriculation  is  sufficient  for  en- 
trance to  this  Faculty,  but  a  special  examination 
is  prescribed  for  those  candidates  who  have  not 
matriculated.  Candidates  who  are  not  graduates 
in  Arts  must  furnish  evidence  of  having  attended 
some  recognized  Medical  School  for  not  less  than 
four  full  sessions  and  must  pass  all  the  required 
examinations.  Candidates  who  are  graduates 
in  Arts  will  be  required  to  attend  only  three  ses- 
sions. All  candidates  must  furnish  evidence 
of  having  had  six  months'  experience  in  dispensing 
medicines  in  a  physician's  ofiice.     Examinations 
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are  required  at  the  end  of  every  session.  On 
each  paper  Pass  and  Honour  questions  are  set. 
Examinations  of  the  Medical  College  are  held 
in  the  City  of  Kingston. 

Law.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
ofLaw(LL.u.)  must  be  graduates  in  Arts  of  at 
least  one  year's  standing.  A  number  of  authori- 
ties and  text-books  are  prescribed  as  the  subject 
matter  for  the  examinations,  with  certain  deduc- 
tions for  graduates  of  the  History  and  Political 
Science  course  of  the  University,  and  Bar- 
risters-at-law  who  are  graduates  of  a  recognized 
University. 

Practical  Science.  The   object   of  this  Faculty 
is  to  give  a   theoretical   and   practical  education 
in  Applied  Science.    The  complete  course  extends 
over  four  years  and  leads  to   the  degree  of  B.sc, 
but  a  diploma  is  awarded  to  those  who  complete 
three  years  of  the  course  and  pass  the  necessary 
examinations.     Entrance  to   the   Faculty   is   by 
matriculation  or  by  passing  junior  matriculation 
mathematics  and  presenting  a  certificate  of  hav- 
ing spent  one  year  in  work  in  an   engineering, 
surveying  or  manufacturing  establishment.  There 
are  two  groups  of  subjects :    The   first  group 
embraces:  (a)  Mining  Engineering.  Thecombined 
degrees  of  o.sc.  and  m.e.  are  awarded  in   this 
course,   but   candidates  for  degree  of  m.e.   only 
may  omit   certain   subjects,   (b)   Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy.     The    degree    of  B.sc.    is  awarded 
on  completion  of  a    four    years   course  in  this 
section  and  a  diploma  of  the  School  of  Mining 
after    a    three    years'    course,     (c)    Mineralogy 
and     Geology.       The     conditions     under     this 
section    are   the    same    as    for    (b).     The    sec- 
ond group   embraces  (a)  Civil  Engineering,,  (b) 
Mechanical  Engineering,  (c)  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing.    The  degree  of  B.sc.  is  awarded  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four  years  course  in  any  of  these 
sections.     The  work  of  the  first  three  years  is 
common  to  all  these    sections,  any  particular 
differentiation  being  made  in  the  fourth  year. 

Veterinary  School.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  (d.v.m.d.)  is 
obtained  after  matriculation  and  three  years 
course  in  the  Veterinary  School. 


Scholaiships  valued  at  about  $1,500  are  com- 
peted for  at  the  annual  matriculation  examina- 
tions in  Theology  and  Arts,  and  free  tuition  is 
added  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Prizes, 
Medals  and  Scholarships  valued  at  over  $1,000 
are  awarded  in  the  various  undergraduate  courses 
in  th.  University.  Thi  Honourary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  (ll.d.)  is  awarded  for  literary, 
scientific,  or  professional  distinction.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  (d.d.)  is  awarded  to  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
The  University  Library  contains  about  35,000 
volumes  and  students  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
it,  subject  to  by-laws.  An  observatory  is  located 
on  the  University  grounds  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Practical 
Science.  An  extensive  museum,  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  specimens,  has  also  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  University, 
for  the  use  of  students  in  the  various  departments 
of  Science.  Extra  mural  students  are  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  University  and  are  awarded 
degrees  in  Arts  on  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Senate.  Summer  sessions  are 
held  to  assist  teachers  and  others  who  cannot 
attend  the  University  during  the  winter  session 
in  completing  a  University  course.  The  Ontario 
School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture  and  its  branch, 
the  Veterinary  School,  are  located  in  Kingston 
and  are  affiliated  with  the  University.  Their 
objects  are  to  furnish  complete  education,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  to  students  in  those 
branches. 

The  officers  of  instruction  number :  In  The- 
ology 4 ;  in  Arts  21 ;  in  Practical  Science 
6 ;  in  Medicine  20 ;  in  Law  6.  The  grad- 
uates at  the  close  of  the  session  1897-8 
numbered:  m.a.  14;  b.a.  66;  m.d.  35;  b.sc.  3; 
M.E.  2;  LL.B.  i;  LL.D.  2;  D.D.  2.  The  students 
in  attendance  during  the  session  1897-8  num- 
bered :  Arts  376 ;  Theology  42 ;  Practical 
Science  30;  Medicine  116.  There  were  18  gen- 
eral students  and  20  post-graduate  students  in 
Arts,  making  a  total  of  602.  The  position  of 
Queen's  University  seems  strongly  as  well  as 
usefully  established  in  the  Dominion. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 

By  the  REV.  D.  H.  MicVIGAR,  DD.,  LL.D.,  Principil  of  the 
College. 

The  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  is  a 
theological  seminary  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Assemby  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  By  its  amended  charter  it  has  author- 
ity to  confer  degrees  in  Divinity,  but  for  Arts' 
purposes  it  is  affiliated  to  McGill  University,  so 
that  its  students  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  University  classes,  equipment  and  library. 
The  original  charter  of  tho  institution  was 
obtained  in  1865,  on  a  petition  authorized  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  work  was  begun  in  1867  under  temporary 
lecturers.  The  first  permanent  Professor  was 
the  Rev.  D.  H.  MacVicar,  now  Principal, 
appointed  in  1868.  The  classes  were  for  several 
years  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Erskine  Church, 
then  situated  at  the  corner  of  St.  Catherine 
Street  and  Peel  Street.  In  1873  a  building  was 
erected  lor  the  use  of  the  College  on  McTavish 
Street,  immediately  adjoining  the  University. 
In  1883  this  building  was  greatly  enlarged 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  David  Morrice,  by 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  Convocation  Hall, 
library,  dining-hall,  and  dormitories — furnishing 
accomodation  for  seventy  students  in  residence. 
The  Library  contains  about  14,000  volumes, 
chiefly  on  theological  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  institution  is  administered  in  financial 
matters  by  a  Board  of  Management  and  in  aca- 
demic affairs  by  a  Senate,  both  being  annually 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  College  is  about 
$17,000  per  annum.  This  is  provided  partly  by 
collections  from  the  congregations  of  the  Church, 
partly  by  annual  subscriptions  from  individuals, 
but  mainly  by  the  interest  on  endowment  funds. 
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These  endowments  now  amount  to  upwards  of 
$200,000,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  Mackay 
family  and  by  Mrs.  Redpath,  of  Terrace  Bank, 
Montreal.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  train 
ministers  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though 
the  classes  are  open  on  easy  conditions  to  stu- 
dents of  other  Denominations  as  well.  The 
course  of  study  covers  that  prescribed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  embraces  Systematic 
Theology,  Apologetics,  Church  History,  Biblical 
Introduction,  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Biblical  Theology,  Homiletics,  Church  Govern- 
ment, Elocution,  and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College  is  situated  in 
Quebec  Province,  where  the  majority  speak  the 
French  language,  the  instruction  given  in  the 
institution  is  bi-lingual  where  desired,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  graduates  are  able  to  conduct 
services  in  two  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  study, 
examinations  are  also  held  on  an  honour  course 
of  prescribed  reading  which  leads  to  the  degree 
ofB.D.  It  further  provides  for  a  post-graduate 
course  for  the  degree  of  d.d.  All  students  enter- 
ing the  theological  classes  are  advised  before 
doing  so  to  take  the  course  for  b.a.  in  some 
recognized  University;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  are  unable  to  do  so  there  is 
prescribed  a  Literary  course  of  selected  classes 
to  be  attended  during  a  period  of  three  sessions 
in  McGill  University,  and  instruction  is  provided 
by  the  College  for  those  who  desire  it  in  Classics, 
Mathematics,  French  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
The  Alumni  number  now  over  250.  The  great 
majority  of  these  are  engaged  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  and  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
missions  of  the  Church  conducted  in  India  and 
China. 

The  students  enrolled  at  all  stages  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  have  averaged  about  seventy- 
five.     They  maintain  a  Literary  Society  which 
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publishes  a  hif^h-class  magazine  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  a  Missionary  Society  which  annually 
raises  and  expends  about  $2,000.  The  staff  con- 
sists at  the  present  date  (1898)  of  five  Professors, 
and  four  Lecturers  as  follows  :  The  Rev.  Dr. 
MacVicar,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  ;  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  ll.d.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Apologetics;  the 
Rev.  D.  Coussirat,  d.d.,  French  Professor  of 
Theology ;  the  Rev.  John  Scrimger,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessot  of  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis ;  the 
Rev.  James  Ross,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology;  Mr.  D.  M.  McLeod,  B.A.,  Lecturer  m 
Classics  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson,  h.a..  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics;  Mr.  A.  T.  Taylor,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Lec- 
turer in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Stephen,  Lecturer  in  Elocution.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Hoard  of  Management  is  Mr.  David  Mor- , 
rice;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Stirling,  and  the 
Treasurer,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Warden,  d.d. 

MORRIN  COLLEGE,  QUEHEC 
By  the  REV.  DONALD  MACRAE,  D.D  ,  Principal  of  the  College. 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  i860  by  Joseph 
Morrin,  m.d.,  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  under  a 
deed  of  trust,  which  he  assigned  and  made  over 
to  the  Rev.  John  Cook,  d.d.,  and  others  "  for 
the  establishment  of  a  University  or  College 
within  the  city  or  banlieue  of  Quebec,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning."  This  deed  made  it  a  condition  that 
the  Trustees  should  apply  to  the  Provincial 
Parliament  for  an  Act  incorporating  certain 
persons  to  be  Governors  of  the  said  College,  of 
whom  the  Rev.  John  Cook  was  to  be  Chairman 
and  first  Principal.  Dr.  Cook  continued  to 
hold  these  offices  till  his  death  in  1892.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  was  assented  to  May  i8th, 
1861.  The  College  was  empowered  to  become 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Queen's  College, 
Kingston,  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  to 
that  of  McGill. 

The  College  was  opened  in  November,  1862, 
having  accepted  overtures  for  affiliation  from 
McGill ;  and,  since  that  date,  has  carried  on  its 
educational  work  in  Arts  on  the  prescribed 
'lurricula  of  McGill — its  students  being  entitled 


to  present  themselves  to  that  University  as 
candidates  for  degrees.  The  u.A.  degree,  obtained 
by  study  in  Morrin  College,  is  legally  recognized 
as  qualifying  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  Law, 
Medicine,  etc.  There  is  also  a  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  grant 
the  customary  degrees.  At  various  times,  during 
its  existence,  Morrin  College  has  enjoyed  the 
services  of  men  of  distinguished  ability — the 
first  Principal,  Dr.  Cook ;  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch, 
author  of  several  works  of  standard  worth;  Dr. 
Weir,  of  Aberdeen,  etc. ;  and  many  of  its  stu- 
dents have  given  ample  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  training  received  within  its  walls.  But, 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution  was  hampered  by  its  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  an  adequate  staff  of  Professors. 
In  1895  this  deficiency  was  in  some  measure 
supplied  by  the  receipt  of  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Senator  Ross.  This  enabled  the  Governors  to 
increase  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  Arts' 
department  to  six ;  while  the  teaching  in  Divinity 
is,  in  part,  still  conducted  by  the  aid  of  Lec- 
turers. Young  women  are  admitted  to  the 
classes  in  Arts  upon  the  same  terms  as  male 
students.  Several  lady  students  have  already 
taken  the  b.a.  degree ;  and  the  attendance  is 
increasing'  as  the  opportunities  are  becoming 
more  widely  known. 

Fees  are  exacted  in  any  case  only  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  session.  Stu- 
dents having  the  Ministry  in  view  are  exempted 
from  paying  even  this  moderate  charge  ;  as  also 
are  those  obtaining  Scholarships ;  and,  still 
further,  any  of  either  sex,  whose  lack  of  means 
to  afford  the  sum  specified  is  certified  by  any 
clergyman.  These  steps  have  been  adopted  in 
terms  of  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  whose  benevo- 
lent desire  was  to  provide  education,  at  the 
smallest,  or  at  no  cost,  for  the  largest  possible 
number.  The  Arts'  department,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  entirely  undenominational.  Professors 
and  students  being  members  of  different  religious 
persuasions.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  valu- 
able "  Aylwin  "  Library  belonging  to  the  College, 
its  students  have  free  admission  to  the  extensive 
Library  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical 
Society,  whose  reading  room — within  the  College 
buildings — is  amply  furnished  with  the  leading 
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French  and  English  roviows,  inngazines  and 
periodicals  of  our  own  and  I'liropcan  countries. 
There  are  the  usual  students'  societies ;  and 
atheletic  advantajjis  arc  availablu  at  very  moder- 
ate rates.  Kcsidi-nce  within  the  Collcgi!  buildinf^ 
is  not  avaihdjlu ;  but  students  with  the  Ministry 
in  view  receive  pecuniary  aid  to  enidjlu  tiietn  to 
provide  themselves  with  accommodation.  The 
present  stuff  of  Professors  (i>Sy8)  consists  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Macrae,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Hebrew ;  William 
Crocket,   M.A.,   Classics;   Henry   Walters,  m.a., 


The  Rev.  Ur.  Donald  Macrte. 

Mathematics ;  Alfred  E.  Macintyre,:?.cs.,  Chem- 
istry and  Experimental  Physics;  Rev.  John  Sharp, 
M.A.,  Logic  and  English  ;  William  Gunn,  b.a.. 
Modern  Languages;  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Fyles, 
F.L.S  ,  D.C.L.,  Honourary  Professor  of  Biology. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  the  Principal 
instructs  in  Apologetics,  and  is  aided  by  the 
Rev.  K.  Maclennan,  M.A. ,  in  Systematic  Theology; 
the  Rev.  Andrew  T.  Love,  B.A.,  in  Church  History 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the  Rev.  D.Tait,  B.A., 
in  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism.    The 


Board  of  Governors  is  composed  of  thirteen  gen- 
tlemen, two  of  who'n  are  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Chairman  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Cook,  B.A.,  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Laurie,  n.A.  The  standard  of 
education  aimed  at  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  Matriculation  Examinations,  and  those 
of  the  second  and  fourth  years  respectively,  are 
prescribed  by,  and  identical  with,  the  Examina- 
tions held  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Mor- 
rin  College  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Upper 
Town  of  Quebec,  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  city  in  all  Canada. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE, 
HALH^^AX,  N.S. 

By  the  REV.  JOHN  CURRIE,  D.D.,  Professor  u(  Hebrew  and 
Exegetics. 

The  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  claims  to 
have  originated  at  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  any 
other  Presbyterian  Theological  College  in  Canada. 
Its  oldest  branch  was  founded  in  1820,  when  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, finding  itself  under  the  necessity  of  training 
a  native  Ministry,  appointed  Dr.  Thomas  McCul- 
loch  as  Professor  of  Theology.  The  Pictou 
Academy  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
and  had  prepared  a  number  of  young  men  for 
entering  upon  a  theological  course.  When  they 
completed  their  theological  studies  they  were 
licensed  and  thus  became  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Church's  educational  efforts.  Three  of  these 
licentiates  visited  Scotland,  where  they  preached 
with  much  acceptance,  and  where  before  their 
return  they  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  Senatus  of  Glasgow  University.  In  this 
humble  theological  school  at  Pictou  other  bands 
of  young  men  were  trained  and  sent  out  into  the 
field.  But  adverse  days  overtook  Pictou  Acad- 
emy and  its  efficiency  became  seriously  impaired. 
In  iSjS,  Dr.  McCullcch  went  to  Dalhousic 
College,  where  he  laboured  till  his  death  in  1841. 
Altogether  apart  from  his  connection  with  Dal- 
housie  College  during  this  time  he  continued  to 
act  as  the  Synod's  Theological  Professor.  Pro- 
fessors Keir  and  Ross  were  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Theolofrical  Hall,  but  young  men 
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who  desired  to  Htudy  theology  had  no  opportunity 
to  rccuivu  an  Arts  course,  as  ihe  doors  of 
Diilhousie  had  been  closed  und  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  Pictou  Acudetny  was  not  sufficiently 
liit;h.  The  Church,  therefore,  in  1848,  opened  a 
Seminary  at  the  West  River  of  Pictou,  and  gave 
in  charge  to  Professor  Ross  the  Classical  at. J 
Philosophical  department,  assigning  to  Professors 
Keir  and  Smith  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Theology.  After  a  few  years  Professor 
Thomns  McCtilloch,  son  of  Dr.  McCulloch,  was 
appointed  to  aid    Professor   Ross    in    the  Arts 
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department.  In  course  of  time  a  suitable  build- 
ing was  erected  in  Truro  and  the  classes  were 
transferred  thither  in  1858.  The  expenses  of  this 
institution  were  met  partly  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  investment  and  partly  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people. 

The  Synod  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  also,  having  realized  the 
'need  of  a  native  Ministry,  opened  a  College 
in  Halifax  in  1848,  consisting  of  a  Preparatory 
department,  an  Arts  department  and  a  Theologi- 


cal Hall.  Professors  King  and  McKenzie  were 
placed  in  charge,  the  one  to  teach  Theology,  and 
the  other  to  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  an  Arts  course.  Fifteen  students 
atteiuled  the  firHt  term,  three  of  whom  were 
in  tfieology.  Soon  after  commencing  his  work 
Professor  McKenzie  died,  ond  Professor  Lyall 
was  appointed  to  the  v.icancy.  Dr.  Forrester 
lectured  on  Natural  Science,  and  Dr.  Honeynmn 
taught  Hebrew.  On  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Honeyman,  Professor  McKnight  conducted  the 
Hebrew  class.  This  College,  as  well  as  the 
College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  ve/y  successful  during  the  periodn 
of  its  separate  existence  and  sent  into  the  field  a 
large  number  of  labourers.  Except  a  small 
Provincial  grant  for  work  done  as  an  Academy, 
this  institution,  like  the  sister  institution  in  Truro, 
was  supported  by  a  partial  endowment,  and  the 
free-will  offermgs  of  the  people.  It  should  be 
stated  here,  however,  that  when  appeals  were 
made  to  friends  in  Scotland  in  1849  and  1851 
both  these  institutions  received  material  aid 
in  books  and  money.  It  must  further  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  undertook  the  support 
of  the  Theological  Chair  of  the  institution  in  Hali- 
fax until  an  endowment  fund  should  be  raised. 

When  in  i860  the  two  Churches  united,  they 
combined  their  educational  forces.  Professor 
Lyall  was  transferred  from  Halifax  to  Truro  and 
was  associated  with  Professors  Ross  and  Mc- 
Culloch in  conducting  the  Classical  snd  Philo- 
sophical department  there,  while  Professors  King, 
Smith  and  McKnight  had  the  oversight  of  the 
Hall  in  Halifax.  When  Dalhousie  College  was 
re-organized,  the  three  Professors  in  Arts  were 
transferred  from  Truro  to  Hdifax  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Dalhousie  Faculty.  Professor  Smith 
resigned  in  1868,  and  died  in  187 1.  On  the 
retirement  of  Professor  King,  in  1871,  Professor 
McKnight  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Theology, 
and  Professor  Currie  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Exegetics.  The  Synods  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  for  many  years  been 
sending  young  men  to  Scotland  to  be  educated 
for  the  Ministry,  but  finding  that,  however 
excellent  the  education  received  there,  the  plan 
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was  not    a    nuccesa,   inaainuch   as   tnuiiy   aftur 
completing;  their  stiulius  did  not  rutarn  to  remain 
permanently   in   their    native  land,   steps  were 
taken  to  educate  them  ut  home.     Accordingly, 
the  Church  raised    an   endowment   of   twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
in   Dalhousio   Collef,'c,  to  which  Professor  Mc- 
Donald was  appointed  in    iH6).     Subsequently, 
the  Colonial  Committee    with  ^reat  liberality 
undertook  the  temporary  support  of  a  Professor 
of  Church  History  and  Pastt)ral  Thcolojjy  in  the 
Theological  Hall  in  Halifax.     Professor  Pollok 
received    the  appointment   in    1875,    the    year 
in  which  theunionof  nearly  ail  the  Presbyterians 
in   Canada   was   accomplished.      The   liberality 
of  the   Church   of  Scotland   is  here   deserving 
of  special  notice,  since,  while  under  no  obligation 
to  support   the  College,  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  Chair  for  about  six  years. 
In  1876  the  Synod  resolved  to  raise  $100,000, 
partly  to  provide  for  a  more  suitable  building,  and 
partly  to   increase  the  endowment  fund.     The 
sum  of  $80,000  was  realized.    The  present  prop- 
erty at  the  North-West-Arm,  Halifax,  was  pur- 
chased and  occupied  in  1878.     At  a  meeting  of 
Synod   in    1892    it  was  felt   that   the  time  had 
arrived   when  an   enlart^ement  of  the   teaching 
staff  of  the  College  was  imperatively  demanded. 
Accordin({ly,  a  fourth  Chair  was  instituted,  and 
the  subject  assigned  to  it  was  New  Testament 
Exegetics.      The  Rev.   Robert  A.  Falconer  was 
appointed  for  three  years  Lecturer  in  subjects 
connected  with  this  Chair.     Principal  McKnight 
died   in  1894,   and  in  the  same  year  Professor 
Pollok  was  elected  Principal,  and  Rev.  Daniel  M. 
Gordon,  d.d.,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  Chair 
of  Theology.     In  1895  Rev.  Robert  A.  Falconer, 
B.D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegetics.     The  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax, 
is  thus  the  outcome  of  the  combined  educational 
efforts  of  the  various  Maritime  Presbyterian  bodies, 
once  sundered   but  now   happily   united.     The 
three  streams  form  one  river,  the  three  strands 
compose  one  cord.     A  review  of  the  past  furnishes 
the  Church  with  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
an  institution  which  has  supplied  three-fourths  of 
the  ministers  on  the  present  roll  of  the  Maritime 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 
which  has  sent  out  a  noble  band  of  foreign  mis- 


sionaries, and  from  which  since  its  inception  319 
students  have  graduated,  lias  a  record  of  which 
it  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  has  yet  a  great  work 
to  accomplish. 

The  present  structure  is  a  wooden  building, 
four  stories  high,  affording  accommodation  for 
class-rooms,  library  and  dormitories.  A  tine 
brick  building  costing  $18,000  is  in  process  of 
construction  and  will  be  completed  next  January. 
It  is  mainly  intended  for  a  Library,  but  it  will 
also  supply  a  reading  room,  a  gymnasium  and 
additional  lecture-rooms.  The  College  has  10,- 
000  volumes.  The  average  attendance  of  stu- 
dents is  about  fifty,  most  of  whom  reside  in  the 
College.  This  institution  is  purely  a  theological 
College,  as  it  gives  no  instruction  in  Arts.  Its 
curriculum  extends  over  four  years,  each  having 
a  term  of  six  months.  Graduation  in  Arts  in 
some  recognized  institution,  or  an  equivalent,  is 
necessary  for  admittance  to  the  study  of  theology, 
though  students  are  permitted  to  take  an  affiliated 
course  whereby  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Theo- 
logical College  may  be  taken  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Arts  course  in  the  Dalhousie 
University.  The  curriculum  for  the  first  year 
includes  Junior  Hebrew,  New  Testament  Exe- 
getics, Apologetics  and  Elocution,  and  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Church  History,  Senior  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegetics,  Systematic  Theology, 
and  New  Testament  Exegetics. 

THE    WESLEYAN   THEOLOGICAL  COL- 
LEGE   OF   MONTREAL 

By  the  REV.  W.  M.  PATTON,    B.D..    Ph.D.,  Registrar  of  the 
College. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1872 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  its  ministry, 
and  began  its  work  of  instruction  on  September 
20,  1873.  The  staff  of  the  College  at  that  time 
was  the  Rev.  George  Douglas,  d.d,,  ll.d..  Prin- 
cipal, and  the  Rev.  William  I.  Shaw,  m.a.,  ll.b., 
Registrar.  The  instruction  given  was  confined 
to  a  two  years'  course  in  a  limited  number 
of  subjects.  The  number  of  students  during 
the  first  session  was  eight.  In  1879,  by  direction 
of  the  General  Conference  of   the    Methodist 
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Church  of  Canada,  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  the  College  was  affiliated 
to  McGill  University.  At  the  Union,  in  1883, 
of  the  several  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada, 
constituting  "The  Methodist  Church,"  it  was 
recognized  as  having  the  same  relation  as  it  had 
previously  held  as  one  of  the  connexiunal  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Church.  In  this  same 
year,  1883,  the  work  of  the  institution,  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  carried  on  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Dominion  Square  Methodist  Church 
in  the  City  of  Montreal,  was  transferred  to  the 
present  College  building.  This  buildmg  is  situ- 
ated on  University  Street  and  adjoins  the 
grounds  of  McGill  University.  Besides  class- 
rooms and  Library,  it  has  accommodation  for  35 
resident  students.  When  opened,  in  1883, 
the  attendance  was  23. 

In  1887,  the  Charter  was  so  amended  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  to  give 
to  the  institution  the  power  to  confer  degrees 
in  Divinity.  This  privilege  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  College  work  and 
influence.  It  had,  also,  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  attendance  of  students.  In  1888,  the  first 
session  in  which  the  degree  courses  were  open, 
the  attendance  was  32,  while  for  the  four  years 
ending  with  the  session  of  1897-1898  the  average 
attendance  was  65.  In  1894  the  first  Principal, 
the  Rev.  George  Douglas,  d.d,,  ll.d.,  died, 
and  the  Rev.  William  I.  Shaw,  d.d.,  i..l.d.. 
Registrar,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  institution,  outside 
of  the  University  course  in  Arts,  embraces 
the  following  courses  :  i.  The  course  prescribed 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  for  probationers  for  the 
ministry.  This  requires  two  years  of  study 
in  residence.  2.  The  course  for  the  degree 
of  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology,  requiring 
three  years  of  study  in  residence.  3.  The  course 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  requiring, 
at  least,  one  year  of  study  in  residence.  The 
full  course  is  three  years. 

Outside  of  the  degrees  of  s.t.l.  and  b.d. 
mentioned  above,  the  degrees  granted  by  the 
College  are  those  of  d.d.,  Honouris  Causa,  and 
S.T.D.,  in  course.    The  Faculty  of  the  Institution 


at  present  (1898)  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Rev.  William  I.  Shaw,  d.d.,  ll.d.. 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
New  Testament,  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity; 
Rev.  J.  Cooper  AntlifT,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology,  Apologetics,  English 
Bible,  and  Homiletics ;  Rev.  Walter  M.  Patton, 
B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  Rev.  William  Harris, 
M.A.,  U.D.,  Bursar  and  Professor  of  English 
and  Church  History. 

The  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Governors, 
appointed  every  four  years  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
to  manage  the  temporalities  and  to  make  such 
appointments  to  the  Staff  of  Instruction  as  may 
be  necessary  (in  the  case  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Principal,  however,  their  action  is  subject 
to  confirmation  of  the  General  Conference  itselO* 
Matters  of  a  purely  academic  character  are 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Senate,  which 
is  likewise  appointed  every  four  years  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Church.  The  property 
owned  by  the  College  is  valued  at  $65,000,  and 
the  amount  of  the  Endowment  Fund  is  $65,600. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
is  $8,000.  This  is  made  up  by  revenue  from  the 
Endowment  Fund,  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Educational  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  by  a  small  amount  realized  from  fees. 
The  College  Library  contains  3,800  volumes, 
and  includes  a  good  collection  of  older  Methodist 
literature.  The  theological  attitude  of  the 
College  from  the  beginning  has  been  strongly 
conservative. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MOUNT  ALLISON 
COLLEGE,  SACKVILLE,  N.B. 

By  DAVID  ALLISON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

In  the  year  1861  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  authorizing  the 
Trustees  of  the  "  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy," under  certain  specified  conditions,  to 
establish  and  put  in  operation  at  Sackville  a 
degree-conferring  institution  under  the  name  and 
style  of"  The  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College." 
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In  July,  1862,  the  required  conditions  having  been 
duly  fulfilled,  collegiate  organization  was  effected 
and  the  work  of  instruction  regularly  entered 
upon.  Several  students  having  been  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  studies  and 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Academy,  the  first  College  class 
was  graduated  in  1863.  By  an  amendment  to  the 
original  Charter  in  1886,  the  corporate  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  to  "  The  University 
of  Mount  Allison  College."  The  office  of  Presid- 
ent had  meanwhile  been  filled  from  1862  to  i86g 
byr  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  Pickard;  fro.n  1869 
to  1878  by  Dr.  David  Allison;  from  1878  to 
1891  by  Dr.  James  R.  Inch,  now  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  New  Brunswick ;  and 
since  1891  by  the  present  incumbent. 

Organization  and  Government.    The  Charter  of 
1861   conferred  on  the  projected    College    full 
University  powers  as  respects  courses  of  study 
and  degrees  in  the  various  Arts  and  Faculties,  and 
these  powers  are  expressly  continued    to    the 
institution  under  its  present  designation  of  the 
University  of  Mount  Allison  College.     Under  this 
authority    the    University    maintains    complete 
and  efficient  Faculties  in  Arts  and  Theology,  and 
confers    all    the    degrees    appropriate    thereto. 
According  to  the  provisions    of   the  amended 
Charter  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  University 
is  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.     The  direct  government  is, 
however,  vested   in  a  Board  of  Regents  and  a 
Senate,  and  the  aforesaid  General   Conference 
exercises  a  controlling  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  University  solely  through  the  power,  confer- 
red on  it  by  the  Charter,  of  appointing  a  large 
majority  of  the  Regents.     The  University  Senate 
is  a  composite  body  consisting  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  Faculty.      It  is 
charged  by  legislation  with  the  duty  of  regulating 
the  strictly  educational  concerns  of  the  Univer- 
sity,   such    as    framing    courses  of   study  and 
conferring  degrees.    The  general  management  of 
affairs  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Regents,  which 
is  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  Ladies' 
College  and  the  Academy  as  well.     The  Board 
consists  of  thirty-two  members :    twelve  minis- 
ters and  twelve  laymen  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  six 


representatives  of  the  Alumni  Society,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the 
Ladies'  College.  These  various  modes  of  appoint- 
ment practically  ensure  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive character  for  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
University.  In  its  internal  administration  the 
University  has  always  been  conducted  on  strictly 
non-sectarian  principles.  While  the  Methodist 
population  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New- 
foundland is  naturally  looked  to  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  students,  a  very  appreciable 
percentage  of  the  attendance  has  uniformly  rep* 
resented  other  religious  Denominations. 


1,. 


The  Rev.  br.  Humphrey  Pickard. 

Students  and  Studies.  Students  may  enter  the 
College  either  as  regular  undergraduates  after 
passing  the  Matriculation  examination,  or  as 
special  students  who  do  not  look  forward  to  a 
University  degree.  Among  the  latter  are 
included  both  those  who  have  passed  the  required 
Matriculation  examination,  but  do  not  expect  to 
pursue  the  regular  course,  and  those  who,  with- 
out full  Matriculation,  have  given  evidence  of 
being  able  to  pursue  the  selected   subjects  of 
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study.  Such  students,  upon  leaving  the  College, 
will  he  entitled  to  receive  certificates  bearing  the 
College  Seal  and  specifying  the  particular 
branches  of  study  in  which  they  have  received 
instruction  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations. 
In  addition,  persons  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  University  may  be  admitted  to  a 
particular  course,  or  courses,  of  lectures  on 
approval  of  the  Professor  or  the  Faculty.  The 
regular  courses  are  :  the  Arts  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  the  Divinity 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  Honour  courses  are  provided  in  Clas- 
sics, Mathematics,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  in 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

Women  are  received  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
men  in  all  Lectures  and  in  competition  for  prizes 
and  honours.  Mount  Allison  was  the  first 
chartered  College  in  Canada  to  admit  women  to 
all  the  privileges  of  regular  Collegiate  courses 
and  degrees.  Young  women  wishing  to  pursue 
an  undergraduate  course  have  been  able  to  find 
at  Mount  Allison  facilities  for  thorough  collegiate 
training  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as 
regards  health,  and  domestic  and  social  advan- 
tages. In  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate 
work,  tht.  best  instruction  in  Music  and  the  Fine 
Arts  is  given,  and  those  not  fully  prepared  for 
matriculation  have  opportunities  nf  bringing  up 
the  studies  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

Graduates  in  Arts  of  the  University  who  dur- 
ing their  undergraduate  course  have  attended 
classes  in  Constitutional  History,  International 
Law  and  Contracts,  and  have  passed  their  exam- 
inations as  required  by  the  Law  Faculty  of 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  can  graduate  in  the 
Law  School  of  that  College  in  two  years  from 
the  time  of  entrance,  provided  they  take  during 
those  two  years  all  other  required  studies.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  taken  in  course 
by  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  at  least  one  year's 
standing  who  shall  have  taken  (during  his  under- 
graduate course  or  subsequently)  the  full  Honour 
course  in  any  department,  or  who  has  taken, 
either  at  Mount  Allison  or  at  some  approved 
University,  at  least  one  year's  post-graduate 
work  in  some  special  line  of  study,  and  have 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  same. 
Each  applicant  has  to  prepare  and   forward  to 


the  President  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  his  courses  of  study.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  classes  required  durmg 
the  four  years  of  the  undergraduate  course  : 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek  or  French 

German. 
Mathematics. 
English. 
Science  (Physics). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

I.  Latin, 
or     2.  Greek  or  French  or 
German. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  English. 

5.  Science  (Chemistry). 
Students   must  continue  in  the    Sophomore 

Year  the  language  selected  as  No.  2  in  the  Fresh- 
man Year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1.  Latin  or  Greek  or  French  or  German. 

2.  Logic  or  Psychology. 

And  any  three  of  the  following  optional  sub- 
jects : 


I.  Political  Science. 

6.  Greek. 

2.  Biology  (Botany  and 

7.  French. 

Physiology). 

8.  German. 

3.  Mathematics. 

9.  Hebrew. 

4.  English. 

10.  Theology. 

5.  Latin. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

I.  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
And  any  four  of  the  following  optional  sub- 
jects : 


Greek. 
French. 
German. 
Hebrew. 

10.  Contracts. 

11.  History  of 
ophy. 


6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 


1.  History   and   Inter- 

national Law. 

2.  Mathematical    Phy- 

sics. 

3.  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 

logy. II.  History  of  Philos- 

4.  English. 

5.  Latin. 

Students  who,  as  an  option  during  their  Jun- 
ior Year,  take  Greek,  or  French,  or  German,  or 
Hebrew  for  the  first  time  during  their  course 
are  expected  to  continue  during  the  Senior  Year 
the  language  chosen,  unless  the  Faculty  grants 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise.  Any  option 
under  the  Junior  year  which  a  student  has  not 
already  taken,  may  be  substituted  during  the 
Senior  year  for  those  given  above.  As  stated 
above,  the  University  of  Mount  Allison  College  is 
an  outgrowth  or  development    of  the   Mount 
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Allison  Academy,  an  institution  founded  in  1842, 
chiefly  through  the  muniBcence  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Allison,  who  contributed  towards  its  erection 
and  equipment  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Academy  is  still  maintained  as  a 
secondary  school  of  the  very  highest  order  and 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  buildings  and  lands  are  valued  at 
$40,000.  The  Regents  also  control  the  Mount 
Allison  Ladies'  College,  a  very  flourishing  school 
embracing  a  fully  equipped  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  an  Art  Museum  which  contains  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  statuary  valued  at  $45,- 
000.  The  buildings  and  endowments  of  the 
Ladies'  College  and  Conservatory  amount  in 
value  to  $So,ooo. 

The  University  has  a  productive  Endowment 
Fund,  well  invested,  of  $120,000.  Its  buildings 
embrace  a  University  Hall  of  free  stone,  includ- 
ing Library,  Chapel,  Museum,  spacious  Lecture- 
rooms,  Laboratory,  etc.,  a  Residence  for  stu- 
dents, 217  feet  by  50,  and  an  extension  go  by  40 
feet ;  a  President's  mansion,  a  gymnasium  and 
other  smaller  structures.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  buildings  and  real  estate  of  the  University 
is  $115,000.  Two  Chairs,  the  Wood  Professor- 
ship of  Classics  and  the  Professorship  of  Church 
History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Faculty,  are  specially  endowed.  The 
general  income  is  derived  from  the  Endowment 
Fund,  fees  of  students  and  a  grant  from  the 
Educational  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  1898  is  as  follows  : 

David  Allison,  ll.d.,    Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Logic. 
The  Rev.   Charles  Stewart,   d.d.,    Professor  of 

Moral    Philosophy    and    Evidences    of 

Christianity. 

Alfred  D.  Smith,  ll.d..  Wood  Professor  of 
Classics. 

Sidney  W.  Hunton,  m.a..  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics. 

The  Rev.  Byron  C.  Borden,  d.d..  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

William  Morley  Tweed ie,  m.a.,  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  W.  Andrews,  m.a.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Brechen,  d.d..  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

23 


Albert  B.  Tait,  m.a.,  Lecturer  in  French  Langu- 
age and  Literature. 

H.   A.    Powell,    M.A.,    M.P.,    Lecturer    on    Con- 
tracts. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SEMINARY  OF 
MONTREAL 

By  the  REV.  P.  ROUSSEAU,  of  Montreal. 

Jean  Jacques  Olier  de  Verneuil,  Parish  Priest 
of  Saint  Sulpice  de  Paris,  founded  with  M.  Le 
Royer  de  la  Danversi^re,  Baron  de  Faucamp, 
the  Society  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Montreal,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  in  1639-1640.  They  acquired  the  Seig- 
neury  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  from  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Hundred  Associates,  in  1640,  and 
sent  there  a  strong  colony  under  the  leadership 
of  M.  de  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve,  who  arrived 
at  Montreal  on  the  i8th  May,  1642.  In  the 
hiscory  of  nations,  one  can  find  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  founding  of  Montreal.  Th^ 
founders  brought  to  bear  upon  their  task  an 
intense  personal  interest  and  a  keen  passion  for 
Christian  glory.  They  were  animated  only  by 
the  love  of  God  ;  they  performed  His  work  with 
unalterable  disinterestedness,  and  yet  almost  all^ 
or  more  than  sixty  at  least,  remain  practically 
unknown.  They  publicly  consecrated  themselves 
and  their  works  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
called  the  new  City  "  Ville  Marie." 

In  1657  M.  Olier  sent  four  missionaries  to 
found  the  Seminary  of  Montreal.  The  Abbot  de 
Thubi^re  of  Levis,  Baron  de  Queylus,  was  the 
first  Superior,  and  he  built  the  first  Seminary  on 
St.  Paul  Street.  He  erected  two  strong  forts  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Ville  Marie  for 
protection  against  the  Iroquois,  and  would  have 
consecrated  all  his  fortune  to  this  work  if  death 
had  left  him  time  to  do  it.  This  is  what  330 
Seminary  missionaries  have  constantly  done  who 
have  followed  him  even  to  our  own  days.  They 
have  during  more  than  a  century  paid  for  the 
migration  of  colonists  ;  obtained  fiefs  and  conces- 
sions for  the  Church  and  the  poor ;  furnished  the 
people  in  times  of  famine  with  food,  clothing, 
agricultural  implements  and  horses.  They  have 
performed  their  religious  duties  free  of  charge, 
while  their  tithes  were  consecrated  to  religion  and 
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to  the  muiiitenance  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  or  to  schools  and  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion and  relief  of  the  poor.  They  have  never 
made  anything  in  trade  or  commerce. 

The  Seminary  of  Paris,  in  1663,  received  seig- 
neurial  rights  in  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  on 
the  lands  of  the  Seigneury  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
whose  debts  they  paid.  In  1668  M.  de  Qutylus 
dispatched  M.  Trouv(i  and  M.  Salignac  de 
F^nelon  to  found  the  mission  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  their  expenses  M.  de  Bretonvilliers, 
successor  to  M.  Olier,  paid.  He  also  sent  M. 
Dollier  de  Cusson  :ind  M.  Brehand  de  Gali- 
n^e,  with  M.  de  La  Salle,  to  Lake  Ontario 
with  instructions  to  push 
Illinois  River,  and  to  found 
Thanks  to  this  voyage, 
take   possession   of  a  wide 


and  Lake  Erie, 
on  as  far  as  the 
there  a  mission. 
they  were  able  to 
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territory  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Archives  of  Versailles.  The 
first  Sulpician  Seigneur  of  Montreal  and  Superior 
of  the  Order  in  Paris  died  in  1676,  and  M. 
Tronson  succeeded  him  in  all  his  titles  and  his 
duties.  He  was  a  sort  of  Lord  Paramount  and 
nothing  of  importance  could  be  done  in  the  new 
Colony  without  him.  The  Superior  in  Montreal 
was  only  an  administrator  who  acted  in  his 
name.  Such  was  M.  Dollier  de  Casson,  formerly 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Turenne,  who  became 
the  Sulpician  Superior  in  succession  to  M.  de 
Queylus. 

After  his  arrival,  Dollier  de  Casson  accom- 
panied M.  de  Tracy  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois,  saved  the  life  of  two  soldiers  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  then  for  three  months  shut 
himself  up  in  Fort  Sainte  Anne  to  take  care  of 
those  infected  with  the  plague.  It  was  he  who 
had  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  re-constructed 
on  the  street  of  that  name,  and  the  new  Semi- 
nary built  which  still  exists.  He  undertook  to 
excavate  the  Lachine  Canal  in  order  to  avoid  the 
navigation  on  the  Saint  Louis  rapids,  but  lacked 
resources  to  carry  it  out.  Under  his  administra- 
tion was  founded  the  Mission  de  la  Montague;  of 
which  there  remains  the  institution  at  Dorval 
Island  for  the  education  cf  youthful  Indians  and 
the  parish  churches  of  Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Lachine,  Saint  Louis,  Sainte  Anne  de  Bellevue 
and  Pointe  Claire.     He  made  himself  esteemed 


and  beloved  by  the  breadth  of  his  views,  liis 
generosity,  his  good  will  and  the  liberality  of  his 
character.  He  gave  concessions  to  the  RecoUct 
Fathers  and  the  Jesuits,  who  came  to  establish 
themselves  in  Montreal,  and  died  in  1701  regret- 
ted by  all  New  France. 

M.  Tronson  had  applauded  all  his  undertakings 
and  had  assured  them  success  by  the  order  which 
he  helped  to  establish  in  the  Seminary  of  Montreal 
and  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  has  left 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  letters  full  of  prud- 
ence, of  science,  of  wisdom,  and  whose  decisions 
made  laws  in  the  feudal  administration  of  this 
epoch.  He  was  Colbert's  adviser,  the  oracle  of 
the  Governors  and  Intendants — who  rarely  left 
for  Paris  without  coming  to  dine  and  consult 
with  him  at  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  He 
died  in  1700. 

M.  Leschassier  succeeded  him  and  was  the 
third  Seigneur   of  Montreal,  of  Saint   Sulpice, 
and  of  the    Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.     He 
continued  to  keep  up  the  order  established  by  M. 
Tronson  in  the  Seminary  at  Montreal  and  else- 
where.   The  Mission  of  la  Montague  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sault-au-Recollet,  a  parish  church  was 
founded,  and  a  fort  constructed  there  and  at 
Riviere  des  Prairies.     For  a  second  time  the 
Indians  of  the  Seigneury  were  transferred  from 
the  town  to  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 
The  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  had  received  the 
Seigneury  on   condition   that  they  would   build 
there  a  church,  a  fort,  a  manor  house  and  fortifi- 
cations and  help  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  the 
Algonquins  and  the  Nepissingues  of  the  Island  of 
Tourtes.     From  this  mission  sprang  the  Mission 
of  the  Presentation  near  Ogdensburg  (now  in 
New  York  State),  which  existed  until  1660.     All 
these    missions    included    strong    forts,    where 
soldiers  could  take  shelter  and  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  colony,  while  the  inmates 
kept  themselves  free  from  vice  and  in  the  paths 
of  Christian  civilization  and  served  at  the  same 
time   both  God   and  the  King.      A  strong  and 
important  mission  was  also  founded  in  Acadia. 
It  began   in   1686  and  was  only  concluded  by 
Saint  Sulpice  in  1756  after  lasting  seventy  years. 
M.  Tronson  had  intended  to  found  a  Seminary 
there  like  that  in  Montreal  but  the  misfortunes 
of  Nova  Scotia  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
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The  life  of  these  pioneer  Sulpicians  was  indeed 
one  of  hard  work,  poverty  and  persecution. 

Although  its  founders  were  animated  by  a 
religious  object  chiefly,  Montreal  was  so  favoured 
by  her  situation  that  by  1659  she  promised  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  commerce  and  the  fur 
trade — the  main  industry  of  Canada.  There  vyas 
no  other  place  to  act  as  a  commercial  centre  or 
means  of  communicating  with  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi.  Some  powerful  trade  com- 
panies were  founded  and  made  large  fortunes. 
Montreal  became  the  starting  point  for  military, 
commercial  and  exploring  expeditions — for  dis- 
coverers as  well  as  missionaries.  The  place  had 
been  early  surrounded  by  strong  forts  made  out  of 
stakes  by  the  Governor  de  Calli^res  but  they 
became  insufficient  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713.  The  Engineer  Chaussegros  de  L^ry 
received  orders  from  the  Regent  to  construct 
some  stone  fortifications.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1717  and  resumed  in  1741,  but  was  never  fin- 
ished, although  the  Seminary  was  taxed  ;^2,ooo 
a  year  for  the  purpose.  About  1725  the  town  by 
her  beauty  and  commerce  began  to  attract  many 
English  merchants.  The  women  at  this  time 
were  noted  for  their  beauty,  were  well  brought 
up,  modest,  and  very  much  attached  to  their 
household  duties  and  homes. 

The  last  war  between  France  and  England 
was  a  great  burden  on  Montreal,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  reduced  at  one  stage  to  eatmg  horse- 
flesh. The  Seminary,  however,  doubled  her  char- 
ities, feeding  the  aged  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  were  with  the  army.  After 
the  taking  of  Quebec  the  Governor  and  his  ofli- 
cers  returned  to  Montreal,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
better  protection.  The  surrender  was  signed  in 
1760  and  military  rule  was  established  for  a 
period  in  Canada.  Fires  and  poverty  afliicted 
Montreal  and  the  religious  communities  even 
thought  of  returning  to  France.  M,  Montgolfier 
saved  them  to  the  colony  by  his  generosity.  It 
is  tahim  above  all  that  we  must  ascribe  the  act 
of  the  Seminary  of  Paris  in  1764  which  granted 
all  its  rights,  privileges  and  goods  to  the  Seminary 
of  Montreal.  This  institution  thus  became  the 
independent  seigneur  of  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
of  Saint  Sulpice  and  ot  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains.     The  service  then  rendered  to  the 


colony  is  incalculable,  for  the  new  Seigneurs  have 
since  employed  this  wealth  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  for  the  building  of  schools,  hospitals, 
shelters  and  churches;  the  consecrating  of  chap- 
els to  religious  worship ;  the  support  of  colleges 
and  the  diffusion  of  education,  in  which  latter 
many  English  and  Protestant  children  have  par- 
ticipated. The  war  of  1775  furnished  thn  colon- 
ists of  Ville  Marie  with  an  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying their  faithfulness  to  the  oaths  taken  to 
Great  Britain.  Little  by  little  quietness  returned 
to   the   country,  the  antipathies  and  prejudices 
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Le  Royer  de  la  Dauversiire. 

vanished,  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries 
commenced  to  develop  and  the  Seminary  sup- 
ported all  the  large  enterprises  which  were  being 
undertaken. 

The  Seminary  remained  faithful  to  the  Crown 
in  1837  as  it  had  done  in  1775.  Its  officials  took 
part  in  the  festivities  organized  for  the  reception 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  i860  and  continued  to 
participate  in  and  encourage  everything  which 
would  forward  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
commerce.      They  encouraged  the  founding  of 
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Banks  and  helped  to  open  up  streets  and  parks 
by  generous  grants.  But  it  is  above  all  as  a 
religious  and  charitable  centre  that  the  Seminary 
has  been  distinguished.  From  1678  until  1862 
there  was  in  Montreal  only  a  single  parish  church 
united  with  the  Seminary.  This  was  Notre 
Dame,  which  had  been  built  in  1672,  rebuilt  in 
1823,  and  opened  for  worship  in  1829.  The 
towers  carry  ten  clocks  and  a  great  bell,  the 
largest  in  America  and  which  weighs  24,780 
pounds.  It  was  blessed  in  1848.  For  the  needs 
of  the  population  Notre  Dame  annexed  several 
chapels,  including  Saint  Patrice  and  Sainte 
Anne.  The  French  population  had  for  their  use 
Notre  Dame  de  Graces  built  in  1850,  L'Enfant 
J^sus,  in  1857,  andSaint  Jacques,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  in  1857.  In  the  next 
few  years  a  number  ot  other  churches  were  built 
or  acquired  in  various  parts  of  Montreal  as  a 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  priests  of  Notre 
Dame  and  Saint  Sulpice.  All  these  churches 
and  chapels — twenty-two  in  number — were  offi- 
ciated in  without  charge  by  the  priests  of  Saint 
Sulpice  from  1862  onwards. 

The  College  of  Montreal,  founded  in  1765  and 
rebuilt  three  times ;  the  Grand  Seminary  built 
in  1825;  the  Seminaryof  Philosophy  built  in  1894; 
the  Brother's  Schoal  established  in  1837  by  M. 
Quiblier  and  M.  Bilaud^le,  Seigneurs  of  Montreal, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Laurent,  St.  Jacques, 
Quebec,  St.  Joseph  and  Sainte  Anne  were 
all  helped,  kept  together,  and  officiated  in  by  the 
Seminary  of  Ville  Marie.  There  were  in  the 
same  way  Schools  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congre- 
gation established  in  the  same  suburbs.  Their 
three  boarding  schools  were  conducted  by  the 
chaplains  of  the  Setuinary.  It  is  also  to  the 
Seminary  of  Ville  Marie  that  we  owe  the  Cana- 
dian Seminary  at  Rome  for  the  training  of  eccles- 
iastical pupils,  while  no  one  more  than  the 
Community  of  Saint  Sulpice  has  aided  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  in  founding  the  Chapel 
of  the  Laval  University  at  Montreal.  A  multi- 
tude of  labourious  works,  of  godly  associations 
and  of  benevolent  actions;  much  of  devotion, 
of  economy,  of  education  and  reading,  of  study, 
of  instruction,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art, 
of  patriotism,  of  temperance,  of  charitable 
asylums,  of  aid  in  the  colonization  of  the  English 


and  French  races,  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Seminary.  It  makes  the  Parish  administration 
faithful  and  strong  and  assures  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  to  the  population. 

The  seed  of  the  past  has  become  the  harvest 
of  the  present ;  each  of  us  can  contemplate 
the  spectacle  which  graces  to-day  the  City 
of  ihe  Virgin.  The  two  oceans  and  the  lands 
which  they  surround  are  becoming  her  tributaries. 
The  ,  fogress  of  the  power  of  Canada  cannot 
be  realized  without  Montreal.  Actually,  the  city 
counts  300,000  souls  and  in  fifteen  years  the 
population  will  reach  half  a  million.  Its  prog- 
ress since  1642  tias  been  to  a  great  measure 
the  work  of  the  Seminary  or  Seigneurs  of  Mon- 
treal. Gud  has  thus  blessed  the  work  commenced 
by  M.  Olier  and  M.  de  la  Dauversi^re  in  1639. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE,  TORONTO 

By  the  REV.  J.  R.  TEEFY,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Superior  of 
the  Collefc. 

St.  Mi-rhael's  College  is  one  of  the  principal 
educational  institutions  for  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in 
Canada,  and  is  situated  very  prettily  on  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Toronto,  a  little  east  of  the  Queen's 
Park.  It  seems  to  form  by  its  position  the  first 
of  that  group  of  Colleges  now  clustering  around 
Toronto  University.  Its  establishment  was  due 
to  the  Comte  de  Charbonnel,  the  second  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  who,  in  1852,  introduced  a 
few  Fathers  of  St.  Basil  into  the  Diocese  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  men  who  might  wish 
to  study  for  the  priesthood.  The  pioneers  in 
this  laudable  undertaking  were  the  venerable 
Father  Soulerin,  afterwards  Superior-General  of 
the  Basilians,  who  came  as  Superior;  Fathers 
Vincent,  Malbos  and  Flannery.  Of  these.  Father 
Charles  Vincent  succeeded  Father  Soulerin  in 
the  Superiorship  in  1865,  and  governed  the  Col- 
lege for  twenty-one  years.  In  1886  he  became 
Provincial  of  the  Community,  having  under  his 
jurisdiction  the  Houses  of  the  Basilian  Fathers 
in  America.  He  died  November  ist,  1898,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  memory  of  a  gentle  character 
and  a  zealous  life  spent  in  the  arduous  work  of 
education.  He  was  succeeded  at  St.  Michael's 
by  the  Rev.  Father   Daniel  Gushing,  and  three 
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years  later  the  present  Superior  was  ap- 
pointed. The  only  surviving  member  of  those 
who  first  came  from  France  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Flannery.  After  occupying  a  Professor's  Chair 
for  several  years  in  the  College  he  entered  the 
active  ministry.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  was 
parish]  priest  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Diocese  of 
London,  whence  he  was  lately  (September,  1898) 
transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  Windsor,  Ontario. 

For  four  years  the  College  occupied  a  portion 
of  St.  Michael's  Palace,  but  increased  attendance 
soon  made  more  suitable  accommodation  neces- 
sary, and  in  1852  the  present  magniticcnt  site 
was  secured  partially  through  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Honourable  John  Elmsley.  The  College 
is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  known  as  Clover 
Hill  and  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  com- 
prising about  six  acres.  In  1881  the  institution 
was  affiliated  with  Toronto  University  upon 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  Catholic  Colleges 
in  England  and  Ireland  with  the  University  of 
London.  In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature  in  which  the  same  rela- 
tions were  maintained  with  the  University  and 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  some  departments 
made  by  the  Government.  The  College  may  or 
may  not  avail  itself  of  this^privilege  as  suits  its 
convenience.  At  the  end  of  the  First  and  Fourth 
years  the  University  Board  examines  the  students 
and  the  degrees  given  are  issued  by  the  Provincial 
University.  Examinations  for  the  Second  and 
Third  years  are  passed  before  the  College  Board, 
whose  certificates  are  valid  with  the  Senate  of 
the  University. 

Tlie  object  of  the  College  is  to  impart  Catholic 
training,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  and  to  this 
end  all  lectures  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
and  History  are  given  in  the  College.  All  the 
examinations  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
throughout  the  entire  course  are  given  by  the 
College  authorities.  Federation  with  the  great 
Provincial  University  was  considered  expedient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  educational  advance  of  the 
country  and  was  partly  effected  by  the  efforts  of 
the  late  D.  A.  O'SuUivan,  Q.c,  ll.d.,  and  Dr. 
Cassidy,  two  distinguished  graduates  of  St. 
Michael's,  who  worked  energetically  with  the 
present  Superior  to  attain  this  important  end. 

The    regular    College    curriculum    comprises 


three  courses,  the  Commercial,  Classical  and 
Philosophical.  The  Commercial  course  is  intend- 
ed for  those  who  are  preparing  for  business  life. 
It  comprises  the  elements  of  a  thorough  English 
education,  together  with  typewriting,  phonogra- 
phy and  Commercial  Law.  The  Classical  course  is 
intended  for  those  preparing  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. This  course  comprises  five  years.  The 
subjects  are  Latin,  Greek,  English,  History, 
Mathematics  and  French.  The  study  of  German 
is  optional.  At  the  end  of  the  Third  year  stu- 
dents graduate  into  the  University.  The  curricu- 
lum has  been  arranged  so  as  to  have  those 
portions  of  the  authors  read  during  the  first  three 
years  which  are  prescribed  for  University  matric- 
ulation or  Second  Class  non-professional  certifi- 
cates. All  the  students  are  not  obliged  to  write 
upon  these  examinations,  but  there  is  a  special 
class  in  the  Final  (third)  year  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  work.  The  Philosophical  course  gives  a 
thorough  training  in  Catholic  and  kindred  sub- 
jects and  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  higher  professions  in  life.  The 
Scholastic  year  comprises  three  terms.  A  gene- 
ral examination  upon  the  matter  of  the  term  is 
required,  and  no  pupil  who  fails  to  register  the 
necessary  percentages  is  allowed  to  advance. 
Since  the  College  is  an  essentially  Roman 
Catholic  institution  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
that  faith  is  imparted  and  every  possible  care  is 
taken  to  inculcate  the  grand  moral  and  dogmatic 
principles  which  it  professes. 

Although  the  institution  does  not  yet  number 
fifty  years,  its  record  of  Alumni  is  an  enviable 
one.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
who  have  left  its  halls  and  attained  success  in 
the  different  walks  of  life.  Besides  Dr.  Dowling, 
Bishop  of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Denis  O'Connor,  Bis- 
hop of  London,  and  Mgr.  E.  J.  Heenan,  v.G., 
many  others  might  be  named  such  as  Mgr. 
McEvay,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Hamil- 
ton; the  late  Mgr.  Rooney;  Dean  Cassidy,  Vicar- 
General  McCann,  Dean  Harris  and  Dean  Egan  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  H.Conroy,  Chancellor  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.;  Dean  McMorrow,  of  Ogdensburg;  the  late 
Archdeacons  Campbell  and  Rudkins;  James  J. 
Foy,  Q.c,  of  Toronto;  the  late  Dr.  D.  A.  O'SuUi- 
van, O-C,  well  known  as  a  Catholic  writer  ;  and 
Dr.  Thomas  O'Haga  '. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN  CANADA— EDITOR'S  NOTES 


The  Western  University.  I<  or  various  reasons 
tl'.c  establisliiiieiit  of  Trinity  College  did  not 
completely  satitify  the  views  of  the  Anglican 
Ciiurch  in  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1857 
the  western  portion  of  the  Province  was  erected 
into  the  Diocese  of  liiirtm,  with  its  headquarters 
in  London  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cronyn  as  its 
first  Bishop.  The  pro{,'ress  of  settlement  in  the 
northern  part  of  his  district  was  then  very  rapid, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  receive  an  adetjuate 
supply  of  clergy.  The  remedy  that  suggested 
itself  was  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
theological  college,  and  Bishop  Cronyn  early 
cherished  the  project  of  founding  and  endowing 
one.  In  the  interest  of  the  scheme  a  visit  to 
England  was  made  in  1861  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
HcUmuth,  then  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese,  and 
the  mission  was  so  successful  that  steps  were 
soon  taken  to  provide  a  building,  and  begin  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  latter  was  greatly  facili- 
ated  by  a  donation  of  ;£"5oo  sterling  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Divinity,  and  by 
several  other  contributions  of  less  value.  In 
1863  Huron  College  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Canadian  Parliament.  Bishop  Cronyn  was  the 
principal  petitioner,  and  the  corporation  was 
made  up  of  himself  and  the  members  of  the 
College  Council,  whom  he  was  authorized  in  the 
first  instance  to  appoint.  Vacancies,  as  they 
occur  in  the  Council,  are  filled  up  by  the  practice 
of  co-optation.  Archdeacon  Hellmuth  was  the 
first  Principal,  and  the  first  session  was  held  in 
1864.* 

In  1865,  by  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, a  second  educational  institution  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  city,  and  to  some 
extent  under  the  same  auspices,  by  the  name  of 
"The  London  Collegiate  Institute."  The  chief 
promoter  and  sole  proprietor  was  Archdeacon 
Hellmuth,  but  he  had  associated  with  him, 
amongst  others,  the  present    Bishop  Sweatman 

*NoTR.  For  the  facts  connected  with  the  Western  University, 
the  Quebec  Seminary,  the  University  of  Regiopolis,  and  the  Colleges 
of  St.  Mary,  St.  Francois  Xavier  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Editor  is  in- 
debted to  the  able  little  volume  upon  the  "Universities  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
LL.D.,  Ontario  Minister  of  Education,  published  by  Warwick  Bros. 
&  Rutter,  Toronto,  in  1896. 


of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  and  Mr.  Adam 
Crooks,  afterwards  Ministet  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  Institute  was 
intended  to  be  a  residential  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys.  In  1868,  by  an  Act  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  its  name  was  changed  to  "  Hellmuth 
College,"  and  the  corporation  was  turned  into  a 
joint  stock  company.  In  the  following  year  a 
similar  College  for  young  ladies  was  established 
by  Dr.  Hellmuth,  equipped  with  the  building 
proper,  a  chapel,  and  grounds  containing  forty 
acres  of  land.  The  educational  work  done  in 
these  institutions  eventually  led  to  an  application 
to  the  Ontario  Legislature  for  permission  to 
establish  "  a  College  with  university  powers  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
this  was  granted  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session 
of  1878.  The  corporate  name  selected  for  the 
institution  was  "  The  Western  University  of 
London,  Ontario,"  and  the  corporation  was 
declared  to  consist  of:  (i)  a  number  of  specified 
persons;  (2)  those  who  might  be  afterward 
appointed  Chancellor  or  members  of  the  Senate; 
and  (3)  all  future  graduates  of  the  University. 
The  chief  governing  body  was  to  be  a  Senate, 
composed  of  the  Bishop,  the  Principal  of  Huron 
College,  the  persons  named  specifically  as  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  or  their  successors,  and 
ten  senior  graduates.  The  Senate  was  invested 
with  the  *'  management  of  and  superintendence 
over  the  affairs,  concerns,  and  property  of  the 
University,"  and  with  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions respe-.ting  the  "number  and  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  different 
Faculities  or  departments  of  learning,"  and  also 
the  examinations  for  degrees  and  standing. 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  no  religious 
tests  should  be  imposed  on  any  students  except 
those  in  Divinity,  and  that  the  standard  of  qual- 
ification in  secular  learning  should  be  as  high  as 
that  maintained  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Permission  was  given  by  the  statute  for  the 
affiliation  of  Huron  College  to  the  University  as 
its  Faculty  of  Divinity,  and  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  University  of  the  "control  and  manage- 
ment of  Hellmuth  College."     In  1882  the  origi- 
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nul  Statute  of  Incorporation  was  amended  by  an 
Act  of  tlic  Ontario  Legislature,  wiiich  made  the 
management  of  the  University  more  distinctively 
Anglican  by  requiring  that  every  member  of  the 
Senate  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  also  changed  tlie  name  to  "  The 
Western  University  and  College  of  London, 
Ontario,"  and  enacted  that  "  its  teaching  func- 
tions in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  in  Science, 
or  Literature  shall  be  exercised  by  such  College 
as  distinct  from  the  University,  but  subject 
to  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University."  Under  this  constitution  work 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  Arts 
department,  but  no  full  course  has  yet  been  taken 
by  students.  In  18S2  there  was  established  a 
Medical  department  which  has  enjoyed  a  contin- 
uous existence  till  the  present  time.  In  1892  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  mod- 
ifying the  constitution  of  the  University  in  cer- 
tain ways,  but  leaving  it  to  be  determined  by 
the  Senate  whether  these  changes  should  be 
adopted. 

The  Seminary  of  Quebec-  The  Seminary  estab- 
lished by  Bishop  Laval  in  1663  as  a  training 
school  and  home  for  the  secular  priests  was,  and 
is  still,  called  Le  Grand  Seminaire  de  Quebec.  In 
1668  he  founded  a  minor  Seminary,  which  has 
always  borne  the  name  of  Le  Petit  Seminaire  de 
Quebec.  A  third  educational  institution,  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time,  was  an  industrial 
school,  in  which  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
were  taught  agriculture  and  vafious  mechanical 
arts,  and  which  was  attached  to  the  Seminary. 
These  institutions  were  liberally  endowed  by 
their  founder  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  with  do- 
nations obtained  for  them  by  his  potent  influence. 
Louis  XIV.  had  endowed  the  Quebec  Bishop- 
ric with  the  revenues  of  three  French  abbeys. 
The  Bishop  also  received  at  various  times  grants 
of  land  from  the  French  Crown,  and  in  1680  he 
conveyed  to  the  Seminary,  by  way  of  endowment, 
three  seigneuries,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  Beaupr^,  a  district  stretching  sixteen  leagues 
along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  six 
back  from  the  river.  As  these  lands  were  free 
from  the  feudal  burdens  attaching  to  ordinary 
seigneuries,  the  property  rapidly  became  valuable. 


nil  the  more  because  the  stream  of  immigration 
was  directed  toward  it  by  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  century  that  elapsed  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Seminary  of  (Jiiebec  ami  tliu 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  in  176J  terminated  lliu 
French  regime,  the  work  thus  inaugurated  was 
carried  on  without  interruption.  The  institu- 
tion continued  its  career  of  usefulness  with  no 
material  change  for  well  nigh  another  century, 
until  in  1852  the  educational  edifice  was  crowned 
by  the  addition  of  the  University  of  Laval,  which 
was  fittingly  made  a  means  of  perpetuating  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  original 
Seminary  of  instruction. 

The  University  of  Regriopolis.  Bishop  Macdon- 
ell's  first  academic  institution  was  carried  on  for  a 
time  at  St.  Raphael's,  but,  when  his  ecclesiastical 
headquarters  were  transferred  to  Kingston,  he 
transferred  thither  his  educational  work  also. 
He  gave  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  for  a  site 
for  the  proposed  College,  and  in  the  Session  of 
1837  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  passed  an 
Act  incorporating  a  Board  of  Trustees  under  the 
name  of  "  The  College  of  Regiopolis,"  and  em- 
powering it  to  hold  real  property  "  in  trust  for 
the  erection,  use  and  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary."  Of  this  Board  the  Bishop  of  Kings- 
ton was  made  an  ex-officio  member.  The  other 
Trustees  designated  by  the  statute  were  the  Rev. 
Angus  Macdonell,  Bishop  Gaulin,  the  Rev.  John 
Cullen,  of  Ottawa,  the  Hon.  John  Elmsley,  of 
Toronto,  and  Walter  McCuniffe,  of  Kingston, 
provision  being  made  for  the  filling  up  of  vacan- 
cies by  co-optation.  The  Board  was  empowered 
to  make  such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary, 
not  merely  for  "  the  due  management  of  the 
land,"  but  also  for  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  to  be  erected  there- 
on. 

In  the  Session  of  1845  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  passed  an  Act  to  enable  the  heirs  of 
Bishop  Macdonell  to  convey  to  the  College  of 
Regiopolis  an  additional  portion  of  the  real  prop- 
erty devised  by  him  to  them,  and  to  enable  the 
College  to  hold  other  lands  than  those  conveyed 
to  it  under  his  will  or  belonging  to  his  estate. 
Regiopolis  College,  like  Victoria  College  and 
Queen's  College,  found  it  difficult   to  carry  on 
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cdiicatiuiiiil  work  with  its  slender  revenue  and 
repeated  applications  were  made  to  Parliament 
for  assistance.  Petitions  were  sunt  in  during 
the  Sessions  of  1843-50,  and  in  1846,  in  answer 
to  Lord  Cathcart's  letter  askin^j  for  an  opinion 
respecting  King's  College,  Vicar-deneral  Mac- 
donell  suggested  tbat  the  Jesuits'  estates  in 
Lower  Canaila  might  be  utili/:ed  as  a  source  of 
relief.  The  Parliament  of  Canada,  in  the  Session 
of  1866,  at  the  request  of  the  College  authorities, 
passed  an  Act  conferring  University  powers  on 
Regiopolis  and  making  some  other  changes  in 
its  constitution.  The  corporation,  under  that 
statute,  consisted  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hishop 
of  Kingston,  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
College  of  Regiopolis,  and  the  Trustees,  and  was 
entitled  "  The  University  of  Regiopolis."  The 
powers  of  the  Senate,  as  to  conducting  examina- 
tions and  conferring  degrees,  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  University  of  Toronto  under  the 
Act  of  1853,  and  the  standard  prescribed  was 
that  which  obtained  in  the  University  of  London, 
England.  Under  this  constitution  the  University 
carried  on  its  work  till  the  withdrawal  of  its 
annual  grant  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  i86g, 
after  which  it  succumbed  to  various  financial 
difficulties. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal.  The  "  Society 
of  Jesus"  was  organized  in  1540  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  had  spent  his 
early  life  as  a  soldier.  Within  a  century  of  its 
foundation  it  had  spread  its  ramifications  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe,  and  had  sent  missionaries 
into  many  other  lands.  The  mission  of  the  Aca- 
dians  was  established  in  1611,  and  in  1625  the 
work  was  begun  in  Canada.  For  some  years  the 
Jesuits  divided  their  time  between  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  French  settlers  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians ;  but  m  1635, 
true  to  the  consistent  policy  of  their  Order, 
they  undertook  the  two-fold  task  of  training  their 
own  missionaries,  and  of  giving  such  French 
youth  as  desired  it  a  general  education.  Their 
College  at  Quebec  was  enlarged  and  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  the  attendance  increased, 
until,  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  their 
work  was  discontinued  as  the  result  of  the  Papal 
Brief  by  which  Clement  XIV.,  in   1773,  decreed 


the  Suppression  of  the  Order.  The  building  was 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Society  until  the 
death  of  the  last  survivor  in  1800,  and  was  then 
used  by  the  British  Government  as  a  military 
barracks  until  1879,  when  it  was  condemned  as 
unsafe  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  The  Jesuits 
had  before  1773  actjuired  much  valuable  property 
in  Montreal,  but  had  never  engaged  there  in  the 
work  of  education.  The  last  survivor  in  that  city 
died  in  1791,  after  which  the  property  was 
regarded  as  escheated  to  the  Crown.  By  a  Brief 
of  Pius  VII.  the  Order  was  revived  in  1814. 
Work  in  Canada  was  not  resumed  for  some 
years,  but,  in  1842,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Bourget^  several  Jesuit  Fathers  took 
up  their  abode  in  Montreal,  and  in  184S  they 
commenced  giving  instruction  in  temporary 
quarters  pending  the  erection  of  a  College 
building. 

The  present  Jesuit  College  building  was  be^^iin 
in  1847,  but  was  not  ready  for  occupation  till 
1851.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  provision  was 
made  for  teaching  English  the  attendance  rapidly 
increased.  A  very  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion, one  section  "  classical "  and  one  "  commer- 
cial ",  has  been  provided,  while  another  division 
is  made  between  preparatory  and  advanced 
work.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1852 
by  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but,  unlike 
the  Quebec  Seminary,  the  Jesuits  did  not  thereby 
acquire  university  powers.  The  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  Act,  and 
he  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  corporation,  which 
included  the  Rector,  the  bursar,  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  College,  subject  to  the  provisions  that  the 
revenue  must  be  applied :  (i)  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution ;  (2)  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings  for  its  use ;  and,  (3)  to  the 
"  advancement  of  education  by  the  instruction  of 
youth."  The  Act  requires  the  authorities  to 
report  annually  to  Parliament.  In  1889  St. 
Mary's  College  received,  by  a  Brief  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  the  privilege  of  "con- 
ferring the  degrees  of  Laval  University."  The 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  estates  owned 
by  the  Jesuit  Order  before  its  suppression  in  1773 
was    finally   settled  by  an  Act   of  the  Quebec 
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LfKislaturo  in  iKSH.  Tliu  estates  themselves 
were  by  this  scttlctneiit  left  in  tho  possession  of 
the  Province,  which  at;reed  to  pay  for  a  "  full, 
complete,  and  per|)etunl  cession"  of  them  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  very 
larf^e  number  of  students  are  now  trained  at  the 
College  for  the  Church  and  it  consequently 
exorcises  a  wide  intluencc. 

St.  Francois  Xavler's  College.  This  College 
was  founded  (>t  Antigonish,  N.S.,  in  1854,  by  the 
Riyht  Rev.  Colin  F.  McKinnon,  d.d.,  Hishop  of 
Arichat,  for  the  higher  education  of  students 
aspiring  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  learned 
professions.  Un<ler  the  peculiar  secondary 
school  system  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  College  was 
afliliated  with  the  Antigonish  County  Academy, 
and  in  this  way  became  instrumental  in  furnish- 
ing a  valuable  non-professional  training  to  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Its 
position,  in  fact,  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Windsor  and  Horton  Academics.  Like  them, 
it  was  Denominational  in  its  management,  but 
was  aided  in  its  maintenance  by  a  Provincial 
subsidy.  In  1866  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  declaring  that  "St. 
Francois  Xavier's  College  shall  be  held  and  taken 
to  be  a  university,  with  all  the  usual  privileges  of 
such  an  institution,"  including  the  right  to  confer 
on  its  students  the  degrees  of  "  Bachelor,  Master, 
and  Doctor  in  the  several  Arts  and  Faculties," 
according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
College  authorities.  In  1882  the  institution  was 
incorporated  by  another  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  of  St.  Fran- 
cois Xavier's  College,  Antigonish."  The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  two  other  clergymen  and  two 
laymen  constitute  the  Board  ;  the  Bishop  is  a 
member  ex-officio,  and  the  other  four  are  Gover- 
nors for  life,  unless  they  resign,  remove  perman- 
ently from  the  Province,  or  withdraw  from  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Va- 
cancies are  filled  up  by  co-optation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop,  and  with  the  same 
proviso  the  Governors  are  authorized  to  make 
regulations  for  the  business  administration  and 
academical  management  of  the  institution.  By 
them  all  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are 
appointed,  their  duties  defined,  and  their  remun- 


eration fixed.  This  Act  of  i8H^  expressly  con- 
tinues the  University  status  grunted  to  tho 
College  by  the  Act  of  18O6. 

Salnte  Anne's  College.  This  institution  was 
established  in  Digby  County,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1890,  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  O'Brien,  who 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Eudist  Fathers  for  the  purpose.  In  1892,  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Directors 
of  Sainte  Anne's  College,  Church  Point,"  the 
first  Directors  being  five  members  of  the  Eudist 
Congregation,  who  were  authorized  to  fill  vacan- 
cies by  co-optation,  and  to  increase  their  number 
in  the  same  way.  All  Directors  hold  their  places 
only  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  communion 
of  the  koman  Catholic  Church.  The  Directors 
are  empowered  to  elect  a  President  and  to 
appoint  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  other 
officers.  As  a  corporation  they  have  full  control 
of  the  College  property,  and  as  a  University  they 
are  authorized  to  confer  degrees  and  prescribe 
the  conditions  on  which  they  may  be  obtained  in 
the  "  several  Arts  and  Faculties."  Sainte  Anne's 
College,  for  purposes  of  secondary  educational 
work,  is  affiliated  with  the  Clare  County  Acad- 
emy, but  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  confer  degrees. 

St.  Joseph's  College.  Prior  to  Confederation 
the  Acadian  French  manifested  but  little  interest 
in  higher  education,  or  indeed  in  education  of 
any  kind.  Not  many  6f  them  were  cultured  in 
either  the  academical  or  the  professional  sense. 
They  had  few  French  journals,  French  schools  or 
French  teachers,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
greatly  behind  other  sections  of  the  population, 
even  the  Canadian  French,  in  political  influence. 
A  great  change  for  the  better  has  in  a  generation 
come  over  the  French  people  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  They  now  enjoy  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  a  kind  entirely  unknown  a  few  years 
ago,  and  they  seem  disposed  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  them.  Besides  schools  doing  primary 
and  secondary  work,  they  have  now  several  of  a 
more  advanced  character. 

The  College  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded  at 
Memramcook,  N.B.,  in  1864  by  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Camille  Lefebvre,  a  priest  of  the  Congre- 
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Katicit)   of  tliu    Iluly   Cruis.     This  is   n   Kumaii 
Catholic  rcli);iuu!i  society  devoted  to  educational 
ntui    missionary   work,   nnd   tlio   (^)lU>(;o  is  still 
conductrd  by  tho  l''athcrs  of  tlic  C')iit;rL>i;ation. 
I'^onr  years  after  its  establishment  it  was  iiicor- 
porated  by  Act  of  the  New  Hriiiiswick  LeKislaturu 
under  tho  title  of  "  Tho  Collefjo  of  St.  Joseph." 
Tho    members   of  tho   corporation   utid   of   tho 
Board  of  Governors  specified  in  tho  stattitu  were 
tho  Komnn  Catholic  bishop  of  tho  Diocese,  cer- 
tain l.oman  Catholic  missionaries  and  a  few  lay* 
men.      Tho  Governors  wire  invested   with   aiw 
thority  to  appoint  and  remove  the  President,  Pro* 
fessors.  Tutors  and  other  oflicers,  to  prescribe 
their  various  duties,  and   to  fix  their  remuner- 
ation.    The  President  and  Professors  composed 
the  I'acuity,  ami  the  Faculty  and  Governors  were 
united  to  htm  tho  College  Hoard  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prescribe   "requisites   for   matriculation 
and  courses  of  study  for  under-graduates,  and  to 
regulate  nil  other  matters  relating  directly  to  the 
department  of  education."     It  was  provided  in 
the  statute  of  incorporation  that  whenever  the 
collegiate   staff  should   include  a  President  and 
two  Proiessors,  and  the  attendance  of  regularly 
matriculated  students  should  reach  ten,  the  Col- 
lege should  become  a  university  with  power  to 
"  confer   upon    properly   qualified    persons    the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  Master,  or   Doctor,  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Faculties  in  the  manner  and  on 
the   conditions   which    may   be  ordered   by  the 
College  Board." 

In  i8(j4  a  new  Act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  from  the  New  Brunswick  Legislature. 
Tho  only  members  of  the  corporation  under  this 
constitution  are  seven  members  of  the  religious 
Order  under  whose  auspices  the  institution  has 
been  carried  on  since  its  foundation — the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross — and  these  seven 
corporators  are  also  the  only  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  name  of  the  institu- 
tion is  changed  to  "  St.  Joseph's  College,"  and  its 
University  powers  are  continued,  under  the 
control  of  the  College  Board,  as  before.  The 
Board  of  Governors  is  empowered  to  elect  among 
its  own  members  the  President  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  College,  and  also  to  change  its  own 
personnel  by  the  exercise  of  co-optation,  the 
choice  of  new  members  being  limited  to  those 


who  belong  to  the  Order  of  tho  Holy  Cross.  All 
the  acts  doiiu  and  degrees  conferred  by  tho 
authorities  of  the  College  of  St.  Joseph  are  by 
this  statute  pl.u  ed  on  a  par,  as  to  legality, 
with  ucts  done  and  degrees  conferred  by  the 
authorities  of  tho  new  St.  Joseph's  College, 
and  all  the  property,  claims,  and  franchises 
of  tho  former  are  transferred  absolutely  to  the 
latter. 

Tho  object  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  is  sufliciently  explained  in  It.s 
announcement.      Special   attention    is   given   to 
tnoral  and  ri:ligious  training,  but  a  varied  Arts 
course  is  prescribed  for  those  who  desire  to  take 
any  one  of  the  three  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Literature,    or    Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Tho  manner  of  testing  candidates  for  degrees  is 
sufficiently  peculiar  to   merit  special  attention. 
The  subjects  of  tho  course  are  divided  into  two 
groups  as  follows:    (i)    Latin,  Greek,  English, 
History   and   Geography;    and  (2)   Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  and  the  Sciences.     The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Literature  is  conferred  on  a  candi- 
date who  passes  a  "successful"  examination  in 
the  first  group  and  a  "  partially  successful  "  one 
in    the    second.     The    degree    of    Bachelor    of 
Science  is  conferred  on  a  candidate  who  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  second  group  and  partially  success- 
ful in  the  first.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
is  conferred  on  a  candidate  who  is  successful  in 
each  group.     To  be  "  successful "  the  candidate 
must  secure  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  for  each 
subject ;  to  be   "  partially  successful "  he  must 
secure  one-half  of  the  maximum  for  a  group  and 
one-fourth  for  each  subject. 

Trinity  Collegre  School, Port  Hope.  This  School 
was  first  established  in  the  village  of  Weston, 
near  Toronto,  and  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
May,  1865,  under  the  Head-Mastership  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  H.  Badgley,  M.A.  During  the  sum- 
mer  of  1868  the  School  was  removed  to  Port 
Hope,  and  in  January,  1872,  the  first  portion  of 
the  permanent  buildings  was  completed  and 
occupied.  The  School  premises  now  consist  of 
over  twenty  acres  of  land,  affording  ample  space 
for  large  cricket,  tennis  and  foot>ball  grounds 
and  skating-rink,  situated  on  high  land  outside 
the  town  of  Port  Hope,  and  commanding  beauti- 
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ful  views  uf  Lake  Ontario  and  the  mirruundint; 
country. 

Ill  1H95  ni.'W  buililinffs  woru  erected,  mid  were 
thus  dcHcrilicd  in  th(!  Turonto  (ilahe  of  July  Jtid, 
iS()6:  " 'I'ho  UfW  l)uildinf,'H  aio  holh  LXtri-uuly 
inipoHiu'^  and  haiidsorni;  externally,  while  within 
they  lire  wouderfully  Hulistaiitial  and  coninuidi- 
ous,  a»  well  as  perfoctly  laid  out  ami  planned  so 
as  to  suit  tlitj  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  In  nshuildiu),'  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pull  down  all  that  r(!inained  of  the  old  School 
with  the  exception  of  til'!  lo  ver — new  and  deeper 
foundations  even  hein^;  necessary  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  massive  striicturu  to  be  erected 
upon    tlicin.      The    hiiililiin,'   is   four   stories    in 


A  very  handsome  and  appropriate  adtlition  to 
the  "  speech-room  "  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
Old  Hoys'  Association,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  oak  panels  ii|ion  which,  in  letters  of  Kold,  are 
recori!c  1  the  n. lines  uf  the  Mead  Uoys  of  the 
School,  the  Hroiue  Medallists,  and  those  who 
have  obtained  Honours  and  Scholarships  at 
Trinity  University  and  elsewhere.  The  Inlirni- 
ary,  a  comfi)rtal>li!  two-storeyetl  brick-building,',  is 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  n  mile  from  the  School 
priMiiises.  it  may  bo  added  that  Trinity  Collej;e 
School  was,  by  an  Act  of  the  L.';,'islatiiro  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  passed  during  the  Session 
of  iSy\-yi,  constituted  a  corporate  body  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  nisliop  of  Toronto,  the  Chan- 


Triiiily  College  School,  I'ort  Hope. 


height,  the  south  front  being  about  300  feet,  and 
the  west  over  100  feet  in  length.  At  the  eastern 
end  is  the  beautiful  chapel,  more  lofty  and  stately 
in  appearance  than  its  predecessor,  and  under  it 
is  the  dining  hall,  the  windows  of  which  on  each 
side  are  well  above  the  ground.  Under  the  whole 
length  and  width  of  the  building  are  tunnels,  ten 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  in  which  are  all  the 
ventilating,  heating,  waterworks  and  sewerage 
pipes,  so  that  in  case  of  anything  needing  repair 
or  alteration  it  can  be  done  expeditiously." 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  $go,ooo,  and  its 
architects  were  Messrs.  Darling,  Sproatt  &  Pear- 
son of  Toronto. 


ccUor,  the  Provost,  and  the  Professors  in  Arts  of 
the  University  of  Trinity  College,  the  Head 
Master  of  the  School,  and  such  other  persons  as 
might  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the 
Governing  Body.  The  Head  Masters  have  been 
as  follows  : 
The  Rev.  C.  H.  Badgley,  M.A.,  1865-70. 

"         C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  m.a.,  d.c.l., 1870-91. 

"         A.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  1891-93. 

"        C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  d.c.l.,  1893. 

The  Toronto  Church  School  was  established  on 
the  plan  of  the  English  Public  Schools  for  the 
purpose   of  giving,    in   connection   vith  all  the 
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usual  branches  of  a  sound  literary  education^ 
systematic  daily  instruction  in  religion  and 
morals.  After  roll-call  each  morning  the  School 
is  opened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  School  Chapel 
with  a  short  service  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  then  follows  instruction  in  the 
Bible  or  Church  Catechism,  after  which  the 
routine  class  work  of  the  day  is  proceeded  with, 
and  at  3.30  p.m.  the  School  is  closed  with 
prayer.  It  was  first  established  in  the  beginning 
of  1888  to  cover  a  want  much  felt  by  parents 
residing  in  Toronto  who  did  not  wish  to  send 
their  boys  away  from  home,  and  who  wanted  a 
somewhat  different  education  from  what  was  given 
in  the  ordinary  Public  and  High  S'  ools  of  the 
country. 

Boys  are  received  into  the  School  from  the  age 
of  eight,  provided  they  can  pass  the  entrance 
examination  in  reading,  wviting  and  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  For  older  boys  a 
suitable  entrance  examination  is  held,  the  result  of 
which  decides  in  what  forms  they  will  be  placed. 
All  newcomers  are  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character  from  the  Head  Master  of 
the  school  last  attended.  The  School  is  divided 
into  six  forms,  which  may,  however,  be  subdivided, 
as  it  is  the  aim  ever  held  in  view  that  no  class 
shall  be  so  large  that  the  Master  is  unable  to 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  each  boy,  his  work 
and  needs.  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  Universities,  and  the 
Entrance  Examinations  at  the  Law  and  Medical 
Schools,  the  Royal  Military  College,  etc.  The 
regular  curriculum  embraces  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Church  Catechism  and  Hiatory, 
Classics,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  and 
the  usual  English  subjects,  including  Literature 
and  Composition,  History  and  Geography  (an- 
cient and  modern),  Natural  Science  and  Drawing. 

The  subjects  taug'.it  in  the  first  form  are: 
Scripture,  Catechism,  Reading,  Writing,  Spel- 
ling, Dictation.  Grammar,  English  and  Canadian 
History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Arithmetic  and 
Lai  n.  New  subjects  are  added  gradually  so 
that  tile  boys  shall  not  be  unduly  burdened, 
thus : 

French  is  begun  in  the  Second  Form. 

Algebra  and  either  Greek  or  German  in  the 
Third  Form. 


Geometry  and  Church  History  in  thr  Fourth 
Form. 

Ancient  History  and  Physics  in  the  Fifth 
Form. 

Chemistry  and  Trigonometry  in  the  Sixth 
Form. 

The  President  of  the  School  Council  (1898)  is 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto,  the  Vice-Presidents 
are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langtry  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Sweeny,  and  the  members  of  its  Committee  are 
E.  Douglas  Armour,  g.c,  W.  G.  P.  Cassels,  q.c, 
George  S.  Holmstead,  E.  M.  Chadwick,  H.  C. 
Hammond  and  W.  H.  Lockhart  Gordon.  The 
Rev.  T.  L.  Aborn,  b.a.,  b.sc,  b.d.,  is  Head 
Master. 

Albert  CoUegre,  Belleville.  This  institution, 
founded  in  1854,  was  the  product  of  the  zeal  and 
wise  policy  of  the  Methodism  of  an  early  day 
and  grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  schools  for 
lie  Christian  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Church  should  be  maintained  and  cherished  by 
the  Church.  The  location  is  exceedingly  favour- 
able— the  City  of  Belleville  being  one  of  the 
most  important  and  enterprising  towns  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000  and  is  situated  on  the  histor  c  Bay 
of  Quinte,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  Its  advantages  as  a  location  for  a  seat 
of  learning  had  long  been  noticed  before  steps 
were  taken  for  forming  one  in  its  vicinity.  When 
the  prosperity  of  Canatia  began  to  make  the 
muliplication  of  facilities  for  higher  education  a 
necessity,  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  1854,  adopted  a 
scheme — initiated  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Con- 
ference in  the  preceding  year — for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  Educational  institution 
in  Belleville,  "designed  to  teach  a  system  of 
classical,  scientific  and  commercial  instruction, 
free  from  sectarian  tenets  and  religious  tests, 
while  its  moral  government  is  based  on  religious 
principles  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Having  been  chartered  by  Parliament  in  1857  as 
the  "  Belleville  Seminary,"  it  was  opened  in  July 
of  the  same  year  and  entered  upon  its  work 
under  very  favourab'e  auspices,  with  a  superior 
staff  of  instructors  and  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents.    In  the  year  1866,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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the  name  was  changed  to  "  Albert  College  "  and 
a  Senate  created  with  ample  powers',  liy  the 
terms  of  the  Union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
Canada,  Albert  College  was  retained  in  Belle- 
ville and  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  united  Church  as  a  Church  School.  The  char- 
ter was  amended  and  the  College  was  affiliated 
to  Victoria  University,  Cobourg.  The  Victoria 
University  Act  of  1884  divested  Albert  College 
of  its  degree-conferring  power,  but  continued  it 
as  an  incorporated  institution  under  a  Board 
appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
united  Methodist  Church.  As  now  constituted 
it  has  an  ample  teaching  staff  for  imparting 
instruction  in  the  advanced  branches  of  a  liberal 
education  and  a  Senate  with  full  power  to 
examine  and  grant  Prizes,  Scholarships,  Medals, 
Honour  Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Science,  Collegiate 
Courses,  etc. 

The  "  Massey  Hall"  building  was  commenced 
in  June,  1895,  and  was  opened  in  January  of 
1896.  It  is  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Residence,  and  the  two  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  covered  passage-way  thirty-four  feet  long. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  new  building  proper 
is  94  feet,  and  the  extreme  width  through  the 
hall  75  feet.  On  the  second  floor  the  chapel  is 
located,  and  two  large  class-rooms  which  can  be 
'  into  the  chapel  by  moans  of  folding 
The  latter  will  accommodate  over  500 
persons.  It  has  large  Gothic  windows  and  is  in 
every  way  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  erected.  The  front  elevation  of  the  building 
presents  an  imposing  appearance,  with  massive 
tower  and  turrets  and  a  spacious  entrance  to  its 
vestibule.  The  Residence  is  a  large,  substantial 
and  convenient  building  of  brick  and  cut  stone, 
with  a  total  length  of  230  feet,  including  wir.gs. 
It  was  erected  originally  for  College  purposes, 
and  is  located  in  a  quiet  and  healthy  part  of  the 
city.  During  the  summer  of  1S88  it  underwent 
a  thorough  system  of  repair,  a  fifth  storey  with 
new  roof  was  added,  a  new  steam-heating  appar- 
atus was  placed  throughout  the  whole  building, 
and  the  older  portions  were  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. The  Gymnasium  was  completed  in 
January  of  1896.  It  is  60x32  feet,  two  stories, 
with  gallery,  and    is    composed    of  brick  and 
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Trenton  limestone.     The  courses  of  study  in  the 
College  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  Collegiate  Course. 

Embodies  elective  Undergraduate  studies. 

2.  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation. 

In  Arts,  Civil  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine 
and  Theology. 

3.  Teachers'  Course. 

To  prepare  for  Teachers'  Examinations. 

4.  Preliminary  Course. 

As  prescribed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

5.  Business  College  Courses. 

Comprise  Theoretical  and  Practical  Book- 
keeping, Practical  English,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

6.  Musical  Courses  in  Musical  Academy. 
Comprise    Pianoforte  course.  Organ   course. 

Post-graduate  course  and  Voice  Culture. 

7.  Course  in  Fine  Arts. 
Embraces  Painting,  Drawing,  etc. 

8.  Course  in  Elocution. 

9.  Alexandra  Ladies'  College  Courses. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto.  This  historic 
institution — the  Eton  of  Canada — has  a  long  and 
interesting  record.  It  has  been  dealt  with  at 
length  in  a  volume  published  in  1893,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam  and  Mr. 
George  Dickson,  m.a.  The  following  facts  afford 
a  brief  summary  of  the  subject  and  are  taken 
partly  from  the  work  mentioned  and  partly  frcm 
a  useful  article  written  by  Mr.  \V.  Allan  Neilson, 
M.A.,  and  published  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  of 
August,  1893. 

The  story  of  Upper  Canada  College  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  the  annals  of  the  Province 
whose  old  name  it  bears  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  things  to  find 
the  germ  from  which  the  present  growth  has 
sprung.  After  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791 
was  passed,  bringing  into  existence  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada,  the  first  Parliament  met  at 
Newark,  now  Niagara.  This  Parliament  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  founding  of  a  Grammar 
School  in  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
Province  was  then  divided,  but  it  was  not  till  1S07 
that  anything  was  done  in  the  York  district  to 
make  the  Grammar  School  more  than  a  name. 
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In  that  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  O'Kill  Stuart 
opened  the  Home  District  Grammar  School, 
in  a  small  building  attached  to  his  house,  on  the 
corner  of  King  and  George  Streets.  This  School 
obtained  recognition  and  a  money  grant  from  the 
Provincial  Government ;  and  though  only  a  small, 
rude  building  of  one  room,  about  twenty-five 
feet  by  fifty,  we  realise  that  its  importance  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  when  we  read  that  it  afforded 
the  early  training  of  men  whose  names  are  so 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  Province  as 
those  of  William  Cawthra,  Alexander  Chewett, 
Charles  and  George  Boulton,  George  and  William 
Jarvis  and  John  Ridout.  In  1813  Dr.  Stuart 
resigned  his  charge  and  went  to  Kingston,  as 
Archdeacon  of  that  Diocese.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  District  School  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan, 
who,  before  coming  to  York,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Cornwall — the 
oldest  School  in  the  Province — and  whose  repu- 
tation he  did  much  to  create.  Through  his 
energy  and  originality,  he  not  only  put  new  life 
into  the  School  over  which  he  had  come  to  pre- 
side, but  formed  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the 
community  at  York. 

After  Mr.  Stuart  left,  the  School  was  removed 
to  a  building  near  the  corner  of  King  and  Yonge 
Streets,  and  it  was  held  there  till  a  new  building 
was  erected,  about  1816,  in  the  centre  of  the  lot 
lying  immediately  north  of  St.  James'  Cathedral. 
This  building,  usually  known  as  the  "  Old  Blue 
School,"  derived  its  name  from  the  slate  blue 
colour  with  which  it  was  painted.  It  was  a  two- 
story  fr^^me  building,  containing  one  large  plain 
school-room  on  the  ground  floor,  about  sixty 
feet  by  forty,  and  a  large  hall  upstairs  used  for 
lectures  and  the  like.  The  vigour  of  Dr.  Strachan's 
personality,  and  the  enlightened  nature  of  his 
ideas  on  the  objects  ar  i  methods  of  education, 
made  his  term  of  otiice  in  this  "  Old  Blue 
School  "  much  more  important  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Province  than  the  modest  pretensions 
of  the  building  itself  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
He  resigned  his  connection  with  the  institution 
in  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  General  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  Upper  Canada  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Armour,  m.a., 
of  Glasgow  University,  and  he  in  turn  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Phillips,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 


Meantime,    however,    a    new   Governor    had 
arrived  in  Upper  Canada  and  one  who  was  to 
bring  about  great  changes  in  educational  affairs. 
Sir  John  Colborne,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Corunna, 
had  been,  before  coming  to  Canada,  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
shown  great  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  resus- 
citation   of    Elizabeth   College    there,  an    old 
foundation  of  the  Virgin   Queen's,  which   had 
fallen  into  decay.    The  educational  zeal  which 
had  distinguished  him  at  home  was  maintained 
here,  and  at  his  request  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment resolved  on  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  and  a  university.     The  Governor 
himself  produced  a  scheme  for  the  new  college, 
and  wrote  to  Dr.  Jones,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  requested  him,  along 
with  a  master  at  Eton  and  a  master  at  Elizabeth 
College,  to  select  a  Principal  and  three  other 
masters  for  the  institution  he  was  about  to  found. 
Plans  for  the  school  building  and  the  masters' 
houses  were  drawn  up,  tenders  advertised   for, 
and  the  work  got  under  way.     The  site  chosen 
was  what  was  then  known  as  Russell  Square, 
now  as  the  Old  Upper  Canada  College  block,  and 
building  operations  were  begun  there  in  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1829.   During  the  same  autumn 
the  masters  from  England  arrived.     These  were 
the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  late  Fellow 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  first  Classical  Master, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Matthews,  m.a.,  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge;  second  Classical  Master,  the 
Rev.  W.  Boulton,  b.a.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Mathematical  Master,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dade,    m.a..    Fellow  of    Caius  College,   Cam- 
bridge.     The  other  members  of  the  staff  were 
the  Vice-Principal,  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  d.d.,  who 
had  been  head  of  the  "  Old  Blue  School  ";  Mr. 
J.  P.  de  la  Haye,  French  Master ;    Mr.  C  A. 
Barber  and  Mr.  J.  Padfleld,  who  taught  English, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Drury,  an  artist 
of  considerable  ability,  who  acted  as  drawing 
master.     The  Principal  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
£"600,  and  the  first   three   masters  £300   each, 
with  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders. 

When  these  gentlemen  arrived,  the  new  build- 
ing was  not  yet  ready,  so  the  old  District  School 
building  was  repaired  and  divided  into  several 
rooms,  to  serve  until  the  College  buildings  were 
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finished.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Blue  School  itself. 
Upper  Canada  College  was  first  opened  and, 
when  the  School  was  removed  to  its  own  build- 
ings on  Russell  Square,  the  furniture  and  part  of 
the  fittings  went  with  it  and  part  of  this  furniture 
is  still  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  present 
buildings  in  D*;er  Park,  These  facts  prove, 
beyond  dispute,  the  right  of  Upper  Canada 
College  to  consider  itself  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  original  Home  District  Grammar  School 
of  York,  and  the  representative  of  the  earliest 
educational  institutions  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 
The  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  had  set  aside, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  University  and  four 
Colleges  which    it   proposed   to   found,    500,000 


sell  the  remainder  of  the  lands  to  provide  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 

King's  College,  the  institution  with  which 
Upper  Canada  College  had  these  dealings,  was 
as  yet,  however,  merely  a  name,  and  did  not 
come  into  existence  for  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  latter.  During  that 
time  the  functions  of  the  proposed  University 
were  in  par^  fulfilled  by  the  wiinor  College,  as 
Sir  John  Colborne  sometimes  called  the  institu- 
tion which  he  had  established,  to  distinguish  it 
from  King's  College,  the  University  which  was 
to  follow.  In  its  seventh  form  Philosophy, 
Higher  Mathematics,  Hebrew,  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  other  University  subjects  were  actu- 


Upper  Ciinada  College  in  1829. 


acres  of  land,  half  of  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
University,  and  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  to 
each  of  the  Colleges.  The  other  three  Colleges 
never  came  into  existence,  and  their  grants 
lapsed  back  into  the  Crown  Lands  ;  and,  though 
66,000  acres  were  set  aside  for  Upper  Canada 
College,  this  was  for  some  time  unproductive 
and  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  all  to  ^^30,000, 
were  borrowed  from  the  funds  of  King's  College 
to  defray  the  working  expenses.  To  repay  this 
indebtedness  18,000  acres  of  Upper  Canada 
College  land  were  made  over  to  King's  College, 
and  the  Legislature  declared  the  former  free  of 
debt.     Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  to 


ally  taught.  When  King's  College  was  at  last 
founded,  Dr.  McCaul,  who  had  succeeded  Dr. 
Harris  as  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College  in 
1838,  became  first  President  of  the  University, 
and  the  upper  sixth  and  seventh  forms  of  the 
School  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  University. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
College  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1837  was  going  on,  and  the 
Reformers,  who  were  fighting  against  the 
"  Family  Compact,"  were  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  the  institution  where  many  of  the  sons 
of  their  opponents  were  being  educated.  The 
feeling  seems  to  have  been  mutual,  for  in  1837 
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the  College  boys  are  recorded  as  having  marched 
to  the   Government    House    and   offered   their 
services  in  putting  down  tiie  rebellion.     Gover- 
nor Sir  F.  Bond  Head  courteously  declined,  as 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  adult  volunteers,  and, 
having  been  treated  to  cake  and  wine  by  Lady 
Head,  the  boys  returned  to  their  books  with  the 
sense  of  having  done  their  duty  by  their  country. 
After   the    rebellion,    and    the    reforms    which 
followed  it,  the  College  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  party  institution,  and  it  is  now  again,  what  it 
was  intended  to  be  at  first,  a  national  institution 
for    the    training    of    boys    who    may    become 
leaders  in  the  varied  departments  of  public  life. 
How  peculiarly   Upper  Canada   College  has 
fulfilled  this  function  of  training  up  leaders  may 
be  realized  by  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  names  of 
her  Alumni.     They  abound  in  every   sphere  of 
life.     In   the    Army,  in  1893,  there  were  several 
Generals  ;  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
there  were  eight  old  College  boys ;  in  the  Senate 
there  were  four,  while  in  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures the  School  was  proportionally  represented. 
In  the  legal  profession  the  College  at  that  time 
claimed    six   Chief  Justices  and  fourteen  other 
Judges,  over  fifty  Queen's  Counsel  and  more  than 
one  hundred  barristers  and  attorneys  then  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  academic  world,  it  could  point  to  over 
thirty  former  pupils  holding  Professorial  Chairs, 
while  the  President  of  Toronto  University  was  a 
former  Head  Boy.     With  such  a  record  Upper 
Canada  College  claims,  with  some  justice,  to  be 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  leaders.     But 
the  significance  of  such  a  record  is  not  confined 
to  the  past  alone  ;  it  is  immensely  important  for 
the  present.    Ina  newcountrylike  Canada  men  are 
apt  to  slight  tradition,  but  there  are  few  influences 
in  connection  with  a  school  more  inspiring  than 
the  tradition  of  a  noble  past.     The  fact  of  having 
once  done  a  noble  deed,  it  has  been  well  said, 
forms  a  reason  for  being  always  noble,  and  the 
impulse  to  live  up  to  a  moral  tradition  makes 
itself  felt  in  boyhood  as  strongly  as  at  any  period. 
Thus,  the  past  history  of  Upper  Canada  College 
is  not  merely  something  to  look  back  upon  ;  it  is 
an  active  force,  giving  hope  and  promise  for  the 
future.    Dr.  McCaul  was  succeeded  in  1843  by  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Barron,  m.a.     Then  in  succession 
came  the  Rev.  William  Stennett,  d.d.  (1856-61) ; 


Mr.  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  M.A.  (1861-81) ;  Mr.  John 
Milne  Buchan,  m.a.  (1881-85).  Mr.  Buchan  died 
in  the  last  named  year  when  Mr.  George  Dickson, 
M.A.,  was  appointed.  He  held  the  post  until 
1896,  when  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin,  M.A.,  ll.d., 
became  Principal.  In  the  following  year  Dr. 
Parkin  was  made  a  c.m.g.  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  recognition  of  his  previous  services  to 
Imperial  unity. 

In  1867,  the  accommodation  having  been  found 
too  limited,  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings 
of  1829,  which  greatly  improved  them,  both  in 
appearance  and  convenience.  The  College,  how- 
ever, again  outgrew  its  habitation,  and  in  18S7 
the  Legislature  decided  to  choose  a  site  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  rebuild 
there.  Accordingly,  with  the  money  endowments 
of  the  School,  a  large  piece  of  land  was  bought 
in  Deer  Park,  and  a  splendid  structure  erected 
there.  This  was  opened  in  September,  1891. 
The  new  building  is  a  large,  red  brick  structure, 
with  a  foundation  of  brown.  Credit  Valley  stone. 
Entering  by  the  massive,  central  doorway,  there 
are  seen  two  main  corridors  leading  off  to  the 
left  and  right  from  the  entrance  hall.  To  the 
right  are  the  reception  room,  the  library  and  the 
dining  hall;  to  the  left  on  the  ground  floor  and 
first  floor,  the  class-rooms,  cheerful,  well-lighted 
apartments,  with  a  desk  for  each  pupil.  On  the 
first  floor,  immediately  above  the  entrance  and 
under  the  tower,  is  the  great  assembly  hall, 
where  the  school  meets  for  prayers  every  morn- 
ing. The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  founder,  Sir  John  Colborne  (Lord 
Seaton),  portraits  of  former  Principals,  and  mas- 
sive walnut  boards,  with  the  names  of  Head  Boys 
and  former  pupils  who  have  achieved  scholastic 
distinction.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is 
occupied  with  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  (each  fur- 
nished for  one  or  two  boys),  and  the  rooms  of  the 
resident  masters.  Six  of  the  staff,  besides  the 
Principal  and  Dean,  reside  in  the  boarding  house, 
each  having  charge  of  a  **  house  "  or  "  flat,"  with 
twenty  or  thirty  boys  under  his  immediate 
supervision.  In  the  basement  are  well  fitted 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  amphitheatre, 
which  is  used  for  a  Science  lecture-room. 

The  College  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam  from  the  engiiAe-room  in  the  central 
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basement.  Behind  the  building  thereisala.rgeskat- 
ing  rink,  and  a  gymnasium,  eighty  feet  by  forty 
feet,  a  reading-room,  and  a  swimmmg  bath.  The 
grounds,  which  cover  about  thirty  acrts,  are  laid 
out  for  cricket,  football,  and  tennis,  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  race-track.  Thus,  very  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  occupation  of  the  boys' 
time  outside  of  school  hours,  and  to  their  physi- 
cal development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session 
each  boy  is  measured,  weighed,  and  examined 
by  the  College  doctor,  with  a  view  to  directing 
the  physical  exercise  to  be  taken  by  him.  In  the 
lower  forms  physical  drill  has  a  regular  place  in 
the  School  time-table.  The  principal  games  of 
the  School  are,  in  the  autumn  term,  football ;  in 
the  winter  term,  hocky ;  in  the  summer  term, 
cricket  and  tennis.  A  College  magazine,  a  rifle 
company  and  a  camera  club,  all  of  them  flourish- 
ing, suggest  some  of  the  other  means  of  recreation 
in  vogue  among  the  stiidents. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  consists  of 
three  classical  masters,  three  mathematical  mas- 
ters, two  modern  language  masters,  two  English 
masters,  two  commercial  masters,  a  science  mas- 
ter, a  drawing  master,  two  music  masters  and 
the  physical  instructor.  The  old  classical  course, 
which  has  characterized  the  School  from  the 
beginning,  is  still  maintained,  but  the  student 
has  the  option  of  a  modern  or  scicntiiic  course,  or 
a  commercial  course.  The  honour  lists  of  the 
University  in  recent  years  have  given  evidence 
that  in  scholarship,  at  least.  Upper  Canada  College 
shows  no  sign  of  falling  below  the  standard  which 
it  attained  for  so  many  years.  In  many  cases 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  parents  to 
send  their  children  from  home  to  be  educated, 
and  the  legislature  has  only  done  its  duty  in 
providing  for  such  cases.  But  necessity  is  not 
the  only  reason  to  be  urged  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  residential  School.  An  able  writer  in  an 
American  magazine  has  said  of  such  schools  in 
England  that : 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich 
Englishman  flnds  for  his  children  in  the  great 
public  schools  the  best  antidote  for  the  enervat- 
ing influence  of  wealth.  These  schools  have  long 
been,  and  are,  the  real  salvation  of  the  upper 
class  of  English  society.  Here,  a  boy  drops  rank, 
wealth,  luxury  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  these  years  lives  among 
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his  equals  in  an  atmosphere  of  steady  discipline 
which  compels  a  simple  and  hardy  life,  and  in  a 
community  where  the  prizes  and  the  applauses 
are  divided  about  equally  between  mental  energy 
and  physical  vigour.  Here,  respect  and  obedi- 
ence become  habitual  to  him,  he  learns  to  regard 
the  rights  of  others  and  to  defend  his  own,  to 
stand  upon  his  feet  in  the  most  democratic  of  all 
societies — a  public  residential  school.  Above  all, 
he  escapes  the  mental  and  moral  suffocation 
from  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  guard 
boys  in  rich  and  luxurious  homes." 

The  Rev.  John  HcCaul,  D.D ,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
1837,  in  Dublin,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
student  at  Trinity  College.  His  brother  became 
an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  and  filled  the  Chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  in  King's 
College,  London.  Dr.  McCaul  took  the  classical 
gold  medal  of  Trinity  College  and  afterwards 
became  classical  tutor  and  examiner.  In  1824 
he  became  a  Scholar  of  the  University,  taking 
his  B.A.  in  1825,  hii.  m.a.  in  1829,  and  his  ll.d. 
in  1835.  In  November,  1838,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College  from  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1839.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  King's 
College,  Toronto,  and  Professor  of  Classics, 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1849  he  became 
President  of  University  College  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  first 
President  of  King's  College  was  the  late  Bishop 
Strachan,  whom  Dr.  McCaul  thus  succeeded  in 
the  re-modelled  institution. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  really  largely  a  record  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  McCaul,  who  used  during  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  all  the  great  talents  and 
energy  of  which  he  was  possessed  for  the 
advancement  of  its  best  interests.  He  was  a 
man  who  possessed  oratorical  powers  in  a  high 
degree  and  was  essentially  classical  in  his  mode 
of  speaking.  In  lecturing  he  adopted  an  easy 
and  interesting  style,  and  often  interspersed 
anecdotes  and  familiar  illustrations  to  make 
clear  his  meaning.  He  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  composer  as  well  as  a  vocalist. 
An  anthem  composed  by  him  on  the  following 
verses  of  the  41st  Psalm  attained  great  pop- 
ularity : 
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"Blessed  is  he  that  considcreth  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble.  The  Lord  preserve  him  and  keep  him 
alive  that  he  may  be  blessed  upon  earth  ;  and 
deliver  not  Thou  him  into  the  will  of  his 
enemies.  The  l^ord  comfort  him  when  he  lieth 
sick  upon  his  bed  ;  make  Thou  all  his  bed  in  his 
sickness." 

Dr.  McCaul  was  much  relied  upon  to  preside 
on  important  public  occasions,  and  to  arrange 
irrogrammesfor  functions  and  festivals,  and  these 
duties  he  performed  with  remarkable  success. 
He  was  always  a  fervent  champion  of  University 
rights,  and  a  powerful  pamphlet  which  he  pub- 
lished was  largely  instrumental  in  preventing 
disendowment  at  the  time  when  that  measure 
was  proposed.  Among  the  students  of  the 
University,  Dr.  McCaul  was  exceedingly  popular 
and  was  as  considerate  to  the  trembling  "  fresh- 
man "  who  came  into  his  presence  for  the  first 
time  as  to  his  most  accomplished  pupil.  As  a 
classical  author  he  was  well  known  both  in 
Canada  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  published  works :  "  Remarks, 
Explanatory  and  Illustrated,  on  the  Terentian 
Metres,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  etc.,  of 
Ancient  Comedy,"  Dublin,  1828;  "The  Metres 
of  the  Greek  Tragedies  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated," Dublin,  1828;  "  Dionysius  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime,  with  English  notes,"  Dublin,  1829  ; 
"Selections  from  Lucian,  with  English  notes," 
Dublin,  1829;  "  Horatii  Flacci  Satinre  et  Epis- 
tolae,  Textum  recognovit,  intisque  cum  alionum 
tum  sills  instruxit,"  Dublin,  1833;  "The  First 
Book  of  the  Histories  of  Thucydides,  etc.,  with 
explanatory  and  critical  Notes,"  Dublin,  1834; 
"Remarks  in  the  Course  of  Classical  Study"; 
"  Scansion  of  the  Hecuba  and  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides," Dublin,  1836  ;  "  The  Metres  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  explained,"  Dublin,  1838;  "Love  to 
God  and  our  Neighbour,"  a  sermon,  Toronto, 
1S40;  "  Britanno- Roman  Inscriptions  with  criti- 
cal Notes,"  Toronto  and  London,  1863. 

Dr.  McCaul's  edition  of  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace  in  one  volume  is  a  very  useful 
book,  which  has  been  extensively  used  by  sub- 
sequent Editors.  Itcontains  much  of  the  infor- 
mation scattered  through  a  number  of  other 
books  with  some  very  happy  translations.  On 
Latin  inscriptions  Dr.   McCaul  was  considered 


one  of  the  best  authorities,  and  his  method 
of  translation  was  exceedingly  good.  His 
Convocational  addresses  were  marked  by  elo- 
quence, grace  and  dignity,  and  on  one  famous 
occasion,  when  the  memorial  window  to  the 
men  of  the  University  Company  of  the  Queen's 
Own  who  had  fallen  at  Ridgeway  was  being 
unveiled,  he  made  a  most  impressive  oration. 
A  distinction  which  gave  him  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion at  the  time  was  a  membership  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  one  of  the  first  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  his  other  literary  labours,  Dr.  McCaul  edited 
The  Ma[>le  Leaf,  an  annual  Canadian  publication, 
and  contributed  largely  to  The  Anglo-American 
Magazine,  published  in  Toronto  from  1852  to  1S55, 
as  well  as  to  The  Canadian  Journal,  a  monthly 
publication.  He  was  President  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  from  1S62  to  1864  and  was  President 
of  the  Toronto  Philharmonic  Society  at  itsoriginal 
inception  and  subsequent  revival.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  April,  1887,  the  Toronto  Mail 
referred  to  his  life  and  work  in  the  following 
term.s : 

"  There  are  few  names  more  illustrious  in  Can- 
adian history  than  that  of  the  late  learned  Presi- 
dent of  University  College.  Comingto  thiscountry 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
population  of  Upper  Canada  but  little  exceeded 
the  population  of  the  City  of  Toronto  to-day, 
he  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  this  Province 
from  the  condition  of  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant colony  to  the  position  of  an  important 
commonwealth.  And,  while  those  in  the  political 
field  have  busied  themselves  in  developing  the 
material  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  occupied  himself  with 
unrivalled  brilliancy  and  unexampled  success 
in  the  not  less  important  mission  of  promoting 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  mental  culture. 
So  intimately  is  his  name  associated  with  the 
cause  of  education  amongst  us,  that  a  biography 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  McCaul  would  to  a  very 
large  extent  be  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  University  training  in  Ontario.  For  over 
forty  years  he  devoted  talents  and  acquirements 
of  tlie  highest  order  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  University  education  on  a  broad  and  per- 
manent basis.  He  never  failed  to  point  out 
to  his  students  and  to  the  public  that  the 
value  of  a  University  degree  depended  entirely 
on  the  standard  required  to  obtain  it;  and 
though,  in  a  young  country,  the  temptation 
was  great  to  attract  numbers  to  his  class-rooms 
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by  offering  tlie  inducement  of  cheap  degrees, 
he  steadfastly  purposed  in  his  heart  to  niake  the 
degree  of  a  graduate  in  Toronto  University 
i.qual  to  a  degree  obtained  in  any  of  the  older 
Universities  in  Europe,  and  he  firmly  resisted 
overy  attempt  made  to  lower  the  standard 
in  his  own  department,  and  so  far  as  he  could 
in  all  the  departments,  of  the  University  course. 
Of  his  success  as  a  teacher  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  speak.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  encomium  from  us." 

The  Rev.  Donald  Harvey  MacVicar,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 

was  born  at  Cainpbelltown,  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1831.  Early  in  life  he  came  to  Can- 
ada with  his  parents,  who  settled  in  Kent  County, 
Ontario.  His  education  consisted  of  schooling 
by  a  private  tutor  who  prepared  him  for  the 
Toronto  Academy,  from  which  he  passed  to  the 
University  and  then  to  Knox  College  in  the 
autumn  of  1855.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  and 
early  in  the  course  of  his  studies  gave  promise  of 
future  eminence.  In  1859  he  graduated  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Toronto,  after  being  engaged  in  mission  work 
in  Collingwood  during  the  previous  year.  Calls 
from  vacant  congregations — Collingwood,  Erin, 
Brantford,  Toronto — came  to  him,  but  were  re- 
fused, and  he  accepted  one  from  Knox  Church, 
Guelph.  His  pastorate  there  only  lasted  one 
year,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Donald  Eraser,  as  minister  of  Cot<5  Street 
Free  Church,  Montreal,  when  Dr.  Eraser  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church,  London. 

In  this  pastorate  Mr.  MacVicar  continued  for 
nearly  eight  years,  until  in  1668  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  few  students,  no  money,  and  no 
building.  It  was  a  College  only  in  charter,  but 
he  took  hold  of  the  work  in  all  earnestness  and 
faith.  During  four  years  he  was  the  only  Pro- 
fessor ;  and  a  room  in  the  basement  of  Erskine 
Church — traditionally  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  students  as  "the  cellar" — was  the 
only  academy.  Now,  the  stately  and  commo- 
dious pile  of  buildings  which  adorn  the  mountain 
slope  adjoining  McGill  University  on  the  west 
side  would  do  credit  to  any  Church.  The  Lib- 
rary  contains  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valu- 


able theological  books  on  the  continent.  Its 
dining  hall,  lecture  rootns,  dormitories  for  seventy 
students,  with  the  Principal's  residence  and  the 
convocation  hall  (the  gift  of  Mr.  David  Morrice) 
make  up  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most 
desirable  of  modern  College  residences.  The 
staff  now  consists  of  several  Professors  and  four 
lecturers,  besides  a  classical  and  mathematical 
tutor  resident  in  the  buildings,  and  over  two 
himdred  students  have  passed  from  its  halls  into 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 

Always  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
French-Canadian  evangelists  Dr.  MacVicar  or- 
ganised a  department  in  the  College  for  the 
training  of  French-Canadian  ministers.  He 
served  also  for  many  years  as  a  Protestant 
School  Commissioner,  becoming  President  of 
the  Board  in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assemby  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.  He  has  lectured  on 
Logic  and  Ethics  before  the  Ladies'  Educational 
Association,  Montreal,  and  was  for  a  season  a 
Lecturer  on  Logic  in  McGill  University.  He 
has  attended  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Councils  in 
Edinburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Glasgow,  respec- 
tively, and  taken  an  active  part  in  their  dis- 
cussions. He  has  been  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Teachers'  Association  of  Quebec,  and  has 
received  the  Hon.  degree  of  ll.d.  from  McGill 
University  (1870),  and  of  d.d.  from  Knox  College 
(1883).  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, and  Vice-President  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance.  In  addition  to  his  works  on  Primary 
and  Advanced  Arithmetic,  both  of  which  have 
become  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  he  is 
the  author  of  "  The  Office  and  Work  of  Elders  "; 
of  papers  on  "  The  Catholicity  of  Presbyter- 
ianism";  and  of  lectures  on  "Inspiration," 
"  Miracles,"  "The  Constitution  of  the  Church," 
"The  Sabbath  Law,"  "Modern  Scepticism," 
"Moral  Culture,"  "The  Teacher  in  his  Study 
and  Class-room,"  and  "  Hindrances  and  Helps 
to  Presbyterianism."  A  short  time  ago  Dr. 
MacVicar  declined  a  call  to  South  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  annum. 
In  1893,  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years' 
service  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  he  was 
presented  by  citizens  and  students  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address  and  a  purse  of  §4,000. 
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The  Rev.  Alexander  HaoKniffht,  D.D.,  Prin 
cipul  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  N.S., 
was  born  in  Ayrsliirc,  Scotland,  about  1823. 
During  the  four  years  he  spent  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  he  distinguished  himself  in  Logic, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  carrying 
off  the  various  prices  awarded.  His  theological 
training  was  obtained  at  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  the  years  1845  to  1849. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  in 
1855  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church 
appointed  him  to  the  position  of  Hebrew  teacher 
at  Halifax  Free  College.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city  he  received  a  call  to  St.  James' 
Church,  Dartmouth,  N.S.,  and  was  inducted  in 
1857.  From  that  time  until  1868  he  performed 
the  double  duties  of  pastor  and  professor,  but  in 
the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  charge  and  taught 
Exegetics  in  addition  to  Hebrew  in  the  College. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  King  as  Professor  of  Syste- 
matic Theology  in  1871,  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1877,  and  in  1878,  after  the  complete  union 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  nt  Halifax,  and  held  that 
office   until   his   death    in  the  year   1894 — after 

Name. 

Universities. 

University  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.B.. 

McGill  University,  Montreal, Quj 

Dalhousie  College  and  University,  Halifax 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Victoria  University,  Toronto 

University  of  Acadia,  Wolfville,  N.S 

University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston 

University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Que... 

University  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ont 

Laval  University,  Quebec 

University  of  Mount  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N. 

University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man 

University  of  St.  FrancoisXavierColl.,  Antigonish,N, 

McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Colleges. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto 

Knox  College,  Toronto 


thirty-nine  years'  connec  with  the  College. 
He  forced  himself  to  the  c  'i  .pletion  of  tho  year's 
work,  finished  his  lectures  before  he  retired 
to  his  chamber,  and  even  examined  the  students' 
papers  after  he  was  unable  to  visit  the  College 
halls.  He  died,  literally  in  the  harness  and  in 
the  zenith  of  his  usefulness.  Dr.  MacKnight  was 
a  man  of  fine  intellectual  power,  an  able  and 
impressive  preacher  and  an  instructor  of  a  very 
high  order.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  always 
commanded  the  deepest  respect,  and  received 
the  lavish  affection  of  the  students  under  his 
care  and  of  the  Faculty  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  In  character  he  was  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  men.  Gentle  and  generous,  kind, 
courteous  and  obliging,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  mind  was  singularly  clear 
and  comprehensive  in  its  grasp.  He  was  a  born 
student,  and  his  scholarship  was  as  wide  and 
thorough  as  his  reading    was  extensive. 

Statistics  of  the  Higrher  Educational  Institu- 
tions. The  following  synopsis  is  of  value,  al- 
though not  complete  in  itself.  Many  of  the 
details  are  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  Section, 
but  a  summary  is  nevertheless  often  valuable  for 
reference  : 


Date  ol 
Foundation 
nr  Charter. 


1788 
1800 
1813 
I821 
1827 
1836 
1838 
184I 

1843 
1848 

1852 


Endowment. 

$ 
155,000 
8,844 

3,400,000 
423,000 

1,042,000 
325.000 
100,000 
400,000 
112,165 


Value 

of  Property 

Owned. 

$ 
250,000 


1,900,000 
500,000 

1,800,000 
280,000 
100,000 
125,000 
162,600 


B. 


750.000   

1852  1,000,000 

1862   120,000  115,000 

1877   150,000   

1854   

1887   


Income. 

$ 

9,000 
12,000 

145,000 
28,000 

140,000 
24,000 
12,000 
40,000 
21,130 
46,000 
30,000 


1852 
1844 


240,000    470,000    18,000 


Number 

of 
Students 
(About). 

30 

60 

1250 

361 

1269 

234 
142 

181 

463 
350 
235 
160 
320 
101 

120 
119 
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Date  of 
Name.  Kimndation 

or  Charier. 
Coi.LK(iKS. 

Assumption  College,  Sandwich,  Ont 1854 

Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  Que 1867 

Presbyterian  College,  Winnipeg,  Man 1870 

Presbyterian  College,  Halifax,  N.S 1820 

Wesieyan  College,  Montreal   1873 

Methodist  College,. Winnipeg,  Man 1888 

St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg,  Man 1820 

St.  Boniface  College,  Winnipeg,  Man 1820 

Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Ont i860 

Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Ont 1877 

Albert  College,  Belleville,  Ont 1857 

Stanstead  Wesieyan  College,  Stanstead,  Que 1872 

St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  Que 1854 

Classical  Colleges,  Quebec — Affiliated  to  Laval. 

Chicoutimi  1873 

Joliette 1846 

L'Assomption 1832 

Levis  '. 1853 

Nicolet 1803 

Rigaud  (Vandreuil)    1850 

Rimouski 1854 

Sherbrooke 1875 

Ste.  Anne  (Kamouraska)  1827 

Ste.  Hyacinthe  1816 

Ste.  Laurent  (Jacques  Cartier)  1847 

Ste.  Marie  De  Monnoir  (Rouville) 1853 

Ste.  Marie,  Montreal 1848 

Ste.  Therese  (Terrebonne)  1827 

Three  Rivers  i860 

College  of  Montreal 1767 

Seminary  of  Quebec 1663 

Ladies'  Colleges. 

Wesieyan  Ladies' College,  Hamilton i860 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  London '. 1869 

Brantford  Ladies' College,  Brantford,  Ont 1874 

Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby,  Ont 1874 

Demill  Ladies'  College,  Oshawa 1876 

Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont 1881 

Agricultural  Colleges,  Etc. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Guelph,  Ont 1S74 

Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  Truro,  N.S 1S85 

School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  Ont.    (Govern- 
ment grant)    1877 

School  of  Agriculture,  L'Assomption,  Que 

School  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  Que 1S59 


Knduwinent. 
$ 

225,000 
15,000 

120,000 
50,000 


160,000 
63,290 

75,000 
15,000 


Value 

(if  rrop'crty 

Uwiicd. 

$ 
110,000 

160,000 

50,000 


Iiieiiiiie. 

$ 
25,000 

150,000 

15,000 


60,000    6,000 


3-'5 

\uml)er 

of 
Stiidvnts 
(Alxiut). 

'75 

84 

«7 

JO 

71 


ii 


60,000 
50,000 
200,000 
65,000 
75,000 
20,000 
2,900 

85,000 

75.494 
90,000 

179,817 

255,000 

70,000 

52,600 
100,000 
175,000 
200,000 
129,000 

62,000 
303,000 
130,000 

97.500 
No 


12,000 
25,000 
10,000 

10,000 
3,000 


5.135 
11,205 
12,360 

11.358 
10,724 
15,000 

5.435 

4,287 

10,837 

21,500 

24,800 

7.794 
35.000 

15-961 
10,300 

Returns. 

do 


80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
55.000 
go,ooo 

340.900 


105 
120 
40 
250 
149 
no 


126 

303 
315 
331 

267 
272 

128 

237 
228 

335 
466 

190 
501 
257 
235 


17,000  144 
30,000  100 
20,000  70-140 
22,000  150 
14,000  138 
25,000   170 


8,800 


18,564 
1,967 


4.500 
4,000 


135 
25 


24 


iv. 


J-" 
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The  Rev.  John  Mark  King,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  the  Manitoba  (Presbyterian)  College,  was  born 
at  Yotholme,  Roxburghshire,  on  May  25th,  1829. 
lie  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University  as  an 
M.A.  with  honours  in  Mathetnatics  in  1854,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Edinburgh  I'resbytery,  in  1855.  In  his 
theological  studies  he  had  been  directed  by  men 
whose  names  are  still  household  words  in  Scot- 
land— Principal  Brown,  Professors  Eadie,  Mc- 
Michael,  Lindsay  and  Harpor.  He  also  attemled 
lectures  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  where  Mueller 
and  other  eminent  men  held  forth.  lie  wms 
sent  to  Canada  by  his  Church  in  1856,  and 
for  twelve  months  laboured  amongst  the  mission 
stations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  Columbus,  inthe  Presbytery 
of  Whitby,  and  he  occupied  the  pastorate  tliere 
from  1857  to  1863.  Then  he  came  to  Toronto 
and  took  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Gould 
Street,  now  St.  James'  Square  congreg.it ion, 
where  he  ministered  for  over  twenty  years. 
His  work  in  this  charge  became  known  through- 
out the  Church  in  Canada  and  the  singular 
success  which  marked  his  occupancy  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Dr.  King  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1883.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  at  its  formation  ; 
a  valued  Examiner  of  Knox  College  and  a 
valuable  member  of  the  local  Presbytery. 

He  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Manitoba 
College,  Winnipeg,  October  31,  18S3,  and 
on  leaving  for  his  new  home  was  presented  by  his 
congregation  with  a  purse  of  $1,000,  a  gold  watch 
and  an  oil  portrait  of  himself — the  latter  for  his 
wife.  Besides  being  Principal  of  the  College 
he  is  Lecturer  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
and  German,  and  Professor  of  Theology,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Exegesis.  The  degree  of  d.d.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
in  1S82.  Dr.  King  was  very  strongly  opposed 
to  any  coercion  of  Manitoba  during  the  many 
discussions  upon  the  School  question  in  1895-6. 

Queen's  University  and  the  Sectarian  Contro- 
versy. The  famous  and  prolonged  controversy 
in  Upper  Canada  upon  the  question  of  religious 
tests  and  restrictions  inthe  institutions  of  higher 


learning  is  well  described,  so  far  as  Queen's 
University  was  concerned,  in  the  work  upon 
Canadian  Universities  published  by  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross  in  l8()6.  He  also  deals  with  the 
competition  early  encountered  by  Queen's: 

"  In  accordance  with  tiiu  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  appointed  as  its  first  Principal  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Liddell,  and  under  him  the 
College  (Queen's)  was  opened  in  1842.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Trustees,  taking 
occasion  from  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  King's  College  in  Toronto,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  they  had  'no  wish  to  appear  to  stand 
in  an  attitude  of  rivalry  to  that  institution,'  but 
rather  to  help  it  forward  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  that  they  were  ready  'tocor.cur  in  any  enact- 
ment that  would  empower  them  to  limit  Queen's 
College  to  the  department  of  theological  instruc- 
tion' and  authorize  its  removal  to  Toronto,  pro- 
vided the  Professors  of  Queen's  College  were 
allowed  a  fair  influence  in  the  administration 
of  King's  College.  Early  in  1843  the  Board 
appointed  a  deputation  to  lay  its  views  before 
the  King's  College  Council.  These  were  embodied 
in  a  written  statement  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Strachan  as  its  President,  but  he  declined 
to  lay  them  before  the  Council.  The  Board 
of  Queen's  College  warmly  supported  Mr. 
Draper's  University  Bill  of  1845,  and,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Cathcart's  letter  in  the  following  year, 
it  argued  earnestly  for  the  passage  of  some 
measure  which  would  create  a  Provincial  non- 
sectarian  University,  with  the  various  theological 
colleges  incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  it,  each 
having  its  own  corporate  existence  and  internal 
management. 

In  the  same  communication  the  Board  pressed 
its  claim  for  the  endowment  of  a  Theological 
Chair,  basing  it  (i)  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1828; 
(2)  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  Univer- 
sity Bill  of  1837;  (3)  on  the  instruction  given 
by  Lord  Glenelg  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
in  the  same  year;  (4)  on  Section  15  of  the  Act 
of  1840  establishing  the  University  at  Kingston; 
(5)  on  the  opinion  of  the  L:ivv  Officers  of  the 
Crown  on  the  Queen's  College   Charter,  to  the 
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effect  tliat  tho  Lof,'islaturc  was  free  to  pasH  sub- 
sequent uiiHcttiiciits  ruspcctiiiK  the  University 
funds;  and  (6)  on  promises  niudu  by  parties 
representing  the  Government  of  Canada,  tbat 
yueen's  College  should  obtain  from  the  funds 
of  King's  College  the  sum  of  jTi.ooo  per  annum. 
The  University  Hill  failed  in  1846,  as  it  had 
failed  in  1845,  anil,  by  tho  time  thr*  University 
Act  of  1849  was  passed,  the  institution  had 
become  too  deeply  rooted  at  Kingston  to  be 
easily  transplanted.  The  representatives  of 
Queen's  University  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation  for  a  share  in  the  endowment  of  the 
Provincial  University,  consequent  on  the  pro- 
vision in  the  University  Act  of  185J  that  the 
surplus  revenues  derived  from  that  endowment 
should  goto  forma  fund  which  Parliament  might 
apply  to  the  promotion  of  Higher  Education. 
Convinced  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1861  that  all  hope  of  financial  advantage 
from  this  source  was  vain,  the  authorities 
of  Queen's  devoted  their  energies  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success  to  procuring  funds 
wherewith  to  endow  their  University,  and  provide 
it  with  improved  accommodation. 

The  early  development  of  Queen's  College  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  separation  which  took 
place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  con- 
sequent upon  the  Disruption  of  1844  in  Scotland. 
The  section  which  sympathized  with  the  Free 
Church  in  the  Mother  Country  took  for  its  name 
'The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 'the  section 
which  sympathised  with  the.  Establishment  re- 
tained as  its  title 'The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.' The  former  found  itself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and,  after  this  had  been  done  for 
some  time  without  any  incorporation,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1858  creating  for  this  purpose  a  cor- 
porate body  under  the  name  of  '  Knox  College,' 
which  associated  itself  closely  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Under  the  same  auspices,  'The 
Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal '  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1865,  and  it  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  close  connection  w.th 
McGill  University.  More  of  a  competitor  for  the 
support  of  that  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  to  which  Queen's  College  belonged 


was  Morrin  College,  founded  at  Quebec  in  1S61, 
and  incorporated  by  Act  of  tliu  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of '  increasing  and  rendering 
more  perfect  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the 
youth  generally,  and  especially  those  who  may 
devote  themselves  to  tho  ministry,'  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Church  of  C'anada  in  connexion  with  tho 
Church  of  Scotland,  'a  liberal  and  enlightened 
education.' 

Some  improveme  nt  in  the  position  of  Queen's 
University  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  re-iinioii 
of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  1875,  and  of  the 
more  effective  organization  conferred  on  it  by  an 
Act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  passed  in  that 
year.  This  statute  enacts  that  tho  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  shall  continue  in  force  except  as 
'modified  or  changed'  by  the  Act  itself.  It 
places  the  University  in  relations  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada  similar  to  those  which 
it  formerly  held  to  '  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,' and  continues  the 'ministers  and  members' 
of  the  Church  as  'corporators'  of  tho  College. 
No  change  is  made  by  the  Act  in  the  composition 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  it  is  provided  that 
as  vacancies  occur  they  shall  be  filled,  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Board  by  the  exercise 
of  co-optation.  Tho  Trustees  are  authorized  to 
appoint  the  Vice- Principal;  provision  is  made  for 
the  election  of  a  Chancellor  by  the  Alumni ;  and  the 
Principal  is  declared  to  be  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
ex-officio.  The  Senate  is  authorized  to  pass  by- 
laws, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  '  touching  any  matter  or  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  conditions  on  which  degrees  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Faculties  may  be  conferred.'  A 
new  body,  the  '  University  Council,'  is  created 
with  certain  advisory  functions;  it  is  composed 
of  (i)  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  (z) 
the  members  of  the  Senate;  and  (3)  'as  many 
graduates  or  Alumni  as  shall  be  equal  in  number 
to  these  aforesaid  members  taken  together.'  the  last 
named  being  eligible  by  thevoteof  registered  gradu- 
ates and  Alumni  of  the  College.  As  under  the 
Charter,  the  Board  of  Trustees  controls  all  prop- 
erty and  revenues  and  makes  all  appointments, 
while  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  students  in  attendance. 

In  consequence  of  the  deci'^ion  of  the  Imperial 
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Privy  Council  in  u  cubu  ^Tuvvin^;  uut  uf  thu  uniun 
of  tlio  Prcsb) turiati  Cliuichcs,  a  doubt  was  cuitt 
oil  tlio  coniputcncy  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
to  pass  the  Act  uf  1874,  and  in  the  Session  of  i88a 
the  Uoniinion  Parliumunt  pussoil  a  statute  re- 
enactini;  it  in  substance  for  the  purpose  of  setting; 
the  doubt  at  rest.  The  same  Purhurncnt,  in 
1889,  passed  an  Act  providing  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Trustees  by  the  ailditiun  of 
five  re|)rcsentative9  chosen  by  tlio  University 
Council,  and  expressly  declaring  that  'it  shall  not 
be  necessary  that  any  Trustee  elected  by  the 
Council  be  u  nu-niber  uf  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,  ur  that  any  Trustee  hereafter  elected 
make  or  subscribe  any  religious  declaratiun  or 
formula  whatever ',  before  entering  on  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  such.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided in  the  statute  that  'all  Professors,  other 
than  those  in  the  Theological  Isiculty,  shall  sub- 
scribe any  such  formula,  declaratory  of  their 
religious  belief,  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
time  to  time  prescribe.'  As  the  graduates  of  the 
University  form  a  majority  of  the  Council,  this 
Act  practically  gives  them  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing five  Trustees,  and  it  also  enables  them  to 
choose  as  their  representatives  persons  belunging 
to  any  religious  Denomination." 

The  Very  Rev.  George  Monro   Grant,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Principal  of  Queen's  University 
and  College,  Kingston,  was  born  in  i8j5  at 
Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia.  A  few  years  later 
the  family  removed  to  Pictou,  where  Dr.  Grant 
was  educated  at  the  Pictou  Academy  until  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  attend  the  West  River 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  taught  during  the  vacations,  and, 
after  two  years,  was  elected  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  as  one  of  four  bursars 
to  be  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  order 
to  be  fitted  for  the  ministry.  There  he  passed 
some  years  of  exceptionally  clever  work,  and  in 
the  end  came  out  first  in  Classics,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Chemistry,  and  carried  off  the  Lord 
Rector's  pri^e  of  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  essay 
on  Hmdoo  Literature  and  Philosophy.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  November,  i860, 
returned  to  his  native  Province  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  a  missionary  in  the 


County  of  I'ictou.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  CJeorgetown,  P.  E.  L,  and  in  May,  i86j, 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pasturate  uf  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Halifax,  where  ho  remained  for  fourteen 
years.  While  in  Halifax  Dr.  Grant  became  a 
Director  of  Dalhousie  College,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  a  member  of  various  cor*- 
mittees  of  Presbytery  and  Synud,  and  Chairman, 
Secretary  or  member  of  many  benevolent  Socie- 
ties. Ho  was  also  an  earnest  advocate  uf  union 
amongst  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  when 
thu  final  union  was  consummated,  he,  as  Modera- 
tor of  the  Synod  of  thu  Maritime  Provinces,  sub- 
scribed the  articles  in  its  name.  In  1874  he  had 
accompanied  tho  present  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
in  his  celebrated  journey  overland  to  British  Col- 
umbia, atid  in  the  following  year  published 
"  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  a  valuable  and  interesting 
work  which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  career  of  lite- 
rary labours. 

In  1877  Dr.  Grant  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  and  given  the 
degree  of  u.u.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government 
grant  from  his  University  soon  after  Confeder- 
ation, the  finances  of  that  institution  had  been 
for  some  years  in  a  most  depressed  state.  He  at 
once  set  to  work  to  raise  an  ciulowment  fund, 
and  succeeded  in  collecting  the  sum  uf  $150,000, 
to  which  he  has  since  added  more  than  $250,000. 
His  duties  as  Principal  include  the  financial 
supervision  of  the  College,  the  arrangement  of 
the  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  faculties  and 
his  labours  as  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology. 
Principal  Grant  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
public  man,  as  a  liberal  religious  teacher  and 
thinker,  as  an  eloquent  advocate  of  a  higher  and 
better  national  life  and  politics,  as  an  exponent 
of  closer  Imperial  unity.  He  favours  a  union  of 
all  the  great  Protestant  Churches  in  Ca.iada. 
He  supported  in  Nova  Scotia  those  who  advo- 
cated and  carried  free  schools,  favoured  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  and  helps  every 
movement  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  Canadian 
sentiment,  the  extension  of  trade  on  British 
lines,  and  the  promotion  of  closer  relations 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland.  In 
addition   to   the    work    already  mentioned.    Dr. 
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Grant  hua  pubiislicd  "Now  Ycur  Hurinoiid " 
(18O3-66);  "  Kefoniicrs  of  tlio  19th  Century,"  a 
Lecture  delivered  in  i^^dj ',  "Our  Fivo  I'oreign 
Missions"  (1887);  "Advantages  of  Inipcriiil 
Federation"  (pamphlet,  1889) ;  •'  Our  National 
objects  and  aims"  (pamphlet,  1890);  "The 
Religions  of  the  World  in  relation  tu  Christian- 
ity "  (1894) ;  and  "  Thu  Religions  of  the  World  " 
(1895).  He  also  edited  "  Picturesijuu  Canada  " 
(i892),oncuf  the  handsomest  and  best  illustrated 
bookswhich  have  been  published  in  the  Dominion, 
and  has  written  frequently  fur  British,  Amcricur) 
and  Canadian  magazines. 

In  1888   ho   went  on   a  journey   around  the 
world,   lecturing   in    Australasia  upon    Imperial 
questions.      In  1889  ivincipal  Grant  was  elected 
Moderator    of   the    General    Assembly    of   the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  and   about  the 
same  time  President  of  the  Kingston  Hranch  of 
the   Imperial   Federation   League.     In   1S91  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the   Royal   Society  of 
Canada,  and   in  1894  was  elected  President  of 
the   St.    Andrew's    Society    of    Kingston,    and 
re-elected  in  1894-96.     He  has   been  appointed 
a  delegate  to  every  meeting  of  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian  Council    since   the    first   gathering   was 
held  in   Philadelphia.      He    received  the   lion. 
degree    of   ll.d.    from     Dalhousie    Univer    ty, 
Halifax,   in   1892,  and  of  d.c.l.   from  Bishi.    s 
College,  Lennoxville,  in  1898.     In   TItc   Week  k 
October,  1887,  Miss  A.  M.  Machar,  under   her 
well-known    nom-de-plume    of    "  Fidelis,"   wrote 
the    foUov/ing    summary    of    Principal    Grant's 
character : 

"  All  narrow  partisanship  he  hates  and  every 
ki.nd  of  wire  pulling  and  corruption  he  most 
emphatically  denounces,  whether  the  purchase 
be  that  of  a  vote,  a  constituency,  or  a  Province. 
The  evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  virulence 
of  blind  party  spirit  he  has  again  and  again  exposed 
with  a  frankness  that  finds  no  favour  from  the 
thurough-going  partisans  from  either  side.  During 
the  last  election  his  voice  and  pen  urged  on  all 
whom  he  could  reach  the  honest  discharge  of  the 
most  sacred  trust  of  citizenship,  the  paramount 
duty  of  maintaining  political  purit> — of  opposing 
as  an  insult  to  manhood  itself  every  approach 
to  bribery,  direct  or  indirect.  Principal  Grant 
has  since  his  appointment  acted  as  Professor 
of  Divinity  also.  His  prelections  in  the  class- 
room, like  his  preaching,  are  characterized  by 
breadth   of   thcught,    catholicity   of  sympathy, 


and  vividness  of  presentation.     He  instituted  a 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  services  for  the  Uni- 
versity, conducted  sometimes  by  himself  or  other 
Professors,    sometimes    by    eminent    preachers 
from  other  places  and  of  diflfercnt  Denominations. 
These    are  much  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
Professors    and    stuiients,  but  also   by  a  large 
class  ot  thoughtful  citizens  of  Kingston,  to  whom 
— though  many  admirable  sermons  are  preached 
there — none  are  more  welcome  than  tl'   se  of  the 
Principal  himself.     As  a  preacher  he  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  directness,  earnestness,  and  force. 
For  Mine  writing'  and   rhetorical  and  finished 
periods  ho  has  no  admiration,  and  aims  instead 
at  the  direct  conversational  style  for  which  he  has 
the  highest  of  all  examples.     He  is  not  afraid 
of    plain  speaking  and   prefers    direct    appeals 
to  heart  and  conscience  to  theological  disquisi- 
tions.     Valuing  only  that  vital  religion  which 
is    the  root  ofright  feeling  and    right    action 
in  daily  life,  he  has  no  respect  for  a  '  profession  ' 
of  faith  without  its  fruits.    As  in  case  of  political 
sin?,  so  he  denounces  social  and  mdiviJual  sins 
with  the  same  fearless  freedom,  believing  that 
this  is  one  of  the  preacher's  most  solemn  duties. 
He  strives,  not  tor  effect,  but  for  results,  and, 
though  he  not  infrequently  rises  into  impassioned 
appeals,  he  aims  rather  at  producing  permanent 
conviction    than    temporary    excitement.      His 
moral  influence  on  the  community  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
in  the  neighbouring  republic.     He  is  always  on 
the  side    of  the  generous  and  unselfish  policy 
as    against  that  of  mere  expediency,    and   he 
seeks  to  uphold  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  idea  as 
infinitely  better  than  that  of  mere  material  success. 
Many,  especially  of  young  Canadians,  owe  to  him 
their  perception  of  the  truth,  and  some  measure 
of  inspiration  from  his  enforcement  of  it  and  from 
the  example  of  a  noble  and  unselfish  life.     But, 
while  ever  ready  to  promote  with  heart  and  hand 
any  movement  for  the  real  good  of  humanity, 
he  believes  in  no  artificial  panacea  for  evil.     He 
holds    that    as  this  is  radical,   having  its  root 
in  human    selfishness,  that  power  alone  which 
can  change  the  natures  of  individuals  can  in  the 
long    run     change  the    condition    of    masses, 
and   he  believes  that  the  only  true  light  of  a 
darkened  world  streams  from  the  Cross.     *  In  this 
sign  '  all  his  efforts,  all  his  teachings  find  their 
inspiration.     To  him  it  is  the  most  real  of  all 
realities ;  and  to  make  it  such  to  others  is  the 
central  aim  and  impulse  of  his  life." 

The  Rev.  William  Caven,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1830.  His  father  was  a  school  teacher  much 
respected  for  uprightness  of  character  and  firm 
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adherence  to  principles.  The  family  left  their 
Scottish  home  in  18471  exchanging  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Solsvay  Firth  for  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  in  Perth  County,  Ontario.  Here,  in  com- 
parative seclusioii,  the  future  dfvino  passed  an 
important  period  of  his  life.  Strange  to  say  he 
did  not  find  his  way  to  academic:  distinction,  for 
he  was  not  an  alumnus  of  any  University.  He 
belonged  to  the  branch  of  tlie  Church  in  Canada 
known  down  to  1S61  as  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  completed  his  educational  course  in  1852, 
when  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  St. 
Mary's  and  there  laboured  with  great  acceptance 
for  fourteen  years. 

In  1866  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  Knox  College, 
of  which  institution,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Willis,  he  was  appointed  Principal  in  1873.  Two 
years  later  Queen's  University  bestowed  on  him 
the  Honourary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  Montreal, 
and  at  which  the  re-union  of  Canadian  Presby- 
terianism  was  consummated.  Dr.  Caven  was 
President  of  the  <  ario  Teachers'  Association 
in    1887,   and   v  ^pointed    by    the    Ontario 

Government  a  Memoer  of  the  Senate  of  Toronto 
University.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  generally 
known  as  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  all  the 
Councils  yet  held — at  Edinburgh  in  1877,  Phila- 
delphia in  1880,  Belfast  in  1884,  at  London  in 
1888,  and  in  Toronto  in  1S92. 

Sir  John  William  Dawson,  Knt.  C  H.6.,  F.R  S., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.K.s.c,  was  born  at  Pictou,  N.S., 
on  October  13th,  1820.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  commenced  making  a  collection  of  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  formation.  His 
education  was  begun  at  Pictou  Academy  and 
completed  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
then  accomf  ied  Sir  Charles  Lyell  en  his  tour 
through  Nova  Scotia.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  three  years.  He  had 
already  made  himself  prominent  by  the  publica- 
tion of  many  papers,  reports  and  lectures  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  characterized  by  original 


and  valuable  research.  From  this  time  he 
became  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  own  Province 
as  an  indefatigable  promoter  of  educational  prog- 
ress, and  a  founder  of  educational  institutions. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  About  1852  he  re-examined,  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  the  Joggins 
mining  section,  and  visited  the  Albertite  deposits 
at  Hillsborough,  N.B<  He  then  published  papers 
on  the  "Structures  in  Coal"  and  the  "  Mode  of 
Accumulation  of  Coal." 

A  few  year:?  after  this  McGill  University  was 
looking  for  a  head  and  Dr.  Dawson  was  secured 
as  Principal  and  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
He  took  up  his  task  in  1855,  and  saw  the  insti- 
tution grow,  slowly  but  surely,  from  small  begin- 
nings to  its  present  important  position  as  a 
University  among  the  great  seats  of  learning  in 
America  and  Europe.  He  secured,  in  1857,  the 
establishment  of  the  McGill  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  Protestant  teachers.  He  became 
Principal  of  the  School  and  labouidd  in  that 
position  with  success  for  thirteen  years.  He  also 
succeeded  in  1858  in  establishing  a  School  of 
Civil  Engineering.  Later,  this  branch  of  science 
was  placed  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  as 
the  department  of  Practical  and  Applied  Science 
in  the  University.  His  reputation  in  the  scien- 
tific world  rests  mainly  on  geological  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  the  carboniferous  and  post-pliocene  formations, 
to  fossil  plants  and  the  fossils  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks.  On  these  subjects  he  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  memoirs,  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  various  learned  societies,  in  scientific 
journals,  and  in  official  reports  to  the  Government. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard 
works,  covering  a  large  field  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  elucidation. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  "  Canadian  Men  of  the 
Time,"  gives  an  '  iteresting  list  of  some  of  Sir 
William  Dawsor.'s  almost  innumerable  contribu- 
tions to  science.  In  1841  he  contributed  to  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh  his  first  scien- 
tific paper  on  the  species  of  field-mice  found  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  ^843  he  communicated  a  paper 
on  the  rocks  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Geo- 
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logical  Society  of  London  ;  followed  in  1844  by 
another  paper  on  the  newer  coal  formation.  In 
1845  he  published  a  paper  on  the  coal  formation 
plants  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  explored  the  London- 
derry Mines.  During  the  winter  of  1846-7,  while 
studying  in  Edinburgh,  he  contributed  papers  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  that  city  on  the  "  Occurrence 
of  Gypsum  "  and  on  the  "  Boulder  Formation," 
and  an  article  to  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philosophic 
Journal  on  the  "  Renewal  of  Forests  Destroyed  by 
Fire."  The  most  important  of  his  other  memoirs 
were:  "On  the  Triassic  Red  Sandstone  of  N.S. 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  "  ;  on  the  "  Colouring 
Matters  of  Red  Sandstone,  and  on  the  "  Meta- 
morphic  Rocks  of  Nova  Scotia."  It  was  during  his 
trip  to  the  Joggins  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
the  remains  of  the  first  reptile  found  in  tlie  coal 
formation  and  the  first  known  palaeozoic  land 
snail  were  found.  These  were  followed  by  other 
discoveries  of  the  first  carboniferous  millipede. 
During  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  tour  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  copper  regions  of  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
Maimanse,  in  which  he  discussed  the  geological 
relations  of  the  then  little  known  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
origin  of  deposits  of  native  copper. 

About  i860  he  enlarged  and  revised  his  book 
on  "Acadian  Geology",  which  is  a  complete 
account  up  to  date  of  the  geological  formation  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  A 
second  edition  published  in  1868,  and  illustrated, 
still  remains  a  standard  work  upon  the  geology  of 
that  part  of  the  Dominion.  Some  three  years 
later  appeared  "  Archaia,  or  Studies  of  Creation 
in  Genesis,"  in  which  the  author  shows  himself 
to  be,  not  only  an  accurate  scientist,  but  a  pro- 
found and  reverent  student  of  the  Bible.  This 
work  was  afterwards  re-written  and  modernized, 
and  published  in  1877  under  the  litle  of  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Old  World  ".  in  1863  he  published 
"  Air  Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period  " — the  col- 
lected result  of  many  years'  study  devoted  to  the 
fossil  reptiles  and  other  land  animals  of  Nova 
Scotia.  A  jear  later  he  discovered  th«  now  cele- 
brated "  Eozoon  Canadense  " — the  only  animal 
remaius  in  the  Laurentian  rocks.  In  1865  Dr. 
Dawson  lectured  before  the  British  Association 
at  Birmingham,  and  in  1870  before  the  Geologi- 


cal Society.  In  the  latter  year  appeared  "  Hand 
Book  of  Canadian  Zoology  " ;  and  in  1872  "  Notes 
on  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Canada,"  which  rait  id 
the  number  of  species  of  known  post-pliocei.e 
fossils  from  30  to  over  200.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  continually  occupied  in  the  management 
of  his  University  and  of  the  Protestant  Normal 
School,  both  requiring  his  constant  attention  and 
the  best  of  his  labour,  not  only  as  a  Principal,  but 
as  a  lecturer.  In  1870  he  withdrew  from  his 
active  duties  in  the  Normal  School,  still,  how- 
ever, remaining  Chairman  of  its  managing  Com- 
mittee. His  later  works  have  been  of  a  general 
and  comprehensive  character  and  very  valuable. 
"The  Story  of  Earth  aid  Man"  is  a  popular 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  geological  ages. 
"  Science  of  the  Bible  ",  "  The  Dawn  of  Life  ", 
"The  Chain  of  Life",  "The  Origin  of  the 
World  ",  "  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the 
Earth  ",  "  Science  in  Bible  Lands  ",  "  The  Meet- 
ing Place  of  Geology  and  History",  "The 
Historical  Deluge",  "Eden  Lost  and  Won", 
and  "  Ethics  of  Primeval  Life  ",  are  all  profour.d 
and  interesting  works. 

In  1881  Dr.  Dawson  was  awarded  the  Lyell 
Medal  of  the  Geological  Society,  London,  for 
original  geological  researches.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1882,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Marquess  of  Lome  to  be  its  first 
President.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  American  As::ociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  became  President 
of  the  British  Association  in  18S6.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  American  Geological 
Society.  In  special  acknowledgment  of  his  emi- 
nent services  to  science  and  education  he  was 
created  a  c.m.g.  in  1881,  and  was  knighted  in 
1884.  Sir  William  Dawson  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Geologi- 
cal Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  an  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh  University,  an 
LL.D.  of  McGill  University,  a  D.c.L.  of  Len- 
noxville  University,  and  a  D.L.  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  He  retired  from  the  office 
of  Principal  of  McGill  University  on  July  31st, 
1893,  and  was  thereupon  appointed  Emeritus 
Principal  and  Professor  and  Governor's  Fellow 
as  well  as  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Peter  Redpath 
Museum,  and  given  a  handsome  allowance  for 
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life.  Sir  William  was  married  in  March,  18^7, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  G.  Mercer,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  March,  1897,  their  golden  wedding 
was  celebrated  in  Montreal  with  many  expres- 
sions and  addresses  of  congratulation. 

MoOiU  University  and  its  Principals.   In  the 

Canadian  Magazine  for  March,  1896,  appeared 
a  sketch  of  the  "  Men  who  made  McGiU " 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  B.A.,  a  graduate 
of  the  University.  From  it  the  following  extract 
is  taken  as  being  of  historical  interest  and 
value  : 

"  The  institution   obtained  a   Royal    Charter 
in   18^1,  and  was  administered   by  the    Board 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  body  originally  placed 
over  the   Provincial  school  system,   but  whose 
powers  were  subsequently  restricted  to  the  con- 
trol of  McGill  College  alone.     An  attempt  was 
made  in  1823  to  organize  a  new  University,  and 
the    Rev.    John   Strachan,    afterwards    Bishop 
of  Toronto,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
McGill  and    connected  with    him   by  marriage, 
was  proffered  a  Professorship.     But  he  declined  ; 
and,  as  the  property,  owing   to  the    litigation 
over  the  will,  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  until  1829,  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
University  must  be  placed  at  that  date.     At  this 
time    the   Montreal    School    of    Medicine    was 
amalgamated    with    the    College,    and   became 
its   Medical    Faculty.      This    was    a    fortunate 
move,  because  the  Medical   School,  even  then, 
was  a  flourishing  one,  and  it  gave  the  University 
a  real  existence  during  the  troublous  years  that 
were  to  come.     The  opening  ceremony,  in  1829, 
took  place  in   Burnside   House,  the  old   home 
of  the  founder,  and  the  Principal,  Dr.  Mountain, 
afterwards  Bishop    of  Montreal,   with  two  Lec- 
turers,  formed  the  first   teaching    staff  of   the 
Faculty  of  Arts.     The  staff  looks  very  imposing 
on  paper,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  a  book  printed 
at  the   time:  Principal,    Rev.   G.   J.   Mountain, 
D.D.,    Cambridge  ;  Moral  Philosophy,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Mills,    D.D.,    Oxford ;    History  and   Civil   Law, 
Rev.  J.  Strachan,  D.D.,  Aberdeen;  Mathematics 
and  Natural   Philosophy,  Rev.  J.   Wilson,  M.A., 
Oxford;  Medicine,  Thos.  Farques,  M.D.,  Edin- 
burgh.     But   the  start  was  made  under    very 
poor  auspices. 


At    this    date   the    Imperial    Privy    Council, 
to    which  the  lawsuit    was    carried,  had    only 
handed    the    Burnside    property    over     to    the 
Trustees,   and   no  decision   had  been  rendered 
as  yet  regarding  the  money  Lgacy.     The  rent 
from  the  farm  land  situated  some  distance  out- 
side the  city,  and   the  fees  of  students,  could 
not  produce  a  sufficient  revenue  for  a  College. 
The   income  of  the  institution    was,  therefore, 
quite    unequal    to    the    demand    upon    it,  and 
no  assistance  could  be  procured  from  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  Charter  was  practically  unworkable, 
siuce    appointments    to    the  staff  and    statutes 
regulating  the  internal  management  had  to  be 
sent  across  the  sea  for  approval  of  the  Crown. 
The  students  in  Arts  numbered  from  six  to  a 
dozen  and  the  instruction  was  of  the  most  meagre 
kind.     During  some  years  no  lectures  at  all  were 
delivered.    In  1835  Dr.  Bethune,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,     Montreal,     became    Principal.      The 
history  of  his  connection  with  McGill  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  our  early 
educational  records.     The  particulars  are  to  be 
found   in  a  Return  laid  before  the  Parliament 
of  the  Province  of  Canada  in  1849.    The  bitter 
controversies  which  took  place  would  be  laugh- 
able,  if  the  picture  were  not  painful  evidence 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  University  was 
imperilled  by  the  bickerings  and  disunion  that 
existed   among  ifs   administrators.     One  cause 
of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  Governors  of  the  College  and  the 
Board    of   the    Royal    Institution.     The  latter 
under  the  will  wure  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  McGill's 
property,    and    with    some  show  of  legal  right 
claimed  to  have  large  powers  in  the  administra- 
tion   of  the  institution.      The   Governors,  the 
controlling  member  bemg  the  Principal.contended 
that    the  duty    of   the   Royal   Institution  was 
to  hand  over  the  revenues  of  the  estate  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Dr.  Bethune  and  his  colleagues, 
one    of  whom,    I   may    mention,    was   the    late 
Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  of  Toronto.     But 
the  chief  cause  of  difficulty  was  Dr.  Bethune's 
avowed   determination  to  make  McGill  College 
a  Church  of  England  institution.    James  McGill 
had,   indeed,   been  a   member   of  the  Angl'can 
Church,  but  his  will  contained  no  instructions 
upon  the  question  of  religion. 
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After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it  is  surely 
possible  to  tiike  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
whole  matter.  That  Mr.  McGill  never  intended 
his  bequest  to  be  diverted  to  sectarian  purposes 
seems  very  clear  now.  At  the  same  time,  one 
may  fairly  conclude  that  Dr.  Bethune  was  not 
actuated  by  selfish  motives  in  clinging  to  the 
Principalship  and  to  his  residence  in  Burnside 
House.  He  was,  no  doubt,  honestly  zealous,  as  a 
staunch  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  nat- 
urally would  be,  to  secure  for  his  Denomination  so 
valuable  an  acquisition,  and  one  so  badly  needed 
in  Lower  Canada  just  then,  as  an  endowed  Col- 
lege with  university  powers.  His  determination 
mi:st  have  been  confirmed  by  the  evident  fact 
that  up  to  that  period  the  institution  had  signally 
failed  to  fulfil  the  founder's  hopes,  while  the  sup- 
port of  an  influential  religious  body  would  cer- 
tainly insure  it  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity. 
But,  fortunately,  his  well-meant  endeavours  met 
with  defeat.  Dr.  Bethune's  appointment  as 
Principal  had  never  been  sanctioned  bv  the 
Crown,  and  in  1846  this  was  formally  refused  and 
his  connection  with  the  College  terminated. 

The  ensuing  ten  years  form  a  critical  and  yet 
highly  interesting  stage  in  McGiU's  progress. 
Two  excellent  appointments  were  made  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  1846,  and  if  the  finances  of  the 
College  had  not  been  hopelessly  involved  the 
institution  might  have  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
that  would  have  vastly  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
man,  who,  later  on,  after  many  years  of  brilliant 
management  repaired  its  fortunes  and  brought  to 
fulfilment  the  noble  designs  of  James  McGill. 
The  Governors  met  in  July,  1846,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Edmund  Allen  Meredith  to  the  vacant  Prin- 
cipalship. He  assumed  the  lectures  in  Mathe- 
matics besides.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Leach  had  been 
previously  made  Professor  of  Classical  Literature. 
The  new  Principal  was  a  man  of  scholarship  and 
talent.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  Welsh  fam- 
ily who  had  settled  in  Ireland.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith,  d.d.,  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  mathematician  of 
note.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Deap  Graves,  also  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  and 
a  learned  theologian  and  author.  The  young 
Principal  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  stock 
from  which  he   sprang.     During   his  course  at 


Trinity  College  he  had  won  the  second  classical 
scholarship,  and,  on  taking  his  degree  of  b.a.  in 
1837,  had  carried  off  the  medal  in  science,  as 
well  as  the  prize  for  political  economy.  On  com- 
ing to  Canada  in  1843,  he  resumed  the  study  of 
law,  begun  in  Ireland,  and  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  McGill  had  been  admitted  a  member  ot 
the  Irish  Bar  as  well  as  of  the  Bars  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  For  a  year  he  delivered  lectures 
in  Mathematics,  and  filled  the  Principalship  with 
satisfaction,  devoting  himself  to  the  task  of  se- 
curing a  new  Charter  for  the  University.     This 


Dr.  Edmund  A.  Meredith. 

was  not,  however,  actually  obtained  until  1852. 
In  1847  Mr.  Meredith  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  post  of  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary,  but  as 
the  seat  of  Government  was  then  at  Montreal 
his  connection  with  McGill  did  not  terminate. 
He  remained  a  Governor,  and  his  name  appears 
as  Principal  in  an  official  Return  as  late  as  1849. 
As  the  University  had  paid  him  no  salary,  it 
seems  natural  that  he  should  have  accepted  a 
more  lucrative  post.  More  than  forty  years 
passed  away  before  his  term  of  service  received 
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any  tangible  recognition,  except  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University;  but  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Thomas  Workman,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  a  provision  made  that  the  sum  of  $3,000 
should  be  paid  to  the  former  Principal  *  inasmuch 
as  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  University  of  McGill  by 
Edmund  A.  Meredith,  ll.u.,  during  a  very  critical 
period  of  its  history.*  Mr.  Meredith  subsequently 
became  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada, 
and  did  not  retire  from  the  Civil  Service  until 
1878.  He  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  now 
resides.  Wiion  the  graduates  of  McGill  living  in 
Toronto  organized  a  Society  a  few  months  ago 
he  was  appropriately  elected  its  Honourary  Pres- 
ident. 

Another  trying  period  now  ensued  for  McGill. 
It  is  recorded  that,  but  for  the  persistency  with 
which  the  late  Vice-Principal,  Archdeacon  Leach, 
clung  to  its  interests,  the  College,  except  the 
Medical  Faculty,  which  was  always  prosperous, 
must  have  become  extinct.  A  few  prominent 
citizens  of  Montreal  resolved  to  resuscitate  the 
institution.  Three  of  these  men  deserve  special 
mention,  namely,  Senator  Ferrier,  Hon.  Chris- 
topher Dunkin,  and  Mr.  Justice  Day.  The 
latter  was  Honourary  Principal  after  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's resignation.  They  consulted  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  the  Governor-General,  who  advised  them 
to  select  for  Principal  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  who 
had  been  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia  shortly  before,  and  whose  labours  as  a 
geologist  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  already  won 
him  marked  distinction. 

This  appointment,  made  with  misgivings, 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  University.  With 
the  advent  of  Dr.  Dawson  the  new  era  of  McGill 
began.  To  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  o.gani- 
ziition  and  administration  the  new  Principal 
added  untiring  energy  and  love  of  his  work.  He 
at  once  grasped  the  truth  that  the  success  of 
McGill  College  must  rest  largely  upon  the 
advancement  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion amongst  the  Protesiant  population  of  Que- 
bec. His  own  prestige  attracted  always  an 
increasing  number  of  students  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  then  as  now  second  to  none  in  America, 
drew  men  from  distant  parts  of  Canada  and  the 


United  States.  But  from  Quebec  itself,  he  saw, 
would  have  to  come  the  bulk  of  the  students  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
McGill  Normal  School  to  supply  the  Province 
with  qualified  teachers,  and  in  constant  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  and  efficiency  of  the  Protestant 
schools  in  Montreal  and  throughout  Quebec,  is 
to  be  seen  the  far-reaching  policy  of  the  new 
Principal.  The  record  of  the  twenty  years 
following  his  appointment  is  a  long  series  of  gifts 
and  benefactions  to  the  University  by  private 
individuals.  Chairs  were  endowed,  and  scholar- 
ships, prizes  and  medals  bestowed.  In  1856  the 
general  endowment  was  increased  by  over 
$36,000,  and  the  William  Molson  Hall,  erected 
in  1861,  completed  the  buildings  according  to 
the  original  design,  and  added  a  library,  convo- 
cation hall  and  museum  to  the  College.  The 
community  became  proud  of  the  University,  and 
rich  men  vied  with  one  another  in  adding  to  its 
equipment  and  its  resources.  By  this  voluntary 
assistance  Chairs  were  founded  in  English,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Geology,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
other  departments,  until  McGill  began  to  hold 
the  position  and  fulfil  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  its  public  spirited  founder.  But  if,  in  these 
years,  from  1855  onwards,  McGill  grew  in  pros- 
perity, the  fame  of  its  Principal  grevv  faster. 
The  name  of  Dawson  soon  ranked  with  the 
scientists  of  the  time  and  shed  lustre  upon  the 
institution,  from  which  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
profit.  As  early  as  1862  he  was  made  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  realm  of  science  on 
two  continents  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities.  When  one  remembers  the 
immense  labours  imposed  on  Dr.  Dawson — his 
duties  in  the  lecture-room,  which  were  heavy 
and  constant ;  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  a  College  inade- 
quately endowed  and  continually  pressed  for 
money ;  the  personal  attention  devoted  to  Pro- 
vincial education — it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
the  time  was  found  to  pursue  original  and 
important  researches  in  geology  and  kindred 
departments,  and  to  embody  them  in  writing. 
And  this,  one  must  bear  in  mind,  was  not 
continued  during  a  few  years,  but  for  over  a 
generation. 

The  sacrifices  which  a  life  of  this  kind  involved 
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are  considerable,  because  it  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considers  tlie  progress  of 
science  in  the  last  forty  years  that  powers  like 
those  of  Dr.  Dawson  devoted  wholly  to  science 
and  developed  in  the  larger  centres  of  thought 
and  action  would  have  reaped  for  him  richer 
rewards,  both  in  renown  and  material  results, 
than  the  restricted  field  of  a  young  and  struggling 
Colony  rendered  possible.  But,  that  such  a 
thought  ever  occurred  to  him,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  hint  or  suggestion  in  any  of  his  writings 
or  speeches.  The  interests  of  McGill  College 
were  always  paramount  to  his  own.  In  the 
addresses  delivered  from  time  to  time  on  Univer- 
sity subjects  the  allusions  to  James  McGill  and 
his  noble  bequest  show  that  Principal  Dawson 
rated  high  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
believed  that  the  same  public  spirit  and  the  same 
unselfishness  which  had  actuated  the  founder 
should  be  repeated  by  men  of  similar  resources. 
It  was  by  the  zealous  inculcation  of  this  belief 
that  the  community  became  educated  up  to  the 
knowledge  that  what  the  State  had  ignobly  failed 
to  do  the  Quebec  minority  must  do  for  itself. 
The  Principal  did  not  impress  this  doctrine  on 
other  people  alone,  for  one  finds  his  own  name  in 
the  subscription  lists. 

The  success  of  Sir  William  Dawson  within  the 
College  walls  has  equalled  his  achievements  in 
the  larger  world  outside.  His  authority  over  the 
student  body  was  unquestioned,  chiefly  because, 
while  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  exercised  control 
only  when  necessary,  and  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  students  has  been  marked  by  a  kindly 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  won  the  staunch 
support  and  respect  of  all  who  were  worth  win- 
ning. To  his  own  house  every  student  was 
regularly  invited,  and  the  freedom  of  this  social 
intercourse  never  compromised  the  dignity  and 
control  of  the  Principal  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
students  collectively.  In  the  lecture-rooms  his 
charming  and  fluent  style  has  attracted  as  many 
students  to  the  courses  in  Botany,  Zoology  and 
Geology  as  his  fame  in  science.  If  his  students 
could  bear  a  grudge  against  him,  which  is  hardly 
conceivable,  it  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
times  the  temptation  was  almost  irresistible  to 
lay  down  the  pencil  and  listen  for  the  intellectual 
pleasure  involved,  rather  than  to  attend  to  the 


serious  business  of  taking  notes.  His  powers  of 
rapid  and  vivid  generalization  on  points  of 
science  have  drawn  many  rounds  of  applause 
from  his  absorbed  listeners,  and  his  invariable 
modesty  of  demeanor  and  utter  absence  of 
egotism  or  vanity  served  to  enhance  the  pride  of 
the  undergraduates  in  their  Principal. 

Sir  William  Dawson  has  declared  in  one  of  hii 
public  addresses  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a 
bundle  of  memoranda  labelled  '  abortive  schemes' 
— projects  he  had  designed  for  the  further  good 
of  the  University,  but  which  he  was  never  able  to 
carry  out.  But  what  of  the  immense  work  which 
Providence  has  given  him  strength  to  accomplish  I 
He  found  McGill  College  a  decaying  institution 
with  fifteen  Arts  students;  he  passed  over  to  his 
successor  a  splendidly  equipped  and  flourishing 
University  with  new  Faculties  in  Applied  Science 
and  Veterinary  Medicine,  with  an  endowment 
twenty-five  times  the  original  foundation  and  a 
prestige  that  attracts  over  i,ooo  students  to  the 
classes.  He  has  helped  to  bring  Protestant  edu- 
cation in  Quebec  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  by 
years  of  unremitting  labour  in  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Instruction.  The  English  minority, 
in  no  slight  measure  owing  to  his  personal  exer- 
tions, can  boast  a  system  of  primary  and  higher 
education  which  far  exceeds  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  half  a  century  ago.  On  every 
side  are  convincing  proofs  that  he  has  rendered 
English-speaking  Quebec  the  same  priceless 
service  which  Ontario  owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson, 
and  that,  when  the  events  of  his  career  are  passed 
in  review,  we  may  justly  apply  to  Sir  William 
Dawson  the  epitaph  bestowed  upon  the  architect 
of  a  great  cathedral  —  si  qtiaris  moniimentum 
circumspice. 

To  the  chief  place  in  the  University  has  lately 
come  a  new  man,  in  the  prime  of  intellectual 
and  physical  vigour,  and  with  a  high  reputation 
for  scholarship  and  administrative  ability.  Sir 
William  Dawson's  successor.  Dr.  Peterson,  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  and 
at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1875  with  first-class  honours  in  classics.  He 
subsequently  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Oxford, 
and  his  record  was  again  a  most  distil  guished 
one.  He  became  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and, 
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subsequenlly,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Dundee.  His  translations  from  the  classic  lang- 
nages  have  earned  for  him  the  cordial  approval 
of  competent  critics,  and  he  was  known  in  Scot- 
land as  'the  finest  Latin  man  of  our  time.'  No 
less  emphatic  were  the  encomiums  upon  hirf 
force  and  skill  in  University  management  at 
Dundee,  and  we  read  that  'as  an  administrator  hu 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  rare  business  acumen, 
which  has  won  for  him  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  admiration  of  his 
opponents.'  " 

Donations  to  McGiU  University.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  very  large  sums  which  have 
been  donated  from  time  to  time  to  the  work  of 
this  important  institution.  Montreal  is,  of 
course,  a  wealthy  city  and  its  citizens  have  set 
an  example  of  munificence  in  this  and  other 
respects  which  places  it  well  at  the  head  of 
Canadian  centres  of  population  as  a  patron  of 
learning  and  culture.  Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald, 
Lord  Strathcona,  the  late  Peter  Redpath,  Lord 
Mount  Stephen  and  the  Molson  family  have  been 
especially  generous  to  the  great  Montreal  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Redpath's  splendid  Library  building 
is  a  particularly  notable  gift.  The  following  is  a 
fairly  complete  list  of  the  benefactions  to  McGill: 

Citi;?en3 $314,151 

Mr.  William  Molson 38,500 

Mr.  William  Molson  ^ 

Hon.  John  Molson     i 20,000 

Thomas  Molson         J 

Mr.  J.  H.  R.  Molson 196,945 

Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  Molson 5,300 

Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  Molson  ) 

_       1,     ,     .  ,  ,,      ,.     ,  40,000 

Rev.  Frederick  rrothmgham  ) 

Mr.  Peter  Redpath 275,000 

Mrs.  Peter  Redpath 19,500 

Mr.  Thomas  Workman  122,000 

Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald 2,000,000 

Sir    Donald    A.    Smith,     now     Lord 

Strathcona 1,758,250 

Lord  Mount  Stephen 1,000,000 

Mr.  J.  Greenshields 40,000 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cameron 10,000 

Sir  William  Logan  and) 

..    ^  T  !■ 20,000 

Hart  Logan  j 

Major  Hiram  Mills 42,000 


Miss  Louisa  Frothingham 40,000 

Mrs.  Andrew  Stuart    25,000 

Miss  Barbara  Scott 40,000 

Mr.  Walter  Drake 25,000 

Total $6,031,646 

Sir   Daniel   Wilson,    Knt.    LL.D.,    F.R.S.E., 

President  of  Toronto  University,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1816  and  educated  at  the  High 
School  there  and  at  the  University.  For  some 
years  after  his  graduation  he  was  engaged  in  lit- 
erary work  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  but  finally 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Of  those  early  years  little  is  known  except  what 
has  been  gleaned  from  an  interesting  biography 
by  his  brother  Dr.  George  Wilson,  an  eminent 
chemist  who  died  in  1859  while  holding  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  From 
this  work,  however,  we  learn  much  of  interest — 
of  years  of  toil,  labourious  study,  indefatigable 
research  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suits which  were  to  become  his  life's  work.  The 
labour  of  these  youthful  days  brought  Dr.  Wilson 
into  almost  European  repute  before  he  was  trans- 
planted to  Canada,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of 
the  historian  Hallam,  who,  with  Lord  Elgin,  the 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  warmly  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  the  young  litterateur 
and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries  to  the  Chair  of  History  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  College,  Toronto. 
The  removal  in  1853  to  Canada  was  a  grave  step 
in  itself.  But  it  was  more  than  this  when  it 
broke  in,  as  it  did,  upon  serious  studies  pursued 
with  great  ardour,  severed  the  dearest  ties,  social 
and  professional,  and  withdrew  from  a  promising 
field  of  labour  one  who  was  not  only  fast  making 
his  way  to  the  front,  but  whose  genuine  abilities 
and  true  scientific  devotion,  had  he  remained  in 
it,  would  doubtless  have  gained  him  rich  pecun- 
iary rewards  with  many  accompanying  honours. 
Devoted  student  as  he  was  to  archaeology,  and 
much  as  he  had  done  in  Scotland  to  enrich  the 
subject  by  labourious  local  research,  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  in  coming  to  Canada,  found  a  wide  field 
for  its  pursuit  in  the  wide  Dominion  of  the  future. 
The  fruit  of  his  work  in  this  direction  is  found  in 
many  important  treatises  on  the  subject  as  well 
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as  in  papers  contributed  to  the  scientific  Journals 
and  to  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  number  and  bulk  of  the 
latter  would  fill  many  portly  volumes,  and  are  in 
themselves  a  monument  of  intellectual  labour. 
The  first  of  them  was  "  Memorials  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  Olden  Times,"  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1847,  with  illustrations  from  the 
author's  facile  pencil.  This  important  work, 
with  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Old  Edinburgh," 
published  in  1878,  showed  the  author's  tastes  as 
an  antiquary  and  his  varied  accomplishments.  A 
contemporary  critic  declared  of  the  "Memorials" 
that  "these  volumes  will  do  the  author  honour 
in  his  native  city  so  long  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland  stands."  In  1851  appeared  a  kindred 
but  more  ambitious  work  in  a  wider  field  of  Scot- 
tish antiquities,  entitled  "  The  Archajology  and 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland."  This  scholarly 
and  elaborate  production  drew  from  the  historian 
Hallam  the  criticism  that  it  was  the  most  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  archaeological  evidences  of 
primitive  history  which  had  ever  been  written. 
The  reviewers  were  also  equally  laudatory,  a 
high  authority  saying  that  the  work  was  "  full  of 
original  views  bearing  everywhere  the  stamp  of 
independent  investigation  and  of  an  independent 
judgment "  and  calculated  "to  form  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  the  earlier  antiquities  of  Scotland 
and  of  Britain  at  large."  A  second  edition  being 
called  for,  the  author  in  1863  republished  .the 
work,  with  large  additions  and  a  careful  revision, 
under  the  shorter  title  of  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland." 

In  1863  also  appeared  what  may  be  considered 
his  magnum  opus,  a  work  embodying  the  results 
of  researches  in  archaeology  and  ethnology  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  of  which  two  subsequent  edi- 
tions, considerably  re-written,  have  appeared. 
Of  this  production,  which  bears  the  title  of 
"  Prehistoric  Man  :  Researches  into  the  Origin 
of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds," 
the  Edinburgh  Witness,  at  the  time  under  the 
editorship  of  the  geologist,  Hugh  Miller,  remarked 
that  "  the  topic  is  not  only  vast  in  range,  complex 
in  material,  and  difficult  from  its  nature,  but 
brings  the  man  who  ventures  to  discuss  it  into 
contact  with  momentous  and  perplexing  questions 
touching    the    origin   of  civilization,  the  unity 


of  the  human  race  and  the  time  during  which 
man  has  been  a  denizen  of  this  planet.  Dr.  Wilson 
proves  himself  at  all  points  equal  to  his  task." 
This  emphatic  verdict  was  endorsed  in  other 
eminent  quarters,  and  high  commendations 
were  passed  upon  the  book,  not  only  for  its  scien- 
tific value,  but  for  the  attractiveness  of  its 
literary  style.  To  these  works  were  added  other 
volumes,  which,  though  notable  in  themselves, 
by  no  means  represent  the  bulk  of  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson's  literary  labours.  They  were  respectively 
entitled  "  Chatterton  :  A  Biographical  Study  " 
(1869);  "Caliban,  the  Missing  Link"  (1873); 
and  "  Spring  Wild  Flowers,"  a  volume  of  grace- 
ful verse. 

In  addition  to  these  published  works,  a  whole 
library  of  contributions  from  his  pen  is  scattered 
through  the  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  London  Anthro- 
pological Institute,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution,  the  British  and  American  Associa- 
tions for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Journal  of  the  Canadian  Institute  (for  some 
years  edited  by  himselO  and  the  "  Transactions  " 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Of  this  latter 
Society,  to  the  Vice- Presidency  of  the  Literature 
Section  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  was  nominated  by 
its  founder,  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  he  was 
long  one  of  the  chief  working  supporters,  and 
to  it  contributed  many  valuable  papers  both 
in  literature  and  in  science.  To  the  eightli 
and  ninth  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  he  was  also  an  extensive  contributor. 
Besides  this  mass  of  literary  work  a  number 
of  contributions  from  the  same  source,  on  literary 
and  historical  subjects,  with  a  good  many 
reviews,  art  critiques,  and  academical  addresses, 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the 
Canadian  Monthly,  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
The  Week  and  other  native  journals. 

Little  reference  need  be  made  here  to  Sir  Dan- 
iel Wilson's  labours  as  an  educationist,  and  to 
his  onerous  duties  in  University  College  first  as 
Professor  and  from  1880,  when  he  succeeded  Dr. 
McCaul  as  its  executive  head,  till  his  death  in 
1892.  They  are  part  of  its  history.  In  some 
respects,  it  may  be  said  that  he  would  have  done 
more  justice  to  himself  if  he  had  made  a  choice 

in   his  life-work  between  literature  and  science 
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rather  than  to  give  the  prose  side  to  archaeological 
studies,  and  reserve  its  poetical  side  for  literature. 
"  Hut  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  ho  has  been  connected,"  said  Mr. 
G.  Mercer  Adam  in  an  interestinfj  sketch  which 
appeared  in  The  Week,  "made  this  from  the  first 
impossible,  and  compelled  him  labouriously  and 
ardently  to  toil  on  in  dual  and  somewhat  incon- 
gruous fields  of  work.  With  the  result,  however, 
no  one  can  reasonably  quarrel,  for  in  both  fields 
it  must  be  said  he  has  acquitted  himself  well  and 
won  merited  fame.  His  life-long  interest  in 
Toronto  University,  the  many  sacrifices  he  has 
made  for  it,  his  devotion  to  the  subjects  he  has  so 
ably  taught  in  the  College,  and  his  inspiring  and 
elevating  influence  upon  the  students  who  have 
successively  come  under  his  care  are  matters 
that  require  little  dwelling  upon  by  any  local  pen. 
Nor  is  there  need  to  say  a  word,  to  any  graduate 
of  the  College  at  any  rate,  of  the  learned  Doctor's 
ever  ready  courtesy,  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  of 
his  simplicity  of  character  or  of  his  high  moral 
worth." 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  as 
far  back  as  i860  was  President  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in 
1888.  His  religious  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  was  one  of  the  active  founders 
of  Wycliffe  College.  For  several  years  Sir  Daniel 
was  President  of  the  local  Y.M.C.A. 

The  Educational  Work  of  Dalhousie  Collegfe. 

During  the  year  i8g6  Professor  J.  G.  MacGregor, 
of  Dalhousie  College  and  University,  wrote  an 
article  descriptive  of  its  curriculum  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  The  work  of  Dal- 
housie College  is  divided  among  four  depart- 
ments, viz.,  the  Faculties  of  Art,  Science,  Law 
and  Medicine.  I  restrict  myself  to  the  first  two, 
the  non-Professional  Faculties.  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  Arts  Faculty  are  designed  to  furnish 
liberal  culture.  While,  by  a  judicious  choice  of 
elective  subjects,  the  student  may  direct  his 
studies  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  future  professional  work  the  main  object 


of  the  courses  is  the  development  of  intellectual 
power  generally.  The  studies  of  the  first  two 
years  are  largely  fixed,  but  a  choice  is  allowed 
even  in  the  first  year  between  classics  (u.A.  course) 
and  modern  languages  (b.l.  course)  and  even  in 
the  B.A.  course  as  between  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
Latin  with  either  Greek  or  a  modern  language. 
In  the  third  year  the  course  is  for  the  ordinary 
man  about  one-half  elective;  but  for  the  more 
gifted,  who  have  established  their  ability  to 
specialize,  it  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  fourth 
year  is  wholly  elective  for  all.  In  the  Science 
Faculty  science  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
work,  the  aim  being  to  combine  liberal  culture 
with  the  study  of  subjects  subsequently  to  be 
applied  in  professional  work. 

The  courses  in  this  Faculty  are  all  fixed  and 
are  eight  in  number,  intended  (i)  for  students 
who  aim  at  the  higher  teaching  positions  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics ;  (2)  for  those  who 
aim  at  similar  positions  in  Chemistry  or  intend 
to  engage  in  Chemical  industries;  (3)  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  Science  masterships  in 
High  Schools;  (4)  for  persons  who  intend  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  Medicine  and  wish  first 
to  obtain  a  thorough  scientific  ground-work; 
(5-8)  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  Engi- 
neering— civil,  mechanical,  mining  or  electrical. 
Besides  the  above  courses  of  study,  which  extend 
over  four  years,  there  are  provided,  in  connection 
with  the  same  Faculties,  shorter  courses,  requir- 
ing one  or  two  years'  attendance  in  the  following 
departments :  (i)  Liberal  studies ;  (2)  Subjects 
bearing  upon  Journalism ;  (3)  Subjects  bearing 
upon  [Commerce ;  (4-7)  the  various  kinds  of 
Engineering;  and  (8)  Education.  These  courses, 
which  are  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  young 
men  or  women  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  four 
years  in  study,  but  would  like  for  one  or  two 
j'ears  to  study  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  their  chosen  work,  are  not  so  well  known 
or  so  much  taken  advantage  of  as  they  might  be. 
I  may  mention  that  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the 
course  for  Journalists  are  as  follows:  English 
Literature,  French,  Mental  Science,  Ethics, 
Political  Economy,  General  History,  Constitu- 
tional History,  and  Constitutional  Law  (includ- 
ing especially  the  British  North  America  Act) ; 
and  that  the  course  in  Education  includes  a  very 
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complete  theoretical  nnd  practical  training  in  the 
methods  uf  tcucliing. 

It  should  be  stated  that  it  has  been  found 
possible  for  the  College  to  offer  the  various 
courses  of  study  referred  to  above  only  through 
the  public  spirited  co-operation  of  leading  pro- 
fessional men  in  Halifax,  who  have  been  willing 
to  prepare  and  deliver  courses  of  lectures  and  to 
conduct  practical  classes  without  any  remuner- 
ation from  the  Board  of  Governors.  Dalhousie 
was  founded  on  the  model  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  she  has  consistently  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Scottish  Colleges :  (i)  the  provision  of  a 
thorough  elementary  training  for  the  ordinary 
man;  (2)  the  provision  of  opportunities  of 
advanced  study  for  the  more  highly  gifted  men  ; 
and  (3)  the  employment  of  a  method  which 
will  call  into  play  as  much  as  possible  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  the  student.  On  the  other  hand 
she  broke  away  from  Scottish  tradition  at  an 
early  date  by  giving  the  modern  languages  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  elective  system.  The  College  has 
endeavoured  to  secure  thoroughness  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  ordinary  man  by  requiring  of  hitn  a 
smaller  range  of  subjects  than  is  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  most  American  Colleges.  Pro- 
vision for  the  highly  gifted  man  has  been  made 
by  giving  Professors  only  closely  allied  subjects 
to  teach,  it  being  regarded  as  better  that  subjects, 
which  cannot  thus  be  provided  for,  should  not  be 
taught  at  all  than  that  opportunity  for  advanced 
work  be  sacrificed.  To  call  the  individual  effort 
of  the  student  into  play  the  lecture  system  is 
employed,  witn  its  original  discussions  on  the 
part  of  Professors,  the  participation  of  the  stu- 
dents in  such  discussions  and  the  private  study 
of  authoritative  works.  As  much  opportunity  as 
possible  is  also  given  for  independent  investiga- 
tion. It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  College 
has  had  most  difficulty  in  working  towards  its 
ideal.  For  opportunities  of  original  investigation 
mean  the  possession  of  sufficiently  large  collec- 
tions of  books  and  apparatus;  and  that  means 
adequate  endowment.  This  is  why  Dalhousie 
men  have  always  been  strong  consolidationists. 
They  have  seen  that  their  high  ideal  could  only 
be  attained  by  a  union  of  its  Colleges." 


The  Rev.  John  Mookett  Cramp,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  July  25th,  1796,  and 
was  sent  to  school  at  Canterbury  in  1806.  His 
father  removed  to  Margate  in  1808,  where,  he 
says,  he  first  "  learned  how  to  learn  Latin."  He 
left  school  in  181 1  and  his  religious  studies  began 
in  tiie  following  year.  His  desire  for  the  con- 
version of  others  soon  led  him  into  public  speak- 
ing and  was  the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  life. 
In  September,  1814,  he  left  home  to  attend  the 
Stepney  Theological  Institute,  where  he  remained 
until  May,  1818.  In  1817  Mr.  Cramp  was  invited 
to  supply  the  Uean  Street  Baptist  pulpit  at  South- 
wark.  His  services  proved  acceptable  to  the 
people  and  resulted  in  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.  On  May  7th,  1818,  he  was  accord- 
ingly ordained.  In  1844  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Board  of  London  invited  Mr.  Cramp 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Mon- 
treal, which  he  accepted,  and  sailed,  with  his 
family,  in  April  of  that  year.  From  Montreal 
Dr.  Cramp  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  President  of  Acadia  College, 
Wolfville,  N.S.,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  April,  1866,  Dr.  Cramp  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  and  it  was  accepted  with 
very  great  regret.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
temperance.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  in 
England  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  to  be  a 
moderate  drinker,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
views,  and  during  the  best  part  of  his  life  never 
touched  even  the  weakest  of  wines  as  a  beverage. 
In  October,  1852,  he  had  been  initiated  into  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  during  the 
same  session  was  elected  Grand  Chaplain — an 
office  to  which  he  was  called  a  second  time  in 
1871.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Worthy  Patriarch,  and  again  in  1855.  In 
1866  he  attended  a  session  of  the  National  Divi- 
sion at  Montreal — an  assembly  representing  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — as  a  delegate  from  the  Grand  Division 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  at  once  gained  a  position  in 
that  large  and  influential  body  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ing men,  and,  on  the  ballot  for  officers  being 
taken,  was  elected  Most  Worthy  Associate — the 
highest  place.but  one,  in  the  gift  of  the  Order.  He 
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continued  his  connection  with  tlic  Sons  of  Tuin- 
pcrancu  up  tu  tliu  time  of  his  death,  but  in  later 
yeais,  throuf^'h  fi-i-blc  health,  was  unable  to  meet 
with  the  members.  He  was  greatly  missed.  Tho 
last  session  of  the  Grand  Division  attended  by 
him  was  held  at  WoUville  in  1S78.  As  Dr.  Cramp 
entered  the  room  the  members  of  the  body 
instantly  and  spontaneously  rose  to  receive  him. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  touching  tribute  of 
affection,  betokening  in  some  measure  the  high 
veneration  and  respect  with  which  all  who  knew 
him  regarded  him. 

He  never,  indeed,  shrank  from  any  task  where, 
by  the  pen  or  the  voice,  he  could  help  forward 
the  work  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  A thcnaum,  a  most 
able  temperance  and  literary  paper,  formerly 
published  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ripe  produc- 
tions of  his  skilful  pen  often  found  a  place  also  iti 
temperance  periodicals  published  in  other  parts 
of  this  continent  and  Great  Britain.  He  kept 
himself  posted  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  tem- 
perance reforms  throughout  t'  e  world,  and  in  the 
councils  of  his  brethren,  where  he  was  ever 
heartily  welcomed,  he  was  able  to  render  most 
valuable  and  efficient  service.  In  1854,  during 
his  first  term  as  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch,  the 
question  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  by  numerous  petitions 
emanating  from  all  sections  of  the  Province  and 
signed  by  persons  from  all  ranks  and  professions 
of  the  p<;ople.  At  this  period  Dr.  Cramp  came 
boldly  forward  to  champion  the  cause,  and 
deliv  -red  an  address  at  Temperance  Hall,  Hali- 
fax, before  members  of  the  Legislature,  bristling 
with  facts  and  arguments  from  his  standpoint 
and  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  power 
and  eloquence. 

Dr.  Cramp  always  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
time  and  interest  to  Missionary  work  and  especi- 
ally aided  Foreign  Missionary  enterprises.  In  1869 
he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  home  reading,  writing 
and  occasionally  giving  lectures  until  old  age 
reduced  him  in  strength.  He  died  in  December, 
1881,  to  the  keen  sorrow  of  the  people  of  his 
Denomination  and  of  very  many  outside  of  it. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Maohar,  D.D.,  was  born 


in  December,  1796,  m  tho  Parish  of  Tannadice, 
a  quaint  and  secluded  part  of  Forfarshire, 
Scotland.  He  received  his  education  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  took  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  with  credit.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  became  desirous  of  obtaining  his  own  living 
and  acted  for  a  time  as  substitute,  at  the  parish 
school  in  Inverness,  for  its  regular  master. 
After  teaching  some  years  he  went  in  1816 
to  Edinburgh  University  and  there  completed 
his  Divinity  course.  In  1819  he  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Brechin  his  license  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  the 
ancient  church  of  that  place.  In  April,  1827, 
a  request  came  from  Kingston,  Canada,  asking 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  make  an 
appointment  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  had 
been  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Barclay.  The  Presbytery,  feeling  the 
grave  responsibility  of  the  task  set  them,  chose 
a  Committee  of  their  number  to  execute  it  with 
care.  They  warmly  recommended  Mr.  Machar. 
He  was  accordingly  appointed  and  upon  his 
arrival  in  Kingston  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
his  new  flock. 

In  1841  the  Charter  for  the  establishment 
of  Queen's  University  in  Kingston  was  received 
and  the  College  opened  shortly  afterwards  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Liddell,  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  as  Principal.  In  1847  Dr.  Liddell 
resigned,  as  also  did  the  Rev.  Professor  Campbell, 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Machar  was 
asked  to  accept  the  Principalship  and  become 
Professor  of  Hebrew  for  a  time  at  least.  The 
Rev.  George  Romanes,  of  Smith's  Falls,  was 
appointed  Classical  Professor  and  Dr.  Urquhart, 
of  Cornwall,  and  Dr.  George,  of  Scarborough, 
were  requested  to  become  Professors  of  Theology. 
In  March  of  this  year  the  new  Principal 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  1853  he  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the 
College  but  continued  to  act  until  his  successor 
was  appointed  in  1854.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Machar 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  number  of  years 
and  had  taken  several  trips  to  Scotland  for  its 
benefit  but  with  little  noticeable  effect.  His 
health  continued  to  fail,  and  after  a  long  illness 
he  died  on  February  7th,  J863,  and  was  buric4 
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in  Cntarnqui  Cemetery,  Kingston.  A  costly 
and  beautiful  Granite  obcliHlc  has  been  placfd 
there  by  his  furmur  congreijation  and  other 
members  of  the  community,  bearing  the  appro- 
priate text,  "  The  metnory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
He  was  certainly  an  energetic  Christian  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Leitch,  D.D.,wasborn 
in  the  town  of  Rothsay,  in  the  Island  of  Bute, 
and  received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  the 
parish  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  falling 
from  the  mast  of  a  yacht,  he  fractured  his  hip* 
joint  and  after  being  confined  to  the  house  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  it  was  found  that  he 
would  be  hopelessly  lame ''or  life.  In  the  midst 
of  his  sufferinpr,  however,  he  had  become  an  ardent 
and  close  student — applying  himself  especially 
to  the  mathematical  sciences.  His  education 
was  subsequently  contihued  at  the  Grammar 
School,  Greenock,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whence, 
in  1836,  he  graduated  as  a  Master  of  Arts. 
While  he  was  a  student  he  lectured  on  Astronomy, 
and  for  several  years  acted  in  the  University 
Observatory  as  assistant  to  the  late  Professor 
Nichol.  He  was  also  a  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 
at  the  Andersonian  Institute  of  Glasgow. 

In  1838  he  was  licensed  as  preacher  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Arbroath.  During  the  memor- 
able year,  1843,  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville  to  the  parish  of  Monimail, 
where,  after  the  usual  forms,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  in  Fife.  Of  this  parish  he 
continued  to  be  minister  until  the  year  1859, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Morris,  from  a  list  of  many 
names,  for  the  high  office  of  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston.  The 
deputation  were  complimented,  and  with  good 
reason,  upon  the  choice  they  had  made,  for 
Dr.  Leitch  had  become  well  known  in  his  native 
country,  not  only  as  a  man  of  science,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  an  earnest  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  but  for  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  time. 
On  leaving  Scotland,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 


nil  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Little 
time  elapsed  before  hu  was  formally  installed 
in  his  new  office,  and  on  the  8th  November, 
i860,  he  took  up  his  work  ns  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Queen's  College.  The  inaugural 
address  was  described  as  "  most  able,  eloquent 
and  interesting."  Hy  an  ecclesiastical  law. 
Dr.  Leitch,  as  Principal  of  the  University,  was 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Presbytery  of  King!iton 
as  well  as  in  the  Synod  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  Canada.  It  occasioned  no  surprise,  therefore, 
when  the  latter  body  met  at  Toronto,  in  the  year 
1862,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  Moderator. 
In  virtue  of  his  office  in  Queen's  College  he  had 
also  a  seat  on  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  of  which  institution  he  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  an  Examiner.  He  died 
in  1864,  after  an  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Queen's  which  was  characterized  by  much 
difficulty  and  by  various  troubles  incidental 
to  the  earlier  history  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Sobleski  Nelles,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

was  born  in  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near 
the  present  city  of  Brantford,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1823.  The  facilities  for  education  in 
his  school-days  were  of  the  most  rudimentary 
kind,  but  he  made  the  best  of  them,  until  he  was 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  meanwhile  helping  his 
father  with  the  farm  work.  He  had,  however, 
displayed  great  fondness  for  study,  and  by  dint 
of  his  natural  ability  and  steady  application  made 
much  greater  progress  than  could  have  been 
made  by  any  boy  who  was  not  possessed  of  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  1839  his  parents 
placed  him  at  Lewiston  Academy  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  spent  an  industrious  year, 
and  where  he  had  for  a  tutor  the  brilliant  and 
witty  John  Godfrey  Saxe.  In  October,  1840, 
young  Nelles  was  transferred  to  an  Academy  at 
Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y.,  where 
he  remained  ten  months.  Having  spent  another 
year  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima, 
N.Y.,  devoting  his  time,  while  there,  chiefly  to 
Classics,  Mathematics,  English  Literature  and 
Criticism,  he  entered  Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  then  President. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  two  students  to  matricu- 
late at  that  institution,  which  had  just  been  in- 
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corporated  nn  n  University.  In  1846  liu  Kradn- 
atcd  as  Uachclor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Miilillutuwn,  Connecticut. 

In  1S47  Dr.  Ntillcs  cntercil  the  ministry  of  the 
Wesleyun  Methodist  Church,  his  first  chur^ju 
being  at  I'oi  t  Hope,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
H"  was  then  transferred  to  the  old  Adelaide 
Street  Church,  Toronto,  where  he  laboured  for 
two  years.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Lon- 
don but  had  only  resided  there  about  three 
months  when,  in  September,  1850,  he  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  Victoria  College.  The  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton, in  i860.  Dr.  Nellcs  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  represent  the  Canadian  Conference  at  the 
general  Methodist  Conference  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.,  in  1864;  at  the  New  Ikunswick 
Conference  in  1866;  and  at  the  English  Wesleyan 
Conference  held  at  Newcastle  in  1873.  His  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1873  by 
the  University  of  Victoria  College.  He  enjoyed 
high  repute  as  a  lecturer,  more  especially  on  ed- 
ucational subjects,  and  his  sermons,  some  of 
which  have  been  published,  were  of  an  exception- 
all"  high  order.  He  died  in  1887,  after  having 
trade  his  University  a  power  in  religious  and  ed- 
ucational matters  and  leaving  a  reputation  which 
stamps  him  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Can- 
adians. 

James  Loudon,  M.A.,  LLD.,  F.R.S.C ,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  in  1841.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  at  the  Toronto 
Grammar  School  (which  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute),  and  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  was  so  apt  a  pupil  that  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  was  matriculated. 
He  graduated  from  Toronto  University  in  1862, 
with  the'  degree  of  b.a.  and  the  gold  medal  in 
Mathematics.  Two  years  later  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.a.  Almost  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation he  was  appointed  one  of  the  teachers  in 
University  College,  and  for  a  time  devoted  his 
attention  to  Classics,  alilicugh  his  chief  work 
was  the  teaching  of  Mathematics.  Professor 
Cherriman  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 


n)cnt  of  Mathematics  in  the  University,  and  for 
some  years  Mr.  Loudon  occupied  the  position  of 
assistant  to  him.  When  the  former  retired  in 
1875,  Mr.  Loudon  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  his  stead.  From  the  very  first  ho 
showed  a  preference  to  Applied  Mathematics 
over  Pure  Mathematics,  and  when,  in  1887,  the 
subject  of  his  Chair,  which  was  then  known  as 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  was 
divided,  he  took  the  Physical  work,  and  Professor 
Haker  became  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In 
1863,  when  he  was  still  a  tutor.  Professor  Lou- 
don became  Dean  of  Residence,  a  position  which 
he  retained  for  ten  years  and  until  ho  became  a 
Professor.  During  that  time  he  displayed  some 
of  the  administrative  qualities  which  constitute 
such  an  essential  qualification  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  University — to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1892  on  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 

As  an  authority  upon  and  teacher  of  Physics, 
including  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  President 
Loudon  stands  very  high  amongst  the  scientific 
men  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  several  important  discov- 
eries in  geometrical  optics  has  assisted  in  placing 
him  in  that  position  of  eminence  in  the  scientific 
world  which  he  occupies.  After  he  graduated  he 
was  for  three  years  in  succession  President  ot  the 
University  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  ;  later, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion ;  and,  in  1873,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of 
the  University.  He  received  the  Hon.  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1894,  and  in  1896 
a  similar  distinction  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Princeton  University.  Dr.  Loudon  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Institute  in  1876-78;  was 
one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Council  of  Ontario  in  1896 ;  and 
becam'j  a  Vice-President  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advance  of  Science  in  1897.  In 
addition  to  various  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  to  The 
A  merican  Journal  of  Mathematics,  to  The  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  etc.,  he  is  the  author  of  "The 
Elements  of  Algebra  "  (1873),  and  "Algebra  for 
Beginners  "  (1876).  Under  his  management  the 
University  has  made  steady  progress. 
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The  Coll«ir**  of  Manitoba  Unlveralty.    Tho 

four  CuUfgci  which  h.ive  bcun  uiiitud  in  urdur 
tofurinthu  Univuraity  ufMariituba — St,  lioiiiface, 
St.  John's,  Manitr>l>a  and  Wcsluy — were  fouiidcil 
respectively  by  thu  Roman  Catholic,  An){licuii, 
Prusbyterian  and  Methodist  ChiirchcH.  They 
each  present  u  distinct  and  separate  existence, 
history  and  sphere  as  theolo^'ical  institutions  fur 
the  training  of  students  in  Divinity.  St.  lionifuce, 
which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  Colleges, 
although  St.  John's  was  also  founded  about  1820, 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  institution,  in  which  the 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  of  that  Church  in 
the  West  receive  their  education.  The  College 
was  begun  under  Dishop  Provencherand  received 
•A  great  impetus  under  the  late  Archbishop  Tachd. 
It  is  situated  in  St.  Boniface,  opposite  thu  City 
of  Winnipeg,  and  has  a  handsomo  building  with 
ample  class-room  acomniodation  and  residence 
for  students. 

The  Anglican  College  of  St.  John's,  in  Winni- 
peg North,  comes  next  in  order.  It  grew  out  of 
the  schools  established  by  the  early  missionaries 
who  came  to  the  Red  River  in  1820.  It  is  under 
the  Presidency  of  Archbishop  Machray  and  has 
done  a  very  important  educational  work  in  the 
country.  Its  handsome  and  commodious  build- 
ing is  on  Main  Street  North  in  Winnipeg  near 
the  site  of  the  historic  Cathedral  of  St.  John's. 
The  graduates  in  Theology  from  this  College  are 
now  manning  the  majority  of  the  churches  and 
mission  fields  in  the  great  Dioceses  of  the  far 
west  and  north.  Manitoba  College  was  founded 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1871  by  the  Rev- 
erend Professors  Bryce  and  Hart.  It  is  the  out- 
growth and  development  of  the  parish  school  at 
Kildonan,  the  home  of  the  Scotch  colonists  who 
came  to  the  Red  River  in  x8i2-i8i5  under  Lord 
Selkirk.  The  College  was  begun  at  Kildonan 
but  when  the  City  of  Winnipeg  began  to  grow 
into  prominence  it  was  removed  to  that  point 
and  now  occupies  a  very  large  and  modern  build- 
ing complete  in  all  its  appointments.  This  Col- 
lege has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  which  holds  a  regular 
sumn  session  in  Theology,  so  that  Arts  and 
Divii  students  can  alternately  occupy  in  winter 
anH  inmcr  the  wide  mission  fields  under  the 
cai..     i  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  fourth  and  most  recently  foumled  of  the 
Colleges  is  Wesley,  which  was  begun  only  a  du* 
cadu  (1S88)  ago  by  the  Methodist  Church  under 
the  PrincipaUhip  of  the  Rev.  Or.  Sparling.  The 
Methodist  Church  is  a  large  bo<ly  in  the  West 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  having  its  own  training 
school  in  Arts  and  Theology.  The  College  has 
made  rapid  and  substantial  progress  and  now 
occupies  a  substantial  and  elegant  building  of 
Calgary  stone  on  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg.  It 
has  excellent  acconunodatiun  in  the  way  of 
lecture-rooms  and  residence  for  students.  The 
other  College  which  isaihliatcd  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  is  the  Manitoba  Medical  College 
at  Winnipeg,  which  holds  a  high  place  in  thu 
training  of  men  for  that  profession.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  now  practising  all  over  the  North-Wust. 

Bishop  Ridley  Colleflre,  St.  Catharines,  was 

founded  in  1889,  largely  through  the  exertions  of 
its  present  Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  m.a. 
It  has  distinct  departments  and  Professors  in 
English,  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics, Religious  Instruction,  and  Natural  Science. 
Music  has  also  a  place  upon  its  curriculum. 
The  President  of  its  Corporation  is  Mr.  T.  R. 
Merritt,  of  St.  Catharines;  the  Vice-President  is 
Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  g.c,  of  Toronto;  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  of  Toronto.  The 
Directorate  includes  a  number  of  prominent  men 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  An  address  deliv- 
ered by  Principal  Miller  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  in  Toronto  on  October  25th,  1894, 
gives  a  good  general  view  of  the  institution  and 
its  work  : 

"  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  keep  our  staff 
fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  collegiate  insti- 
tutes and  other  schools,  so  that  the  intellectual 
education  might  be  as  good  as  parents  can  obtain 
in  the  Province,  and  I  think  the  result  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  our  course.  We  have  sent  up 
twenty-two  boys  to  the  Universities  of  Toronto, 
McGill,  Trinity  and  Dalhousie,  the  Schools  of 
Science  and  the  Royal  Military  College.  Many 
of  these  boys  have  done  well  and  are  now  taking 
high  positions  in  their  College  courses.  Last 
year  one  of  our  boys  won  the  highest  matricula- 
tion scholarship,  valued  at  $200,  at  Trinity 
College.     But   the  highest  success   of  a    school 
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liku  ours  cannot  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it 
pays  its  way,  or  that  its  pupils  become  successful 
scholars,  important  as  those  two  things  are.  Its 
ultimate  success  must  depend  upon  the  effort 
made  on  the  ethical  side  of  a  boy's  nature. 

To  train  the  moral  faculties  so  that  he  raay 
become  a  Christian  gentleman  is  our  policy.      It 
is  not   always  the   boy  of  brilliant   parts  who 
becomes  the   best   citizen.     No  training   in  the 
world  will  make  him  '  honour  the  King '  unless 
he  first   learns  to    '  fear   God '    and    '  love   his 
brother  also.'     Those  who  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  modern  schoolboy  cannot  help 
noticing  how  little  is  done  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  develop  his  spiritual  life.     It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  him  gentlemanly  habits,  or  to  be 
truthful  and  honest  in  his  conduct  and  faithful  in 
his  engagements,  because  the  opposite  of  these 
things  is  low  and  unworthy  of  him.     The  sup- 
porters of  Ridley  College  believe,  and  I  believe, 
that  we  must  go  far  deeper  than  that;  that  we 
must  endeavour    to    make    a    boy  strive   after 
excellence  in  conduct   because  ne   lives   in   the 
presence  of  God,  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
personal  relationship  and  whose  mainsprir'rs  of 
action  must  arise  out  of  that  relationship.     It  is 
waste  of  time  to  teach  a  boy  the  principles  of 
ethics  alone,  and  expect  him  to  apply  to  his  own 
conduct  merely  moral  maxins.     He  needs  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  personal  influence  and  a  personal 
example.      The  only  permanent   influence   that 
can  avail  for  conduct  is  the  influence  of  God's 
spirit ;  the  only  efficient  example  is  that  of  the 
Master  Teacher — Christ.      This  is  the  highest  of 
all  ideals,   and  the   most  conscientious  teacher 
must  meet  with  many  failures  in  his  work;  but 
it  is  the  only  true  standi  rd  to  work  up  to,  and, 
though  the  success  in  such  a  matter  is  often  not 
immediatel)'  apparent,  it  must  surely  come  in  the 
future  of  the  lives  of  many  boys  who  now  setm 
indifferent  to  spiritual  influences.     It  is  our  hope 
that    Ridley   College    may    not   entirely   fail   in 
training  those  who  enter  its  wcMs  for  the  highest 
citizenship." 

The  Ontario  Education  Department.    By  an 

Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  Education  Department  is  entrusted 


with  the  administration  of  the  school  law.  The 
Department  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Government,  and  its  head  is  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  in  that  behalf,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Department,  there  may  be  established  the 
following  schools:  (i)  Kindergartens,  (2)  public 
schools,  (3)  night  schools,  (4)  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes,  (5)  art  schools,  (6)  county 
model  schools,  (7)  normal  schools,  (8)  schools  of 
pedagogy,  (g)  teachers'  institutes,  (10)  mechanics' 
institutes,  (11)  industrial  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  direct  all  the 
educational  forces  in  the  Province ;  first,  from  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and,  secondly,  through  the  officers  of  his  Depart- 
ment.     From    the    discussions    of    educational 
questions  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  his  position 
a'5  a  member  gives  him  every  facility  for  recogniz- 
ing the  working  ol  the  school  law,  and  ascertain- 
ing tne  trend  of  public  opinion.     As  the  head  of 
his  Department,  his  constant  ofHcial  intercourse 
with  trustees,  inspectors,  and  teachers  gives  him 
every  opportunity  for  prescribing,  I'rom  time  to 
time,  whatever  amendments  to  the  regulations 
may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interests  of  high 
and  public  schools.     From   the  wide  sweep  of 
the  legislation  which  he  is  expected  to  direct,  and 
from  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Government 
responsible  to  the  people's  representatives,  he  is 
able  to  advance  such  legislation  as  will  guard  the 
unity  of  the  sy  stem  and  preserve  its  symmetry,  as 
well  as  prevent   any  needless  innovation  from 
pseudo-reformers  or  visionary  meddlers.     At  the 
same  time  there  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  poli- 
tics being  introduced  into  the  Department  and 
the  workings  of  the  entire  system  disarranged  by 
partisan  manipulation.     This,  however,  is  a  pos- 
sibility in  all  sections  of  populat  government,  and 
can  only  be  controlled  or  averted  by  the  good 
sense  of  administrators  and  the  sound  principles 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Extensive  powers  are  given  to  the  Education 
Department,  but  every  regulation  or  order-in- 
council  made  under  the  statute  giving  it  an  exist- 
ence, or  under  the  Public,  Separate,  or  High 
School  Acts,  must  be  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 


SECTION  IV. 


CANADIAN  ART,  MUSIC  AND  SCULPTURE. 
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ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN  ONTARIO 


BY 


J.  W.  L.  PORSTER,  A.R.C.A. 


EUROPEAN  Art  came  here  with  European 
settlement  and  flourished  while  the 
traditions  of  the  old  world  lived.  True, 
as  Mr.  N.  Flood  Davin  has  said,  the 
designs  which  formed  the  sign  manual  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  and  their  graphic  picture-writing 
on  birch-bark,  might,  by  some,  be  considered  the 
dawn  of  Canadian  Art.  A  good  deal  of  this 
"  art "  is  still  to  be  found  emblazoned  on  the 
skins  which  line  the  lodges  of  the  prairies ;  while 
the  remains  of  pottery,  copper  arms,  and  the 
like,  show  traces  of  a  still  higher  culture  and  no 
inconsiderable  development  of  technical  skill  in 
a  previous  age.  All  this  was,  perhaps,  rather  the 
end  of  a  phase  of  Art  in  a  decaying  r?  -e  than  the 
beginning  of  it  in  Canada.  Indian  Art  is  childish 
and  unfinished.  But  the  paintings  that  remain, 
executed  in  the  early  days  of  European  settle- 
ment, sh6w  that  there"  was  a  noticeable  overflow 
of  Art  and  artists  in  Canada.  Some  eminent 
names  have  been  registered  with  pencil  and  pig- 
ment, beginning  with  Mrs.  Simcoe,  wife  of  the 
Lieut.-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  down  to  tha 
last  Exhibition  held  under  the  patronage  of  v/hat 
may  be  called  the  Old  Regime.  This  was  in 
1847,  and  its  chief  promoter  was  the  late  Mr.  J. 
G.    Howard,   of  Howard   Park,  Toronto. 

The  strongest  influence  favourable  to  Art  dur- 
ing that  period,  however,  was  created  by  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  and  his  talented  wife.  But 
those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  country 
know  that  the  political  conditions  existing  then 
were  not  permanent  and  were  by  degrees  forced 
aside  to  make  way  for  others  favourable  to  the 
better  recognition  of  the  growing  national  opin- 
ions and  spirit.  That  period  •  may  be  properly 
called  the  Colonial  Era.  The  new  era  gives 
evidences  of  a  national  character  in  its  Art  which 
every  loyal  Canadian  will  gladly  welcome  and 


judiciously  encourage.  The  first  native  Canadian 
to  gain  eminence  in  the  profession  was  Paul 
Kane;  to  him,  therefore,  I  give  flrst  attention. 
In  speaking  of  him  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  in  his 
"  Irishmen  in  Canada,"  says  :  "  Art  began  early 
to  attract  some  attention.  Ireland,  which  had 
done  so  much  in  other  walks  for  the  infant  nation, 
was  destined  to  give  it  the  first  impulse  toward 
Art.  Michael  Kane  and  his  Dublin  wife  accom- 
panied Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe  to  Canada. 
Having  left  the  army,  Michael  settled  in  York, 
where,  in '  1810,  his  son  was  born.  The  new 
arrival  was  christened  Paul.  The  child's  growing 
mind  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the 
picturesque  Indian  figures  then  still  to  be  seen 
haunting  the  Don,  while  Indian  trails  ran  where 
King  and  Yonge  Streets  are  to-day." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  "Travels,"  Kane,  in  1844, 
accounts  for  his  resolve  to  devote  himself  to 
painting  a  series  of  North  American  scenery  and 
Indian  life,  by  saying :  "The  subject  was  one  in 
v.'hich  I  felt  a  deep  interest  from  my  boyhood.  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  hundreds  oi  Indians 
about  my  little  village,  then  York,  muddy  and 
dirty,  just  struggli.^g  into  existence."  Yet  York 
was  not  a  favourable  place  for  a  youth  of  genius 
to  grow  up.  The  district  grammar  school  was 
the  only  introduction  into  the  world  of  knowledge, 
thought,  and  Art.  Here  was  Mr.  Drury,  an 
eccentric  drawing-master,  who  taught  the  future 
artist  the  elements  of  what  was  to  be  his  ill-paid 
craft.  His  artistic  bias  was  regarded  in  the'Jnjht 
of  want  of  application  and  distaste  for  steady 
industry.  The  circumstances  of  the  community 
were  indeed  too  frequently  inimical  to  the  foster- 
ing of  settled  habits  among  its  youth.  Dr.  Scad- 
ding  has  remarked  of  those  early  days,  that  there 
was  a  constant  contact  of  the  sons  of  even  the 
most  respectable  families  with  semi-barbarous 
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characters.  From  Indian  guides  and  bad  speci- 
mens of  French  voyai^ciirs  a  restless  spirit  was 
imbibed  by  the  youth.  The  vague  Nor'-West,  a 
sort  of  savage  land  of  Cocayne,  a  region  of  per- 
fect freedom  among  Indians,  was  imagined,  and 
to  reach  wliich  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  had 
to  be  traversed.  In  this  way,  young  Kane's 
mind  was  fatniliari;{ed  with  the  idea  of  that 
expedition  across  the  continent  to  the  green 
shores  beyond  the  mountains,  of  which  he  has 
left  so  many  memorials  by  means  of  his  pencil 
and  pen. 

Let  us  leave  him  for  a  moment.     Many  names 
might  be  recalled  that  have  left  no  visible  trace 
ol  their  presence,  beyond  the  few  drawing  lessons 
that  served  but  to  save  from  extinction  amongst 
us  the  idea  of  an  Art  that  lived  in  the  home  land. 
The  first  name  that  left  any  impress  behind  it 
was  that  of  E.  C.  Bull,  a  portly  Englishman,  of 
free  speech,  and  a  splendid  pencil  draughtsman. 
He  taught  in  Upper  Canada  College  and    the 
Mechanics' Institute.     Henry  Martin  was  one  of 
his  pupils.      A    Mr.    Bullock    opened  the    first 
stained  glass-works  in  Toronto,  early  in  the  thir- 
ties, the  windows  required  for  the  first  St.  James' 
Church  giving,  perhaps,  the  opportunity  for  this. 
Mrs.  Jameson  spoke  of  them  as  vile  in  taste  and 
coarse  in  execution.     Saunders  was  a  fairly  clever 
landscape  man  of  the  usual  painstaking  manner 
in  attention  to  detail,  but  Haffner  Meyer,  son  of 
the  London  engraver  of  the  same   name  was  the 
first   man   to  make,  in   this  country,  a  genuine 
place  for  Art  of  high  excellence.      Many  of  his 
water-colour  portraits  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
Toronto,  and  constitute  beautiful  examples  of  a 
refined  and  elevated  taste.     The  artistic  tempera- 
ment which  chafes    under   codes  and  observes 
with  a  restless  contempt  the  hollow  formalities 
of  custom   on  stilts,  finds   agreeable  reaction  in 
its  Bohemia;  hence, the  eccentricities  that  are  so 
often  noticeable  in  the  fraternity.    Hoffner  Meyer 
was  no  exce|)tion  to    these  social    peculiarities 
which  amongst  artists  in  the  older  days  were  all 
but  the  universal  rule.     Lowe,  his  associate,  who 
was  a  clever  engraver,  reproduced  many  of  his 
portraits,  amongst  which  were  those  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  Bishop  Strachan  and  others. 

It  is  here,  however,  that  I  must  again  tike  up 
our  Canadian,  Kane,  who  began  at  this  time  to 


give  us  pictures  of  our  own  country.  I  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Davin :  "When  pearls  are 
scattered  at  people's  doors,  they  don't  believe 
them  to  be  pearls,  unless  they  are  puffed  by  an 
organ  of  somebody  interested  in  them.  Kane, 
therefore,  left  Toronto  for  Cobourg,  where  he 
earned  enough  money  to  pay  his  way,  and  to 
start  for  the  States,  where  he  hoped  to  make 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  studying  under  the  great  masters.  His 
father  promised  to  assist  him.  He  was  full  of 
hope,  and  his  life-dream  was  bright ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  his  musings  upon  the  glories  of  Art  and 
its  renown,  a  letter  from  his  father  tells  him  that, 
owing  to  difficulties,  his  Italian  excursion  will  be 
prevented.  This  did  not  deter  him  from  his 
purpose,  however.  He  wandered  from  city  to 
city,  and  finally,  in  1841,  he  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  to  Marseilles.  He  spent  four  years  in 
Europe,  studying  and  copying  the  works  of  the 
men  of  old,  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Milan,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  Rome  ;  the  galleries 
of  all  he  studied,  in  order  that  he  might  come 
back  to  be  a  true  father  of  Canadian  Art.  While 
in  Naples,  he  was  offered  a  trip  in  a  Levantine 
cruiser,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  visit  the  shores 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  party  of  Syrian  explorers  when 
he  and  his  friends  were  deserted  by  their  Arab 
guides,  and  were  obliged  to  make  their  way  to 
the  coast.  On  his  return  he  endured  great  hard- 
ship; but  he  landed  on  the  African  coast  and 
this  consoled  him,  as  he  was  able  to  boast  that 
he  had  been  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

He  brought  back  a  mind  enlarged  by  observa- 
tion, by  communion  with  great  artists,  and  well 
stored  with  pictures  of  famous  scenes.  The 
indomitable  energy  that  had  won  for  himself 
unaided  these  opportunities,  says  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  was  now  to  be  displayed  in  far  diiiferent 
scenes.  In  the  Preface  to  his  "  Wanderings  of 
an  Artist  amongst  the  Indian'  .f  North  America" 
he  remarks:  "On  my  returii  to  Canada  from 
the  Continent  of  Euror.e,  I  determined  to  devote 
whatever  talenf-  ...a  proficiency  I  possessed  to 
the  painting  of  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  North  American  Indians  and  scenery."  His 
romantic  experiences  are  related  with  graphic 
power  and  the  fidelity  of  an  artist,  in  his  "  Wan- 
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derings,"  published  by  Longmans,  in  1859. 
Afuot,  in  canoe,  across  the  great  barriers  of  the 
West,  from  Oregon  to  Puget's  Sound,  his  busy 
pencil  was  at  work.  Sir  George  Simpson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  given 
him  commissions  for  a  dozen  paintings  of  savage 
life — buffalo  hunts,  Indian  camps,  councils,  feasts, 
conjuring  matches,  dances,  war-like  exhibitions, 
or  whatever  he  might  consider  most  attractive 
and  interesting.  The  Parliamentary  Library  at 
Ottawa  possesses  a  collection  before  which  the 
visitor  never  fails  to  linger  long. 


The  Hon.  George  W.  Allan, 

His  most  Jiberal  patron  was  the  Hon.  G.  \V. 
Allan,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  narrative  of  his 
"  Wanderings."  He  intended  following  up  this 
volume  with  another  one,  but  failing  eyesight 
forbade  it,  and  forced  him  ultimately  to  also  lay 
down  his  brush.  Mr.  Davin  says  his  career  was 
one  of  the  most  creditable  in  Canadian  annals. 
Though  he  studied  our  scenery  and  Indian  cus- 
toms at  first  hand,  he  did  not  wholly  give  himself 
up  to  nature.  The  Indian  horses  are  Greek 
horses  ;  the  hills  have  much  the  colour  and  form 


of  those  of  Ruysdael ;  the  foregrounds  have 
more  the  characteristics  of  old  pictures  than  of 
Canad;  n  out-of-door  scenery.  "  My  memory  of 
the  veteran  artist,"  says  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son in  a  sketch,  "  is  of  a  gruff  and  moody  man, 
embittered  by  the  sparing  gratitude  of  a  people 
to  whose  information  and  pleasure  he  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life.  '  Better  break  stones  by  the 
wayside ;  your  work  will  then  be  appreciated,' 
was  the  encouraging  comment  he  gave  to  young 
artists."  His  contemporary,  Kreighoff,  painted 
French-Canadian  life  and  scenes  not  nearly  so 
well ;  but  the  material  was  popular  and  he 
became  wealthy.  Hamel  obtained  celebrity  for 
truthful  likenesses.  He  painted  portraits  of  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  Ministry.  In  later  years  he 
settled  in  Quebec.  Of  the  hurried  visitors  to 
our  shores,  Gush  has  left  behind  him  more  and 
better  work  than  any  other.  Lock,  a  water- 
colour  landscape  painter,  and  Wandesford,  in 
portraits,  have  left  their  trace  ;  and  so  with  tht 
giant  Carpendale,  a  few  of  whose  chalk  drawings 
of  animals  are  still  to  be  found  in  Toronto. 

It  is  desirable  here  to  go  back  a  little.  At  Down 
Hall,  in  the  village  of  Down,  Kent,  England,  in 
1810,  was  born  Daniel  Fowler.  From  eight  to 
eighteen  he  was  at  Mr.  Cogan's  private  school, 
where  he  had  some  distinguished  school-mates. 
Intended  for  law,  and  articled  in  Doctor's  Com- 
mons by  his  father,  this  pursuit  seemed  most 
distasteful  to  him.  His  father's  death  freed  him 
from  his  articles,  but  gave  him,  at  twenty,  the 
charge  of  a  widowed  mother  and  of  alargefamily 
of  which  he  was  the  oldest.  It  was  now  that  his 
taste  for  drawing,  which  had  made  him  popular 
in  the  school,  and  which  diverted  the  tedium  of 
the  law  office  and  later  cares,  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Harding,  the  eminent  water- 
colour  artist  and  draughtsman.  To  him  he 
bound  himself  for  three  years  and  received  five 
hundred  pounds  as  fees.  It  cannot  be  told  what 
the  influence  of  associations  really  may  be,  but 
there  is  pleasure  in  observing  Mr.  Fowler  taught 
by  a  man  who,  with  a  lead  pencil,  studied  nature, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  studio,  painted  in  colour 
his  pictures  from  his  own  sketch  notes,  and  advo- 
cated colour  notes  from  nature  or  pictures 
painted  altogether  in  the  open  air. 

Like  Paul  Kane  he  visited  Italy,  then,  as  fo:- 
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many  generations,  the  shrine  of  every  young 
artist's  reverence.  He  had  much  to  S'\y  of  his 
study  in  the  Academies,  and  even  in  the  streets 
of  that  country — streets  which  are  really  open 
air  schools  in  themselves.  Mr.  Fowler  had  many 
intimate  friends  amongst  the  noted  artists  of 
Britain.  Hulmandel,  the  engr-iver,  and  Mr. 
Lear,  the  eccentric  Art  virtuoso,  seem  to  have 
influenced  him,  the  one  toward  serious  founda- 
tion work  in  drawing,  the  other  toward  the 
audacious  superstructure  which  gives  us  the  racy 
colour  sketches  and  fine-tone  passages  of  his 
pictures.  He  hated  teaching,  although  when 
with  Mr.  Harding  important  pupils  were  turned 
over  to  him  by  their  master,  and  in  subsequent 
seasons  the  demands  of  a  growing  family  sug- 
gested the  wisdom  of  his  consenting  to  accept 
pupils.  He  could  not,  however,  entirely  conceal 
his  impatience  with  the  task,  confessing  in  later 
years  that  he  was  far  happier  holding  the  stilts 
of  a  plough  than  in  looking  over  a  lady's  hand. 

Several  members  of  his  family  had  died  of 
consumption  and  eventually  his  own  failing 
health  seemed  to  demand  a  change  of  location. 
Foggy  London  was  exchanged  for  Surrey  sub- 
urbs. But  a  more  decided  change  was  necessary ; 
accordingly,  in  1843,  he  came  to  Canada.  Rang- 
ing over  the  Provinces  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  Upper  Canada,  he  chose  a  farm  on  Amherst 
Island,  near  Kingston ;  and  then  for  fourteen 
years  the  London  artist  was  lost  in  the  Canadian 
farmer.  In  1857  a  visit  to  the  old  land,  the 
meeting  of  old  studio  friends,  and  the  breathing 
of  the  inexplicable  Art  atmosphere,  revived  in  the 
now  healthy  man  the  impulse  to  paint  pictures. 
A  room  in  the  farm-house  became  consecrated  to 
the  tenth  muse,  and  the  driving  lines  were  laid 
down  for  the  fitches.  Pictures  by  him  appeared 
in  the  Exhibition  held  in  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto  ;  and,  wherever  a  coterie  of  artists  gath- 
ered, he  or  his  pictures  were  sure  to  be  amongst 
them.  His  recognition  in  Montreal  was  an 
interesting  incident.  About  the  year  1862  the 
artists  there  held  an  Exhibition  at  which  prizes 
were  given  in  the  various  departments,  and  that 
for  the  best  water  colour  upon  any  subject  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jacobi.  That  man  of  clear  dis- 
cernment objected  to  the  decision,  declaring  that 
a  Hollyhock  piece  by  Fowler  was,  in  his  judg- 


ment, better  than  his  own,  and  insisting  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  prize  to  that  picture.  His  insist- 
ence, as  President  of  the  group  of  artists,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  Mr.  Fowler  an  equal 
recognition  with  himself,  and  the  prize,  two 
hundred  dollars,  was  divided  between  them. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  a  man  who  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity ;  and,  moreover,  having  a  good 
opinion  of  his  own  merits,  he  could  tiot  appreciate 
the  receipt  of  a  half  prize;  so,  coming  immediately 
to  Montreal,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Mr.  Jacobi, 
and  in  a  somewhat  peremptory  manner  demanded 
an  explanation,  and  expressed  a  supreme  dis- 
approval of  compromises  that  withheld  the  proper 
honour  from  work  by  any  artist,  whether  known 
or  unknown.  Mr.  Jacobi  referred  him  in  his 
usual  genial  manner  to  the  committee  of  awards, 
whither  he  went  to  get  satisfaction.  In  an  hour 
he  returned,  entered  the  studio,  strode  up  to  Mr. 
Jacobi  with  extended  hand  and  beaming  face, 
gave  him  a  grateful  and  enthusiastic  hand-shake, 
apologized  for  his  former  rudeness,  and  expressed 
in  no  measured  terms  his  appreciation  of  his  new 
friend's  greatness  of  heart  and  manly  advocacy 
of  the  work  of  a  stranger.  This  Hollyhock  piece 
is  the  one  that  subsequently  received  the  bronze 
medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phik- 
delphia.  From  1863  to  1876,  when  our  Provin- 
cial exhibits  contained  professional  artists'  lists, 
Mr.  Fowler's  work  always  appeared.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  iti 
1872,  he  became  a  member,  and  his  bright,  rich 
harmonies  contributed  their  patrician  refinement 
and  style  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society's  annual 
displays.  At  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Academy  his  name,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Governor-General, 
was  placed  upon  the  list  of  Academicians.  He 
passed  away  in  1894. 

I  have  already  said  that  most  of  the  early 
artists  were  birds  of  passage.  Peter  March  Hunt, 
a  good  painter  of  small  size  portraits,  Macgregof 
and  Jackson,  made  brief  visits.  Westmacott 
remained ;  his  niece,  the  talented  Esther  Kings- 
ley,  has,  in  a  measure,  caught  the  mantle  of  her 
uncle's  skill  and  knowledge  in  design.  Sawyer, 
of  Kingston,  was  a  worthy  man  and  a  good 
painter,  and  has  left  in  many  a  home  the  impress 
of  his  genial  manner  and  manly  work.   Cresswell, 
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of  Seaforth,  in  marine  and  landscape  work,  has 
been  influential  in  giving  strength  and  dignity  to 
Canadian  Art.  Petri  opened  a  bright  chapter  in  our 
more  recent  Art,  and  the  veteran  James  Griffiths, 
whose  old-fashioned  flower  groups  were  always 
looked  for  in  our  Exhibitions,  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  Berthon  takes  us  back  to  earlier  days. 
George  Theodore  Berthon  was  the  son  of  Ren<5 
Theodore  Berthon,  and  was  born  in  Vienna  in 
the  year  1806.  Berthon,  the  elder,  was  an  artist 
of  no  mean  order,  and  achieved  great  distinction 
in  his  profession.  He  studied  under  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  David,  and  was  regarded  by  the  great 
master  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  his  pupils. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  son  the  elder  Ber- 
thon returned  to  Paris  and  was  patronized  by, 
and  received  great  attention  from.  Napoleon  I. 
The  younger  Berno.i  showed,  at  a  very  early 
age,  great  aptitude ,  for  portrait  painting  and,  as 
soon  as  his  school-days  were  over,  travelled  over 
Europe  to  the  various  capitals  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  An.  About  1840  he  went  to  England,  and 
there  married  Zelie  Boisseau,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  Mrs.  Berthon  died  in  1847.  Mr. 
Berthon  married,  the  second  time,  Claire,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  J.  P.  de  la  Haye,  who,  for  twenty-seven 
years  was  French  master  at  Upper  Canada 
College.  In  1844  Berthon  settled  in  Toronto. 
His  earliest  friend  was  Colonel  Forlong,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  43rd  Regiment,  and  was 
present  at  Waterloo.  Berthon  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  portrait  painting,  and  excelled  in  pastel 
work.  He  also  gave  a  few  lessons  in  pamting. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Miss  Macauley,  who  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Homer  Dixon.  Of  the  por- 
traits executed  by  Berthon,  that  of  Chief-Justice 
Robinson  was  considered  by  himself  to  be  his 
master-piece.  Of  other  portraits  by  him  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  Hon.  G.  \V.  Allan ; 
Lieut. -Colonels  R.  L.  and  G.  T.  Denison ;  Colo- 
nel E.  W.  Thomson  (executed  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  which  Colonel  Thomson  was 
Chairman);  W.  H.  Boulton ;  Principals  Mc- 
Caul,  Barron  and  Stennet.  Mr.  Berthon  died 
January  i8th,  1892,  aged  86  years.  Mr.  Berthon's 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  talent.  A  Montreal 
paper  asked  me  on  one  occasion  for  a  sketch  of 
one  or  two  prominent  artists,  and  choosing  him 


as  the  subject  of  one,  Mr.  Jacobi  being  the  other, 
I  was  amazed  to  And  that  he  possessed  no  photo 
of  himself;  and  this  fact  was  coupled  with  his 
refusal  to  sit  for  a  drawing.  After  one  or  two 
friendly  interviews,  however,  a  lair  drawing  was 
made. 

Everything  that  grows  to-day  is  from  the  seed 
planted  yesterday.  Canadian  painters  have 
inherited  from  the  pioneers  of  the  profession  in 
this  country  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  our  back- 
woods men  to  their  sons — honesty  and  industry 
and  a  hard,  but  fair,  field  for  both.     During  the 
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later  years  of  its  life  Canada  has  contributed 
many  brilliant  names  to  the  Art  rolls  of  other 
lands — the  Smillie  Brothers,  LeClear,  Wood- 
ward, Rattray,  Sandham,  Eraser,  Walker,  Shan- 
non, Peel,  Herbert  and  many  more  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  our  own  field  has  been  occupied  by 
outsiders.  In  Western  Canada  the  names  signed 
upon  pictures  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  legion.  The  painters  were  pilgrims,  as 
all  our  fathers  were  in  some  measure,  yet 
helped  to  plant  a  stem  in  the  soil  of  our  country 
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from  whose  vintage  we  drink  to-day.  The  great 
majority  of  visiting  artists  were  British,  and 
their  patrons  were  mostly  men  whose  education 
and  taste  and  liberality  had  encouraged  the 
advent  of  artists  of  note.  But  those  curly  days 
brought  to  their  sons  the  demands  of  a  busy 
pioneer  life,  and  little  opportunity  was  given  for 
the  culture  of  the  aesthetic,  and  so  one  by  one 
the  birds  of  passage  artists  disappeared.  Paul 
Kane,  the  first  distinguished  Canadian,  Sawyer, 
Fowler,  Creswell,  Berthon,  remained. 

The  Art   of  Canada  to-day  is  a   mingling  of 
elements.     Native  Cr.nadians  are  a  minority  in 
the  professional  societies.     The  influence  of  the 
old  world  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  many  who 
cherish  still  the  precepts  of  their  masters.     Yet 
it  is  due  to  those  who  have  adopted  Canada  as 
their  home  to  say  that  they  are  as  Canadian  in 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  the  pure  glories  of 
our  climate  as  those  who  first  saw  the  sun  in  our 
own  sky.     Our  native  artists,  who  have  studied 
abroad,  are  very  much  inclined,  however,  to  paint 
a  Canadian  sky  with  the  haze  of  Western  Eur- 
ope, and  our  verdure   as  though  it   grew  upon 
foreign   soil.     Our  Art  is  not  Canadian.     The 
French   school  rules  the  Art  of  Europe.      No 
stronger  evidence  of  this  is  required  than  the 
catalogue  of  the  great  International  Exhibition 
held  in  Paris  in  1889.     The  British  is  the  only 
school  distinct  from  it.     Canada  furnishes  the 
arena  in  which  the  forces  of  these  rival  schools 
contend  ;    and,  while   the   restless  dispute  con- 
tinues with  little  sign  of  truce,  we  may  at  least 
expect  more  universal  interest  in  the  true  ideal 
to  which  our  painters  are  looking.     When  a  more 
intelligent   conception    of   the    aim    of    Art    is 
possessed  by  our  younger  men  especially,  it  may 
be  discovered  that  both  are  near  a  pure  and  high 
ideal,  and  that  rapprochement,  not  rivalry,  would 
best  serve  the  occasion ;  and  the  union  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  to  produce  a  purer,  higher 
idea!  than  any  yet  reached.     Material  is  certainly 


notwanting,normo<i/forArtuf  the  grandest  order. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  stronger  Canadian 
spirit.  Events  have  rapidly  developed  this ;  and 
the  signs  are  full  of  promise  in  this  direction. 
The  second  great  need  is  a  museum  equipped 
with  well-chosen  specimens  of  the  world's  Art. 
Our  Government  and  citizens  are  establishing 
schools  of  industrial  and  Fine  Art,  yet,  when  we 
would  point  our  pupils  to  samples  of  pure  Art, 
lo  I  there  are  none  ;  and,  when  we  would  know 
what  Art  has  been  in  order  to  discover  what  Art 
may  be,  we  must  go  as  exiles  and  pilgrims  to 
foreign  cities  where  there  is  no  Canadian  air  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  false  traditions,  or  blow 
aside  the  prejudices  of  antique  philosophies — 
philosophies  true  enough  in  themselves,  but  not 
adapted  to  the  newer  civilization  of  this  Dominion. 
We  want  our  history  with  our  hopes,  their  exper- 
ience with  our  ambitions ;  and  a  museum  that 
gives  the  best  of  their  Art  history  and  achievment 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  hope  and  give  reign 
to  our  ambition. 

A  third  need  is  for  capable  yet  generous  criti- 
cism. There  are  many  men  whose  discernment 
and  sympathies  fit  them  eminently  for  the  rSle  of 
Art  critics, but  as  yet  Canadian  journalism  has  not 
opened  wide  the  door  to  advancement  in  such  a 
specialty.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  wait  the 
advent  in  Canada  of  an  Albert  Wolfe  or  Ham- 
merton,  I  believe  the  unprejudiced  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  public  to  be  the  fairest  test  of  a 
picture's  merit.  No  questioning  will  cast  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  upon  the  claim  of  an  experienced 
purchaser  to  first  pla-ie  as  connoisseur  and  critic, 
freed  as  he  is  from  the  narrowing  influences  of 
specialties  which  impose  limitations  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  professional  artist.  But  this 
question  is  one  for  discussion,  suffice  it  here  for 
me  to  urge  Canadians  to  give  their  independent 
judgment  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  False 
taste  will  thereby  be  corrected,  and  Art  v/hich 
is  true  Art  greatly  encouraged. 
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ANY  attempt  to  deal  with  what  has  existi-d 
in  the  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
resolves  itself  mainly  into  some  re^-ord 
of  the  artists  who  have  worked  there.  Producing 
as  they  did  for  the  most  part  in  artistic  isolation, 
the  work  of  each  was  generally  not  much  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  artists  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  names  in  the  following  notes, 
though  as  regards  Art  itself  of  little  or  no 
importance,  are  yet  of  interest  because  only 
through  them  can  we  get  any  light  in  tracing 
the  beginning  of  artistic  expression  in  our 
country.  The  increasing  difficulty  which  every 
year  adds  to  the  gathering  of  information  on  this 
subject  makes  it  certainly  worth  while  to  record 
these  facts — hard  to  arrive  at,  little  known  and 
which  would  otherwise  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  first  pictorial  work  done  in  Canada  was 
in  all  probability  that  of  the  redoubtable  Cham- 
plain  himself.  The  illustrations  in  his  books  are 
always  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  his 
own  drawings.  What  the  originals  were  like 
can  hardly  be  divined  from  the  prints,  which  no 
doubt,  owe  many  of  their  peculiarities  to  tiie 
engravers.  The  first  demand  for  pictures  in 
Canada  arose  from  their  being  found  useful  in 
converting  the  savages.  Very  curious  letters 
exist  in  which  the  Jesuits  give  instructions  for 
paintings  for  this  purpose  to  be  sent  out  from 
France.  The  things  wanted  are  minutely 
described,  especially  the  devils,  dragons,  hell-fire 
and  other  inconveniences  which  awaited  bad 
Indians  in  the  future.  Souls  in  Paradise  were 
also  to  be  pourtrayed  and  the  heads  were  to  be 
full  in  face,  not  in  profile,  and  to  look  at  the 
beholder  with  open  eyes.  The  colours  were  to 
be  bright  and  there  were  to  be  no  animals  or 
flowers  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Indians. 
73 


Most  of  the  pictures  were  to  be  mounted  in  port- 
able form  so  that  the  collection  might  edify  the 
heathen  ami  make  them  quake  in  divers  parts  of 
the  country.  Father  Lo  Jeune,  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  wrote  to  France  complaining  that 
some  of  the  works  sent  out  were  so  mixed  up 
that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  them  without 
particular  attention.  He  then  went  on  very 
quaintly  to  describe  just  what  was  wanted.  Is 
it  possible  that  some  of  these  old  pictures  still 
exist  anywhere  in  Canada  ? 

Shortly  after  this  we  hear  of  the  first  paintings 
actually  produced  in  this  country.  These  were 
by  Father  Andr«5  Pierron,  who  arrived  in  1663. 
Le  Mere  de  I'lncarnation  speaks  of  him  in  her 
letters  as  a  good  painter.  She  says  that  "  he 
preachos  in  the  day  and  paints  at  night."  He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  March,  1673.  His 
works  were  no  doubt  of  very  ordinary  character. 
The  Jesuits  in  Europe  needed  good  artists  too 
much  at  the  time,  for  the  decoration  of  the  sump- 
tuous churches  they  were  building  there,  to  send 
an  accomplished  painter  to  the  forests  of  Can- 
ada. The  next  artist  was  also  an  ecclesiastic, 
Frt^re  Francois  Luc  i  Recollet,  who  was  born  in 
Amiens  about  1620.  Coming  to  Canada  he 
decorated  the  Recollet  Chapel  in  Quebec  and 
produced  many  other  works.  This  Chapel,  after- 
wards burnt,  was  extolled  to  the  skies  at  the 
time  by  contemporaries.  Frdre  Luc  returned  to 
Paris  and  died  in  1685.  His  drawing  was  said 
to  be  good,  his  composition  meiiiocre  and  his 
colouring  bad.  Hughes  Pommier  was  also  a 
priest  in  France,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1663. 
In  1676  he  was  serving  the  parishes  of  Point 
Levis  and  CottS  de  BeauprtS.  He  painted  many 
pictures  in  Canada  and  returning  to  France  died 
there  in  1686. 

These   men  were   followed  by    Pierre    Leber, 
3:3  4 
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a    MuntrLMlcr   aiui   ;i   iiiciiibLT  of   ii   wull-kiiuwn 
family.     Hu  was  brutliur  uf  Suiiite  Jcaniiu  Lubur 
and  was  cuusin  of  the  fust  Huron  du  Longueuil. 
lie  was  a  (;ruwn  man,  perhaps  in  middle  life,  in 
the  yc.ir   1700.      He   became  a  n:cmber  of  the 
Order  of  Friires  Charron  and  died  in  1707.     A 
portrait  of  the  Kcv.  Mother  Marguerite  Hoiirgeois, 
foundress  of  tiio  Congregation  of  Nuns,  by  his 
hand,  may  still  bo  seen.     It  shows  that  his  pow- 
ers as  an  artist  were  of  a  very  modest  kind.     An 
artist  of  European   celebrity  (Gravelot)  was  in 
Canada  for  a  time,  probably  between  1720  and 
17J5.     Ho  Mas  a  tine  draughtsman,  a  pupil  of 
Watteau  ai.  J  of  Jean  Restout.     Very  likely  some 
of  the  :   ctures  by  tlie  latter  a.tist  still  to  be  seen 
in   the   Cif"  of  Quebtc    wno  sent   from   Paris 
through   tlie   agency  of  G.avelot.     One   of  the 
first-born  Canadians  with  some  knowledge  of  Ait 
was  Jean  Antoine  Aiiiti  Crc-qui.     He  was  born  in 
Quebec  in  1749,  and  became  a  priest.     He  served 
in  succession  the  parishes  of  des  Eboullements, 
L'Isle  aux  Condres    and   Baie   St.   Paul.      He 
painted  a  number  of  pictures  for  churches  in  his 
native:  Province,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.     He  died  in  1780.     De  Beaucourt  was  the 
son  of  the  Chevalier  de  Beaucourt,  military  engi- 
neer under  Frontenac  and  at  one  time  Governor 
of  Montreal.     This  artist  was,  it  seems  probable, 
born  in  Montreal  somewhere  about  1735.     He 
studied  Art  in  France,  being  the  first  painter  of 
Canadian  birth  who  did  so.    Returning  to  Canada 
he  was   painting  here  for  many  years  after  the 
Conquest.     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
induced  him  to  leave  and  for  many  years  he  pur- 
sued  his   profession   in    Russia.      After  this   he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Canada,  where  he 
ilied  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     The  only 
church  pictures  of  his  now  to  be  seen  are  proba- 
bly reproductions  of  works  by  the  great  masters, 
done  in  haste  and  for  tririing  sums,  as  at  the  time 
original  work  corld  not  be  paid  for  and  was  not 
desired.     Other  productions  of  his  remain,  suffi- 
cient, at  any  lato,  to  show  that  he  understood 
his  metier  and  had  acquired  it  from  good  sources 
of  that  period. 

About  1788  an  artist  named  Louis  Chretier  de 
Heer  was  painting  in  Quebec,  but  little  more 
tlian  his  name  is  recorded.  Two  occurrences 
(luring   this   period  made   great  changes  in  the 


country,  the  Conquest  an  I  lli  j  lieiicli  Kevolii- 
lion.  The  latter  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Canada  as  regards  any  feeling  for  Art  which 
then  existed.  Before  the  French  Revolution 
there  had  been  almost  no  works  of  Art  of  any  merit 
in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
paintings  for  the  churches  sent  out  from  France 
and  a  few  portraits  brought  out  by  people  of 
importance.  During  the  French  Revolution 
numbers  of  tolerable  pictures,  chiefly  of  religious 
subjects,  were  sent  out  and  some  of  these  are 
still  in  the  City  of  Quebec  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
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Province.  Numbers,  however, havebeen  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  were  taken 
back  to  France  when  quieter  times  came. 
Examples  of  artists  of  such  celebrity  in  the 
French  school  as  Phillipe  de  Champagne,  Le 
Soeur,  Le  Brun,  Coypel,  Restout,  Van  Loo  and 
others  may  still  be  found  in  the  Province.  These 
works,  by  being  multiplied  in  copies  or  as  furnish- 
ing suggestions,  led  the  taste  in  church  decora- 
tion in  Quebec  till  not  many  years  since,  when  a 
change  to  some  extent  took  place.     Being  for  the 
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most  p;irt  pictures  of  a  period  of  mannerism  it  is 
nut  tu  be  wondered  at  that  their  iiitlucnce  led  to 
nothing  of  much  vahie  being  produced  l)y  their 
imitators. 

The  next  artist  after  Du  Beaucourt's  time  who 
settled  in  Montreal  was  Louis  Uulonf^prd'.  He 
was  not  born  in  Canada,  but  the  artistic  portion 
of  his  life  was  passed  tiiere.  Previously  he  had 
been  a  soldier.  He  was  painting  in  Montreal 
prior,  at  any  rate,  to  1793,  and  there  is  a  picture 
in  cxistencu  painted  by  him  in  1830.  He  had  a 
very  large  practice  as  a  portrait  painter  in  the 
Province  of  ^)iiebec.  His  works  are  principally 
in  oil  or  pastel  and  many  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  sketches.  Those  in  oil  show  the  hand  of  one 
lacking  in  technical  skill  with  the  brush,  while  his 
portraits  in  pastel  are  as  a  rule  his  best  things. 
The  lack  of  sound  education  was  generally  very 
apparent  when  he  attempted  to  treat  the  whole 
figure.  He  occasionally  pamted  religious  pic- 
tures, in  some  of  which  the  portraits  of  the 
donors  are  introduced.  Great  numbers  of  the 
old  French-Canadian  families  possess  portraits 
by  him.  The  only  resident  artist  in  Montreal 
who  seems  for  a  time  to  have  competed  with 
Dulongpr^  was  William  Von  Moll  Berczy.  He 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1747,  or  1748,  and  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  After 
travelling  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  about  1790 
he  undertook  for  a  London  Land  Company  to 
settle  a  tract  in  New  York  State  with  German 
emigrants.  Disputes  arising  he  transferred  these 
settlers  to  the  Township  of  Markham  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  doing  so  opening  the  road  now  known 
as  Yonge  Street,  Toronto.  Disputes  as  to  his 
title  again  occurring  he  went  to  England  and 
returned  to  Canada  in  1801  supposing  the  matter 
settled.  In  1805,  however,  these  disputes 
seemed  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of 
further  pressing  his  claims.  In  that  year  he 
went  to  Montreal  and  began  to  practise  as  an 
artist  as  he  had  studied  painting  with  ardour 
when  a  young  man.  He  continued  to  paint  in 
that  city  till  his  death,  which  occurred  during  a 
visit  to  New  York  in  1818.  Numerous  portraits 
from  his  hand  are  still  carefully  preserved  in 
Montreal  and,  though  they  have  an  amateurish 
look,  some  are  not  without  merit.  With  many 
short-comings  they   still  give  evidence  of  being 


the  work  of  a  man  of  taste.  Berczy  also  painted 
a  number  of  churcii  pictures. 

The  next  painter  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
is  Audy,  called  Jean  Baptisto  Roy.  He  was 
producing  between  1804  and  1830.  His  work  is 
only  noticeable  as  being  better  than  the  average 
church  daubs  of  the  date.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
Legar<i  was  a  well-to-<lo  gentleman,  a  Legislative 
Councillor  in  Quebec,  where  he  was  born  in 
1795.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Art  and  a 
constant  practitioner.  His  original  attempts 
show  that  if  he  had  any  talent  he  lacked  study. 
One  of  his  pictures,  produced  in  1826,  obtained 
for  him  a  medal  from  a  Society  of  Artists  which 
existed  in  Montreal  at  that  date.  He  made  a 
large  collection  of  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
now  in  Laval  Museum,  Quebec.  From  these, 
principally  seventeenth  century  works,  he  picked 
up  his  notions  of  Art.  In  Quebec  about  this  time 
lived  Thieckle.  lie  was  the  author  of  the  paint- 
ing "  Lorette  Chiefs,"  from  which  an  engraving 
was  made  in  1824.  It  shows  him  to  have  been 
at  least  equal  to  most  of  the  other  painters  in 
the  Province  at  the  time.  Various  foreign 
artists  visited  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  the  earlier 
half  of  this  century,  painting  a  few  landscapes, 
portraits  and  church  pictures.  Perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  these  was  Trumbull,  the  well- 
known  Aiiiericjm  artist,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  must  have  been  sometime  after 
1816  that  he  came  to  Quebec,  having  a  commission 
from  an  officer  of  the  Garrison  to  paint  portraits 
of  six  of  his  comrades  for  him.  William  Dunlop, 
the  artist  and  author  from  Philadelphia,  was  in 
Montreal  painting  portraits  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  other  artists  from  that  city  and  from  New 
York.  Another  artist  named  C.  Palmer,  English 
presumably,  was  painting  moderately  good  por- 
traits in  Quebec  about  the  year  1840. 

Antoine  Plam^ndon  was  born  near  Quebec  in 
the  first  years  of  this  century.  His  early  ideas 
of  Art  were  derived  from  Legart5.  After  making 
what  progress  he  could  in  Quebec  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1826,  and  entered  the  studio  of  Guerin, 
the  master  of  Segalon,  Gericault  and  Ary 
Scheffer.  Coming  back  to  Quebec  he  painted 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  Canadians  and 
numerous   pictures    for    churches,    numbers    of 
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which  are  still  tu  be  necn.  I  lis  best  work 
appears  tu  have  been  done  in  the  earlier  puit  uf 
his  life.  Hu  died  uiily  u  few  years  a^o,  having; 
lived  tu  a  very  great  a^c.  ThcophiU;  Ilarnel  was 
born  in,  or  near,  ^hubec  in  1S14.  ilv!  be^an  the 
Htiuly  uf  Art  iiiuler  l'laiii(lii(loii  and  went  to 
Europe  for  fiirtlur  (-diicatioii  in  itS44.  Keturning 
to  Canada  hu  aripiired  a  very  extiMisivu  practice 
as  a  purtrait  painter  and  also  executed  many 
church  pictures  and  some  compositions  from 
Canadian  history.  He  dicil  in  yuebec  in  1870. 
Antoino  Sebastian  Falarduau  was  born  at  Cap 
Sant^,  Ouebec,  in  182a.  Making  his  way  to 
Italy  hu  met  with  success,  and  settled  himself 
iinally  in  l-'loreiicu.  Hu  was  created  a  Chevalier 
of  St.  Louis  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma  and 
♦levotcd  himself  almost  entirely  to  making  copies 
of  thu  works  of  the  old  masters.  Hu  hardly 
produced  any  orij^inal  work.  Numbers  his 
reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  j,'allurie3  it  ly 
are  to  be  found  in  Canada.  Hu  was  drowned  in 
the  Ariio  some  few  years  since. 

Cornelius  Kreij^dioff  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
about  iiSi4.  Ho  was  eiiucated  in  Havaria  and 
became  a  man  of  many  accomplishments.  Com- 
iufj  to  tliu  United  States  hu  had  first  supported 
himself  by  teaching  music.  Sometime  before 
1849  he  came  to  Montreal.  After  this  thu  pic- 
tures of  Canadian  life  and  scenery  so  intimately 
associated  with  his  name  were  produced  by  him 
in  great  numbers.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Quebec, 
in  Montreal  occasionally,  and  was  at  times  in 
Toronto.  Al)out  the  year  i86g  he  went  to  Eur- 
oj)e,  returned  to  Canada  in  a  couple  of  years  and 
died  in  Chicago,  U.S.,  in  1872.  He  produced  a 
great  number  of  pictures,  generally  of  a  small 
size,  and  found  numerous  purchasers  for  his 
work  amongst  the  officers  of  the  English  troops 
in  Canadian  cities.  The  quality  of  his  painting 
varies  a  good  deal  and  only  his  best  and  most 
deliberate  W(-rks  have  claim  to  artistic  merit. 
Thu  little  scenes  and  incidents  which  he  pre- 
served in  such  profusion  are  already  getting  to 
have  an  old-time  look,  and  though  it  may  be 
regretted  that  he  was  not  technically  better  fitted 
for  the  work  it  is  well  that  his  observant  eye  and 
industrious  hand  have  preserved  so  much  of  the 
Canada  of  the  past.  During  the  American  Civil 
War  a  number  of  landscape  painters  from  the 


United  States  worked  in  Canada,  but  neither  the 
men  nor  their  works  hud  any  close  cunncetion 
with  the  country. 

Thu  foreg.iing  notes  refer  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Of  thu  Maritimu  Provinces  there  is  not 
much  to  relate.  Occasional  sketches  by  oflicers 
of  the  Garrison  at  Halifax  and  other  places,  or  a 
few  miniatures  by  some  artist  who  was  travelling 
through  thu  country,  are  all  that  wo  find. 
Thu  earliest  paintings  of  merit  connected  with 
the  soil  are  some  fine  and  characteristic  portraits 
by  Copley,  painted  before  that  artist  left  Uuston 


Otto  K.  .lacobl. 

to  settle  in  England  previous  to  the  War  of 
Independence.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  went 
to  Halifax  to  execute  these  works.  His  father- 
in-law,  Clarke,  the  consignee  of  the  tea  which 
the  Boston  people  threw  into  the  Bay,  took 
refuge  in  Canada  for  a  time.  The  Nova  Scotian 
Government  later  on  ordered  portraits  from 
Copley  when  in  England.  They  also  patronized 
Benjamin  West  to  the  extent  of  a  full-length 
portrait  of  an  early  Chief  Justice,  which  now 
hangs  with   a   number  of  other  interesting  old 
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portraits   in  tliu    Council    Chamber   of   liulifiix 
Province  KtiiKlin^'. 

In   I7<j.j  or    I7<J4  there  wiis  Imrn  in    Hiilifiix 
Gilbert  Stuart  Nuwtun,  Hon  of  an  l.ii^lisii  otiiccr 
then  holding;  a  position  as  C'olU;ctor  uf  Custuins. 
ilia   niotliLT   was   sister  of  tlie   C(;lcbratcd  Gil- 
bert    Stiiait,     with    whom    Newton    sludieil   for 
a   time.     Later    on    hu    went    to    lOii^land  and 
became   uno   of  the    muHt  prominent    members 
ufthe  Koyal  Academy,     lie   re-visited   America 
in   I'^.Jii   returned   to    I'^n^land    ami   di((l   there 
in  lM.(5.     His  pictures  arc  of  what  may  be  called 
the    genteel    comedy    kind,    the   subjects  being 
sometimes   invented   and   sometunes  ilhistrativu 
of    well-known    works   of  literal iirt;.     An  artist 
named  I''ield,  an  ICn^'lishman,  worked  in  Halifax 
about   the  year   1812   and    1^15.      In    1812   he 
exhibited  in  the  English  Koyal  Academy  a.  picture 
i.cnt     from    Halifax.       He    left    the    reputation 
of    being    the    best    portrait    painter  who   had 
ever    visited    that    city.       Gush    was    another 
portrait  painter  who  lived  there  for  a  short  time. 
He   must    have   remained   as  late   as    1^56  and 
left  a  number  of  pictures  of  residents.     Hoyt,  a 
New  Engl'ind  artist,  worked  a  good  deal  about 
St.  John,  N.H.,  and  also  in  Halifax,  between  the 
years  i8ji  and  iSjy.     Some  of  the  best  portraits 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  to  be  found  in 
the  Maritnne  Provinces  arc  from  his  brush.     A 
landscape  artist  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, spoken  of  with  commendation,  was  George 
N.  Smith,  who  died  sometime  before  1854. 

Robert  Parker  was  a  native  of  New  Urunswick 
and  his  name  appears  as  an  exhibitor  in  Montreal 
about  1S48.  He  devoted  himself  chielly  to  minia- 
tures on  ivory,  and  went  to  England  about  1850, 
where  he  died  some  fifteen  years  afterwards.  Of 
natives  who  lived  and  wrought  at  home  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  William  Valentine  was  prob- 
ably the  most  naturally  gifted.  He  be(an  as  a 
house  painter.  With  what  teaching  does  not 
appear,  he  managed  to  attempt  portraits.  Later 
on  he  went  to  England  and  studied  the  English 
artists  of  the  day.  Personally  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  most  estimable  man  and  some  of  his  por- 
traits, painted  after  his  studies  in  England,  attain 
quite  a  respectable  level.  But  this  was  only 
maintained  duringpart  of  his  life.  He  used  to  make 
trips  to  the  various  towns  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 


inces, and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  execute 
commissions.  lie  died  in  ilalilax  soon  after 
1870,  a  very  old  man.  in  addition  to  the  names 
given  there  were,  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  petiod,a  nmnber  of  amateurs  and  othets 
practismg  more  or  less  as  professional  artists. 
They  were  generally  travellers,  ofli(<rs  in  the 
ICnglish  troops,  or  natives  who  had  unusual  tasto 
or  opportutnties  of  education. 

Turnmg  again  to    Montreal  we   find    that  by 
degrees  the  few  people  taking  an  interest  in  things 
artistic  had    begun,  as  leisure  and  op|)ortunity 
became  greater,  to  form  those  little  groups  which 
help  to  foster  such  tastes.     As  early  as  i8j6  there 
was  a  sort  of  Art  Society  in  Montreal  which  gave 
prizes.     Then  there  were  attempts  of  imlividual 
artists  to  form  Art  Societies  on  their  own  account. 
I'"inally,  in  1847,  the  Montreal  Society  of  Artists 
held  a  regular  Exhibiticn.     The  members  of  this 
were:  Kreighoff,  before  alluded  to;  James  Dun- 
can,  a    landscape    painter  born    in   Ireland    in 
1806,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1830,  and  died  in 
1881  ;  William  Sawyer,  a  portrait  painter,  born 
in   Montreal    in    18^0,   who,   after  studying  in 
Europe  and  practising  for  some  time  in  Montreal, 
removed  to  Kingston,  where  he  died  in    1889  ■ 
M.  Sommerville,  Andrew  Morris,  R.  J.  Howden, 
and  W.  F.  Wilson.     Lock  and   Duncanson  were 
practitioners  who  attracted  attention  some  years 
later.     Between  1847   and   1867  the   number  of 
resident  painters  must  have  greatly  increased,  for 
in  the  latter  year  was  instituted  the  Society  of 
Canailian  Artists  with  quite  a  large  mend)ership. 
The  Society  was  incorporated  in  J870,  but  after 
a  time  declined  through  hick  of  public  support 
and  internal  discord.     Many  of  the  active  spirits 
in  the  Society  are  still  working  in  Canada  or  else- 
where.    The  purpose  of  this   article  is  only  to 
deal  with  those  whose  careers  are  now  closed  by 
death. 

Three  of  the  most  prominent  names  among 
these  were  Vogt,  Edson  and  Eaton.  Adolphe 
Vogt  was  an  artist  of  extraordinary  promise,  the 
son  of  a  musician  in  Montreal.  He  was  born  in 
1842  or  1843  and  studied  in  F"rance,  where  he 
developed  a  special  aptitude  for  animal  painting. 
He  executed  many  pictures  in  Canada  in  a  style 
marked  by  great  robustness  of  execution  and 
force  of  colour.     He  was  rapidly  improving  and 
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making  a  .eputadou  for  himself  when  he  visited 
New  York  with  the  intention  of  settUng  there 
untl  died  about  the  end  of  1S70.  His  was  without 
doubt  a  line  career,  cut  short  by  a  premature 
death.  He  left  the  reputation  of  having  a  most 
charming  personality  and  in  at.  'ition  to  his 
talent  as  a  painter  was  an  accomplisl  cd  musician. 
Allan  Aaron  Edson,  k.c.a.,  was  born  ...Stanbridge, 
P.Q.,  in  1846.  Showing  great  natural  aptitude 
for  landscape  p'l.iiting,  he  had  some  early  instruc- 
tions from  Duncan,  and  then  going  to  England 
studied  at  Kensington,  whence  he  returned  to 
Canada  after  a  short  stay.  On  other  occasions 
he  re-crossed  the  Atlantic,  his  lat';st  visit  being 
a  long  one  to  France,  where  he  was  much  influ- 
enced in  his  work  by  Pelouse.  He  died  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  in  1888.  His  work  in  land- 
scape is  in  both  oil  and  water  colour.  The 
earlier  phase  was  dominated  strongly  by  the 
English  school  of  landscape  popular  when  he 
was  in  England.  His  later  pictures  are  equally 
marked  by  the  influence  of  French  Art,  more 
especially  of  that  branch  in  which  Pelouse  was 
so  prominent  a  name  at  that  time.  His  subjects 
were  drawn  in  great  part  from  scenery  in  the 
Eastern  Townships.  Wyatt  Eaton  was  bom  in 
Phillipsburg,  P.Q.,  in  1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  National  Academy,  New  York,  and  afterwar  Is 
of  (jtirome  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
returned  on  other  occasions  to  Europe  for  stu^y. 
He  settled  in  New  York,  painted  several  genre 
pictures  and  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter.  A  series  of  drawings  by  him 
which  were  engraved  in  the  early  numbers  of 
Scribner's  Magazine,  when  the  new  school  of 
American  wood  engraving  was  coming  to  the 
front,  has  always  been  highly  thought  of.  T'r  ? 
latter  years  o:  his  life,  whi:h  were  marked  by 
failing  health,  were  spent  in  Mc.itreal.  His 
death  occurred  in  New  York  State  in  1896. 

In  New  Brunswick,  in  the  village  of  Rothesay 
wa«  born  Charles  C  Vvard.  In  1836  hr  studied 
in  New  York  and  in  London,  England,  under 
W.  Hunt.  Returning  tc  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
he  devoted  hipr^elf  to  the  painting  of  genre 
pictures,  chiefly  of  American  subjects,  in  many 
of  which  Indians  play  a  prominent  part.  His 
pictuies  were  minutely  finished  and  generally  of 
a  small  si^c.     He  aimed  at  a  literal  rendering  of 


the  scenes  and  incidents  represented.  He  died 
in  1896.  During  1897  there  has  also  died  John 
A.  Eraser,  k.c.a.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
proiiiin  It  landscape  artists  of  Canada.  His  work 
in  water  colour  especially  was  marked  by  great 
strength  of  colour,  dash  and  brilliance  of  execution. 
He  was  born  in  England,  where  he  studied  with 
F.  W.  Topham,  coming  to  this  country  a  young 
man.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  iMontreal,  then 
removed  to  Toronto,  and  finally  not  long  since  to 
New  York,  where  his  death  occurred. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  only  body 
interested  in  the  Fine  Arts  remaining  in  Montreal 
was  the  Art  Association  of  M  .treal,  founded  in 
1S70.  It  was  not  a  professional  society  but  was 
composed  of  persons  taking  an  interest  in  Art. 
A  generous  bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  Beniah  Gibb 
put  the  Association  on  its  fe£,t,  and  it  has  since 
prospered  owing  to  private  donations  and  its 
large  membership.  It  has  now  fine  galleries  for 
permanent  and  annual  Exhibitions  with  a  reading 
room  for  the  use  of  members.  It  supports  an 
excellent  Art  School  with  fine  class-rooms,  good 
casts,  living  models,  etc.  The  Quebec  Govern- 
ment also  maintains  drawing  schools  where 
instruction  is  given  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Piovince.  The  Royal  Canadian  Academy  has 
for  some  years  afforded  free  opportunities  for 
artists  to  study  from  the  life  on  certain  evenings 
in  the  week  in  Montreal.  There  are,  in  addition 
to  these,  private  schools  where  instruction  of 
varying  degrees  of  value  is  jfjiven.  Halifax  has 
an  Art  Schjol,  the  i.\ce;  tion  of  which  "-as  the 
outcome  ,)fthe  Royal  !)anadian  Academy  ;neeting 
there  in  1881.  In  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
what  Art  teaching  there  is  is  of  a  more  private 
chara..  er.  The  Wesleyan  College,  Sackville, 
N.B.,  has  an  Art  School  "n  connection  with  the 
Owens'  bequest — a  collection  of  pict'ires  now 
removed  from  St.  John,  N  B.,  where  it  formerly 
was,  and  housed  in  a  fi  le  gallery  built  for  that 
purpose.  In  Montreal  the  prmcipa!  public  col- 
lection is  that  of  the  Ai .  A.ssociation.  A  number 
of  pictures,  portraits,  etc.,  of  more  antiquarian 
than  artistic  value  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chateau 
de  Ramezay.  In  Quebec  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  Laval  University  is  the  only  public  one. 
At  the  capitals  of  the  various  Provinces,  in  the 
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Legislative  Huildings,  are  to  be  found  scmie  por- 
traits of  interest.  Here  and  there  in  tliC  churches 
one  finds  pictures  of  merit  but  it  is  strange  that 
among  such  a  large  number  there  arc  so  few  tol- 
erable works,  and  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  with  apparently  so  great  a  demand  for 
ecclesiastical  Art  so  little  of  any  pretv,.ice  to 
original  artistic  merit  should  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Several  years  since  a  decidedly  new  departure 
was  made  in  church  decoration  by  Napoleon 
Bourassa,  a  native  Canadian,  who,  after  studying 
^vith  Hypolite  Handrin  in  Frar.ce,  returned  to 
Canada  to  carry  out  the  decoration  of  some 
churches  in  the  manner  identified  with  the  name 
of  that  master.  Unfortunately  the  ideas  which 
he  attempted  thus  to  introduce  of  making  every 
portion  of  the  pictorial  decoration  of  a  church 
part  of  a  weli-considered  general  scheme  have 
iiot  taken  any  strong  hold  of  those  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  Art  in  the  churches  ot  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  With  regard  to  private  collections 
of  pictures,  Montreal  has  more  than  could  be 
expected.  There  are  several  which  are  really 
very  fine,  and  where  are  to  be  found  good 
examples  of  great  masters  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  city. 

The  foregoing  notes  have  only  referred  to 
Canadian  artists  not  now  living,  as  it  appears 
unwise  to  the  writer  to  make  any  comments  on 
the  works  of  those  still  producing,  regarding 
whom  facts  can  easily  be  learned.  Amongst  the 
resident  artists  of  these  Provinces  at  present 
may  be  found  the  same  variation  of  method  and 
aim  to  b  :  seen  amongst  painters  generally — 
realistic  work,  impressionistic  work,  academic 
work,  work  based  on  the  old  masters,  and  so 
forth.  All  the  prominent  artists  have  had  the 
benefit  of  foreign  training  to  a  greater  or  less 


extent.  The  following  are  the  names  of  living 
artists  now  residing  in,  or  having  been  previously 
closely  identified  v.'ith  Art  in  the  Province  of 
Quel  ec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  : 

Robert  Harris u.c.a Montreal. 

William  Brynmer k.c.a Montreal. 

N.  Bourassa k.c.a Montibello. 

O.  R.  Jacobi k.c.a Taivha. 

John  Hammond k.c.a Sackville,  N . B. 

Farshaw  Day k.c.a Halifax. 

John  C.  Pinhey k.c.a Hudson,  P.Q. 

H.  Sandham k.c.a Boston,  U.S. 

William  Hope a. k.c.a Montreal. 

J.  C.  Miles A.KC.A St.  John,  N.B. 

Sarah  Holden a. k.c.a Montreal. 

J.  L.  Graham a. k.c.a Montreal. 

George  Harvey a  k.c.a Halifax,  N.S. 

Edward  Dyonnet a. k.c.a Montreal. 

Margaret  Houghton. .a. .k.c.a Montreal. 

William  Raphael  Montreal. 

Alphonse  longers Montreal. 

T.  E.  Grant Quebec. 

G.  Huot Quebec. 

Eugene  Hamel Quebec. 

James  W.  Morrice Montreal. 

Maurice  Cullin Montreal. 

M.  A.  T.  Cot6 Montreal. 

J.  C.  Franchcre Montreal. 

Henri  Beau Montreal. 

O.  Le  Due St.  Hilaire. 

J.  H,  McNaughton West  Mount. 

F.  St.  Charles Montreal. 

Henri  Julien Montreal. 

The  most  potent  influence  in  Canadian  Art  of 
late  years  has  no  doubt  been  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy,  which  by  raising  the 
standard  in  its  Exhibitions  and  affording  the 
exhibitors  the  benefit  of  a  jury  of  professional 
artists  has  been  of  great  use. 
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THE  Art  history  of  a  country  is  always  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  indicating  as 
it  does  the  progress  of  civihzation  and 
refinement.  It  gives  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  people  and  reveals  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  environments.  The  opening 
pages  of  Canadian  history  furnish  ns  with  reports 
of  discoverers,  settlers  and  missionaries.  But  it 
is  not  until  all  three  have  made  great  strides  and 
paved  the  way  towards  a  less  arduous  existence 
that  their  successors  can  allow  themselves  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  Art  and  the  other  refine- 
ments of  life.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the 
first  artists,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  were 
mostly  emigrants  from  Great  Britain.  It  was  in 
the  year  1832  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Howard,  an  archi- 
tect of  London,  England,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  in  1833  we  learn  that  he 
successfully  competed  with  six  other  gentlemen 
for  the  post  of  drawing-master  in  Upper  Canada 
College.  Whether  the  six  others  were  artists  is 
not  known.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  they 
were,  as  in  the  following  year,  1834,  the  first 
Artists'  Society  was  formed  in  Toronto,  and  the 
first  exhibition  of  paintings  was  held  in  tiie  old 
Parliament  Buildings  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
John  Colborne,  k.c.b.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  Hon.  and  Ven.  John 
Strach.in,  n.n.,  Archdeacon  of  York. 

The  President  was  Captain  Bonnicastle,  R.E.; 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Charles  Daly,  and  Mes. -^ 
Castle,  Gilbert,  Lang,  Hamilton,  Howarl  ?.nd 
McLennan  composed  the  Committee.  In  1847 
the  next  Art  Society  was  organized  and  called 
the  Toronto  Society  of  Arts,  the  patrons  being 
His  Excellency  the  E  irl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America  ;  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  Bishop  of 
Toronto;   the  Hon.  J.  B.  Robinson,   Chief  Jus- 


tice ;  the  Rev.  John  McCaul,  President  of  King's 
College;  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Jameson,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor ;  and  W.  H.  Boulton,  m.p.p.,  Mayor  of 
Toronto.  William  Thomas  was  President,  J,  G. 
Howard,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and  E. 
C.  Bull,  Secretary,  while  Thomas  Young,  Peter 
March,  Edwin  McGregor  and  T.  H.  Stevenson 
formed  the  Committee.  Hoffner  Meyer,  C. 
Hyde,  John  Craig,  F.  C.  Low  and  Jacob  Hauer 
were  members,  with  W.  Antrobus  Holwell  as  an 
honourary  member.  Portraits  were  exhibited  by 
Peter  March,  G.  T.  Berthon,  Kreighoff,  Linen, 
Gilbert,  Paul  Kane,  W.  A.  Parkes  and  E.  C.  Bull. 
Architectural  drawings  were  shown  by  J.  G. 
Howard,  W.  Thomas,  T.  Young,  H.  B.  Lane,  E. 
C.  Bull,  W.  G.  Storm,  and  miniatures  by  H. 
Meyer,  T.  G.  Stevenson,  and  Lockwood,  while  a 
great  many  flower  paintings  and  pencil  drawings 
were  exhibited  by  ladies.  This  Society  held 
three  Exhibitions,  the  last  in  May,  1848,  in  the 
old  City  Hall. 

The  price  of  admission  was  one  shilling  and 
threepence,  season  tickets  were  three  shillings 
and  niuepence,  with  children  half  price.  The 
catalogues  were  sevenpence  halfpenny,  and  sub- 
scribers of  one  pound,  currency,  per  annum  had 
the  right,  if  otherwise  qualified,  of  studying  per- 
so':ally  in  the  Academy  or  recotnmending  for  that 
purpose  any  member  of  their  family,  or  one 
stranger.  They  also  had  free  admission  and  *wo 
transferrable  tickets  for  ladies,  whose  names 
must  be  written  thereon.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  Provincial  I'^xltibitions  held  in  the  different 
cities  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  means  for 
artists  bringing  tlu.ir  names  and  work  before  the 
public,  and,  considering  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  was  generally  a  vt  i  \  good  Art 
exhibit.  Prominent  exhibitors  during  these 
years  were  Mr.  Cresweli,  of  Harperhay,  a  pupil 
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of    E.   W.    Cooke,    r.  a.,    the    English    Marine 
painter ;    Daniel    Fowler,    of    Amherst    Island ; 
Robert  Whale,  of  Burford  ;    T.  Mower  Martin, 
M.  Matthews  and  F.  A,  Verner.     On  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of    June,    1872,   a  number  of  artists 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion  met   at   the  residence  of  John  A.  Fraser, 
Toronto.     There  were  present  G.  W.  Bridgman, 
J.  A.  Fraser,  J.  Hoch,  R.  F.  Gagen,  M.  Matthews, 
T.  Mower  Martin,  and  C.  S.  Millard,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  society  of  professional  artists. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  name,   "  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists,"  was  decided  upon.    Its  objects 
were  to  be  the  encouragingand  fostering  of  original 
Art ;  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers in  that  connection  ;  the  encouragement  of 
the  holding  of  Annual  Exhibitions  of  an   Art 
Union  in  connection  with  them  ;  and,  whenever 
practicable,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Gal- 
lery and  School  of  Art. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rowland  was  elected  President,  J. 
A.  Fraser,  '"'ce-President,  H.  J.  Moss,  Hon. 
'1  reasurer,  and  H.  Hancock,  Hon.  Spcretary.  The 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1877  under  40  Vic- 
toria, Chap.  17  (Ontario),  and  was  re-incorporated 
in  1898.  The  first  step,  and  one  attended  with 
great  success,  was  the  formation  of  an  Art  Union 
of  Canada,  the  management  of  which  was  put 
into  the  able  hands  of  a  Committee  formed  from 
the  Society.  This  project  not  only  helped  to 
educate  the  people  to  a  higher  standard  of  Art 
but  also  aided  many  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  ab'e  to  gratify  their  artistic  tastes  in 
the  obtaining  oi  pictures  by  good  artists  at  very 
little  expense.  The  principal  work  of  the  Society 
in  the  following  winter  was  the  perfecting  of  this 
plan  of  the  Art  Union.  A  "chromo",  after 
Birkett  Foster,  was  selected,  to  be  given  to  every 
purch^  -i  -T  of  a  five-dollar  ticket,  He  would  also 
receive  four  admission  tickets  to  the  Annual 
Exhibition  and  an  opportunityof obtaining  a  prize 
at  the  annual  drawing  of  prizes  in  May. 

Permanent  annual  subscribers  to  four  tickets 
were  eligible  for  election  as  honourary  members 
and  also  as  members  of  the  Committee,  if  elected 
to  that  office.  After  two  years  the  presentation 
chromo  was  discontinued  and  in  its  place  a  coupon 
was  attached  to  each  five-dollar  ticket  and  made 
exchangeable  for  an  original  sketch   by  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Society,  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 
If  desired  it  could  also  be  applied  towards  the 
purchase  of  any  picture  in  the  gallery  by  a  mem- 
ber.   The  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists,  from  which  Art  Union  prizes 
were  selected,  was  held  in  April,    1873,  at  Not- 
man  and  Fraser's  Art  Gallery,  39  King  Street 
West,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  the  Hon.  W.  P.  How- 
land,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario.     The  exhib- 
itors were  :  R.  Baig^nt,  J.  E.  Bell,  Mrs.  Black- 
well,  J.  W.  Bridgman,  F.  Darling,  J.  C.  Forbes, 
D.  Fowler,  J.  A.   Fraser,  J.  Griffith,  Robert  F. 
Gagen,  J.  Gemmel,  J.  J.  Halford,  H.  Hancock, 
J.  Hoch,  H.  Martin,  T.  Mower  Martin,  J.  T. 
Maughan,  C.  S.   Millard,  M.   Matthews,  L.   R. 
O'Brien,    .  T.  Lee,  J.  A.  Smith,  Captain  Suther- 
land, F.  A.  Verner,  R.  Whale,  A.   E.  Walker, 
G.  H.  White,  and  D.  C.  Waugh.     F.  M.  Bell- 
Smith,  C.  Beale,  W.  Grant,  G.  R.  Harper,  J.  G. 
Howard,  R.  C.  Windeyer,  W.  G.  Storm  and  W. 
Sawyer  were  also  on  the  first  list  of  members, 
but  they  do  vit  '.ppear  in  the  list  of  exhibitors. 
There  were  ivvo   hundred   and  fifty  works  on 
exhibition,  and  Art  Union  prizes  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  dollars  were  selected  from  works 
on  the  walls,  while  a  number  of  other  sales  were 
made.      Four  thousand   people,    including  Art 
Union  subscribers,  visited  the  first  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  Exhibitions  (financially)  ever 
held  in  the  Province.     The  Art  Union  of  Canada 
was  continued  untd  1894,  and  during  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence   did  much   in  cultivating 
the  tastes   of  the   public   through   distributing 
Canadian   works   in    Canadian    homes  and   so 
making  the  people   better  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  work  of  the  artists,  but  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  their  native  land. 

At  the  founding  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  one  of  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished was  the  formation  of  a  School  of  Art  and 
Design.  In  the  year  1875  a  deputation  of 
members  of  the  Society  waited  upon  the  Hon. 
Adam  Crooks,  of  the  Ontario  Government,  and 
asked  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  building  to  be  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society  and  as 
class-rooms  for  a  School  rf  Art  and  Design,  the 
Society  undertaking  at  the  commencement  the 
tuition  of  the  School  without  remuneration      In 
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coiiseqiiencc   of  this    request    ;i    grant    of  one 
thojsand  dollars  was  placed  in  the  estimates  and 
voted  at  the  following  Session.      With  the  aid  of 
this   sum  premises   were   rented    over    14    King 
Street  West,  and  the  classes  opened  on  October 
30th,  1876.     In  accordance  with  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  and  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Council  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  managemert  and   control    of  the 
School  was  constituted  as  follows : 
The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  Istinister  of  Education. 
W.  H.  Howland,  President  of  Society  of  Artists. 
L.   R.   O'Brien,  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 
T.  Mower  Martin,  Director  of  School  of  Art. 
Mrs.  Weymc  ith  Schreiber,  Painter. 
James  Smith,  Architect, 
j.  T.  Rolph,  Engraver. 

In    1870  Messrs.    L.   R.  O'Brien    and  James 
Smith   were    appointed   a    Committee   by    the 
Society  to  visit  the  Art  Schools  of  Boston,  U.S., 
in  order  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible concerning  the  system  of  Art  Education  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.     They 
found   that  drawing  there  was    made    port   of 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  that  there  were  many  Art  Schools 
for  purely  artistic  purposes.     The  result  of  this 
visit  was  an  improvemer..  in  the  curriculum  and 
general   system  of  the   Ontario    School,  and  a 
great  benefit  to  teachers  and  students  alike.     So 
efficient    and   successful   vas    the    School    that 
many  of  its  students  are  now  well-known  in  the 
Art    world    of    Canada,  amongst    them    being 
Arthur  Alexander,   W.  E.  Atkinson,  G.   Bridg- 
man,  F.  C.  V.  Ede,  J.  D.  Kelly,    Donald  McNab 
Pinhy,  G.  A.  Reid,  Ernest  Thompson  and  Miss 
S.  Tully.     In  1882  the  number  of  Art  students 
numbered  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  the 
accommodation    was   so    inefficient,  that    upon 
being   appealed  to,  the  Minister  of  Education 
made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  School  was 
removed  to  the  Education  Department  building 
and    managed  by   a   Council   compused   of  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  and  a 
representation  from  the  Department.     The  Gov- 
ernment   subsequently     founded    a    system    of 
Pfovmcial  Art  Education,  money  grants  being 
made  to  Art  Schools  in  the  different  cities  and 
towns   which   complied    with   the   Government 


regulations.  Examinations  of  the  students' 
work  have  been  since  annually  held  and  "zertifi- 
c.ites  of  proficiency  awarded  by  the  Department. 
In  iiScjo  the  Tofxwito  Art  School  was  re-organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Cen- 
tral Ontario  School  of  Art  and  Design."  It  was 
then  affiliated  with  the  OntarioSociety  of  Artists 
and  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  of  which 
Mr.  R.  Y.  Ellis  has  been  President  since  its  for- 
mation, and  M;\  G.  C.  Downes  is  the  present 
Secretary. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  always  showed 
great  interest  in  its  members  and  their  work. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1878, 
he  assured  them  that  the  Art  interests  of  the 
country  would  in  nowise  suffer  in  the  hands  of 
his  successor  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Louise,  but  rather 
derive  infinite  advantage  and  encouragement 
from  the  residence  among  them  of  such  true 
lovers  of  Art.  These  bright  predictions  were 
agreeably  fulfilled  by  Her  Royal  Highness  allow- 
ing her  name  to  be  associated  with  that  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society.  On  the  same  occasion  they 
expressed  the  hope  ihat  it  might  not  be  long 
before  a  Royal  Canadian  A.cademy  of  Art  would 
be  instituted  to  be  composed  and  managed  by 
Canadian  artists.  On  May  26th,  1879,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  building  of  the  -^rt  Associa- 
tion of  Montreal,  reference  was  made  to  this 
prospect  of  forming  a  Royal  Canadian  Academy 
which  would  embrace  the  whole  Dominion. 

In  furtherance  of  the  project  the  President  of 
the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor-General  giving  his  views  as 
to  placing  the  Society  on  a  more  extended  foot- 
mg.  A  special  meeting  was  called  on  September 
I2th,  1879,  to  confer  with  His  Excellency  regard- 
ing the  definite  formation  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  of  Artfi,  the  artists  present  being  L.  R. 
O'Brien,  Vice-President  of  the  Ontario  Society, 
R.  Baigent,  J.  Davis,  J.  A.  Fraser,  Robert  F. 
Gagen,  H.  Handcock,  O.  R.  Jacobi,  M.  Mat- 
thews, J.  T.  Rolph,  W.  Revell,  E.  B.  Shuttle- 
worth,  J.  Smith,  J.  M.  Woughtie.  His  Excel- 
lency stated    in  a   few   words   the   outline  of  a 
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scheme  which  he  suggested  for  the  formation  of 
an  Academy  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
resolved  :  "  That  the  members  of  the  Society, 
having  Ustened  to  the  valuable  advice  of  His 
Excellency  in  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Society's  usefulness  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  to  embrace  the  whole 
Dominion  (leaving  all  existing  organizations  in- 
tact), desire  to  express  their  cordial  approval  of 
these  views,  and  also  that  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Society  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps 
in  that  direction."     The  result  of  this  meeting 


Lucius  R.  O'Brien. 

was  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy, whose  membership  was  to  consist  of  two 
classes,  Academicians  and  Associates.  Mr.  L. 
R.  O'Brien  was  elected  President,  and  retained 
that  office  for  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  O.  R.  jacobi,  who  held  the  position  for  three 
years,  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  of  Montreal,  has 
been  President  since  1893.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison 
has  been  Vice-President  since  the  resignation  of 
M.  liomassa  about  sixteen  years  ago. 
The   Academy   has  been   most   successful   in 


carrying  out  the  principal  objects  which  its 
organizers  had  in  view.  The  first  Exhibition, 
held  in  March,  1880,  and  opened  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General,  was  a  pronounced 
success.  As  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise  was 
unable  to  be  present  she  forwarded  a  letter 
saying  that  she  regarded  it  as  a  great  privation 
not  to  be  able  to  be  present  and  look  upon  the 
work  of  Canadian  artists  in  which  she  was  so 
deeply  interested.  The  Academy  has  held 
eighteen  Exhibitions  in  Toronto,  Montreal  sind 
Ottawa,  one  in  St.  John  and  one  in  Halifax. 
The  formation  of  a  National  Art  Gallery  in 
Ottawa  has  always  been  one  of  its  chief  objects, 
and  this  has  been  partly  done  by  Academicians 
donating  a  picture  as  their  diploma  work.  The 
Council  has  also  from  time  to  time,  "as  the 
funds  of  the  Academy  permitted,"  purchased 
important  and  suitable  works  from  amongst  the 
members,  and  donated  them  to  the  National 
collection.  They  have  also  done  much  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  of  Art  by 
making  grants  for  the  establishment  in  the 
different  cities  of  free  "  life  classes  "  for  artists 
and  advanced  Art  students.  These  classes  have 
been  greatjy  appreciated  and  have  done  much  to 
assist  artists  in  their  wovk. 

In  Ji4ay,  1880,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
since  its  formation,  and  Mr.  L.  R.  O'Brien,  the 
Vice-President,  resigned  their  offices.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  the  same  month  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  AUan  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer. 
In  M;iy,  1881,  E.  B.  Shuttleworth  was  elected 
Vjce- President  and  Treasurer,  and  was  succeeded 
by  William  Revell  in  1882.  In  1893  a  change  in 
the  constitution  was  made,  and  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Allan  was  elected  Honourary  President,  and  M. 
Matthews,  who  for  many  years  had  held  the  post 
of  Secretary,  became  the  fust  artist  President. 
Under  these  officers  the  Society  has  made  great 
progress.  The  management  of  the  Fine  Arts 
department  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
underta'.en  by  it,  and  has  since  been  successfully 
managed.  The  present  Art  Gallery,  165  King 
Street  West,  was  leased  and  remodelled  for  the 
use  of  the  Society  and  that  of  the  Central 
School  of  Art  and  Design. 

In  1893  an  Exhibition  was  held  in  this  Gallery 
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from    which    the    pictures    by   Ontario   Aitists 
intended  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition 
were  selected.     It  could  easily  be  seen  here  that 
a  number  of  the  younger  men,  like  their  brethren 
in   the  United  States,  had  taken  advantage  of 
French  training,  although  the  English  methods 
of  the  earlier  artists  still  prepomlerated — especi- 
ally in  water  colours.     Works  by  the  following 
artists   were    chosen:    J.  Adams,  C.  Ahrens,  C. 
Alexander,  W.  E.  Atkinson,  F.  M.  Hell-Smith, 
Mary  A.  Bell,    F.  Brownoll,  F.  S.  Challoner,  W. 
Cruikshank,  F.  Day,  Mary  E,   Dignam,  F.  C.  V. 
Ede,  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  J.  C.  Forbes,  D.  Fowler, 
Robert  F.  Gagen,  E.  Wyly  Grier,  J.  Griffith,  J. 
M.  Kidd,  O.  R.  Jacobi,  F.  M.  Knowles,  T.Mower 
MiTtin,  Miss   Laura  Muntz,  C.  M.  Manly,   H. 
Martin,    E.  May  Martin,  M.  Matthews,   L.  R. 
O'Brien,  Paul   Peel,  G.  A.   Reid,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Keid,  William  Revell,  J.  T.  Rolph,  W.  A.  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.C.M.Schrieber,  MissG.E.  Spurr,  O.  P. 
Staples,  E.  E.  Thompson,  Miss  S.  S.  Tully,  F.  A. 
Verner,  H.  Watson,  J.  W.  H.  Watts,  and  P.  G. 
Wickson.     The  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  has 
ni)w  under  its  management  the  Canadian  Fine 
Alt  department  in  the  Education  Buildings,  Tor- 
onto.    At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  May,  1897, 
G.  A.  Reid  was  elected   President,  C.  M.  Manly, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and   R.  F.  Gagen 
was  re-elected  Secretary.     The  constitution  and 
by-laws  were   revised,  as  a  number  of  changes 
rcj^arding  membership  and  the  government  of  the 
Society   had   been   found  necessary.      In   June, 
1897,  an   agreement  was   entered  into  with  the 
Ontario    Education   Department    by   which   the 
Society  undertook  to  furnish  with  pictures,  and 
assist   in   the  management  of  a    Provincial  Art 
Gallery   in   the    Education    E'epartmeat.      This 
Exhibition  now  contains  works  by  most  of  the 
Ontario  artists  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Toronto  Art  Students'  League  was  founded 
on  September  24th,  1886,  by  A.  H.  Howard,  C. 
M.  Manly,  J.  D.  Kelly,  W.  Alexander  and  O.  R. 
Hughes.  These  gentlemen,  seeing  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  derived  from  frequent  inter- 
course and  by  regular  classes  for  the  study  of  Art 
in  its  various  branches,  and  recogniziiig  the 
added  strength  that  comes  from  union,  organized 
tlie  League  for  these  purposes.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Blatchley  was  elected  President,  and  remained  at 


the  head  of  the  institution  until  1890,  when  he 
withdrew  and  was  made  an  honourary  member, 
Mr.  William  Thompson  succeeded  him  as  Presi- 
dent, and  in  1891  Mr,  R,  Holmes  was  elected  and 
is  the  present  (1898)  occupant  of  this  position. 
The  objects  of  the  League  are  to  afford  its  mem- 
bers facilities  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  the  living  model  and  from  nature,  and 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among  Art  stu- 
dents. The  League  meets  always  three,  and 
sometimes  five  evenings  a  week  for  study  from 
life.  I  1  the  summer  months  every  Saturday  is 
given  over  to  a  re-union  of  all  the  members  in  a 
sketching  expedition  within  easy  distances  of  the 
city,  and  little  excursions  are  also  planned  to 
various  beautiful  spots  where  the  students  spend 
a  month  or  so  of  delightful  and  profitable  work. 
The  first  Exhibition  was  held  in  May,  1889,  The 
League  has  done  much  for  its  members  and  also 
provides  for  the  public  every  year  a  decorative 
and  artistic  calendar. 

In  i8go  the   Woman's   Art    Association  was 
founded  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Dignam,  who  has  been  its  President    since 
that  time.     Miss  E.  Armstrong  was  elected  Vice- 
President,     Miss   M.    F.  PattuUo    (Mrs.  W.  D. 
Gregory),  Secretary,  and  Miss  C.  D.  Osier  (Mrs. 
Gerald  Fitzgerald),  Treasurer.     The  need  of  an 
Art  club   for  women  where   they   might   meet 
together  for  mutual  help  and  improvement  had 
been  long  felt  by  those  interested  in  Art  and  the 
Association  filled  this  want.     Its  special  objects 
are  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  a  more 
general  interest  in  original  Art,  and  the  holding 
of  Exhibitions  and  lectures  upon  Art  subjects. 
From   what  was   intended    to   be  only  a  local 
Association  it  has  increased  to  large  proportions 
and  has  now  branches  in   most   of  the  principal 
cities   of  Canada.      Great   attention    has   been 
paid  to  Ceramic  Ait,  and   frequent  Exhibitions 
are  held    for  the    encouragement    of   personal 
att:iiii;nent  in  this  department.     Provisions  have 
also  been  made  for  a  series  of  Exhibitions  by 
which  the  work  of  all  the  members  is  displayed 
in    each    city    in    rotation — thus    keeping    the 
branches    in    touch   v.ith    one    another.      The 
Association    now    numbers    nearly    one     thou- 
sand  members    and   ably  fills  the   place  it  was 
hoped  at  its  formation  it  wouid  occupy,  mainly 
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through  having  kept  its  primary  object  well  in 
view. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Association  of  Hamilton 
was  inaugurated  in  1894.  It  was  organized  for 
the  following  purposes  : 

I.  To  cultivate  the  public  taste  for  Fine  Arts  and 
the  product  of  the  crafts  which  depend  on  some 
display  of  artistic  skill.  2.  To  make  Fine  Art  work 
saleable  by  facilitating  its  exhibition  and  also 
to  help  handicraft  executed  by  the  members  of 
the  Association.  3.  To  bring  the  work  of  young 
artists  and  craftsmen  before  the  notice  of  those 
requiring  skilled  labour.  Since  its  formation 
this  Association  has  done  much  good  by  encour- 
aging individual  effort  amongst  Art  workers,  and 
by  the  holding  of  their  Exhibitions,  at  which 
outsiders  are  also  allowed  to  exhibit.  The  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  year  1897-8  included  the 
Hon.  President,  Adam  Brown,  ex-M.i*.;  President, 
W.  A.  Eilwards;  and  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  E. 
Knott,  Mr.  P.  L.  Scriven  and  Mr.  A.  W,  Peene. 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  Hamilton  was 
founded  in    October,    1895,    principally    for   the 


purpose  of  bringing  together  the  artistic  elements 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  so  that  the  members 
could  pursue  their  studies  of  the  living  model 
in  their  own  individual  way  and  proht  by  the 
criticism  of  their  fellow-memberi..  The  success 
of  the  Society  has  been  marked  from  the  very 
first  and  it  embraces  practically  all  the  talent  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Exhibitions  are  held 
twice  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
the  summer  work  in  all  mediums  is  displayed, 
and  a  black  and  white  exhibit  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  productions  of  the  members  at  these  Exhib- 
itions show  marked  and  yearly  progress.  The 
regular  meetings  are  held  twice  a  week  from 
October  to  May,  with  a  business  meeting  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  every  month.  There  is  an  out- 
of-door  sketching  club  which  meets  irregularly. 
The  membership  numbers  about  fifty  with  a 
weekly  attendance  of  twenty-five.  The  officers 
are  practically  the  same  as  at  its  organization: 
J.  K.  Seavey,  President  ;  Miss  Clara  Gilbraith, 
Vice-President ;  S.  L.  Wright,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
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Scene  on  the  Little  Sagueniy  River,  Province  of  Quebf  c. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASPECT  OF  CANADIAN  ARV 


W.  A.  SHERWOOD,  A.R.CA. 


THE  political  history  of  our  Dominion  can, 
in  round  numbers,  be  summed  up  in  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Tlie  old  French  u'^ime  in  Canada  has 
contributed  little  to  the  construction  of  our  pres- 
ent form  of  a  truly  representative  Government. 
The  hotly  contested  battle  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  decided  the  fate  of  the  New  France  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  announcing  at  the  same 
moment  the  dawn  of  the  New  Britain  of  the  west, 
but  it  remained  for  the  genius  of  administrators 
and  statesmen  of  a  century  later  to  develop  and 
complete  that  vast  continental  structure  which 
we  term  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  French  influence  is  still  felt  in  large  sec- 
tions of  our  country  and  must  continue  a  potent 
factor  so  long  as  the  Celtic  elements  of  rural  life 
remain.  The  primitive  order  in  which  the  peas- 
antry of  Quebec  have  continued  to  live,  across 
the  period  of  two  centuries  linking  the  mediaeval 
ages  with  the  twentieth  century,  adds  an  unspeak- 
able charm  to  the  poetic  and  artistic  life  of  our 
country.  There  are  seen  gentleness  of  cha- 
racter, a  frankness  of  expression,  a  quaint  look  of 
surprise  upon  the  face,  and  a  peculiar  timidity 
not  without  strength — characteristics  which  seem 
somewhat  curious  to  the  aggressive  and  domineer- 
ing Anglo-Saxon.  The  great  orators  of  Canada 
have  come  from  such  surroundings,  and  many  of 
these  are  the  children  of  this  primitive  people. 
M.  Louis  Frechette,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Quebec, 
in  his  inimitable  lyrics  seems  to  have  caught  a 
phase  of  the  pastoral  nature  of  his  native  land. 
The  French-Canadian  painter,  however,  like 
many  of  his  confreres,  seems  to  deride  or  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  pictorial  conditions  of 
his  native  land.  He  hurries  off  to  Paris,  London 
and  other  Art  centres  of  Europe,  and  there 
imbibes  the  qualities  so  fatal  to  the  pourtrayal  of 
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our  national  life.  The  very  resemblance  of  the 
work  of  Canadian  artists  to  that  of  the  foreign 
schools  seems  too  often  to  be  the  only  requisite 
demanded  by  the  picture  purchaser  in  our  coun- 
try. It  was  once  the  English  school  that  held 
sway,  then  the  French,  and  now  it  is  the  Dutch. 

The  submission  of  a  nation,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  destroy  its  artistic  or  literary  life. 
Greece,  though  conquered  by  Rome,  completely 
annihilated  the  literature  of  its  conquerors,  and 
left  the  victors  poorer  than  the  vanquished.  Mac- 
aulay  tells  us  that  after  the  second  Pu'iic  War  all 
that  was  valuable  in  Roman  literature  disappeared 
and  that  all  the  poetry  then  existing  was  but 
feeble  imitation  of  the  Greek.  Hazlitt  in  his 
proemto  the  "Dramatists  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth" 
tells  us  that  foreign  literature  has  never  exercised 
any  influence  upon  the  literature  of  England, 
whilst  the  Art  of  England  has  never  been  an 
English  Art.  In  one  of  his  essays  also,  he  finds 
little  that  is  poetic  in  English  Art,  and  accounts 
for  this  absence  by  the  indifference  shown  to  the 
early  painters.  The  undue  anxiety  to  attain  to 
"real"  excellence,  catering  to  the  technical 
attainment  in  Art,  has  ever  been  the  means  by 
which  the  foreign  intruder  has  patronizingly  won 
his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  ultra-cultured.  The 
wily  influence  of  the  foreigner  has  always  been 
too  powerful  for  the  shackled  arm  of  the  British 
artist  to  combat.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  England,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Canada,  where  both  countries 
lie  mercilessly  in  the  clutches  of  European 
schools  ? 

Parkman  and  other  historians  have  given 
graphic  descripiions  of  the  stirring  days  of  the 
old  French  n'/,n'wc.  Yet  little  in  the  field  of  Art 
has  been  accomplished  commemorative  of  scenes 
which  would  be  so  magnificent  if  pourtrayed  in  the 
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spirit  of  patriotism  aiui  reverence.  No  man  im- 
bued witli  the  sense  of  foreign  Art  coulij  ever 
pourtray  such  subjects.  He  only,  who  was  born 
within  the  sliadow  of  the  forest,  who  communed 
with  the  Red  Man  from  infancy,  mingling  with 
the  forest  cliildren  in  tlie  chase  nnd  gliding  in 
the  birch  canoe  upon  the  shimmering  bosom  of 
the  inland  waters,  could  possibly  delineate  with 
soulful  touch  the  aboriginal  life  of  our  western 
land.  There  are  but  ft^w  of  our  artists  who  have 
ever  pourtrayed  these  subjects,  and  their  attem|)ts 
were  never  appreciated.  I  consider  it  a  lament- 
able shame  that  native-born  artists  who  have 
felt  the  purest  poetic  spirit  aiul  expressed  it  in 
their  work  have  been  forced  to  step  aside  and 
make  room  for  the  creations  of  a  forcifjn  school. 
I  particularly  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Verner, 
who  has  had  to  leave  Canada,  We  have  no  artist 
in  our  country  at  present  who  seems  to  possess 
his  qualifications  for  picturing  the  Indian  life  in 
its  primitive  character.  He  was  in  an  Art  sense 
the  lineal  successor  of  Paul  Kane,  the  once  emi- 
nent Indian  painter,  whose  genius  in  the  depicting 
of  camp  life,  aboriginal  dances  and  curious  cus- 
toms remains  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
fast-disappearing  race.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  artist  and  the  race  which  he  depicted, 
that  the  one  will  soon  disappear,  while  the  weird, 
wild  customs  and  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
latter  will  remain  only  to  be  viewed  upon  the 
canvases  of  truly  Canadian  painters.  The  mis- 
fortunes meted  out  to  such  as  have  endeavoured 
to  paint  this  class  of  subject,  this  early  Canadian 
life,  seem  to  have  effectually  deterred  others 
from  seeking  their  themes  from  this  most  natural 
source. 

The  contention  that  all  Art  is  universal, 
the  subtle  arguments  of  the  latter-day  connois- 
seur and  foreign  trained  painter,  are  most  effectual 
in  checking  or  eliminating  national  life  from 
our  Art  and  affi.xing  upon  the  pictures  in  our 
Art  Galleries  the  stamp  of  foreign  thought  and 
theme.  The  political  history  of  the  country  may 
reasonably  be  fixed  ;  the  enactments  contained 
in  the  archives  of  early  legislatures  are  readily 
obtainable ;  but  its  Art  history  is  shrouded 
in  mystery — the  savage  mystery  of  the  unmeas- 
ured ages.  This  mystery,  indescribable  to  the 
foreigner,  is  in  a  measure  intelligible  to  the  little 


Canadian  child  as  he  wanders  along  the  winding 
river  banks  and  stumbles  accidentally  upon  some 
relic.  From  the  broken  legends  which  he  has 
heard  he  can  fancy  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  Nor  are  these  scenes  and  stories  of  a 
limited  nature.  We  have  the  rude  mountaineer 
climbing  from  peak  to  peak  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  scenery  of  the  Canadian  Rockies ; 
the  miner  delving  for  the  exhaustless  ore  in  the 
newly  discovered  Mineral  regions  of  Ontario 
and  the  coal  pits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  placer 
digging  and  sluicing  in  some  new  Eldorado 
such  as  the  golden  Klondike;  we  have  the 
woodman  in  his  strength  and  his  picturesque 
costume  swinging  his  axe  before  the  huge  trees 
of  the  forest  or  in  his  shanty  life,  where  around 
the  blazing  fire  at  niglit  tales  are  told  or  stories 
read  from  scenes  of  savagery  or  civilization ; 
and  when  spring  comes,  trees  are  hewed  by  him 
into  form  for  the  masts  of  ships,  or  in  the 
ordinary  round  log  cribbed  and  rafted  and 
sent  along  the  water  course  to  their  destination. 
Can  anything  be  more  picturesque  than  these 
subjects  ?  The  beauty  of  our  harvest  scenery 
too  should  not  be  overlooked,  whether  it  exhibits 
itself  in  the  primitive  form  of  sickle  or  sheaf 
or  in  the  new  creation  of  the  reaping  machine 
with  its  multiplied  spans  of  horses  beating 
time  to  the  reaper's  song  as  they  speed  across 
the  vast  golden  harvest  fields  of  the  Prairie 
Province. 

The  primitive  life  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded  affords,  perhaps,  more  subjects  for 
genuine  illustration  than  any  other  in  the 
domestic  life  of  our  country.  Fishing  by 
jack  light  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  from,  which 
we  see  the  blazing  light  illuminate  the  dark 
scenery  and  darker  waters  and  disclose  the 
group  of  Indians  in  their  birch  canoe  pursuing 
also  their  avocation  of  fishing — such  an  effect 
is  truly  beautiful.  The  Indian  as  seen  in  civil- 
ized conditions  is  as  unpicturesque  and  as  un- 
interesting as  a  horse  pursuing  the  treadmill's 
ceaseless  round.  It  is  only  in  natural  situations 
that  he  is  interesting. 

By  whom  are  these  subjects  to  be  painted  ? 
Surely  those  who  have  from  childhood  witnessed 
them,  nay  more,  participated  in  their  life,  are  the 
best  qualified  to  reproduce  them.     It  can  best  be 
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cloni;  from  moinoiy.  The  want  iif  a  bruail  sym- 
pulliutic  interest  in  naliunal  Art  has,  howuvir, 
dutcrrcd  the  prof^rcss  and,  to  a  large  nicusiirc, 
fatally  injured  this  branch  of  the  Art  life  of  our 
country.  The  evil  has  been  increascil  by  the 
taste  of  men  of  wealth  in  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
who  have  covered  their  walls  with  foreign  pic- 
tures largely  to  the  exclusion  of  native  work. 
The  contention  that  the  native  work  is  not  equal 
in  artistic  treatment  is  advanced,  and  that  it 
does  not  possess  names  which  are  world-hon- 
oured. 

To  expect  great  retinement  in  a  new  school  is, 
however,  a  demand  as  unjust  as  it  is  unreason- 
able. The  perfection  reached  in  the  Art  of  every 
nation  has  not  been  the  accomplishment  of  one 
individual,  but  was  attained  from  small  begin- 
nings through  successive  years.  Before  the 
present  French  or  English  schools  had  reached 
present  excellence  wo  find  in  their  galleries  the 
traces  of  this  gradual  development.  But  many  Art 
patrons  in  our  own  country  have  refused  to 
recognise  anything  but  absolute  perfection  in 
technical  attainment,  and  have  thu;  prevented 
the  pioneers  of  our  native  school  from  accom- 
plishing much  of  the  work  which  was  theirs  to 
do.  Our  connoisseurs  of  Art  place  too  high  a 
value  upon  technical  results  and  far  too  low  an 
estimate  upon  the  pioneer  and  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  native  genius. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  real  Art-loving 
instincts  of  our  people  that  we  have  such  diverse 
institutions  organized  for  Art  advancement. 
Though  many  of  these  are  of  a  sectional  charac- 
ter and  biased  by  external  influences,  good  may 
come  out  of  them  all.  I  must  make  a  kindly 
reference  here  to  the  new  Provincial  Art  Gallery 
in  the  Normal  School.  The  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province,  and  Dr. 
S.  Passmore  May,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Art  Schools  of  Ontario,  and  the  Hon.  Richard 
Harcourt,  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  gallery.  It  is  the  intention  to  purchase 
the  products  of  Canadian  Art  only.  So  long  as 
tha  selection  of  pictures  is  thus  made  by  those 
who  have  the  legal  right  to  make  them,  so  long 
will  there  be  an  open  chance  for  the  works  of  the 
native-born  Canadian  painter. 


The   Art   of  Canada    is    quite    varied    in    its 
character.     Tho  report  published   by  those  who 
were  commissioned    by    their    respective    Gov- 
ernments was  highly  satisfactt)ry  in  regard  to  the 
collection  which   we   made   for   the   Columbian 
Exhibition   at  Chicago.     Sir    Richard  Webster 
was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  what  wo  had  accom- 
plished, and  many  of  our  artists  were  mentioned 
with  llattering  consideration  in  the  internutional 
reports.     The  iiilluence  upon   native  Art  of  the 
distinguished   Vice-regal  representatives  in  this 
country  must   not   be  forgtUten.     Many  of  them 
took  an  active  part  in  helping  our  Art  institu- 
tions.    Indeed,   Lord  Dufferin   was   a   fre(]ueiit 
visitor  to  the  rooms  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists,  and  we  are  in  some  measure  indebted  to 
him  for  the  practice  which  he  instituted  here  d 
painting  from  the  nude — a  method  invaluable  to 
the  portrait  ut  genre  artist.     Delighted  by  and  111 
turn  delighting,  he  was  always  the  true  friuiul  of 
the  Canadian  artist.     Before  Confederation  also 
it  is  satisfactory  to  say  that  there  dwelt  among 
us  men  of  refined  tastes  as  well  as  artists  of  re.il 
ability.     The  influence   of   the    "  Tamily  Com- 
pact"  was  still  felt  strongly  in  our   social  life, 
and   helped    the    promotion    of  artistic   tastes. 
Previous  to  that  period  we  find  such  worthies  ui 
the  brush   as   Beiioni    Irwin,   than    whom    our 
country  has  never  had  a  greater  portrait  painttr. 
Kreiglioff,  Jacobi,  Berthon,  and  Paul  Kane  were 
also  recognized  in  the  Art  world  of  Canada.    No 
gallery  can   be  considered  complete,  imleed  no 
collection  can  be  recognized  as  Canadian,  with- 
out some  of  these  artists*  work  upon  the  walls. 
We  all  regretted  the  departure  of  Lord  Dufferin 
from  our  shores.     He  had  long  impressed  upon 
the  resident  artists  the  necessity  of  painting  the 
scenes  of  their  own   country  and   at   the  same 
time  never  lost  an  ojjpoitunity  for  advancing  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  pictures. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquess  of  Lome  and  the 
Princess  Louise  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  Art  fraternity.  It  was  known  that  Her 
Royal  Highness  was  more  than  an  amateur,  and 
that  she  would  likely  take  some  interest  in  the 
work  in  this  country.  This  anticipation  was 
more  than  realized  when  on  the  6th  of  March,  in 
the  year  1880,  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of 
Arts  was  instituted.     The  Princess  during  her 
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rusidfiu  r  in  Ciiiiaiiii  cuntributed  to  ti)u  annual 
ExIiibiti'HH  of  till!  Acu(li:iiiy,  aiul  tliorc  in  onu  of 
licT  excclliMit  works  now  in  tliu  Niilion;il  (iallcry 
at  Ottawa,  a  pictiiiu  shu  bf(|UL-atlic(l  to  thu 
country.  Much  goo<i  was  acconiplishcil  durni^ 
their  livtj  years'  rt'siduiire  at  Kidciii.  In  due 
succession,  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdownu  ascended 
the  Vice-regal  throne,  ami  manifested  a  personal 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  artists.  Tliey  were 
never  weary  of  doinf;  kindnesses  to  the  Academy 
as  well  as  to  the  other  institutions  which  have 
existf'l    so   long   in   our   midst.      Whether   the 
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Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  were  held  in  Tor- 
onto, Montreal  or  Ottawa,  their  },'cnial  presence 
was  always  in  evidence. 

The  humbler  people  in  every  land  are  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  artistic  life  that  is  springing 
into  being  about  them.  If  was  the  rural  folk  of 
England  who  gave  to  Crome  the  only  patronage 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  highly  cultured 
saw  nothing  in  his  work  to  interest  them  until 
the  artist  was  many  years  removed  from  their 
power  to  aid  or  to  injure.  The  highly  seasoned 
14 


criticisms,  with  icy  epithets,  thrown  at  KomiK-y 
by  the  scholarly  ctMinoisseur  or  the  fon  ign- 
trained  Academician  of  England  did  not  prevent 
that  noblu  scion  of  the  brush  from  pursuing  his 
way  to  the  true  goal  (jf  siicccss.  To  the  artist  of 
Caiiuiian  birth  or  ademption  these  worils  are 
directed.  If  he  is  taking  an  independent  course 
ho  must  expect  some  bitter  opposition  both  social 
and  professional.  The  pathway  of  artistic  life  is 
however,  not  a  ilreary  one.  If  he  is  appreciative 
of  the  chances  which  God  has  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  the  world  about  him  the  artist  will 
lind  material  in  which  to  revel,  and  from  which 
may  be  drawn  the  sunlight  fane  ies  which  will 
charm  many  he  knows  not  of.  The  heritage  of 
the  Canadian  artist  is  une(|ualled  in  any  part  of 
the  habitable  wor'd.  Lofty  nujtintams  are  his 
that  make  the  Alpine  peaks  seem  but  as  the  toy 
terrier  to  a  full  bred  St.  liernard,  or  as  the  village 
mill-race  to  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence.  The 
cerulean  purity  of  our  skies,  the  vast  expanse 
of  our  inland  seas,  our  immeasurable  forests 
and  boundless  prairies  should  be  a  source  of 
the  highest  Art.  The  Art  of  the  future  will 
be  diliicuit  to  determine.  If  it  is  to  develop 
according  to  the  greatness  of  our  surroundings  it 
must  not  feel  any  restraint  or  oliligatinn.  It 
must  rise  free  and  unfettereil  and  its  iniluence 
should  be  more  from  within  than  without. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  Legislative 
bodies  of  the  various  Provinces  should  set  apart 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  on  the  production 
of  native  pictures — these  to  be  painted  in  Canada 
by  Canadian  artists  and  to  commemorate  some 
event  in  Canadian  history  or  some  phase  of 
Canadian  life.  The  Indian  life  would,  perhaps, 
aflord  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
depicting  of  brilliant  subjects,  and  as  many  of  the 
artists  who  are  capable  of  producing  such  pictures 
are  growing  oiil  in  years  this  work  should  begin 
at  once.  Such  pictures  would  be  of  the  most 
patriotic  ch.iracter,  for  nothing  so  impresses  its 
force  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth  and  continues 
with  such  living  interest  to  inlluence  everj'  portion 
of  the  community  as  the  works  produced  by  the 
Fine  Arts.  The  rural  pictures  may  be  very 
well  produced  by  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
received  any  training  in  Art.  Tliis  absence  of 
.training  should  not  deter  them  from  being  admit- 
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ted  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  most 
cultured,  as  their  crudest  pictures  may  possess 
some  lineament  of  truth,  some  point  of  local  detail, 
or  reflect  some  experience  hitherto  not  represented 
in  the  work  of  our  country  or  capable  of  being 
reached  by  the  highly  cultured  professional  artist. 
If  properly  guided,  or  ralher  encouraged,  by  our 
Governments  and  by  the  people,  the  Fine  Arts 
could  be  most  effectually  U3ed  to  develop  a  strong 
patriotic  national  pride.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
heroic  statues  of  England  haye  made  thousands 
of  heroes.  The  little  school-boy  wending  his  v/ay 
through  the  parks  of  France  and  Germany  learns 
more  of  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism  as  he 
gazes  upon  the  bronze  figures  of  native  celebrities 
than  he  could  possibly  do  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  teacher.  Our  country  has 
no  dearth  of  heroes.  And  our  parks  are  only  too 
rare. 

The  contention  that  a  young  country  like 
Canada  must  move  slowly  can  surely  not  be 
advanced  with  any  degree  of  honesty.  Canada 
should  have  some  sacred  edifice  wherein  her  noblest 


dead  might  find  an  honoured  burial.  As  St.  James 
Cathedral,  Toronto,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
churches,  the  dedication  of  such  an  institution 
for  such  a  purpose  might  meet  the  approval  of 
our  patriotic  leaders.  The  value  of  Westminster 
and  St.  Paul's  is  to  England  beyond  possible 
national  computation.  The  carved  statues  of 
the  honoured  dead  seem  to  speak  in  living  terms 
to  the  loitering  visitor.  Their  souls  seem  almost 
pent  within  the  chiselled  marble,  and  their  lips 
seem  tc  have  paused  in  the  process  of  expression 
after  the  utterance  of  some  sublime  or  poetic 
sentiment  which  still  rests  upon  them.  Such 
statues  thrill  the  whole  being,  and  leave  the 
stranger  a  higher  man  and  a  purer  citizen.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  down  the  long  corridors  of 
the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  and  in  other  Cana- 
dian buildings,  there  are  to  be  met  the  busts  of 
many  of  our  illustrious  judges  and  statesmen,  but, 
though  these  maybeinvaluablefroman educational 
sense,  yet  a  national  mausoleum  is  in  itself  an 
uniqueand  sacred  historical  institution  and  should 
be  apart  from  buildmgs  mainly  devoted  to  other 
purposes. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCULPTURE  IN  CANADA 
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THIS  subject  is  a  very  broad  one.  The 
meaning  of  Sculpture  is  somewhat  in- 
definite to  a  great  many  persons,  compre- 
hending as  it  does  all  those  arts,  handi- 
crafts, and  processes  which  are  incidental  to  the 
representation,  in  the  round  form  and  in  relief, 
of  the  human  figure  and  other  objects  of  nature. 
The  Puritan  movement  of  the  Reformation  was 
a  decided  set  back  to  the  Fine  Arts,  more 
particularly  to  Statuary,  the  grandest  of  the 
Arts  of  Design.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
question  is  still  even  asked  by  some  people, 
whether  it  is  right  to  carve  or  model  a  "  graven 
image "  as  they  term  it.  To  this  and  other 
causes  is  due  the  lack  of  understanding  which 
exists  in  some  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.  He  may  be  anything, 
from  a  stonemason  to  a  Phidias.  Yet  it  is  a 
wide  step  between  the  carver  of  conventional 
ornaments  and  the  inspired  artist  who  sees  the 
lovely  Aphrodite  captive  in  the  block  of  marble, 
and  who  is  able  with  his  chisel  to  strike  off  her 
stony  fetters  and  let  the  prisoner  free,  a  master- 
piece for  all  time  to  be  treasured  in  some 
hallowed  niche. 

When,  indeed,  the  Muse  of  Art  has  reached  the 
plane  where  genius  only  treads,  are  there  not 
still  higher  altitudes  to  reach  ?  Compare  for  a 
moment  the  Flying  Mercury  of  Jean  di  Bologna 
with  the  Greek  Statue  of  Hermes  or  the  figures 
representing  the  Day  and  the  Dawn  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Each  is  a  work  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion, the  first  named  subject  instinct  with  life 
and  motion,  the  second  an  unsurpassable  embodi- 
ment of  physical  perfection  and  grace,  as 
supremely  expressed  by  the  Greek  sculptors. 
The  latter  is  grand  in  proportion,  reposeful  in 
action  and  superhuman  in  expression.  Each  is 
typical    of   its  school,    yet  far    removed    from 


the   other  in  point    of    aesthetic    qualities    and 
motif. 

The  advent  of  Sculpture  in  Canada  <s  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  Churches,  more  especially  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  ever  been 
the  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts.  And  to  venerable 
Quebec  must  be  given  the  honour  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  plastic  Arts  in  Canada,  together 
with  Carving  and  Statuary,  and  their  inter- 
mediate branches  and  handicrafts.  From  early 
in  the  17th  Century  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  began  to  adorn  their  buildings  and 
shrines  with  religious  statues,  and  later  on, 
though  in  a  much  more  restricted  form,  the 
Anglican  Church  did  the  same.  Outside  the 
Churches  the  interest  in  the  higher  branches  of 
Sculpture  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  can  perhaps 
scarcely  be  expected  in  a  new  country  where 
settlement  has  been  slow,  material  prosperity 
and  wealth  limited  to  a  few,  and  where  progress 
has  been  wrought  rather  by  the  axe  than  the 
chisel,  that  Statuary,  of  all  the  Arts  of  Design 
appealing  most  to  a  cultured  imagination,  should 
have  attained  to  the  position  which  its  power 
and  importance  deserve,  or  that  it  should  be  so 
much  in  evidence  as  its  more  popular  sister  Art 
of  Painting.  Nevertheless,  public  monuments 
are  rising  in  the  older  Provinces,  and  even  in 
some  cf  the  young  western  cities.  Those 
executed  by  Canadian  artists  in  most  instances 
carry  off  the  palm  in  point  of  identity  with  the 
subjects  represented,  if  not  always  in  artistic 
merit. 

Private  patronage  has  been  mostly  confined  to 
the  importation  of  copies  of  known  classic  sub- 
jects and  to  some  work  by  modern  sculptors 
purchased  by  wealthy  Canadians  abroad.  This 
is  satisfactory  and  does  much  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  Statuary;  but  so  long  as  the  native  artist 
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is  without  encouragement  it  will  be  impossible  to 
inspire  a  national  Art,  an  Art  distinctively  Cana- 
dian, and  which  will  express  Canadian  history, 
Canadian  patriotism,  Canadian  sentiment  and 
romance ;  although  the  country  is  so  rich  in  sub- 
jects suitable  for  picturesque  plastic  treatment. 
Before  describing  any  of  the  public  monuments, 
or  works  of  Canadian  Art  which  adorn  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Dominion  Government 
towards  training  and  developing  the  student  in 
the  plastic  Arts.  The  Federal  Government  by 
the  British  North  America  Act  leaves  matters  of 
education  to  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  annual  grant  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  takes  no  direct 
interest  in  Art  training.  The  Royal  Canadian 
Academy,  however,  besides  granting  diplomas  to 
sculptors  and  holding  annual  Exhibitions  at  which 
Sculpture  is  shown,  devotes  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come to  a  life  class  in  each  of  the  principal 
cities,  theieby  aiding  the  study  of  higher  Art. 
But  no  facilities  are  provided  by  that  body  for 
teaching  modelling. 

Upon  the  Provincial  Governments,  therefore, 
has  devolved  the  important  duty  of  assisting  Art 
education.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  an- 
nual grants  to  the  Local  Art  Societies  and 
Art  Schools,  and  modelling  has  recently  been 
made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
Art  Schools  of  Ontario,  and  medals  awarded. 
Modelling  is  also  taught  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Central 
Ontario  School  of  Art,  Toronto,  and  the  Montreal 
Art  Association  each  have  classes  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  local  Art  institutions  have  in  fact  been 
the  cradle  of  most  of  our  best  known  Canadian 
Artists.  In  order  to  place  high  ideals  in  Statuary 
before  the  students,  the  Museum  at  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto,  was  equipped  with  casts  of 
antique  Statuary  in  1867,  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ryerson,  founder  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ontario,  and  also  with  a  large  collection 
of  casts  of  ancient  and  modern  portrait  busts 
of  celebrities.  The  Minister  of  Education  of 
Ontario,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  has  added  a 
series  cf  busts  of  eminent  Canadians  modelled  by 
Canadian  artists.  These  works  include  those  of 
the    Governors-General,    Lieutenant-Governors, 


the  Chief  Justices,  the  Premiers  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  are  the  work  of  F.  A.  T. 
Dunbar,  Mildred  Peel  and  Hamilton  MacCarthy. 
Dr.  Ross  has  been  greatly  assisted  in  his  efforts 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Ontario  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Art  Schools  throughout  the  Province.  The 
wisdom  of  fostering  Art  training  is  bearing  good 
fruit,  Canadians  now  being  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  many  branches  of  industrial  Art  and 
Design  as  well  as  in  higher  Art. 

The  result,  however,  so  far  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  artist  in  tl'e  higher 
branches  of  Sculpture  is  concerned,  has  been 
very  meagre.  It  is  the  old  story  of  supply  and 
demand,  especially  in  Ontario,  the  few  students 
who  attempt  work  of  the  higher  order  having 
failed  in  receiving  support  and  consequently 
been  compelled  either  to  give  it  up  in  despair  or 
leave  the  country.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
Canadian  dilletante  centres  around  the  fascina- 
tions of  palette  and  brush,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
finer  subtleties  of  Form  in  the  round.  True  ii  is 
that  the  artist  sculptor  is  like  the  poet,  born  not 
made,  and  often  finds  honour  elsewhere  than  in 
his  own  country.  This  has  been  exempliiied  in 
several  instances  regarding  sculptors  of  un- 
doubted merit,  while  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  upon  Painting,  both  native  and  for- 
eign. There  is  another  reason  for  encouraging  Art 
in  the  well-known  fact  that  good  pictures  are  a 
better  investment  than  real  estate.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  its  patriotism  in  matters  of 
Art  has  been  rewarded  by  two  fine  statues  now 
adorning  Parliament  Hill  at  the  capital,  which,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  could  not  have  been 
as  successful  if  executed  by  artists  from  abroad 
unacquainted  with  the  subjects.  Two  other 
statues  to  be  mentioned  later  on  are  shortly  to 
be  added  by  the  Government  and  are  also  to  be 
the  work  of  Canadian  artists.  The  Provincial 
Legislatures  have  aided  liberally  towards  the 
cost  of  monuments  erected  in  the  Provinces,  and 
the  municipalities  also  ;  but  no  direct  action  has 
yet  been  taken  by  any  of  the  latter  bodies 
towards  the  employment  of  Statuary  or  other 
forms  of  Sculpture  for  the  decoration  of  local 
parks  and  squares,  or  for  the  erection  of  memo- 
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rials  to  citizens  who  may  have  conferred  lasting 
obligations  upon  their  cities. 

Sculpture  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Commencing 
with  the  oldest  Province  and  City  I  find  the 
earliest  known  sculptor  was  also  an  architect  and 
engineer  called  Jean  Bailkirgd,  a  native  of  St. 
Antoine  Villaret,  in  the  Province  of  Poitou, 
France.  He  established  himself  in  Quebec  in 
1741  and  died  in  1805.  His  principal  work  was 
designing  the  Baldaquin  de  Notre  Dame  de  Que- 
bec with  his  son  Francois  and  his  grandson 
Thomas  Baillairg^.  The  statues  in  the  Chapel 
St.  Anne  de  la  Basilique  de  Quebec  were  alscj 
their  work.  They  were  carved  in  wood  and 
gilded.  At  Quebec  and  Montreal  several  other 
ornamental  sculptors  have  lived  but  few  of  them 
have  attained  the  height  of  true  Art.  Some 
other  artists  are  found  here  and  there,  and 
though  few  in  number  their  names  should  be 
rescued  from  obliviQn.  A  few  words  about  them 
will  be  of  interest.  Monseigneur  La  Fl&che, 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  presented  with  two  sacred  statues  by 
Phillipe  Hubert  said  :  "  How  everything  changes ! 
In  my  time  it  was  Convillon  who  fashioned  us 
wooden  statues  and  Christs  in  lead.  True  his 
work  was  certainly  horrible,  but  as  there  was 
none  other  we  were  obliged  to  pronounce  it 
admirable."  Whence  Convillon  came  or  how  he 
worked  we  have  no  reliable  information. 

Anatole  Parthenais  was  born  at  Joliette,  in 
1839,  and  died  in  December,  1864.  He  has 
executed  some  truly  admirable  work,  which 
entitled  him  to  be  crowned  three  times  by  the 
Ecole  Imp^riale  at  Paris.  He  gave  us  no  large 
works  but  rather  a  multitude  of  small  things, 
evidencing  real  talent  and  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future,  had  not  consumption  too  quickly 
ended  his  career.  Alphonse  Lusignan  in  his 
"  Coup  D'  ceil  et  Coup  de  Plume  "  has  referred 
to  him  in  these  lines :  "  Who  knows  Parthenais 
outside  of  Joliette  ?  Not  one  hundred  persons, 
yet  notwithstanding  this  young  man  coming 
from  an  unknown  and  despised  Canada,  where 
France  believed  there  dwelt  but  cannibals  and 
anthropophagi,  this  child  has  made  his  way 
amidst  the  numberless  men  of  talent  in  which 
Paris  abounds."  And  elsewhere  Lusignan  has 
said :    "  Let   us  remember  him,   now  that  we 


begin  to  recognize  talent;-  now  that  we  are  no 
longer  blind  to  the  shameful  indifference  of 
neglecting  men  who  did  us  honour ;  now  that 
we  are  exhuming  from  the  grave  buried  talent 
worthy  of  a  pedestal."  In  spite  of  all  this  praise 
however,  Parthenais  is  not  the  greatest  of  our 
early  sculptors.  Lusignan  himself  gives  the 
palm  to  Charles  Dauphin,  who  died  at  Montreal 
in  1873,  and  who  seems  to  ha,  been  the  most 
prolific  of  the  early  artists.  His  specialty  was 
religious  statues,  and  his  works  are  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Diocese  and  even  in  certain 
neighbouring  parishes  in  the  United  States. 
Burlington,  Plattsburg,  Swanton  have  them. 
He  was  a  true  sculptor,  whose  figures  of  Saints 
are  imprinted  with  a  certain  emotion  ;  an  inspir- 
ation seems  to  animate  them ;  one  feels  in  seeing 
them  that  their  author  possessed  the  innate 
sentiment  of  Art,  as  well  as  a  personal  eclecticism ; 
that  he  was  also  a  dreamer,  one  of  those 
sensitive  natures  full  of  the  ideal  and  loving  the 
beautiful  for  its  own  sake. 

Others  also  have  passed  awry.     One  of  them, 

Ainsi  Boul^,  has   left  us   a  magnificent  bust  of 

Monseigneur  Bourget  which  is  good  evidence  of 

his  talent.     Another  sculptor  who  spent  some 

years  in  England   was  old   Louis  Freret,  who 

died  some  twenty  years  ago.    He  had  sculptured 

a  little  wherever  he  travelled,  and  executed  a 

great  number  of  works  of  more  or  less  value. 

Some  of  his  figures  are  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Notre 

Dame,   Montreal.     Van  Lippens  executed   the 

statue  of  the  Abbd  Gi.'ouard — founder    of  St. 

Hyacinthe  College — which  was  cast  in   bronze 

by  Hdrard  of  Montreal,  about  1877 ;  a  bust  of 

Mr.  Notman,  junior,  and  of  Mr.  Lyman ;  also  a 

characteristic   figure  in   marble  representing  a 

joyous    Habitant    returning    from    market.       I 

should  also  mention   Saint  Arnaud,  who  died 

about  1878,  and  who  sculptured   a  number  of 

angels  with  trumpets  sounding  the  call  to  the 

last  Judgment  day,  as  well  as  some  bas-reliefs  of 

religious    subjects.     Besides    those    mentioned, 

some  French  artists  have  passed  through  Canada 

who  executed  busts  and  medallions  for  private 

families  which  for  that  reason  are  hard  to  find. 

So   much   for  the  dead.     Amongst  those  now 

living  is   M.  Bourassa,   who  is   considered  the 

oldest  living  Canadian  sculptor.     About  i860  he 
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executed  a  bust  of  Jacques  Cartier,  then  one  of 
our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  a  statue  of  Maisonneuve,  a 
bronze  bust  of  Papineau  which  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  a  bust  of  Viger,  and  several  figured 
decorations  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  At 
Montreal,  M.  Bourassa  is  considered  as  head  of 
a  separate  school  and  seems  to  have  trained  his 
pupils  in  the  true  traditions  of  Ait.  En  passant 
a  word  for  old  Jobin,  now  living  at  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupr^,  who  has  decorated  nearly  all  the  doors 
of  the  cipjar  shops  throughout  and  beyond  the 
Province  with  statues  in  wood  of  Turks,  Indians, 


Hamilton  MacCarthy. 

Squaws,  Sailors,  Negroes,  and  Habitants.  These 
figures  reveal  a  clever  hand  and  prove  that  P^re 
Jobin  worked  quickly.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted  that 
that  these  undeveloped  talents  were  not  used  to 
better  advantage. 

The  monument  erected  to  the  joint  memories  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  at  Quebec  is  in  the  form  of 
an  ancient  obelisk,  to  the  writer's  mind  sugges- 
tive of  barbaric  art,  though  it  forms  an  imposing 
object  to  mark  a  spot  otherwise  devoid  of  artistic 
interest.    The  Legislative  Buildings  in  Quebec 


form  a  palace  of  associative  historic  art,  and  are 
themselves  a  monument  to  the  aesthetic  taste  and 
patriotism  of  the  architect,  M.  Eugene  Tachd, 
who  in  designing  this  splendid  pile  has  shown 
due  appreciation  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Art  to 
express  the  glories  of  his  country's  history  for  the 
emulation  of  the  patriot  and  legislator.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  17th  century  Renais- 
sance. The  fine  proportioned  central  tower  is 
dedicated  to  Jacques  Cartier  with  parts  to  Cham- 
plain  and  Maisonneuve.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  this  main  entrance  are  pedestals  built  into  the 
basement  in  the  form  of  piers  intended  for  statues 
of  great  men  of  the  present  or  future  generations. 
The  following  statues  executed  by  M.  Phillipe 
Htibert  in  bronze  have  already  been  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Legislative  Building:  Wolfe  and 
Montcah  (,  Champlain,  Frontenac,  Elgin,  Poetry 
and  History,  Maisonneuve,  Levis,  De  Salaberry, 
Religion  and  Country,  an  Indian  Family,  and 
an  Indian  Fish  Spearer.  The  models  of  each 
of  these  statues  were  approved  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  consisting  of 
M.  Simeon  Lesage,  M.  Eugene  Hamel,  artist,  and 
the  architect,  M.  Tach6.  It  may  be  said  in 
addition  that  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of 
these  figures  indicate  the  traditional  characteris- 
tics of  their  prototypes,  and  the  proportions  and 
details  of  modelling  show  them  to  be  works  of 
great  merit. 

Quebec  has  also  done  herself  and  the  country 
honour  by  the  erection  of  a  monument,  a  splendid 
work  of  Art,  which  commemorates  for  all  time  the 
worth  and  deeds  ot  Canada's  illustrious  founder, 
luminary  and  guide,  Samuel  de  Champlain.  The 
monument  was  unveiled  on  Sept.  21st,  i8g8,  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  with  great  ceremonies,  civil,  military 
and  naval,beforeagreat  concourse  of  distmguished 
persons,  and  representatives  from  France,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  is  erected  close 
to  the  spot  where  he  died  and  is  buried,  the  most 
commanding  position  in  the  city.  The  artist 
sculptor,  M.  Chevr6,  and  M.  de  Cardonnel,  archi- 
tect, both  of  Paris,  have  successfully  carried  out 
their  design.  Champlain  is  represented  as 
standing  on  the  Rock  of  Quebec  saluting  the  new 
country  upon  his  arrival  from  France.  In  his 
left  hand  he  holds  the  commission  of  Henry  IV., 
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attached  to  which  is  the  great  seal  of  France  with 
the  Fieur  de  Lis.  The  tigiire  is  colossal,  biiinjj 
fourteen  feet  nine  inches  in  heifjlit.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  monument  is  fifty  feet.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  pedestal  is  pure  Doric,  simple 
but  expressive.  The  feminine  figure  in  high 
relief  in  front  of  the  pedestal  represents  Quebec 
inscribing  the  words  of  Champlain  uttered 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Colony.  On 
the  right  the  figure  represents  the  genius  of  navi- 
gation. Above,  with  outspread  wings,  is  Fame, 
while  the  future  of  Quebec  is  shown  on  an  outline 
of  the  Basilica.  The  steps  forming  the  base  of 
the  monument  are  of  granite  from  the  quarries  of 
Vosges  and  the  stone  of  the  pedestal  is  from  the 
department  of  the  Chateau  Laudon,  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre. 

Montreal,  as  the  interesting  metropolitan  city 
of  Canada,  possesses  all  the  essential  features  of 
greatness.  It  his  grandeur  of  situation,  romantic 
history,  commercial  success  and  wealth  and 
power,  combined  with  much  public  spirit,  re- 
ligious devotion,  philanthrophy  and  a  degree  of 
princely  munificence  in  its  merchant  princes 
which  has  gone  far  to  create  a  seat  of  learning 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  Like  the  Burghers  of  ancient 
Venice  they  have  taken  a  just  pride  in  the  up- 
building of  their  glorious  heritage.  Truly  it  is 
a  noble  gateway  to  this  vast  Dominion.  There, 
as  in  Quebec  City,  the  Church  has  been  the  fore- 
runner in  matters  of  Fine  Art,  especially  in 
Sculpture.  The  churches  and  cathedrals  are 
rich  depositories  of  Carving  and  Statuary  and 
some  of  the  oldest  are  interesting  alike  to  the 
antiquarian,  the  hir.corian  and  the  artist.  Perhaps 
the  oldest:  known  carving  of  artistic  merit  was 
that  existing  at  one  time  in  the  old  Parish 
Churrh  of  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  1672  and 
probably  the  work  of  German  or  Italian  travelling 
artists.  This  carving  was  moved  at  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  church  in  1840  to  the  Church  of 
Nicolet  and  a  portion  to  the  Chateau  Ram^zay.  A 
statue  ofconsiderable  historic  interest  is  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
obtained  by  Baron  de  Faucamp  for  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours.  This  church  is  of 
much  interest  and  contains  some  fine  carving. 
The  tower  upon  which  the  large  statue  is  erected 


is  a  shrine  for  the  faithful. and  an  imposing  and 
interesting  artistic  landmark  on  the  riverfront  of 
the  city. 

Notre  Dame  de  Montreal  is  a  magnificent 
Gothic  edifice  built  by  O'Donnell,  whose  ashes 
rest  beneath  its  precincts.  It  is  the  chief  temple 
of  the  race  in  Quebec  and  cuntuins  many  beauti- 
ful statues  and  carvings.  The  grand  altar-piuce 
with  the  white  carved  groups  upon  it,  represent- 
ing the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  in  various  forms,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  artistic  work,  as  is  also  the  pulpit 
with  its  canopies  and  figures  at  the  base.  The 
wood  carving  under  the  altar  picture  of  the  Virgin 
expressing  the  entombment  of  Christ,  and  the 
bronze  St.  Peter  at  the  opposite  pillar,  whose 
foot  is  being  kissed  by  the  faithful  have  also 
much  artistic  merit.  Most  of  the  carving  is  by  a 
modern  German  master.  The  Gothic  Lady 
Chapel  in  rear  is  also  very  beautiful  and  particu- 
larly impressive,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  carving  in  the  precious  metals. 
One  of  the  finest  churches  in  Montreal,  and  per- 
haps the  purest  in  style  in  America  from  an  arch- 
itectural point  of  view,  is  the  beautiful  Anglican 
Cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  It  was  built  in 
1859,  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Bishop  Fulford,  whose  love 
of  Art  made  him  also  the  founder  of  the  Art 
Association  of  Montreal.  A  marble  bust  of  the 
Bishop  is  placed  in  the  chancel,  while  a  beautiful 
spired  monument  designed  after  the  celebrated 
martyr's  monument  at  Oxford,  is  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  churchyard.  There  is  some  excel- 
lent wood  and  stone  carving  in  the  building 
representing  plant  life  indigenous  to  Mount 
Royal.  The  carving  of  the  capitals,  gargoyles, 
corbels,  etc.,  is  also  well  executed  and  was  the 
work  of  English  artists. 

Before  leaving  public  buildings,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  a  tine 
specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  sculp- 
tured relief  in  the  pediment  was  executed  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Steele, 
F.S.A.,  the  Queen's  sculptor  for  Scotland.  The 
Arms  of  the  Bank  with  the  motto  "Concordia 
Salus "  form  the  centre  of  the  group  and  on 
either  side  there  is  an  Indian,  one  barbaric,  the 
other  becoming  civilized.  The  remaining  figures 
are  those  of  a  settler  and  a  sailor.     The  former, 
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with  a  pipe  of  peace  in  liis  haiul,  is  rcclinini;  upon 
logs  and  surrounded  by  implements  uf  iniltistry 
and  culture.  The  sailor  is  pulling  at  a  rope  and 
is  appropriately  surrounded  with  the  emblems  of 
commerce.  The  General  Post  Otlic.e,  built  in 
French  Renaissance  style,  contains  has  reliefs  in 
the  portico  after  dfsif,'ns  by  Flaxman.  These 
were  originally  panels  in  the  old  liank  of  Mon- 
treal, which  formerly  stooil  on  this  spot.  Many 
of  the  new  buildinjjs  in  the  city  are  handsomely 
carved  in  stone. 

The  most  important  monument  and  the  most 
successful  work  of  Art  yet  erected  in  the  City  of 
Montreal  is  the  Maisonneuve  monument,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  D'  Armes. 
The  whole  composition  of  base,  pedestal  and 
fountain  shows  unity  of  design  combined  with 
strength  of  form  and  grace  of  outline.  Four 
crouching  figures  sit  on  pedestals  at  the  corners 
of  the  base,  the  attitudes  being  striking  and  life- 
like and  the  modelling  bold  yet  refined.  They 
represent  respectively  an  Indian,  a  colonist's 
wife,  and  a  colonist  with  the  legendary  dog, 
Pilote,  and  a  soldier,  each  being  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  times.  Between  these  figures 
on  the  base  are  four  bas  reliefs  :  ist,  Maisonneuve 
killing  an  Indian  Chief;  2nd,  the  founding  of  Ville 
Marie;  3rd,  the  death  of  Lambert  Closse,  Town 
Major  of  the  devoted  band  who  died  fighting  the 
heathen ;  4th,  the  still  more  heroic  death  of 
DoUard,  who  fell  with  his  companions  at  the 
Longue  Sault  on  the  Ottawa,  and  so  saved  the 
Colony.  Seated  on  the  base  is  a  pyramidal 
pedestal  supporting  the  central  figure  of  Paul  de 
Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve.  The  statue  is  impos- 
ing and  picturesque,  clad  in  the  costume  of  the 
17th  century,  with  a  cuirass  and  holding  the 
Fleur  de  Lis  banner.  It  is  finely  modelled. 
The  base  sets  in  a  quarterfoil  fountain  with 
Lions'  heads  spouting  water.  The  historic  inter- 
est centres  in  this  monument.  Its  position  in 
the  city,  the  high  artistic  manner  in  which  it  is 
conceived  and  executed  reflect  credit  on  the 
public  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  form  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  skill  of  the  sculptor,  Phillipe 
Hdbert.  Many  interesting  incidents  are  associ- 
ated with  this  work.  It  was  unveiled  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir 
Adolphe  Chapleau.    On  this  occasion  the  Fathers 


of  the  old  Seminary  opened  their  doors  to  the 
guests  and  admitted  women  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history. 

The  next  memorial  calling  for  notice  is  that 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
ilonald,  which  stands  in  a  prominent  position  on 
Dominion  Scjuare.  It  is  the  work  of  an  English 
sculptor,  Mr.  George  Wade,  of  London,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  competition  between  Canadian  and 
European  artists.  It  cost  upwards  of  $20,000. 
The  Conservative  chieftain  is  attired  in  the  robes 
of  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  stepping  forward  into  the  House  carry- 
ing a  scroll.  The  likeness  is  good  and  the  figure 
and  robes  carefully  modelled,  but  I  consider  the 
action  as  not  altogether  characteristic  of  the  late 
Premier.  This,  together  with  the  general  design 
of  the  canopy  and  base  which  crowd  upon 
the  figure,  and  also  the  decorations  on  the  canopy, 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  statue  in  some  measure  and 
are  not  a  happy  tout-en-scmble. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, on  a  granite  pedestal  gives  the  name  to 
Victoria  Square.  It  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mar- 
shall Wood,  of  London,  England,  and  was  con- 
sidered, at  the  date  when  it  was  erected,  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  Queen.  The  Nelson 
Column,  cut  in  stone  with  carved  emblems  on  the 
base,  supports  a  statue  of  the  great  naval  hero, 
which  is  far  too  petite  for  the  column,  and  the 
whole  monument  being  sadly  out  of  repair  has  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  appearance.  Both  French 
and  English  subscribed  to  the  cost  of  the  memo- 
rial. Surely  the  same  patriotism  which  caused 
its  erection  will  bring  about  its  restoration  I  A 
bronze  statue  of  Chenier,  the  rebel  of  1837,  on  a 
handsome  polished  granite  pedestal  is  erected  on 
Viger  Square.  Amongst  the  objects  of  Art  of 
recent  date  is  a  Queen's  Jubilee  gift  presented  to 
the  city  by  the  "Sun  Life  Association."  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Lion  of  Bartholdi.  It 
stands  on  Dominion  Square  nearly  opposite  the 
Macdonald  monument.  It  is  cut  in  stone,  the 
work  of  Hill,  of  Montreal,  a  young  sculptor  of 
much  promise.  With  so  many  wealthy  corpor- 
ations in  the  city  and  the  vast  number  of  visitors 
who  pass  through  annually,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
more  of  the  beautiful  squares  in  which  Montreal 
abounds  have  not  been  beautified  with  works  of 
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Art  of  a  similar  nature  All  lionour  to  thu  "  Sun 
Life,"  however,  for  having  set  so  good  an  nxainple. 
There  is  another  memorial  which  excites  much 
curiosity  as  being  a  very  recent  statue  of  our 
Sovereign,  and  the  wori<  ot  Her  Majesty's  own 
daughter,  H.R.H.  tlic  Princess  Louise,  whose 
name  is  a  houseliold  word  in  Canada.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  is  a  gift  of  Montreal's  distinguished 
townsman,  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
who  has  endeared  himself  to  tiiu  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  so  many  ways. 
The  statue  is  erected  in  front  of  the  Victoria 
College  for  Ladies  but  it  is  not  yet  unveiled. 

Mr.  Robert  Reid,  of  Montreal,  though  princi- 
pally associated  with  monumental  work,  has 
designed  and  carried  out  some  important  public 
memorials,  especially  in  the  west  of  Canada  and 
in  the  States.  I  must  also  mention  Mr.  Florence 
David,  an  amateur  of  the  plastic  Art  of  no  mean 
order.  He  has  executed  some  works  in  marble, 
both  busts  and  statuettes,  which  show  consider- 
able refinement  and  pathos.  McGill  University 
possesses  some  good  works  of  Art.  There  is 
a  well  executed  bust  in  marble  of  Peter  Redpath 
and  also  busts  of  Sir  William  Dawson  and  Wil- 
liam Molson.  There  is  an  interesting  old  bust  of 
His  Majesty,  George  the  Third,  at  the  Natural 
History  Society.  Quite  a  number  of  clever 
artists  have  worked  in  Montreal  with  more  or 
less  success  whose  names  I  am  unable  to  find, 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  city's  merchant  princes 
are  to  be  found  some  clever  pieces  of  Statuary 
and  other  objects  of  Sculpture,  but  none  that  I 
am  aware  of  calling  for  special  remark.  There  is 
a  strong  taste  for  Art  in  the  great  city  and 
I  believe  that  the  time  of  the  Canadian  sculptor 
will  come  at  no  distant  date.  Surely  lovers  of 
Art  will  not  be  for  ever  content  with  a  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  human  figure  on  a  flat  surface 
when  they  can  possess  the  real  form  with  all  its 
charm  of  undulating  beauty  and  infinite  variety 
of  graceful  lines  sensible  to  the  touch  and  change 
of  light  and  shade  1 

Sculpture  at  the  Capital.  As  though  by  a  magi- 
cian's wand  old  Bytown  has  risen  from  its 
primeval  industry  of  lumbering  to  the  position  of 
a  city  crowned  with  honour  and  palaces  by  choice 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
It  was  the  Queen  who  decided  its  selection  as  the 


Seat  of  Government  and  in  consequence  made  it 
the  residence  of  Her  Majesty's  representative,  the 
Governor-(ieneral.  The  situation  is  unicjue. 
The  mee'.ing  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  Rideau 
and  Gatineau,  with  the  distant  Lauientian  Moun- 
tains, add  a  charm  to  the  neighbourhood  which 
is  extremely  fascinating  and  inspiring  to  the 
traveller,  the  artist,  or  the  poet.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  from  the  view  on  Parliament  Hill. 
The  splendid  departmental  and  Government 
buildings,  the  two  Houses  and  the  Library,  the 
gardens  and  terraced  plateau  in  front,  together 
form  a  magnificent  setting  for  Statuary  and  sculp- 
tural adornment.  The  Dufferin  Bridge  and 
Major's  Hill  Park  appear  designed  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  and  are  doubtless  destined  before 
long  to  be  adorned  with  sculptured  groups. 
Idyllic  figures  will  then  tell  the  traveller  the  story 
of  these  romantic  rivers  and  cascades  and  the 
struggles  of  the  adventurous  pioneers  who  first 
conquered  the  Indians  and  dared  the  rapids. 
The  position  Ottawa  has  already  attained,  her 
increasing  railway  traffic  and  larger  development 
of  water  power  and  waterways,  ensure  a  splendid 
future  and  justify  the  prophecy  of  our  present 
IVemier  that  she  shall  yet  become  in  an  artistic 
sense  the  Washington  of  the  North. 

The  first  example  of  Statuary  of  any  impor- 
tance brought  to  the  capital  is  the  statue  of  Her 
Majesty,  executed  in  marble  by  the  late  well- 
known  sculptor,  Marshall  Wood,  of  London, 
England.  It  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  Library  of 
Parliament  and  has  a  graceful  and  imposing  effect 
as  the  visitor  enters  this  beautiful  building.  The 
pueen  is  represented  attired  in  the  Royal  robes 
and  Crown  and  holds  the  sceptre  in  the  right 
hand  and  a  laurel  wreath  in  the  left.  The  statue 
formerly  rested  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  By  the 
same  artist  are  a  pair  of  busts  in  marble  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  taken  about  the 
time  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses'  marriage  and 
then  considered  good  likenesses.  Several  other 
busts  in  marble  and  other  materials  adorn  the 
Library,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  Theed, 
after  Munro  of  London,  being  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  portrait  sculpture.  It  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

There  is  also  a  bust  in  marble  of  Sir  Etienne 
P.  Tach^,  and  another  of  the  Hon.  J.  Sandfield 
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MacdonaKI  in  marble,  with  n  bust  oftltc  Marquess 
of  Lome  in  plaster  by  l'\  A.  T.  Uunbar.  There 
is  also  a  statuette  bust  in  bronze  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  by  Hamilton  MacCarthy,  taken  at 
the  timq  of  the  first  Jubilee.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  Sculpture  in  the  Library  is  a  marble  bust 
of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Bart.,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  English 
sculptor,  William  Behnes,  cut  in  184J.  This 
work,  including  a  marble  pedestal,  was  presented 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  j^by  Mary  Tord,  of 
Pengarrow,  Cornwall,  sister  of  the  late  states- 
man. I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  fine 
collection  of  medals  in  the  Library  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  both  as  works  of  Art, 
and  for  the  events  they  commemorate.  These 
works  of  Art  give  dignity  and  grandeur  to  this 
beautiful  chamber  and  appear  in  great  contrast 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  main  building,  which, 
excepting  the  portraits  in  oil,  are  devoid  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  front  entrance  hall  is 
depressing  in  its  plainness  and  the  corridors  are 
equally  uninteresting  though  admirably  adapted 
for  portraits,  busts  in  marble,  and  bronze — the 
latter  the  most  permanent  and  suitable  for 
adorning  our  Canadian  Valhalla. 

Erected  on  the  right  of  the  main  building  is 
the  first  statue  of  honour  paid  for  from  the 
national  purse.  It  is  one  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Etienne  Cartier,  executed  in  bronze  by  M. 
Phillipe  H<5bert.  The  figure  is  life-like  and  well 
poised  and  is  admirably  mounted  on  a  fine 
pedestal  with  a  beautiful  background.  The 
second  memorial  statue,  voted  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  nation,  is  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
The  work  is  by  the  same  artist  and  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  likeness  and  pose  of  its 
distinguished  prototpye.  There  is  a  beautifully 
modelled  figure  representing  Patriotism,  seated 
,  at  the  base,  which  some  think  a  little  de  trop  for 
the  size  of  the  pedestal.  Lovers  of  Art  and 
patriotic  Canadians  will  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  erection  on  Parliament  Hill  of 
the  two  memorials  recently  voted  by  the  nation, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Queen  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee  and  one  in  memory  of  the  late 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie.  These  works  are 
the  award  of  a  competition.     On  Major's  Hill 


Park,  and  occuping  a  prominent  position,  stands 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  Guardsman  in  the  position 
of"  Reversing  Arms."  Tl-.is  memorial  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  erected  by  the  comrades  of 
those  who  fell  during  the  1885  troubles  in  the 
North-West.  The  work  of  the  statue  is  by 
Percy  Wood,  of  London,  England,  and  it  was 
unveiled  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  when 
Governor-General.  Two  other  statues  are  erect- 
ed in  the  city  and  are  in  bronze.  The  first  is  of 
the  late  Father  Tabaret  and  stands  in  front  of 
Ottawa  University;  the  other  is  of  the  late 
Bishop  Guigucs  and  stands  outside  the  Basilica. 
These  works  were  executed  in  Paris. 

Going  west  from  Ottawa  one  reaches  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Port  Hope,  once  the  home  of  tlio  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  A.  T.  H.  Williams,  a  popular 
country  gentleman  and  m.p.  He  commanded  the 
Midlanders  in  the  North-West  Rebellion  of  1885, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  over-exertion  and  fatigue. 
His  popularity  in  his  native  town  and  in  Parlia- 
ment gained  for  him  the  rare  distinction  of  a 
public  monument  being  raised  to  his  memory. 
The  bronze  statue  is  of  heroic  size  and  repre- 
sents the  gallant  Colonel  leading  his  Battalion  to 
the  charge  at  the  Battle  of  Batoche.  The  statue 
is  supported  by  a  simple  but  appropriate  grey 
granite  pedestal  with  an  inscription.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  writer  and  was  unveiled  in  September, 
1889,  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Mac. 
donald,  with  military  honours. 

Sculpture  at  Toronto,  the  Capital  of  Ontario.  On 
visiting  Toronto  ihe  traveller  and  lover  of  Art 
expresses  surprise  at  seeing  so  few  public  monu- 
ments and  so  little  Statuary  in  its  public  build- 
ings, and  this  astonishment  is  not  remarkable 
considering  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Pro- 
vincial capital  and  its  position  as  the  seat  of  law 
and  learning.  The  aesthetic  eye  looks  in  vain 
for  the  twin  sister  of  learning,  the  particular  Art 
in  which  a  nation's  history  is  written.  Here  is 
the  loyal  Queen  City  of  the  West  without  a 
memorial  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  or  any 
momento  of  its  distinguished  founder  and  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Province,  Lieut. -General 
John  Graves  Simcoe.  This  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  cities  of  the  East,  which  have  hon- 
oured the  memories  of  their  founders  and  of  their 
Queen.     Ontario  has  indeed  recognized  the  gal- 
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luntry  of  her  sons  who  fell  dufending  their  country 
by  erecting  monuments  to  their  n'lumory,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  statues  of  Georgo  Hrown, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Egerton  Kyerson,  no 
hero  of  peace  has  been  commemorated  in  Sculp- 
ture, much  less  any  of  the  poets  or  heroes  of  the 
great  Empire  wiiosc  glory  we  inherit.  The  Par- 
liament Buildings,  the  Law  Courts  with  its  clas- 
sic atrium,  and  in  fact  all  the  public  institutions 
are  without  works  of  Art  of  this  character  except- 
ing the  casts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Normal 
School. 

The  first  public  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Toronto  was  a  memorial  commemorating  the 
Volunteers  who  fell  defending  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier in  1866.  It  stands  in  the  Queen's  Park 
between  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  design  is  somewhat  ambitious, 
comprising  fine  figures  in  white  marble  with 
pedestal  and  base  of  red  stone.  Like  many 
memorials  of  this  character,  essentially  military 
and  architectural,  it  lacks  concentration,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Art  of  Sculpture.  Two  soldiers  and 
two  female  patriots  surround  the  pedestal  and 
express  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  comrades,  yet 
appear  ready  to  give  their  lives  in  defence  of 
country  and  Empire  as  shown  by  the  Statue  of 
Britannia  on  the  pedestal  above  them.  The  idea 
is  patriotic,  the  tout-ensemble  of  the  monument 
interesting  and  graceful  in  design.  Other  em- 
blems are  placed  on  the  base,  and  a  military 
railing  composed  of  arms,  etc.,  protects  the  plot 
from  the  hands  of  the  vandal.  The  monument 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid, 
cf  Montreal,  and  was  unveiled  with  military 
honours  by  Lord  Monck  when  Governor- 
General. 

The  next  memorial  in  point  of  date  is  a  fine 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Brown. 
It  is  a  well  proportioned  figure  beautifully 
modelled  by  the  late  C.  B.  Birch,  r.a.,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  one  of  the  successful  pupils  of 
John  Foley,  R.A.,  an  eminent  English  sculptor. 
The  likeness  and  figure  of  the  statue  are  excellent, 
but  the  action  is  too  reposeful  for  so  energetic  an 
orator  as  was  the  distinguished  Reformer.  The 
statue  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  occupies  the  most  prominent  position 
in  the  Park,  viz.,   in   front  of  the   Parliament 


Buildings  and  looking  down  the  Avenue.  The 
statue  is  executed  in  bronze,  nine  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  represents  the  Conservative  chief- 
tain in  one  of  his  familiar  attitudes  addressing  an 
audience  and  with  the  hand  advanced  as  if  in 
argument.  In  the  other  hand  he  holds  a  scroll 
with  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada  attached,  while 
on  a  short  pedestal  rests  his  overcoat.  The 
work  of  the  statue  is  by  Hamilton  MacCarthy, 
u.c.A.  The  pedestal  is  of  erey  granite,  aiul  was 
designed  by  Mcintosh  and  Sons.  Another  memo- 
rial in  the  Queen's  Park  is  that  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Volunteers  who  fell  in  the  North- 
West  Rebellion  of  1885.  On  the  pedestal, 
which  contains  some  military  emblems,  is  a 
standing  figure  representing  peace  holding  a 
sprig  of  myrtle.  The  figure  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  AUward.  The  memorial  was  unveiled  with 
military  honours  by  Sir  George  Kirkpatrick, 
when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

The  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  is  erected  on  a  handsome  granite  pedestal  in 
front  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St.  James' 
Square.  The  founder  of  the  School  system  of 
Ontario  is  attired  in  his  Doctor  s  gown,  in  one 
hand  he  holds  a  book,  and  by  his  side  is  a  small 
pedestal  bearing  books  and  a  coat  of  arms.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  writer  and  was  unveiled  on 
Queen's  Birthday,  1887,  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  then  Lieutenant-Governor. 
An  obelisk  which  marks  the  supposed  landing 
place  of  Governor  Sirncoe  is  erected  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  in  front  of  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ings. It  was  subscribed  for  and  put  up  by  thj 
York  Pioneers  at  the  suggestion  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Scadding,  so  well  known  to  Canadians  for 
his  interest  in  literature  and  history  as  the  head 
of  the  York  Pioneer's  Society.  The  Provincial 
University  Library  possesses  a  marble  bust  of 
the  late  Professor  George  Paxton  Young  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  The  work  is  by  Hamilton 
MacCarthy  and  was  the  result  of  subscriptions 
for  a  memorial  and  scholarship  given  by  the 
numerous  admirers  of  the  late  Profesgor.  The 
Dining  Hall  of  the  University  has  several  plaster 
casts  of  busts,  among  them  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  the 
former  distinguished  President.  These  are  also 
the  work  of  the  writer  and  were  acquired  during 
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the  Deanery  of  I'rDfcBsor  Maker.  St.  Jiimes' 
Cathedral  cuntuins  several  iiu'inorial  busts, anions 
them  beiiii{  one  uf  tliu  late  Chief  Jiistieu  Draper. 
The  Ik)aril  uf  Trade,  thanks  tu  tliu  public  spirit 
and  fjenerosity  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Brock,  possi-ssis 
an  heroic  bust  of  ller  Majesty  in  marble  by  an 
Italian  sculptor.  The  old  City  Mall  has  one  sol- 
itary bust  in  marble  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Trinco  of  Wales  by  the  late  Marshall  Woods, 
which  recalls  tiic  incident  of  Mr.  Woods'  statue 
of  (Jncen  Victoria  being  set  up  in  the  Queen's 
Park  upon  a  foundation  laid  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  iSdo  and  afterwards  taken  away  as  not 
beintJ  paid  for.  The  Toronto  Club  possesses  a 
bust  in  bronze  of  its  first  Secretary  and  President, 
the  late  Mr.  Thornton  Toild.  It  was  set  up  dur- 
ing his  life-time  as  a  metuorial  of  esteem  and 
worth.  The  Carlton  Street  Methodist  Church  pos- 
sesses a  marble  medallion  of  the  late  Robert  Walk- 
er. Thisas  well  asthe  former  were  by  the  writer. 
Elsewhere  in  Ontario.  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  with  its  many  historic  associations, 
its  grand  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  its  beautiful  parks,  its  position  as  the 
seat  of  a  University,  Military  College  and  other 
fine  buildings,  Kingston  would  possess  a  public 
spiiit  and  fine  taste  which  would  in  time  express 
its  history  in  the  concrete  form  of  Monumental 
Art.  Being  the  home  for  so  many  years  of 
Canada's  distinguished  statesman,  it  was  not 
long  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  is  a 
replica  of  the  one  in  Montreal,  and  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage  without  the  latter's 
impediment  of  the  canopy.  The  statue  presents 
an  imposing  appearance  and  is  mounted  on  a 
handsome  red  granite  pedestal,  polished  and 
harmonizing  well  with  the  brdnze.  A  pair  of 
cannon  guard  the  approach  to  the  statue.  The 
sculptor  was  Mr.  George  Wade,  of  London, 
England.  Queen's  University  has  done  honour 
to  the  memory  of  its  late  Vice- Principal,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  whose  bust  in  bronze, 
taken  during  his  life,  recalls  his  genial  features 
and  happy  reminiscences.  The  work  is  set  in  a 
fiiche  on  the  main  staircase,  and  is  by  Hamilton 
MacCarthy.  Queen's  also  possesses  a  bust  of 
Principal  Grant  taken  from  life  by  the  same 
sculptor.     The  University  will  also  shortly  own 


a  bust  uf  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  in  commcin- 
oration  of  the  degree  of  ll.u.  being  conferred 
u|)on  her — tiie  first  woman  recipient  of  this 
honour  in  Canada.  The  bust  ia  by  the 
writer  and  is  the  gift  uf  the  Chancellor,  Sir 
Saiulfonl  I'"leniing,  k.c.M.c;. 

The  City  of  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  honour 
the  greatness  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  with  a 
memorial.  The  stntue  of  the  Conservative 
chieftain  is  in  bron/c,  about  life-size,  but  too 
small  for  its  present  important  situ.  The  like- 
ness is  gooil,  but  the  posture  of  the  figure  some- 
what strained  and  angular.  The  pedestal  is 
built  of  rough-hewn  blocks  of  granite  taken  from 
the  (juarries  of  the  different  Proviiues.  Unfor- 
tunately the  sugar  loaf  or  cone  shape  of  the 
pedestal  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat.  The  appearance  of 
the  monument,  however,  would  be  improved  if 
surrounded  by  some  green  foliage. 

Canada  could  not  do  less  than  recognize  the 
services  and  loyalty  of  her  brave  Indian  ally. 
Chief  Joseph  Brant,  and  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  him  and  his  braves  at  Brantford  was  a 
graceful  act  of  justice  that  hap  not  been  without 
intluence  upon  our  dependent  races.  The  statue 
of  "  Thayendanegea  "  in  bronze  is  dignified  in 
bearing  and  is  considered  an  excellent  likeness. 
The  figures  at  each  end  are  life-like  and  virile 
and  well  modelled,  as  are  also  the  medallions  and 
tokens  that  adorn  the  base.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  monument  is  picturesque  and  imposing,  and 
is  forever  an  attraction  to  visitors  in  Brantford's 
pretty  little  park.  The  work  of  the  monument 
is  by  Mr.  Percy  Wood,  of  London,  England. 

But  from  a  national  standpoint  by  far  the  most 
important  monument  which  has  been  yet  erected 
in  Canada  is  the  memorial  to  Major-General  Sir 
Isaac  Brock  which  stands  high  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  It  possesses  an  unmistakable  political 
significance  and  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  at 
once  proclaims  to  the  beholder  ascending  the 
river  the  power  and  glory  of  this  form  of  Art  in 
expressing  the  patriot's  resolve  to  defend  his 
country.  The  present  monument,  which  replaced 
a  previous  memorial  erected  in  1824  and  destroyed 
by  an  explosion,  was  designed  by  Mr.  William 
Thomas  and  unveiled  in  1840  by  Sir  Allan  N. 
McNab. 
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When  the  CoinniiHaionLTS  appoiMtt^d  by  thu 
American  and  Ontario  (iovernnicnts  to  ni.iku  u 
Krt'.tt  international  I'aik  at  Nia(;aia  l''alls  mot, 
Sir  Casiniir  Cl/owski,  a.d.c.  to  thu  ^Jiujcn,  wan 
('hairnian  of  thu  Hoard  and  in  his  honijtir  a  bust 
in  bron/o  was  erected  in  tliu  Park  on  thu  Canadian 
side.  The  bust  is  nearly  halfden^'thand  has  both 
arms,  thu  likeness  is  strong',  and  is  thu  work  of 
F.  A.  T.  Dtmbar.  A  fine  bust  in  bronze  of  thu 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  W.  Cinnherland,  by 
the  satno  artist,  is  erected  at  the  Railway  Station, 
Allanilale.  It  was  sidiscribed  for  by  uniploytis  of 
thu  Northern  Railway. 


Louis  Philippe  Hubert. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  a  few  remarks 
may  be  of  interest  touchmg  the  general  scope 
and  comprehensiveness  of  Sculptural  Art — its 
capacity  and  limitations.  The  highest  plane  in 
Statuary  is  reached  in  the  Ideal  sini>le  fij^tire,  com- 
monly armed  and  emblematic,  expressing  some 
emotion,  passion,  or  attribute  of  man's  inner 
being.  Here  the  imagination  is  called  into  play 
and  the  subject  is  concentrated  and  as  free  from 
accessories  as  possible.     The  second  place  may 


be  given  to  the  Idtal  ^mup  of  two  or  moru  figures. 
It  has  greater  human  interest,  if  lesj  philosophy, 
and  larger  scope  for  cotnposition  and  for  hues 
which  constitute  onu  of  thu  principal  attractions 
of  Statuary  in  the  round  form.  7v't7ic/(in  basso 
and  mezzo)  should  take  a  very  high  place  in  the 
Art  of  Sculpture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  refined  forms  of  an  Art  that  appeals  especi- 
ally to  a  cultured  imagination  and  though  free 
from  colour  or  other  adventitious  aids  it  crosses 
the  border  line  of  tiiu  sister  Art  of  painting,  em- 
bracing, as  Giiiberti  first  taught  us,  whole  scenes 
with  background,  perspective  and  foreshortening. 
From  its  mural  mist  in  thu  ba^iso  it  gently  breathes 
its  tender  story  and  gradually  emerges  into  em- 
phatic boldness  in  alto  or  h  lif-roiind  form.  The 
^enre  subject  or  thu  domestic  incident  of  every- 
day life  appeals  more  quickly  to  thu  generality  of 
peoplu  who  arc  stronger  in  their  affections  than 
their  imagination.  This  phase  of  Art  has  been 
greatly  overlooked  by  sculptors  through  their  de- 
sire to  depict  form  in  the  nude  or  semi-draped. 
Rogers,  the  American  sculptor,  has  proved  what 
a  strong  ai.d  useful  place  this  branch  of  the  plas- 
tic ait  may  take,  as  we  see  in  the  numerous 
pleasing  statuette  groups  now  so  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  portrait  statue  and  portrait  bust  require 
the  highest  qualifications  in  the  artist  in  order  to 
express  the  special  characteristics  and  identifi- 
cation with  his  life-work  of  the  subject.  Repose 
and  dignity  are  essential  qualities  of  this  branch 
of  Art.  Statuary,  though  adding  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  a  building,  in  modern  architecture  is 
bwi  its  handmaiden  or  slave.  In  classic  times 
the  Temple  gave  Sculpture  its  place  and  individ- 
uality as  in  the  Pediment,  Freize  or  Quadriga. 
The  nicked  figures  in  decorated  Gothic  were  ricli 
and  interesting,  whereas  the  modern  romanesque 
now  so  much  in  vogue  represents  the  age  of  super- 
stition after  the  Iconoclast  had  done  his  work, 
banishes  Sculpture  proper  and  substitutes  gro- 
tesque enormities  and  purposeless  basket  work. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  centuries  of  example 
before  us  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  we  go 
on  laying  out  new  towns  and  cities  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way  without  design  or  provision  for  future 
improvements.  Narrow  streets,  without  squares 
or  breathing  places,  badly  designed  buildings  and 
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factories  erected  on  main  thoroughfares,  horrid 
walls  and  fences  covered  with  debasing  theat- 
rical posters,  arc  offensive  alike  to  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  senses,  and  indicate  a  general  banish- 
ment of  the  beautiful.  While  this  state  of  things 
is  permitted  to  continue  it  is  impossible  to  have 
fine  cities  and  add  to  them  the  attractions  of  Art 
which  we  see  in  Paris  and  other  capitals.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  rectify  this  barrier  to  artistic 
progress,  and  a  system  should  be  established  for 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  our  cities, 
our  parks  and  gardens  and  places  of  interest,  with 
ideal  Statuary,  Fountains  and  other  sculptured 
adornments,  which  would  raise  them  in  dignity. 


attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  influence  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  whatever  form  presented,  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  most  people,  and  of  the  Arts  of 
Design,  Sculpture  through  its  beauty  and  al 
fresco  endurance  is  especially  fitted  to  present  and 
express  the  incidents  and  achievements  of  his- 
tory; the  heroes,  heroines  and  patriots  who  have 
built  up  their  country  and  the  Empire  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  Statues  are  ever  present 
reminders  to  youth  of  the  glory  of  the  past  and 
the  potential  greatness  of  the  future,  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  power  and  pride  which  every  citizen 
should  feel  in  the  heritage  which  he  possesses, 
and  which  he  hopes  to  hand  down  to  posterity. 
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MUSICAL  PROGRESS  IN  CANADA 


BY 


F.  H.  TORRINGTON,  Managing-Director  Toronto  College  of  Music. 


TO  get  at  the  facts  of  the  actual  progress 
of  Music  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Overwhelming  modesty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  something  akin  to  the  reverse  on 
the  other,  has  made  it  anything  but  easy  to 
obtain  exact  personal  information.  In  a  young 
country,  such  as  Canada  is,  the  beginnings  of  the 
efforts  to  make  tiiusical  culture  part  of  our 
civilization  originated  with  individuals  whose 
love  of  Musie  as  a  recreation  prompted  them  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  it.  As  communities  were 
formed  and  churches  built,  with  choirs  as  a  part 
of  their  service,  Canada  gradually  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  desirable  field  of  work.  Musi- 
cians from  Europe  came  over  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  our  leading  cities.  These  musical 
pioneers  should  have  full  credit  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  natural  talent  existing  among  French- 
Canadians  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
musical  growth  of  Lower  Canada  especially, 
and  one  has  only  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
great  singer,  Madame  Albani,  to  realize  this. 

The  influence  of  the  Music  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  also  been  a  material  agency  lending 
towards  higher  musical  development,  for  one 
cannot  come  into  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Music  of  the  grand  masses  of  Hayden,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Gounod,  and  kin- 
dred composers,  without  being  influenced  educa- 
tionally. In  the  Protestant  churches,  English 
traditions  have  no  doubt  mainly  influenced  the 
nature  and  conditions  pertaining  to  the  musical 
service  where  a  recognized  ritual  is  observed,  and 
the  churches  outside  the  pale  of  the  two  men- 
tioned above  have  had  their  influence,  also,  by 
extending  the  love  of  anthems,  congregational 
singing  and  hymnology.  The  choirs  of  all  Denom- 
inations   have    steadily  improved  the  taste  for 
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sacred  Music,  as  they  have  had  to  provide  Music 
in  line  with  and  calculated  to  meet  the  progres- 
sive demands  of  the  times,  thus  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  and  is  best  in  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  Music  in  the 
country.  Outside  of  the  churches  and  the  imme- 
diate individual  efforts  of  musicians,  Music  on 
broad  lines  has  been  largely  developed  through 
the  medium  of  musical  societies,  as  the  opera- 
tions of  such  organizations  have  involved  the 
formation  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  with  soloists, 
and  large  audiences  combined. 

As  the  operations  through  which  this  process 
of  development  has  taken  place  are  almost  identi- 
cal, though  differing  in  localities  and  personnel, 
an  outline  of  musical  work  in  Toronto  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  Quoting  from  "  Tor- 
onto Called  Back,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Taylor,  it 
appears  that  in  1818  the  sole  instrumental  artist 
in  Toronto  was  a  Mr.  Maxwell,  while,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  James,  a  Mr.  Hetherington  ofiici- 
ated  as  clerk  and  leader  of  the  Music,  giving  out 
the  tune  on  the  bassoon.  At  one  time  this  choir 
was  accompanied  by  a  bass  viol,  clarionet,  and 
bassoon.  The  music  in  the  city  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  churches 
which  then  existed.  Mr.  James  Baxter  organ- 
ized and  led  a  choir  at  the  old  Methodist  Church 
on  King  Street.  Mr.  John  Ellis  and  Dr.  McCaul 
appear  to  have  given  the  first  impetus  to  Music 
in  Toronto,  the  former  as  a  flutist  and  the  latter 
as  a  'cellist.  Through  Dr.  McCaul's  efforts.  Ora- 
torio selections  were  first  given  in  1845  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings — the  results  of  which  led 
to  the  inception  01  the  idea  of  establishing  the 
Toronto  Philharmonic  Society.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  latter  institution  Mr.  Bley,  a  violinist, 
acted  as  Conductor,  in  1846.  In  1851  the 
Toronto  Vocal  Society   took  the  place  of  the 
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old  Philharmonic,  with  Dr.  McCaul  as  President, 
Chief  Justice  Draper,  Vice-President,  and  Dr. 
Clark,  Conductor.  Miss  Duvis  (Mrs.  V.  Thomas) 
and  Miss  Harris  were  the  vocal  soloists.  The 
programme  contained  selections  from  Handel, 
Weber,  Rossini,  and  Mendelssohn.  As  sinjjers 
Mr.  and  Miss  Paige  were  great  favourites  with  the 
public  at  this  time. 

After  this  the  Toronto   Philharmonic  Society 
was  again  re-organized  with  Dr.  Clarke  as  Conduc- 
tor, and  Mr.  F.  Griebel  as  leader  of  the  Orchestra. 
The  Society  apparently  passed  through  various 
disastrous  experiences,   and   Music  in  Toronto 
seems  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  work  until  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Messiah,"  under  Mr.John  Carter,  wasgiven 
on   December  15th,   1857,    assisted  by   Messrs. 
Noverre,  Maul,    Schmitt,    and    Martin  Lazare, 
instrumentalists,   and  Miss   Davis,    Miss  Kemp 
(Mrs.  Cobban),    Miss    Robinson,    Mrs.   Potter, 
Mrs.  Scott,  Jacob  Wright,  James  Baxter,  and 
others.    Handel's  "Judas  Maccabeus"  was  per- 
formed in  1858  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onions,  who 
it  is  stated    formed   an  opposition    scheme  and 
divided  musical  society  in  two  parties  known  as 
the  Onionites  and  the  Carteritcs.     This  rivalry 
resulted  in   each  party   giving  the  "  Creation." 
In     1861      Mr.    Carter     formed    the     Toronto 
Musical    Union,    and     Mr.  Onions    the  Metro- 
politan Choral  Society,  under  the    direction  of 
Mr.    Martin   Lazare.      In    1863-64,    under   Mr. 
Carter,  "The  Messiah,"    "Judas,"  "  The  Crea- 
tion," "Lay  of  the  Bell,"  and  "  Stabat  Mater," 
were  produced.      In  1872  the  Toronto  Philhar- 
monic Society   was  again   organized  with    Dr. 
McCaul  as  President;  Dr.  Clarke,  Conductor; 
Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  Vice-President ;  and  Mr. 
John  Hague,  Secretary.     The  first  concert  was 
"The    Messiah,"   October,    1872.     The  soloists 
were  Messrs.  J.  G.  Sherrif,  Marriott,  Pearson  and 
Martin,    Mrs.    Grassick,    Mrs.    Cuthbert,    Miss 
Hillary,    Miss   Clarke    and   Miss   Thomas;   the 
pianist  was  Mr.  H.  G.  Collins.      This  was  the 
last  occasion  upon  which   Dr.  Clarke  conducted 
at   an   Oratorio.      Mr.    Marshall  then  acted   as 
Conductor  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Torring- 
ton,  in  1873.     The  latter  continued  the  work  up 
to  1894,  in  which  year  the   Philharmonic  was 
merged   into  the   Festival   Chorus,  which  took 


part  in  the  opening  of  the  Massey  Music  Hall. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Toronto  Philharmonic 
Society  during  this  period  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McCaul  (President  of  Toronto  University), 
Colonel  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski,  Samuel  Nord- 
heimer.  Alderman  J.  B.  Boustead,  and  Mr.  John 
Earls.  Mr.  John  Hague  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  original  founders  and  officers 
of  the  Society. 

Under  the  Conductors  during  this  period  the 
objects  and  aims  of  the  Society  were  developed 
and  extended,  and  with  a  large  chorus,  complete 


F.  H.  Tonington. 

orchestra,  and  the  best  procurable  of  artist 
soloists,  the  great  standard  and  modern  Oratorios 
and  Cantatas  were  produced  in  rapid  succession. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  original  Toronto 
Philharmonic  Society  that  Mendelssohn's  "  Eli- 
jah "  was  first  introduced  in  Toronto  and  Canada 
under  Mr.  Torrington's  personal  direction.  Han- 
del's great  works,  "  The  Messiah,"  "  Samson," 
"Judas  Maccabeus,"  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  (Festival  1886)  Haydn's 
"Creation,"    Mendelssohn's    "St.    Paul"    and 
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"  Hymn  of  Praise,"    Romberg's    "  Lay  of  the 
Bell,"  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  Bennett's  "May 
yueen,"    Costa's     '*  Naaman,"    Spohr's    "Last 
Judgment,"  Schumann's  "  Gypsy  "  and  "  Life," 
Randegger's    "  Bridolin,"     Smart's    "  Bride    of 
Dunkerron,"     Weber's     "  Preciosa,"     Cowen's 
"Rose  Maiden,"    Bruch's   "Fair   Ellen"    and 
"Arminius,"  Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride,"  Mac- 
Kenzie's  "  Rose  of  Sharon  "  and  "Jubilee  Ode," 
Dr.  Bridge's  "  Callirhoe,"  Gauls  "  Una,"  Sulli- 
van's   "  Golden   Legend,''    Massenet's    "  Eve," 
Mendelssohn's  "Antigone,"  and  Bruch's  "Fritz- 
of  Saga,"  (Toronto  University  Glee  Club)  Gou- 
nod's "  Redemption  "  and  "  Mors  Et  Vita,"  Wag- 
ner "Selections,"  "Rienzi,"  "Tannhauser,"  "Lo- 
hengrin," "  Meistersingtr,"  were  all  produced  as 
well  as  Part   songs  by    Kuchen,  and  operatic 
excerpts  from  Schubert,  Verdi,  Donizetti.    The 
orchestra   work-  of  the    Society  included  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven;  Overtures 
by  Goldmark,  Wallace,  Flotow,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn,   Leutner,    Massenet,    Beethoven,  Meyer- 
beer;  Piano  and  Violin  Concertos  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven,  Weber,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Mozart, 
Hummel,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 

The  Musical  Festival  of  1886  was  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  musical  history  of 
Toronto,  and  it  evoked  much  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm from  the  eminent  musicians  who  took  part 
as  well  as  in  musical  circles  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  not  only  a  musical  but  a  financial 
success.  "  Toronto  Called  Back  "  says;  "  To  Mr. 
Torrington  is  due  the  conception  of  establishing 
a  series  of  Musical  Festivals  in  Toronto.  The 
programme  included  Gounod's  '  Mors  Et  Vita,' 
Handel's  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  a  miscellaneous 
programme  of  orchestral  and  vocal  music,  and  a 
special  concert  by  1,200  public  school  children." 
Of  the  oratorios  the  same  writer  states  "  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  these 
great  composers  and  the  thorough  execution  of 
their  great  works  was  only  second  to  the  compo- 
sitions themselves."  The  Assistant  Conductors 
with  Mr.  Torrington  were  Mr.  Frederick  Archer 
and  Mr.  E.  Schuch,  while  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes 
conducted  the  action  songs  of  the  school  children 
and  Mr.  John  Bayley  was  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
The  officers  of  the  Musical  Festival  were  George 
Gooderham,   Hon.   President ;    S.   Nordheinier, 
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President;  J.  B.  Boustead,  J.  Herbert  Masoi;  and 
P.  Jacobi,  Vice-Presidents.     Mrs.  Beverley  Rob- 
inson, wife  of  the  late  Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario, 
was  identified  with  musical  progress  in  Toronto 
for  many  years  and  she  will  be  specially  remem- 
bered for  her  rendering  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  she  sang  as  few  artists  could  render  it. 
Chamber  Music  has  been  well  represented  in 
Toronto.    The  beginnings  of  it  were  associated 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Griebel,  Mr.  Noverre,  Mr. 
Childs  and    Mr.  Ellis,   and   later  with  those  of 
Messrs.   Carl  and   Ernest  Pieler,  Mr.  Tho  nas, 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  Bayley,  Mr. 
Jacobsen,  Mr.  Torrington,  Mr.  A.  E.  F'sher,  Mr. 
Correll,   Mr.    Paul   Morgan.      Apart    from    the 
Toronto  Philharmonic  Society  may  be  mentioned 
the  Toronto  Choral  Society  under  Mr.  Edward 
Fisher  which  originated  as  a  part  singing  society 
and  ultimately  extended  its  work  into  the  field  of 
oratorio  and  cantata  performances.     Other  So- 
cieties designed  specially  on   part  singing  lines 
were  the  Toronto  Vocal  Society  under  Mr.  W. 
Elliott    Haslam   and  Mr.  Schuch  ;  the  Toronto 
Male   Chorus   under   Mr.  J.  D.  Tripp  and   Mr. 
Walter   H.    Robinson ;    and    the    Mendelssohn 
Choir  under  Mr.  A.  S.  Vogt.     All  of  them  have 
done  excellent  service  in  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  musical  culture. 

The  following  data  regarding  work  done  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 
1877.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  started.  Con- 
ductor George  Robinson,  Bandmaster  of  the 
Xlllth  Battalion,  remained  in  charge  two  years 
and  produced  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  and  "  Sea- 
sons "  and  Handel's  "  Judas." 

1883.  Hamilton  Choral  Society  started.  Mr. 
F.  Jenkins  was  Conductor  and  the  first  concert 
took  place  on  Good  Friday  with  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah." The  second  concert  was  on  June  28th, 
with  Romberg's  "Lay  of  the  Bell"  and  other 
pieces,  under  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  who  con- 
ducted the  Society  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when 
it  ceased  for  a  year.  The  works  given  were 
"  Elijah,"  "  Naaman,"  "  Eli,"  "  Messiah,"  "Cre- 
ation," "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  and  miscellaneous 
selections.  The  name  was  changed  in  1885  to 
that  of  the  "Philharmonic  Society." 

i8Sg.  The  Society  revived  and  produced  "Mes- 
siah" and  "Eli." 
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•  1890.  Society  was  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  P. 
Aldous,  who  produced  "  Naaman,"  Hiller's 
"Song  of  Victory  "  and  selections,  and  in  i8gi, 
"  Creation  "  and  miscellaneous  selections.  After 
this  period,  the  Society  disbanded  from  lack  of 
support. 

1894.  The  Presbyterian  Choirs  united  to  pro- 
duce Gaul's  '•  Holy  City." 

1895.  The  Protestant  Choirs  united  to  produce 
"Athalie"  and  selections. 

1896.  This  combination  resulted  in  a  new 
Choral  Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  L.  M.  Harris, 
which  produced  "  Stabat  Mater"  and  selections 
and  "  Messiah,"  and  in  the  following  year  Gaul's 
"  Una,"  and  Max  Bruch's  "  Fair  Ellen."  It  be- 
{;an  to  study  "  St.  Paul,"  but  did  not  reach  a 
public  performance. 

Amongst  smaller  choral  bodies  the  Arion 
Club,  for  male  voices,  under  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell, 
flourished  and  did  good  work  for  some  years — 
about  1887-94.  It  was  then  continued  a  year  or 
two  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Payne.  The  Hamilton 
Musical  Union,  started  by  Mr.  R.  Thomas  Steele 
(18S4),  did  some  good  choral  singing,  but  was 
finally  merged  in  the  Hamilton  Choir,  under 
the  same  Conductor,  which  maintained  for 
same  years  an  excellent  standard  of  part  sing- 
ing, accompanied  and  unaccompanied.  It  pro- 
duced Stanford's  "  Revenge  ",  Benedict's 
"St.  Cecilia",  Cowen's  "  St.  John's  Eve"  and 
"  Rose  Maiden  ",  besides  numerous  part  songs. 
It  collapsed  about  1896.  In  1882  Mr.  J.  E.  P. 
Aldous  started  the  Hamilton  Orchestral  Club, 
which  gave  two  concerts,  but  then  stopped  for 
want  of  support.  After  two  years  Mr.  C.  L.  M. 
Harris  started  the  "  Harris  Orchestra",  which 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  and  has  produced 
much  good  orchestral  music.  Several  excellent 
Sunday  School  orchestras  have  also  done  good 
work.  The  Xlllth  Battalion  Band  is  known  all 
over  Canada  for  its  good  music.  In  1888  Mr. 
D.  F.  O'Brien  started  the  Hamilton  Musical 
Institute,  which  became  the  College  of  Music 
in  1889,  and  lasted  until  1896.  In  1889  Mr. 
Aldous   started    the    Hamilton    Musical  School, 


which  is  still  fl6u4ishing.  In  1897  Mr.  Harris 
started  the  Hamilton  Conservatory  of  Music, 
which  bids  fair  to  have  a  successful  career. 

Montreal  has  done  noble  work  in  the  musical 
cause.  In  1848  Mr.  R  J.  Fowler,  Professor  of 
Music,  came  to  Montreal  from  England.  He 
organized  a  Philharmonic  Society,  giving  a  con- 
cert in  the  same  year,  consisting  of  orches- 
tral works  and  vocal  solos.  Lord  Elgin,  the 
Governor-General,  attended  in  state.  This  Soci- 
ety passed  through  various  experiences,  changing 
its  name  to  the  "  Harmonic  Society  " — subse- 
quently re-assuming  the  old  name  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  both  the  English  and 
French  elements  in  mus>''.al  work.  This  attempt 
seems  to  have  met  with  some  success,  as  two 
concerts  were  given,  at  the  last  of  which  Lord 
Dufferin  attended,  congratulated  Mr.  Fowler 
before  the  audience,  and  wished  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  efforts  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
MuKic.  Shortly  after  this  the  Music  Hall  was 
burnt,  and  Mr.  Fowler  gave  concerts  in  the 
Normal  School,  bringing  out  Hadyn's  "Seasons," 
and  "  Creation."  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Montreal  in  i860  musical  festivities  were 
held,  in  which  Madame  Adeline  Patti  took  part, 
and  the  cantata,  specially  composed  by  M.  Saba- 
tier,  was  produced  to  celebrate  the  event.  Mon- 
treal has  since  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
progress.  The  Mendelssohn  Choir,  under  Mr. 
Joseph  Gould,  and  the  later  Philharmonic  Society* 
under  Professor  Couture,  have  both  excellent 
records.  The  many  distinguished  organists  and 
Professors  of  Music,  such  as  M.  Dominique  du 
Charme,  Mr.  F.  J.  Prume,  the  celebrated  violin- 
ist, and  others,  have  combined  to  make  Montreal 
a  great  agency  in  the  promotion  of  Musical  edu- 
cation. A  similar  record  may  be  claimed  for 
Quebec,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  London,  Ottawa, 
and  other  points  in  Canada.  A  great  impetus  to 
the  cultivation  of  Music  is  its  recognition  by  our 
Universities,  where  degrees  in  Music  are  confer- 
red, and  by  the  operations  of  the  various  musical 
training  institutions  in  the  different  parts  of 
Canada. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  MUSIC  IN  CANADA 


BY 


MRS.  S.  FRANCES  HARRISON-"  SERANUS." 


WHILE  the  growth  of  the  Canadian 
nation  has  been  chiefly  character- 
ized by  a  steady  and  resolute 
progress  in  matters  industrial  and 
agricultural  and  by  a  building-up  of  commercial 
and  economic  interests  which  are  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  distant  corners  of  the  earth 
to-day,  it  is  also  true  that  the  sesthetic  side 
of  life  has  not  been  ignored.  The  chronicler 
of  our  history  must  do  justice  to  the  labours 
of  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  followed, 
often  under  discouraging  conditions,  and  in  lonely 
isolation,  those  pursuits  which  are  generally 
classed  under  the  head  of  Fine  Arts.  Canadians, 
too  long  considered  by  a  certain  section  of  out- 
siders and  non-sympathizers  as  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,*'  have  *always  cultivated, 
according  to  opportunity,  the  refining  influences 
which  undoubtedly  hold  a  place  in  the  true 
development  of  all  progressive  peoples.  But 
whereas  in  the  past  such  devotion  to  fi  rt  was 
often  feeble,  because  misplaced  or  misunderstood, 
and  intermittent  and  even  spasmodic  in  charac- 
ter, the  quickening  of  a  national  sentiment 
throughout  the  Dominion  has  created  a  new  order 
of  things.  As  with  our  natural  products,  our 
manufactures  and  our  educational  system,  so 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  Literature, 
our  Art  and  our  Music  shall  be  added  to  the 
heritage  of  the  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  musical 
life  and  activity  among  us,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  further  back  than  fifty  years  or  so  trustworthy 
records  are  difficult  to  obtain.  But  the  same 
might  be  said  of  our  commerce,  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  well-lighted  streets,  our  well- 
paved  towns,  the  growth  of  our  population  and 
the  essential  features  of  our  political  progress. 
Fifty  years — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Old 


World  history,  but  for  us  a  period  of  vast 
expansion  and  rapid  extension  in  both  thought 
and  action — fifty  years  of  steady,  profitable 
growth  now  bring  us,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
twentieth  century,  face  to  face  with  the  great 
nations  cf  the  world.  Thanks  to  British 
standards,  to  British  character,  and  to  British 
sympathy,  we  reach  at  a  bound— in  fifty  years — 
the  goal  that  otherwise  would  have  required 
hundreds  of  years  to  attain.  And  not  in  the 
spirit  of  boasting  are  these  words  written  but 
that  we  may  endeavour  to  appreciate  ourselves. 
As  to  the  question  whether  Music,  the  subject 
under  consideration,  has  kept  pace  with  com- 
merce,  education,  and  political  expansion, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  colony  the 
utilitarian  idea  must  always  prevail  during  the 
colonial  period.  Now,  however,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  national  prosperity  are  well  and 
firmly  laid,  it  is  time  to  take  the  gentler  forces 
of  civilization  by  the  hand  and  to  cultivate  them 
with  all  assiduity.  Thus  the  labours  of  earlier 
years,  fitful,  uncertain,  unrecognized  and  un- 
requited, are  giving  place  to  organized  effort, 
combined  and  capitalized  enterprise.  Institutions 
of  sterling  worth,  societies  in  good  standing 
abound,  and  a  general  high  level  of  musical 
intelligence  has  become  the  rule,  to  which 
there  are  few  and  insignificant  exceptions. 

Racially  considered,  the  population  of  Canada 
is  naturally  divided  between  French  and  English. 
To  the  study  of  Music  the  former  have  contri- 
buted some  notable  names,  but  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity has  no  doubt  hindered  great  achievements. 
Among  the  latter,  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament, 
cautious  and  practical,  seems  to  have  slightly 
retarded  the  artistic  spirit.  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  we  would  naturally  look  for  the 
first   struggling  attempts  to   make  a  home   for 
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Music,  we  find  that  the  Human  Catholic  Church 
in  all  its  various  relations  has  buen  the  chief 
promoter  of  musical  enterprises.  In  Ontario 
the  more  permanent  impressions  have  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  sound  instruction.  1'he  fusion 
of  these  two  elements  results  in  the  generalization 
— which  like  all  generalizations  is  capable  of  bein^ 
modifled — that  Canada's  chief  musical  history  is 
concerned  with  choirs  and  choral  societies, 
teaching  institutions,  and  vocal  and  piano  reci- 
tals. The  development  of  th«;  Orchestra  and  the 
study  of  symphonic  music  have  necessarily  been 
Somewhat  slow,  while  in  the  highest  branch  of 
the  art,  namely,  original  composition,  little  has 
been  accomplished.  We  have  produced  singers 
and  executants  second  to  none,  yet  the  limitation 
imposed  upon  them  by  residence  here  has  led 
them  to  seek  fame  and  emolument  elsewhere. 
With  these  facts  we  cannot  quarrel,  nor  need  we 
despair,  since  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  such  gifted 
ones  will,  after  the  customary  study  abroad, 
return  to  devote  their  talents  to  home  spheres. 

Under  the  head  of  Schools  or  Colleges  of 
Music,  many  widely-differing  institutions  are 
encountered,  from  the  small  private  dwelling  on 
a  back  street,  boasting  a  large  gold  sign,  and 
evidently  tbs  pet  hobby  of  some  enthusiastic  but 
untrained  amateur,  to  the  well-appointed,  well- 
equipped  modern  building  whose  high  standard 
is  certainly  "  caviare  to  the  canaille,"  although  a 
source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  its  promoters 
and  its  staff.  The  perfectly  legitimate  desire  to 
found  a  school  absolutely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Music,  has  been  for  years  best  exemplified  by  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  to  which  the  name  of 
Mendelssohn  must  always  cling.  Similar  insti- 
tutions have  long  existed  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  was 
projected  on  the  same  lines.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  singular  that  in  Canada  attempts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
Germany,  England  and  the  United  States.  Not 
till  lately,  however,  have  such  enterprises  been 
undertaken  in  the  right  way,  the  way  to  commend 
them  to  the  confidence  of  cultured  people.  Any 
Association  of  artists,  musicians,  or  of  literary 
men,  is  always  strengthened  by  the  support  and 
sound  knowledge  of  business  men,  and  such  is, 


at  present,  the  condition  under  which  several  of 
our  leading  Schools  of  Music  are  managed.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest  to  linger  over 
the  first  attempts  in  this  direction,  but  space 
permits  inc  to  mention  only  one  among  the  pio- 
neer institutions,  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Que- 
bec. It  was  founded  in  1.S68  and  incorporated  in 
December,  1870,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  founders  being  the  Rev.  P.  Lagasst^,  then 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Messrs.  Ernest 
Gagnon,  F.  W.  Mills  and  Arthur  Lavigne.  It  is 
still  a  flourishing  organization,  and  holds  annual 
examinations  alternately  in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Chief  of  all  existing  Schools  of  Music,  however, 
stands  by  common  consent  the  Toronto  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  founded  in  1886  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  following  year.  The  corpor- 
ation now  numbers  some  sixty  shareholders, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  influential  citizens 
of  Toronto.  In  1888  the  Conservatory  affiliated 
with  Trinity  University  and  in  i8g6  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  so  that  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  are  attainable  by 
students  passing  the  necessary  examinations. 
P'rom  two  hundred  pupils  in  1887  it  now  minis- 
ters to  one  thousand,  the  premises  occupied 
being  a  new  and  elegant  structure  in  the  Queen's 
Park  replete  with  every  convenience.  The 
entire  success  of  this  widely-known  institution 
rests  with  Dr.  Edward  Fisher,  whose  Trinity 
degree,  lately  conferred  honouris  causa,  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  unusual  excellence,  and  who  possesses 
rare  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  organizer,  united  to  a 
personality  of  distinction  and  charm.  Dr.  Fisher 
is  an  American  by  birth,  but  he  is  claimed  now 
by  right  of  what  he  has  accomplished  for  Canada 
as  one  of  her  most  honoured  sons.  The  staff  of 
the  Conservatory  includes  the  best  available 
talent  in  every  department,  the  Professors  being 
drawn  from  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
also  numbering  some  gifted  Canadians  who  have 
supplemented  their  studies  abroad.  The  Con- 
servatory contains  a  perfectly  appointed  Recital 
Hall,  an  Organ  and  an  excellent  Library. 

Next  in  importance  and  also  situated  in 
Toronto  is  the  College  of  Music,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  long  and  favourably 
known  as  a  teacher  and  conductor,  especially  in 
connection     with     the     Philharmonic     Society. 
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Founded  (1890)  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the 
Conservatory,  it  occupies  a  high  place  amongst 
such  institutions  and  sends  out  annually  a  large 
number  of  well  equipped-pupils.  The  handsome 
building  on  Pembroke  Street  is  often  the  scene 
of  artistic  riunions,  when  foreign  executants 
respond  to  Mr.  Torrington's  invitation  and  give 
either  organ  or  piano  concerts  in  the  capacious 
hall.  With  two  such  organizations  in  one  town 
it  may  seem  strange  that  anyone  should  attempt 
to  found  a  third,  but  the  great  distances  in 
Toronto,    and    the    large    number    of  talented 


Dr.  Edward  Fisher. 

instructors  as  well  as  enthusiastic  students,  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music,  situated  in  the  Parkdale  suburb,  to  come 
to  the  front  with  a  very  good  record.  Mr.  For- 
syth, well  known  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  growing 
institution.  In  the  City  of  Hamilton,  the  first 
important  attempt  along  this  line  was  in  1888, 
when  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Brien  started  the  Hamilton 
Musical  Institute,  which  became  the  College  of 
Music  in  i88g  and  lasted  till  his  death  in  i8g6. 


In  1889  Mr.  J.  P.  Aldous  started  the  Hamilton 
Music  School,  which  is  still  flourishing,  and  in 
1897  Mr.  C.  L,  M.  Harris  started  the  Hamilton 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  promises  to  have  a 
successful  career. 

In  Ottawa,  always  conspicuously  advanced 
with  regard  to  educational  matters,  several  early 
attempts  have  at  length  crystallized  in  an  efficient 
Conservatory  under  Mr.  Birch,  a  popular  and 
talented  organist  of  that  city.  There  is  also  the 
Krausc  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Whyte,  and  very  good  teaching  at  the  hands  of 
many  Professors  not  connected  with  either  insti- 
tution. In  London,  Mr.  W.  Caven  Barron  has 
established  a  Conservatory  which  bids  fair  to 
interest  the  surrounding  towns  and  is  indeed 
already  full  of  pupils.  Winnipeg  has  also  followed 
the  good  example,  which  simply  means  the  concen- 
tration of  effort  along  acknowledged  lines  and  with 
systematic  appliances.  Montreal,  though  some- 
what late,  has  also  opened  a  Conservatory,  which 
should  attract  widely  on  account  of  the  splendid 
staff  comprising  both  French  and  English  Pro- 
fessors. There  are  besides  these  incorporated 
and  highly  specialized  schools  of  music,  many 
excellent  Ladies'  Colleges  and  private  schools 
where  the  subject  receives  full  and  adequate 
attention.  The  Ontario  College  at  Whitby, 
under  Mr.  J.  W.  F.  Harrison,  is  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  where  Music  holds  as  impor- 
tant a  place  as  either  Literature  or  Mathematics. 
At  the  Oshawa  College,  the  Hellmuth  College, 
of  London,  Alma  Ladies'  College,  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  Brantford  Ladies'  College,  the  Sackville 
Ladies'  College,  N.B.,  and  throughout  the 
numerous  Convents  all  over  the  Dominion 
Music  is  regularly  cultivated. 

Under  the  head  of  Musical  Societies  I  have 
grouped  the  remaining  forces  which  have  chiefly 
contributed  to  progress.  Singing  classes  are 
always  popular  in  a  new  country,  since  they 
carry  out  the  social  idea  and  present  the  art  in 
an  interesting  and  not  too  intangible  light.  M. 
Nazaire  LeVasseur,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
"grand  military  march,"  Director  of  St.  Cecilia 
Society,  Quebec,  and  founder  and  President  of 
the  Septuar  Haydn  in  that  city,  has  prepared 
some  valuable  notes  upon  the  development  of 
Music  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion.     He  tells 
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us  of  Quebec  tliat  as  early  as  1849  many  Musical 
Societies  were  in  existence.  Pianos  and  organs 
were  very  scarce  and  were  considered  n  great 
luxury  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  century, 
theatricals  were  more  indulgc<l  in  than  musical 
performances  at  home  or  in  public,  nnd  the 
bands  of  the  several  British  Regiments  stationed 
at  Quebec  supplied  all  the  Music  that  was 
wanted.  Yet,  from  1850,  for  a  decade  and  a  half, 
Quebec  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  the  old  world,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  their  reputation  sanctioned  first  in 
that  city  before  venturing  to  New  York  or 
elsewhere  on  the  continent.  Through  the  in- 
fluence and  inexhaustible  devotion  to  Art  of 
Antoine  Dessane  many  amateur  societies  were 
formed.  One  of  the  oldest  amongst  the  instru- 
mental ones  was  the  Quintette  Club.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  organized 
in  Quebec.  Then  came  the  Harmonic  Society, 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Septett  Club,  the 
St.  Cecilia  Society,  the  Conservatoire  National  de 
Musique. 

Among  other  Musical  Societies  which  came  into 
existence  in  Quebec  during  the  last  forty  years 
were  the  following:  The  Amateur  Saint  Jean 
(vocal),  L' Union  Musicale  (vocal),  the  Cercle 
Musicale  (in&trumental),  the  Association  Musicale 
(vocal),  the  Quatuar  Vocal,  the  Union  Chorale 
Palestrina,  the  Quatuar  Gounod  (vocal)  the  Que- 
bec Choral  Society,  the  Septuar  Verdi,  the  Union 
Lambillotte,  the  Septuar  Haydn.  Of  all  the  above- 
named  societies  those  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  the  following :  L'  Union  Musicale,  the 
Septuar  Haydn,  the  Union  Chorale  Palestrina, 
the  Quatuar  Gounod,  the  Union  Lambillotte. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  church  choirs 
and  some  private  amateur  associations  not 
otherwise  designated.  The  oldest  of  these 
Musical  Societies  is  L'  Union  Musicale,  founded 
in  1866.  The  next  oldest  one  in  existence  is  the 
Septuar  Haydn — instrumental,  string,  quintette, 
flute  and  piano.  Its  library  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  that  can  be  found  on  the 
continent.  The  classical  works,  as  arranged  for 
the  compass  of  the  organization,  were  brought 
to  this  country  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  the  last   century  by  the  German    musician, 


E.  Glackemeyer,  who  was  for  many  years  band- 
master of  the  Quebec  Garrison,  when  H.R.H., 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  in  Quebec.  Some  editions 
of  these  works  are  out  of  print,  the  plates  having 
been  destroyed  after  a  limited  number  of  copies 
had  been  printed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  found 
anywhere  in  Europe.  The  Quebec  Ladies'  Musi- 
cal Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  three 
or  four  years  and  gives  many  brilliant  concerts 
each  winter,  must  also  be  mentioned.  Amongst 
those  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
advancement  of  Music  in  Quebec  are  the  following : 

Charles  Sauvageau.  Band-leader,  violinist, 
and  author  of  many  songs. 

Henri  A.  B^dard.  Tenor,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  and  founder  of  the 
Quatuar  Vocal. 

Octave  Chavigny  de  la  Chevroti^re.  Flutist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Quintette,  Septett  and 
Septuar  Haydn  Clubs. 

Narcisse  Hamel.  Violinist  and  celloist,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Septuar  Haydn. 

Edouard  Glackemeyer.  Flutist;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Septuar  Haydn. 

E.  Pfelffer.     Violinist. 

Gustave  Gagnon.  Organist  and  choir  master, 
author  of  many  compositions  for  the  piano — 
amongst  others  the  Marche  Nocturne,  Marche 
Militaire,  Marche  Pontificale. 

Seraphin  Vachon.  Violinist,  oboist  and  orches- 
tra leader. 

Ernest  Lavigne.  Cornettist,  bandmaster  and 
author  of  many  very  popular  songs. 

E.  A.  Bishop.     Pianist  and  organist. 

Georges  Hubert.  Organist  and  author  of  a 
Caprice  for  piano. 

William  Darling  Campbell.  Celloist,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Quintette  and  Septett 
Clubs,  Philharmonic  Society,  etc. 

Alfred  Pard.  Violin  and  viola,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Septett  Club  and  the  chief  found- 
er of  the  Septuar  Haydn, 

The  list  may  be  closed  with  the  following  names 
of  amateurs  and  professionals  who  have  also 
contributed  much  to  the  musical  progress  of  the 
ancient  capital :  L.  N.  Dufresne,  cello ;  Cyrille 
Duquet,  flute  ;  Cyrille  Lessier,  violin  ;  Joseph  A. 
Gilbert,  violin ;  J.  E.  Prince,  violin  ;  Hon.  David 
Ross,  P.  Laurent  and  A.  Vaillancourt  (founders 
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of  the  Quatuar  Vocal),  Petrus  Plamandon,  founder 
of  the  Association  MusicaU,  Napoleon  Legcndre, 
L.  P.  Belttdcaii,  Uuteau  Tiircotte,  and  F.  X.  Mer- 
cier.  Of  these  many  have  patied  away,  including 
Sauvageau,  B^dard,  De  La  Chevrnti^re,  Glacke- 
meyer,  Pfeiffer,  Vachon,  W.  D.  Campbell,  Tur- 
cotte,  and  the  Hon.  D.  Ross. 

Something  should  be  said  here  of  the  Toronto 
Choral  Society.*  In  1879,  the  first  year  of  Dr. 
Edward  Fisher's  residence  in  Toronto,  after 
accepting  a  position  as  or;;anist  and  choir-master 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  ho  organized  a  large  and 
effective  chorus  choir  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Choral  Society,  wliich,  again, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Toronto  Choral 
Society.  This  latter  organization,  having  an 
active  and  honourary  membership  of  over  eight 
hundred,  devoted  itself  to  the  study  and  public 
rendering  of  Oratories,  Sacred  Cantatas,  part 
songs  and  miscellaneous  choral  and  orchestral 
work.  Among  the  works  thus  performed  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  Fisher  may  be  mentioned  the 
Oratorios  "Samson,"  "Israel  in  Egypt"  and 
"The  Messiah"  by  Handel;  "The  Creation" 
and  "The  Seasons  "  by  Haydn;  "  St.  Paul"  by 
Mendelssohn;  "Eli"  by  Costa;  the  Cantatas 
"  Athalie,"  "  Lauda  Sion  "  and  "  Come,  Let  us 
Sing "  by  Mendelssohn ;  "  Stabat  Mater "  by 
Rossini ;  "  Gallia  "  by  Gounod ;  "  Song  of  Vic- 
tory "  by  Hill«r;  "The  Dream"  by  Costa; 
"The  Coronation  Mass"  by  Mozart;  "Psyche" 
by  Cadi ;  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri "  by  Schu- 
mann. "  The  Sea  King's  Bride"  and  "Gulnare" 
were  conducted  by  the  composer  Francesco 
d'Auria,  who,  after  Dr.  Fisher  resigned  in  1892. 
was  elected  Conductor.  Part  songs  by  Verdi, 
Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Hatton,  Schubert,  Floton, 
Bishop,  Meyerbeer,  Rubenstein,  Bellini,  Lem- 
mens,  Rossini,  Pinsuti,  Cherubini,  Torry,  Fisca, 
besides  many  choruses,  overtures,  etc.,  by  various 
other  composers  were  also  rendered. 

Upon  several  occasions  the  Society  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of 
Boston,  U.S.,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J. 
Ryan,  Jehin  Prume,  of  Montreal,  Oliver  King,  of 
New  York,  piano  virtuoso,  and  other  celebrated 
artists.     Most  of  the  works  produced  were  ac- 

*NOTi.    For  this  infomiation  I  am  indebted  to  Mf.  T.  Sym- 
ington, fof  some  time  Hon.  Secretary  of  tlie  Society. 


companied  by  a  full  orchestra  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
and  in  many  instances  the  finest  professional 
talent  was  brought  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  etc.,  to  make  the  orchestra  complete 
The  pianists  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time, 
were  Mrs.  Edward  Fisher,  Mist  Clara  Boyd, 
Miss  Dallas,  Miss  Cowley,  and  Messrs.  J.  D.  A. 
Tripp  and  Donald  Herald;  the  organists  were 
Mr.  S.  H.  Preston  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Clark.  The 
Hon.  Presidents  were  Professor  George  Paxton 
Young  and  W.  Barclay  McMurrich,  g.c.  The 
Presidents  were  W.  B.  Geikie,  M.D.,  Robert 
Marshall,  Serly  B.  Brush,  E.  A.  Scadding, 
Auguste  Bolt^,  A.  E.  Minkler,  Philip  Jacobi,  and 
N.  Gordon  Bigelow,  g.c.  The  Toronto  Choral 
Society  was  incorporated  under  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment charter,  and  ranked  high  amongst  the 
Oratorio  Societies  of  the  Dominion.  After  a 
successful  career  from  1879  till  z8r  t,  and  with  all 
financial  obligations  fully  met,  the  Society  dis- 
banded and  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Orpheus  Society  and  the  conductorship  of 
Francesco  d'Auria. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
find  at  the  head  of  all  Canadian  artists  the  illus* 
trious  name  of  Madame  Albani-Gye.  Though  for 
some  years  many  considered  her  Canadian  origin 
a  myth,  it  has  now  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  interest  that  the  Diva  herself  shows  in 
everything  Canadian.  Her  long  career  of  tri- 
umph in  Europe  and  America  and  the  position 
she  occupies  in  England  as  the  chief  oratorio 
soprano  are  matters  of  history,  while  her  genial 
nature  and  fine  womanly  character  reflect  honour 
upon  her  profession.  A  friend  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Albani  has  demonstrated  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  artist  living  for  Art,  and  yet  cherishing 
those  impulses  of  simplicity,  of  affection,  of 
domestic  habit,  which  are  so  endearing  in  a 
woman.  Other  Canadians,  however,  are  rapidly 
coming  before  the  public.  Whitney  Mockridge, 
the  great  tenor,  who  at  present  is  touring 
with  Madame  Patti ;  Attalie  Claire,  Miss  Bev- 
erley Robinson,  Miss  Bessie  Bonsall,  Nora 
Clench,  one  of  the  leading  violinists  of  the  day, 
Hedmont,  Miss  Edith  Miller,  now  one  of  New 
York's  best  contraltos,  Des^ve  and  Jehin-Prume, 
the  French-Canadian  violinists,  Harry  Field,  the 
piano  virtuoso — are  only  a  few  among    many 
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distifiRuithcd  Catiiuiian  artists.  iCnough  has  iMsen 
■aid  tu  sliuNV  thu  inherent  capabilities  of  our 
people  for  Music,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
will  surelyhold  many  new  and  famous  namesand 
much  serious,  noble  effort. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  original  composition, 
we  find  many  attempts  and  a  few  successes.  The 
French-Canadians  have  produced  a  singularly 
talented  coterie  of  musicians  who,  from  the  early 
days  of  Antoine  Dcssune,  a  premier  prix  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Lavalde,  Gagnon,  Vezi- 
na,  Chas.  Sebatier  and  others,  have  faithfully 
upheld   the  traditions  of  classical  and   church 


modes.  I'rof,  Couture,  of  Nfor.treal,  Messrs. 
I'elletier,  S.  Fraser,  Letondal,  Jehin-Frumc,  and 
many  others,  are  all  writers  of  merit.  Prominent 
in  this  line  also  arc  Mr.  Torrington,  and  Piof. 
Ambrose  of  Hamilton  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Muir  and 
Mr.  II.  H.Godfrey,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Moore,  of  London,  Ont. 
(daughter  of  J.  II.  Ilatton,  the  English  com- 
poser) ;  Clarence  Lucas,  resident  of  London, 
England.  Lecturers  on  musical  subjects  also 
abound,  and  there  are  in  existence  several  welU 
managed  Ladies'  Clubs  in  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
London  and  Winnipeg. 


Canadian  Songs  and  Composition— Editor's 
Note.  Musical  composition  is  a  special  art  in 
itself  and  one  in  which  Canada  has  not  yet  greatly 
excelled.  There  are  of  course  some  exceptions. 
The  collection  of  French-Canadian  songs,  partly 
composed,  partly  compiled,  by  M.  Ernest 
Gagnon,  of  Quebec,  under  the  title  of  Chanson's 
populaires  du  Canada,  is  particularly  well  known. 
M.  Gagnon  was  born  at  Louisville,  Quebec, 
in  1834,  and  studied  Music  at  Joliette  College. 
He  has  been  organist  in  several  Quebec  churches 
and  Professor  of  Music  in  Laval  University. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1857  and  1873 ;  founded 
the  Society  de  Colonization  de  Quebec  in  1863  and 
L'Academie  de  Musique  in  1869.  Since  1876 
he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  His 
chief  work  is  that  mentioned  above  but  he  has 
written  others — nearly  all  of  a  religious  or 
musical  character. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  represen- 
tative piece  of  original  composition  in  Lower 
Canada  is  the  late  SirGeorge  E.  Cartier's  beautiful 
song,  Canada  inon  pays,  Mes  Amours.  It  is  the 
national  song  of  the  French  Canadians  and  has  a 


wide  popularity.  In  English-speaking  Canada 
Mr.  Alexander  Muir's  song,  "  The  Maple  Leaf 
Forever,"  holds  high  rank  and  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar place  in  the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Muir,  who 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1834,  and 
educated  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston  (u.A. 
1851),  has  been  for  years  Principal  of  a  Public 
School  in  Toronto.  He  has  written  other  songs, 
notably  "The  Old  Union  Jack";  "Canada, 
Land  of  the  Maple  Tree";  "Canada  Forever." 
Mrs.  S.  Frances  Harrison,  known  to  literature  by 
her  nom  de  plume  of  "  Seranus,"  is  the  author 
of  several  excellent  pieces — amongst  others  the 
Chant  du  Voyageur  and  "  The  Dialogue."  A 
composer  who  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  is  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert  Godfrey,  whose  "  Land  of  the 
Maple"  shows  distinct  ability  and  promises  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  public  mind.  He 
has  written  other  songs,  among  which,  "  The 
Men  of  the  North  "  and  "  The  Homeland  "  are 
best  known.  Altogether  the  record,  though 
slight,  is  promising,  and,  as  public  patriotism  and 
culture  grow  in  Canada,  they  must  find  expres- 
sion more  and  more  in  Music  as  well  as  in  Art 
and  Literature. 
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Canada  from  an  Artlatlo  Standpoint.  Writ- 
ing in  tho  Toronto  Weth  of  Juno  21st,  1895,  Mr. 
T.  Mower  Martin  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of 
certain  Canadian  localities  and  conditions  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  artistic  perceptions.  The 
following  extract,  referring  to  a  section  of  the 
country  in  Western  Ontario,  is  of  value  in  this 
connection : 

"  As  to  the  arlLtic  aspect  of  these  littlii  villages 
and  the  surrounding  funning  community,  there 
are  many  characteristic  subjects.  The  Township 
and  County  Council  meetings  have  never  received 
the  prominence  they  deserve.  The  village  Mamp- 
dens  and  the  guileless  Cromwulls  who  discuss 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day — should  cattle  run 
at  large,  and  the  amount  of  damages  due  for 
sheep  destroyed  by  dogs — these  men  have  never 
had  artistic  justice  done  them.  There  is  the 
blacksmith's  shop  always  full  of  artistic  pojsibili- 
ties,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  male 
population  sits  down  on  the  sidewalk  with  its 
feet  in  the  ditch  to  discuss  rain  or  politics,  with 
long  intervals  of  silence  as  the  landscape  darkens 
round,  and  the  speaker  of  the  moment  can  be 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  silent  village,  the 
artist  may  find  some  characteristic  subjects  that 
are  thoroughly  Canadian.  Then  the  country 
tavern,  perhaps  the  most  inartistic  building  in 
the  known  world  by  daylight,  puts  on  a  charm 
of  its  own  after  sunset,  when  the  lamp  with  its 
bright  reflector  behind  it  stands  on  the  ground 
outside  the  door  and  casts  mysterious  shadows  on 
the  belated  farmer  and  his  waggon  and  horses 
across  the  road,  up  the  opposite  fence,  over  the 
lilac  bushes  and  apple  trees  of  the  waggonmaker's 
garden. 

Other  subjects,  full  of  human  interest,  perpetu* 
ally  recur  with  the  changing  seasons — the  digging 
out  the  narrow  pcthway  to  the  pump  through  the 
deep  snow  in  winter,  the  driving  homeward  of 
the  empty  hay  sleigh  with  its  long  pole  extending 
behind,  most  picturesque  of  vehicles — and  all  the 
incidents  of  farm  life  and  the  meetings  of  the 
little  congregations  at  the  roadside  churches  in 
their  Sunday  best.  All  these  are  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  before  they,  too,  disappear  in  the 


monotony  of  dress  fashions  now  lo  fast  spreading 
into  the  remote  corners  oven  of  those  apparently 
forgotten  byways  of  Canada.  Already  since  last 
July  an  electric  railway  hat  been  opened  from 
Gait  to  penetrate  this  very  district,  and  soon  it 
will  be  diflicult  indeed  to  And  districts  where  the 
old-fashioned  farm  and  village  life  will  remain. 
Not  only  tho  spinning-wheel  but  the  leach  trough 
and  even  the  cluirn  are  passing  into  disuse,  and 
the  wa^'gonmakers'  shops  are  already,  many  of 
them,  closed  by  tho  establishment  by  syndicates 
of  large  manufacturing  shops,  where  all  the 
latest  machinery  is  employed,  to  replace  the  old 
picturesque  bunch  and  ncrow,  spokeshuve  and 
mortice  chisel,  while  the  hum  and  whirr  of  wheels 
and  belting  replace  the  whistling  of  the  workman 
in  his  shop. 

The  few  miles  of  country  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  the  scattered  villages,  are  samples  of 
what  may  be  found  throughout  this  section  of 
Ontario.  A  little  farther  west,  however,  we 
arrive  at  the  County  of  Waterloo,  and  here  wc 
find  a  change,  for  the  population  being  for  the 
most  part  German,  and  having,  with  their  usual 
love  of  the  fatherland,  its  methods,  customs  and 
manners  reproduced  in  their  houses  and  barns 
in  styles  they  were  accustomed  to,  we  seem  to 
have  entered  a  new  and  foreign  country,  especi- 
ally on  some  of  the  older  farms,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  later  generations  are  adopting 
all  the  latest  improvements,  bankbarns  and  mod- 
ern houses,  and  coming  more  into  line  with  the 
national  life  of  Canada.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  old-fashioned  buildings  and  methods  are  the 
more  picturesque  and  form  fit  subjects  for  the 
artist,  and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  some 
of  the  old  manners  and  customs  should  be  se- 
cured before  they  entirely  disappear.  ^  I  have 
seen  on  some  of  the  older  farms  a  building  put  up 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  boiling  soap,  an 
enormous  pot  in  a  wide  brick  fire-place  being  the 
principal  feature  of  the  interior.  Here,  too,  the 
big  spinnine  wheel  is  still  in  use  for  winding 
yarn,  and  the  large  homo-made  leach  trough 
hewed  from  the  '.runk  of  a  basswood  tree  may  be 
found. 
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The  old-fashioned  gardens,  too,  with  all  the 
ancient  favourites,  not  forgetting  chamomile  and 
southernwood,  and  the  row  of  rustic  looking  bee- 
hives, make  fine  backgrounds  fur  the  bright  pink 
dresses  and  pretty  sunbonnets,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  blooming  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  that 
rather  increi'.f  in  comeliness  than  diminish  by 
bf^ing  transplanted  to  our  wholesome  and  vigour> 
OUR  Canadian  climate.  Tes,  on  the  whole  the 
Canadian  artist  need  not  wander  far  for  subjects 
for  his  brush,  while  he  has  not  only  the  peculiar 
features  of  Canadian  life  proper  to  draw  upon, 
but  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  old  French 
life  and  in  another  the  old-fashioned  German, 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  features  of  Indian 
and  Half-breed  life  and  manners,  for  his  field  of 
supply." 

Daniel  Fowler,  R.C. A.  >  who  died  at  his  Cana- 
dian home  on  September  14th,  1894,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Art  in  the  Dominion.  Through- 
out his  long  residence  of  fifty-one  years  in  this 
country  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  interest  in,  and 
made  most  earnest  efforts  for  its  artistic  progress 
and  welfare.  He  had  attained  the  great  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  having  been  born  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  England,  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at 
two  private  schools,  the  second  of  which,  a 
classical  school  of  a  high  class,  where  he  was  for 
a  short  period  a  school-fellow  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  he  left  when  he  was  nineteen.  From 
a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  predilection 
for  drawing,  but  the  taste  was  not  encouraged,  as 
he  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  in  due  time  was  articled  in  Doctor's  Com- 
mons and  entered  on  a  study  for  which  he  had 
no  wish  or  real  liking.  The  death  of  his  father, 
however,  which  occurred  when  the  latter  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  young  man,  while  it  entailed 
upon  him  heavy  responsibilities  in  the  charge  of 
the  family  of  which  he  became  the  head,  also  left 
him  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  path  in  life,  and 
after  no  long  interval  he  quitted  the  grave  pre- 
cincts of  ♦he  law  courts  to  commence  the  no  less 
arduous  study  of  the  profession  of  Art,  his  love 
for  and  devotion  to  which  nothing  could  change 
or  cool — his  last  sketches  from  nature  bearing 
date  in  the  autumn  of  1892. 

He  worked  for  a  time  with  Hullmandd,  the 


engraver,  and  then  entered  the  studio  of  the  well- 
known  J.  D.  xlarding.  Paris  was  his  own  desire 
and  the  advice  of  his  instructor,  but  the  delicate 
health,  which  all  through  lifr  was  his  drawback, 
precluded  all  thought  of  entrance  on  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  student  life  in  the  French 
capital.  He  therefore  stuuied  and  worked  at 
home  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  went 
abroad  for  a  year  on  the  Continent — spent  in 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  Here  his  unflagging  industry  collected 
that  multitude  of  sketches  from  which  so  many 
of  his  well-known  pictures  were  afterwards  made. 

Returning  to  England,  he  married,  and  settled 
down  to  an  artist's  life  in  London.  But  the 
young  painter's  means  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
requirements  under  the  altered  conditions,  and 
the  strain  of  increased  responsibility  began  to  tell 
on  the  sensitive  frame  and  nerves.  "  You  must 
stop  work,  and  live  an  outdoor  life,"  said  the 
doctors.  "  Impossible — in  England."  "  Then 
you  must  leave  England."  The  decree  was  harsh 
but  obedience  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  emigrated  to  Canada  with  a  family 
of  young  children  and  as  little  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  going  as  most  English- 
men at  that  time  possessed. 

Circumstances  led  him  first  to  Amherst  ]lsland, 
near  Kingston,  and  in  a  subsequent  trip  through 
the  then  Province  of  Upper  Canada  he  saw  no 
locality  that  he  preferred.  He  therefore  bought 
the  place,  naming  it  "  The  Cedars."  This  was 
his  home  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  here 
for  fourteen  years  he  lived  the  "outdoor  life" 
prescribed  for  him,  with  the  vicissitudes,  troubles 
and  surprises  incident  to  the  experience  of  most 
old  countrymen  in  a  new  land.  Dunng  this 
P':riod  he  did  not  touch  a  brush.  Then,  how- 
ever, he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  the  return 
of  old  associations  revived  the  old  passion  with 
a  strength  not  to  be  resisted.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  on  returning  home, 
and  continued  it  with  faithful  and  devoted  indus- 
try for  more  than  five  and  thirty  years.  The 
history  of  Mr.  Fowler's  artistic  career  in  Canada 
is  almost  co-existent  with  that  of  Canadian  Art. 
About  1857  he  began  sending  his  work,  as  did 
other  Canadian  artists,  to  the  Provincial  Exhi- 
bitions, and  continued  doing  so  for  about  fifteen 
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years.  He  won  many  prizes  on  these  occasions. 
He  was  the  means,  associated  with  other  artists, 
of  introducing  important  improvements  into  the 
management  of  the  Art  department  of  these 
Exhibitions,  notably  the  separation  of  copies 
from  originals  and  of  the  work  of  professionals 
from  that  of  amateurs.  In  1S76  he  gained  the 
medal  for  water-colour  painting  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial,  the  only  one  awarded  in 
America;  in  18S6  he  received  the  diploma  and 
medal  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in 
London ;  and  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
Canadian  section  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
in  1893.  He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
formation  and  welfare  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  his  name  was  mentioned  as  that 
of  its  first  President,  but,  other  considerations 
apart,  his  temperament  seems  to  have  unfitted 
him  for  a  public  position.  He  lived  almost  a 
secluded  life,  and  during  many  years  was  never 
beyond  a  carriage  drive  from  his  home.  Lis  time 
was  fully  occupied  with  his  brush,  his  books  and 
his  garden  (of  which,  like  many  other  artists  and 
students,  he  was  very  fond),  and  he  sought  no 
society,  though  sincerely  enjoying  that  of  the  few 
congenial  friends  who  sought  him. 

Mr.  Fowler's  industry  as  a  painter  was  very 
great.  One  collector  is  said  to  possess  over  a 
hundred  of  his  drawings;  large  numbers  are 
scattered  elsewhere ;  and  he  has  left,  besides  a 
bequest  of  some  of  his  finest  pictures  to  the 
National  Gallery  at  Ottawa,  a  valuable  collection 
which  remained  in  possession  of  his  family.  He 
was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and,  quietly  as  he 
lived,  no  literature  or  question  of  the  day  was 
unknown  to  or  unnoticed  by  him.  He  contrib- 
uted  occasionally  to  the  Canadian  periodicals, 
and  left  a  considerable  number  of  unpublished 
MSS.,  besides  an  autobiography. 

The  Growth  of  Art  In  Ontario.  Professor  James 
Mavor,  of  tl>e  University  of  Toronto,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  matters  connected  with  Art  in 
Canada  and  certain  remarks  of  his  dealing  especi- 
ally with  the  Province  of  Ontariowhich  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  of  June  4th,  1898,  are  worthy  of 
reproduction:  "The  material  to  work  upon 
is  here;  what  is  necessary  is  that  the  field  should 


be  cultivated.     Nothmj  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  quantity,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  quality, 
of  artistic  production  in  this  Province.      This 
clearly  implies  a  certain  fairly  high  level  of  pub- 
lic appreciation.      Indeed  one  may    infer    the 
existence  of  an   artistic  strain  in  the  people. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  artistic  production 
is  remarkable  because  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  which  have  fortunately  been 
insufficient    to    prevent,    although    they    have 
retarded  and  diminished,   the    growth  of  Art. 
Tiiese  disadvantageous  conditions   may  briefly 
be  recorded  as  being,  first,  the  unpaintable  char- 
acter of  the  continental  atmosphere,  and  also  of 
much  of  the  landscape  and  of  almost  all  domestic 
interiors.    As  a  result  we  have  few  landscape 
painters  of  the  first  rank — in  this  rank,  however, 
we  must  regard  Mr.  Homer  Watson   as  easily 
the  first  of  Canadian  landscape  painters  resident 
in  Canada,  and  as  having  conquered  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  formed  an  impassable  barrier 
to  most  of  the  others — ani  no  genre,  painter  of 
any  high  rank,  the  genre  pictures  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Rcid,  though  his  most  popular  ones,  being  by  no 
means  his  best  works.     As  a  result  of  these  and 
other  conditions  the  artists  of  Ontario  have  be- 
come portrait  or  figure  painters,  or  have  done 
their  best  landscape  and  genre  paintings  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  or  elsewhere   out  of  On- 
tario. 

The  growth  of  Art  in  Ontario  is  remarkable  also 
when  one  considers  the  scantiness  of  the  material 
encouragement  of  it,  and  the  blindness  of  that 
encouragement  .vhen  it  is  extended ;  and  when 
one  considers  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
too   busily  occupied  with  what  appear  to  them 
to  be  more  urgent  affairs,  and  that  they  have  no 
leisure  and  not  much  money  to  devote  to  Art. 
The  growth  of  Art  here  is  probably  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  artistic  strain  which  impels  a  large 
number  of  our  young  men  and  women  to  devote 
themselves  to  Art  because  they  cannot  help  it, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  artistic  movement  of 
the  United  States.     Very  many  Canadian  artists 
who  acquired  their   rudimentary    knowledge  of 
Art  in  Ontario  have  gone  to  New  York  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  as  landscape  painters  or  as 
illustrators  in  the  magazines.     Others,  following 
the  example  of  American  artists,  have  gone  to 
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Paris  for  study  and  then  have  returned  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  their  own  country.     While  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  a  large  number  of  those  who 
send  pictures  to  the  Exhibitions  and  who  de- 
scribe themselves  as  artists  have  little  in  common 
with  Art,  the  number  of  those  who  have  artistic 
impulses  strongly  developed  is  sufficiently  large 
to  make  a  group  which  one  day  must  be  gener- 
ally recognized  as  representing  as  a  whole  a  vig- 
ourous  though  not  an  original  artistic  movement. 
At  present  this  group,  nut  by  any  means  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  method  nor  entitled  to 
be  called  a  school,  nor  even  consolidated  in  any 
way  whatever,  suffers  under  the  pressure  of  the 
painter  'of  commerce.'     The  annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  held  this  year  in 
Toronto,  was  sharply  criticized  by  a  writer  in  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers  on  the  ground  that  most 
of  the  paintings   exhibited  were  commonplace 
commercial  products.    There  was  much  truth  in 
the  criticism,  although  it  w.is  put,  perhaps,  with 
unnecessary  brusqueness.     The  fact  was  that  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Academy  was  largely  composed 
of  the  works  of  the  '  fossil  school.'     The  paint- 
ings of  many  of  those  who  showed  vital  contact 
with  the  world  of  Art  were  either  skied,  or  floored, 
or  rejected,  some  notable  artists  being  altogether 
unrepresented.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  in  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and 
there  is  in  that  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists, 
a  considerable  number  of  works  which  would  be 
distinguished  in  any  Exhibition." 

Canadian  Art  and  Art  Schools.  There  are 
many  views  of  what  an  artist  should  do  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  education  and  training 
and  the  perennial  discussion  in  Canada  between 
those  who  stay  at  home  and  those  who  study 
abroad  is  not  without  value.  As  in  other  walks 
of  life  the  rivalry  of  thought  and  practice  prob- 
ably brings  out  the  best  in  both  schools  and 
prevents  the  one  from  becoming  too  local 
iu  style  and  narrow  in  view,  while  it  makes 
the  other  recognize  that  there  is  something 
worthyof  consideration  and  treatment  in  Canada 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  following  extracts 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection  and  are  taken 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Radford,  o.s.A., 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  of  March,  1894  : 


"  Artists  have  a  grand  duty  to  perform. 
They  may  be  a  fulcrum  in  modelling  the  country's 
patriotism,  sentiment  and  taste.  It  is  true  that 
historians  have  described,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
the  dress  and  customs  of  past  ages;  but  it  was 
left  wholly  to  the  artist  of  each  of  these  ages 
to  pourtray  the  correct  pose  of  the  figures,  the 
folds  of  the  drapery,  the  variety  of  costume, 
head-dress,  salutation,  and  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  colour  in  the  textiles  and  decorations. 
In  these  the  artist  was  the  greatest  chronicler 
of  the  time  ;  for  it  is  only  through  the  medium 
of  ocular  demonstration  that  positive  impressions 
are  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  mind.  Art  in  Can- 
ada is  not  appreciated  to  the  extent  that 
her  Art  demands.  Why?  It  receives  but 
meagre  encouragement  from  the  Government, 
and  the  majority  of  artists  consequently  obtain 
but  a  sorry  recompense  for  the  results  of  their 
labour.  If  the  Government  were  to  subsidize 
Art  as  France  does,  Canada  would  be  the  centre 
of  America  as  France  is  of  Europe. 

Where  in  the  world  are  there  handsomer 
women,  bluer  skies,  richer  sunsets,  wider  prair- 
ies, larger  waterways,  more  fertile  landscapes, 
more  luxuriant  foliage,  more  gorgeous  autumns, 
or  more  magnificent  mountain  scenery  than  in 
Canada  ?  This  was  shown  in  the  Canadia.i  Art 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  where  Canada 
received  more  prizes  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pictures  exhibited  than  any  other  nation,  and 
proved  to  the  world  that  Art  in  Canada  was 
neither  foreign,  unborn  nor  dead.  One  of  the 
great  hindrances  to  the  perfection  of  Art  in  this 
country  is  that  our  artists  live  too  much  to  them- 
selves. They  would  surely  gain  by  visiting  each 
ether's  studios  and  there  discussing  the  various 
impressions  received  from  nature.  In  Canada, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  locality,  or  even  ability,  that 
causes  one  artist  to  be  more  prominent  than  his 
confrhes,  but  social  connections  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  happy  faculty  of  embracing  the  correct 
opportunity  of  having  his  most  successful  and 
important  canvases  hung  in  the  right  place,  or  at 
least  where  they  are  most  liable  to  be  seen  and 
appreciated.  Many  artists  note  the  chance,  but 
are  destitute  of  this  faculty.  Artists  who  are 
indefatigable    in    their    labour    do    not    always 
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achieve  success;  it  is  left  to  those  who  steer 
clear  of  the  cruel  breakers  of  criticism  and  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  would-be  connoisseurs.  Is 
Canada  too  young,  too  poor,  or  are  her  people 
too  insufficiently  educated  in  Art  to  discern 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  ?  The  public 
have  been  frequently  gulled  into  purchasing 
pictures  said  to  be  the  work  of  foreign  artists, 
when  they  are  the  work  of  local  men — men  whom 
they  would  rather  let  starve  than  buy  their 
pictures  directly  from  them  at  one-tenth  of  the 
money.  Collectors  have  forced  many  of  our 
best  artists  to  foreign  lands.  Notable  among 
these  exiles  are  J.  A.  Fraser,  Henry  Sandham, 
J.  J.  Shannon,  J.  C.  Forbes,  James  Weston,  F. 
C.  V.  Ede,  F.  A.  Verner  and  Charles  Alexander. 
It  has  frequently  been  said,  '  Teach  methods 
of  design  instead  of  Art,  in  a  young  country  like 
Canada.'  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  stated  that 
these  Tiethods  are  taught  in  seven  schools  in 
Ontario,  and  in  nine  schools  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  Government  statistics  in  regard 
to  Provinces  will  be  found  in  the  list  appended. 
Quebec  has  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  souls, 
and  grants  its  Art  schools  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  has  652,786  more 
inhabitants  than  the  sister  Province,  and  grants 
Art  schools  the  meagre  sum  of  $2,000.  The 
Toronto  School  is  in  affiliation  with  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists,  and  is  particularly  well 
managed,  being  under  a  directorate  and  advisory 
board  who  give  special  inducements  to  Art 
patrons  who,  by  subscribing  the  sum  of  £2, 
become  honourary  members  and  have  the  privil- 
ege of  sending  one  scholar  to  the  School  a  year. 
Those  whose  subscription  is  less,  are  merely 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  members  without  these 
School  privileges.  The  Toronto  School  was  a 
dismal  failure  when  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  so  much  so  that  the  Government 
decided  on  handing  it  over  to  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists.  It  is  now  a  success,  with  a 
retinue  of  able  and  efficient  masters.  These 
Schools  teach  drawing,  perspective,  design,  arch- 
itecture, modelling,  geometry,  painting  in  oil 
and  water  colour,  and  three  of  them  are  so  far 
advanced  that  they  sketch  from  models.  Some 
of  the  best  American  magazine  illustrations  are 
by  Canadians.      Thetariginality  of  these  .lustra- 


tions has  been  pointed  out  by  that  able  Art 
critic,  Ernest  Chesneau.  These  men  never  have 
been  abroad,  and  know  not  the  studios  of  Paris 
or  their  methods. 

All  civilized  nations  recognize  the  necessity  of 
Art  education,  because  the  commercial  value  of 
numy  manufactured  articles  is  based  upon  their 
artistic  merit.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  best  method  of  educating  the  people 
in  Art  should  be  followed.  If  artistic  wares  are 
not  found  at  home,  purchasers  will  not  fail  to 
seek  for  them  elsewhere.  When  Cauud?  produces 
these  wares  up  to  the  standard  of  her  competitors, 
in  finish,  form  and  workmanship,  her  manufac- 
tures will  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  those  of  other  nations. 
That  she  will  be  able  to  sustain  that  position 
with  characteristic  persistence  and  dignity  there  . 
is  no  doubt.  At  present,  unfortunately,  the 
imports  of  artistic  wares  are  increasing,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  Art  applied  in 
the  designing  and  manufacture  of  them  equals 
that  of  foreign  countries.  From  all  standpoints, 
ethical  and  economic.  Art  education  is  a  vital 
need. 

ART   SCHOOLS   OF   ONTARIO. 
City.  Pupils.         Rent.  Salaries.  Lighting. 

Hamilton igo  $400.00  $1,636.00  $118.10 

St.Thomas...  128  90.00  654.90  37-6o 

Brockville  ...  120  100.00  330.00  18.40 

Kingston 116  150.00  750.00      

London 114  175.00  348.60  31.00 

Toronto  105  100.00  826.62  89.88 

Ottawa  102  174.19  930.00  47-30 

Total 875  $1,189.19   $5,476.12    $342.28 

ART    SCHOOLS   OF    QUEBEC. 

Sc'jools.  Teachers.  Attendance. 

Montreal 14  339 

Quebec 7  178 

Levis 4  239 

New  Liverpool 2  89 

Sorel I  37 

St.  Hyacinthc I  54 

Huntingdon 2  71 

Granby 2  45 

Iberville 1  13 

Total 34  1,065 
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K^CAI'ITULATION. 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 9 

Number  of  pupils 1,065 

Number  of  teachers  34 

Government  grant $10,000 

In  Quebec  this  list  of  Mr.  Radford's  includes 
students  who  are  taught  tailoring,  plumbing 
and  shoemaking,  and  when  these  are  deducted 
the  number  of  students  in  that  Province  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  in  Ontario.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  Toronto  many  artists  have 
open  studios  for  pupils,  thus  reducing  the 
attendance  at  the  School. 

« 
Otto  Reinhold  Jaeobi,  R.C.A.,  was  born  in 
Konigsberg,  Prussia,  February  27,  1812.  Edu. 
cated  at  his  native  place,  he  early  devoted  himself 
'  to  Art,  and  became  for  a  time  Instructor  to  the 
local  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute.  When  old 
enough  he  attended  the  Academy,  Berlin,  where 
he  succeeded  well  in  the  antique  and  life  classes. 
In  1832  he  won  a  prize  of  $1,000,  with  the 
privilege  of  studying  at  Dusseldorf  for  three 
years.  While  there  he  executed  several  important 
commissions  in  water-colours  for  the  President 
of  Westphalia,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Nassau.  So  well  pleased  was  the 
latter  with  one  of  his  paintings  that  he  appointed 
Mr.  Jaeobi  Court  Painter  at  Wiesbaden.  He 
held  this  position  for  twenty  years,  serving  also 
as  instructor  in  Art  to  the  young  Princesses — one 
of  whom  became  Princess  de  Waldeck  and 
another  Queen  of  Sweden — and  to  the  Duchess 
Pauline  of  Nassau.  Among  the  work  done  there 
was  the  fresco  painting  in  a  Greek  memorial 
chapel.  All  his  paintings  found  ready  purchasers, 
being  taken  principally  to  England  and  America. 
In  this  way  he  became  known  in  Canada,  and,  in 
i860,  was  invited  to  this  country  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  Shawenegan  Falls  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  reception  here  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  has  si'.ice  remained  in  Canada,  where  the 
charm  of  his  landscape  work  has  received  much 
deserved  appreciation.*  On  the  organization  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  in  1880,  he 

'Editor's  Note.  For  the  accompanying  sketch;s  of  O.  R. 
Jaeobi,  F.  M.  Bell-Smith  and  John  A.  Fraser,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan's  valuable  work—"  Canadian  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Time." 


was  chosen  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  body 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  and,  in  1890,  was  elec- 
ted President  thereof. 

Lucius  Richard  O'Brien,  R.C.A.,  was  born 
at  Shanty  Bay,  Ontario,  August  15th,  1832,  was 
educated  at  Upper  Canada  Colle(,e,  and  entered 
an  architect's  office  in  1847.  He  subsequently 
studied  and  practised  as  a  Civil  Engineer,  and 
in  both  of  these  callings  established  his  proficiency 
as  a  draughtsman.  Many  years  passed  thus, 
mostly  in  the  open  air  with  sketch  book  in  hand, 
aided  and  impelled  by  an  intense  love  of  nature, 
which  trained  and  fitted  him  ior  a  landscape  paint- 
er. In  1872,  when  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
was  formed,  he  was  asked  to  join  it,  an  J  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  Vice-President, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  1880,  when 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  that 
year  by  Lord  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise. 
He  remained  President  for  ten  years,  being 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Jaeobi  in  1890.  During  this 
period  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  artistic  life  and  Art  education  in  Canada, 
retiring  only  when  both  were  established  on  as 
firm  and  satisfactory  a  basis  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  would  permit.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  newly-formed  Provincial  Guild 
of  Sculpture,  Toronto,  in  November,  1895.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  eminently  a  Canadian  painter,  al- 
though he  has  painted  and  studied  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  has  exhibited  frequently 
in  the  London  Exhibitions.  He  painted  two 
pictures  of  Quebec  by  command  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  He  has  likewise  executed  several 
commissions  for  the  Marquess  of  Lome  and 
the  Princess  Louise.  "  Of  his  water-colour 
drawings,"  says  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan  in  his  Cana- 
dian Men  of  the  Time,  "  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing are  a  series  illustrating  some  of  the  more 
prominent  peculiarities  of  the  scenery  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Selkirk  Range." ' 
His  diploma  picture,  "  Sunrise  on  the  Saguenay," 
is  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Ottawa.  In  1897  Mr. 
O'Brien  dispobed  by  auction  of  his  whole  collec- 
tion of  water-colour  drawings,  sketches  and 
pictures,  the  product  of  his  pencil  and  brush 
for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 
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Robert  Harris,  R.C.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  was  born  in  the 
Vale  of  Conway,  North  Wales,  and  came  with 
his  parents  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1856. 
Educated  at  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlotte- 
town,  he  became  a  Provincial  Land  Surveyer, 
and  afterwards  studied  Art  in  the  Slade  depart- 
ment of  University  College,  London,  and  in  the 
Atelier  Bonnat,  Paris.  He  also  studied  in  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Canada 
he  spent  two  winters  in  Toronto,  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  of  Arts,  on  the  formation  of  that  body 
in  1880.  After  serving  as  President  of  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  he  went  to  Paris  for 
further  study.  While  abroad  he  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Acadeny,  London,  at  the  Paris  Salon  and 
other  galleries.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Montreal  in  1883,  and  was  Director  of  the  Art 
School  of  the  Montreal  Art  Association  from  that 
time  up  to  1887.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  in  i8go, 
but  declined  to  serve.  Elected  again  in  1893,  he 
accepted  the  position,  and  has  since  been  re- 
elected at  every  annual  meeting  up  to  the  present 
time  (1898).  Mr.  Harris  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893.  "  He  is 
known  principally"  says  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  "as 
a  figure  and  portrait  painter.  One  of  his  early 
pictures  'The  School  Trustees,'  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Ottawa ;  also,  '  The  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration,* which  was  executed  under  commission 
from  the  Dominion  Government,  and  which,  so 
far  as  care  and  research  could  make  it  ,  is 
regarded  as  an  accurate  record  of  what  it 
represents.  Among  the  most  successful  of  his 
portraits  are  those  of  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Oliver  Movvat,  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Hervry  Strong,  Sir  L.  Tilley,  Sir  A.  Campbell, 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Allen,  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
and  Sir  W.  Dawson." 

Frederic  Marlett  Bell-Smith,  R.C.A.,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  September  26,  1846.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Bell-Sn.ith,  an 
artist  of  repute,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1866. 
Here  he  founded  and  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Society  of  Canadian  Artists,   Montreal,  in 
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1867.  Of  this  Society  his  son  was  a  member, 
though  he  did  not  enter  on  a  professional  career 
until  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy by  the  Marquess  of  Lome.  For  seven  years 
he  held  the  position  of  Art  Director  at  Alma 
College,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  and  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  London,  Ontario. 
But,  finding  that  these  engrossed  too  much  of  his 
time,  he  removed  to  Toronto  in  1888,  and  soon 
after  decided  to  confine  himself  to  painting.  As 
a  portrait  and  figure  painter  he  achieved  his 
greatest  success,  but  unfortunately  very  few  of 
his  portraits  have  been  publicly  exhibited,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  that  he  is 
most  widely  known.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
cloud-girt  and  mist-enshrouded  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  is  considered  to  have 
a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  The  rapid  advance- 
ment made  by  this  artist  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  marked  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  his  field  of  study.  In  1894  he  eclipsed 
all  his  previous  efforts  in  his  "  Lights  of  a  City 
Street."  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  thia 
picture,  he  determined  on  a  still  greater  effort, 
and  the  two  canvases  depicting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  was 
the  result.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  England, 
where  he  obtained  a  personal  sitting  from  the 
Queen,  an  honour  perhaps  never  before  accorded 
to  an  artist  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  but  three  or  four  living  artists  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Bell-Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  y*.cademy  of  Arts  in  1888,  and 
two  years  afterwards  exhibited  a  picture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  England.  In  1891  he 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Courtois,  Blanc, 
and  Dupain. 

John  Alexander  Fraser,    R.C  A.,   was   bom 

in  London,  England,  in  1838.  As  a  young  man 
he  entered  upon  the  full  study  of  Art,  and  with 
such  success  that  before  he  was  twenty  he  was 
in  recfeipt  of  a  respectable  income  from  portrait 
painting.  Owing  to  his  father's  failure  in  busi- 
ness, the  family  emigrated  to  Canada  and  in  i860 
Mr.  Fraser  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  the 
employ  of  William  Notman,  Photographer  to  ti  ■» 
Queen,  Montreal.  His  advent  in  that  city  was 
coincident   with   the   founding  of  the   Montreal 
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Art  Association.  Later,  lie  assisted  in  the  for- 
niatioM  of  tlie  Society  of  Canadian  Artists,  one 
of  tlie  first  genuinely  artistic  organizations 
incorporated  in  Canada.  In  1868  Jie  removed 
to  Toronto,  as  resident  partner  in  the  Notman 
&  Fraser  business;  and  in  1873,  along  with 
a  few  coadjutors,  organi;5ed  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Vice- 
President.  Tn  1880,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Art,  he  was  appointed 
a  charter  member.  In  1S83,  severing  his  con- 
nection with  photography,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
U.S.,  and  subsequently  to  Boston. 

In  1886,  the  present  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
for  whom  he  had  executed  some  commissions, 
furnished  him  with  transportation  facilities 
over  the  newly-constructed  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  He  spent  the  whole  summer  painting 
over  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  and  the  result 
of  his  labours  was  a  series  of  pictures  which  were 
exhibited  in  London,  New  York  and  Boston, 
attracting  much  public  notice  and  eliciting 
generally  unstinted  praise  from  the  press.  His 
contributions  to  the  Art  display  in  the  Industrial 
and  Colonial  Exhibition,  London,  drew  from 
the  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  his  published  report,  this  statement :  "  Indeed, 
in  many  respects  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
founder  ot  a  new  school  of  landscape  painting." 
In  18S8  Mr.  Fraser  went  to  Europe,  worked 
altogether  in  theopen  air  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  one  of  his  pictures  received  the  unusual 
honour  of  being  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  in  1889.  On  his  return — 
in  consequence  of  a  disorder  contracted  through 
working  in  all  weathers  out  of  doors — to  the 
United  States,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York,  where  he  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  success; 
his  works  and  personality  having  recived  fair  and 
instant  recognition  from  his  brother  artists. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  a  most  successful  Art  organization,  "  The 
American  Water-Colour  Society,"  and  a  member 
of  the  committees  of  management  of  the  Sal- 
magundi and  New  York  Water-Colour  Clubs. 
In  1891,  the  only  year  in  which  he  submitted 
any  works  for  its  acceptance,  the  Salon,  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  hung  the  full  number 
accorded  to  any  exhibitor.     The  place  of  honour. 


viz.,  the  centre  of  the  line,  was  filled  by  ^fau^'ah 
Temps,  which  the  great  French  critic,  M. 
Lejendre,  pronounced  *•'  strongly  original,"  while 
another  of  his  pictures,  Au  Cceur  d'Ecosse, 
was  hung  on  a  separate  panel  in  the  best  room 
devoted  to  Aquarelles — and  ail  the  critics  com- 
plimented his  pictures  highly.  In  1893  the 
International  Jury  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  awarded  him  the  only  medal  for 
water-colours  given  to  Canadians  ;  subsequently 
the  Cotton  States'  Exposition  gave  him  the 
medal  for  water-colours ;  and  in  1894  the  Mon- 
treal Art  Association  water-colour  prize  was 
given  to  him.  Among  those  who  to-day  are 
prominent  in  the  Art  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  were  for  years  his  private  pupils,  are 
Horatio  Walker,  n.a.d.,  Henry  Sandham,  r.c.a., 
and  William  Lewis  Fraser.  In  his  public 
capacity  as  a  teacher  in  the  Ontario  School  of 
Art,  it  was  his  good  fortune  for  some  time  to 
direct  the  earlier  studies  of  G.  A.  Reid,  r.c.a., 
Ernest  E.  Thompson  and  others,  whose  artistic 
talents  have  secured  recognition  and  distinction. 
He  died  in  1897. 

Allan  Aaron  Edson,  R.C.A.  This  eminent  Can- 
adian landscape  painter  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy,  was  a  native  of 
Stanbridge,  Quebec,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
i8th  of  December,  1846,  of  American  parentage. 
Hisearlytraining  wasgivenby  Mr.  Hobart  Butler, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Stanbridge  Academy.  In 
1858  Edson  left  this  Academy  and  studied  three 
years  at  Verch«5res  College,  graduating  with  a 
good  commercial  education. 

About  1861  the  family  took  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  Montreal  where  young  Edson  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  late  James 
Morrison,  a  dry-goods  merchant  on  Notre  Dame 
Street.  Not  liking  the  retail  trade,, however,  he 
soonjoinedawholesale  establishment  on  St.  Helen 
Street.  It  was  while  in  this  latter  situation  that 
he  showed  a  strong  predilection  for  Art,  continu- 
ally sketching  or  drawing  some  little  thing  on 
the  paper  wrappers  of  nearly  every  parcel  sent 
out  by  the  firm.  About  this  time  it  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  him  and  his  family  that  his  future 
life  was  not  to  be  of  a  commercial  cast,  but  as  a 
disciple  of  Art ;  and  the  thought  came  that  he 
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must  save  his  money  and  visit  Europe  with  .-i 
view  of  studying  for  that  profession.  Meantime, 
iiis  leisure  hours  in  the  evenings  were  spent  in  nn 
old  attic,  drawing  and  painting  and  in  every  way 
practisinghis  favourite  future  calling.  His  income 
l)uing  limited  induced  him  to  make  another  move 
and  engage  with  an  exchange  broker. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  saved  enough  to 
visit  the  old  world,  and  after  a  stay  there  of  two 
years   returned   home.     A  second  visit   was  of 
about  twelve  months'  duration.     All  this  time  he 
was  making  rapid  progress,   and  on   the  latter 
occasion  brought  back  for  the  first  time  a  number 
of  pictures,  which,  from  their  careful  manner  of 
execution,  found  a  ready  sale.     Thus  encouraged, 
it  was   not   long  before   he  made  a  third  visit, 
spending  his   time  principally   in  England  and 
Scotland.     An  independent  and  wealthy  gentle- 
man— a  true  lover  of  Art — of  Montreal,  in  giving 
Edson   a  note   of  introduction   to  a  celebrated 
cottfrhe   in    London,    on   his  last   visit  abroad, 
wrote:     "In  faithfully  representing  our  Canadian 
forest  scenery,  either  in  its  summer  or  its  winter 
aspect,  it  is  acknowledged  he  surpasses  all  native 
artists."     He  then  resided  five  years  in  France, 
there  passing  the  most  of  his  latter  days,  part  of 
which  time  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
Leon  Pelouse,  at  Cerney-la-ville,  with  whom  he 
was  on  the   most  intimate  terms  of  friendship, 
and  who  considered  Edson  his  best  and  favourite 
pupil.      A  writer  in  the  Dominion  Illustraled  of 
August  nth,  1888,  made  the  following  statement 
in  this  connection:     "  We  believe  we  are  justified 
in  stating  he  had  no  superior  as  a  truthful  land- 
scape painter.     Edson  was  a  man  who  never  said 
much  about  his  own  work ;  he  was  always  anxious 
for  fair,   honest    and   intelligent   criticism,   and 
woul  J  generally  say  afterward,  '  I  wish  I  could  do 
it  a  hundred  times  better.'     An  honest  opinion, 
which  must   be   highly   valued,   is  that  of  Mr. 
William  Scott,  the  Fine  Art  connoisseur  of  this 
city,  who  says :     *  I  regard  Allan  Edson  as  the 
best  landscape  artist  that  Canada  has  yet  pro- 
duced.    His  keen   insight   into   nature   and  his 
great  power  of  handling  and  depicting  the  same 
as  he  saw  it,  with  his  knowledge  and  play  of  col- 
our, were  of  the  highest  order.     It  is  the  opinion 
of  good  judges,  that  had  he  lived  and  further  culti- 
vated his  inherent  genius,  he  would  have  taken 


rank  among  the  leading  artists  of  the  world.'" 
His  pictures  are  everywhere  held  in  high  esteem. 
The  late  Judge  Robert  Mackay,  President  of  the 
Montreal  Art  Association,  was  one  of  those  who 
early  encouraged  him    to    persevere,  and    was 
always  a  warm,  personal  friend.     He  was  hon- 
oured by  the  Princess  Louise,  who  bought  two 
of  his  works  for  the  Queen  which  are  now  in 
Wiuilsor  Castle.     Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  President  of 
the   Montreal  Art   Association,   an  exceedingly 
liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  Lord  Strathcona, 
Mr.  Andrew   Allan,  Lord   Mount    Stephen,   Sir 
J.    Hickson,  Sir   W.   C.   Van    Home,  Hort.   G. 
A.    Drummond   and    many  others   in    Montreal 
owned   some  of  his    best  works.      His  water- 
colours  were  always  eagerly  sought  for,  and  were 
generally  noted  for  their  cheery,  warm  tone,  rich 
in  the  truly  typical  Canadian  golden  sunsets.     It 
is  sad  to  think  he  was  not  spared  to  leave  on  can- 
vas some    of  the   glories   of  our  great   North- 
West   and   the  wild    Rocky  Mountain   scenery. 
The   following  were  a  few  of  his  works  :     "  A 
Study  of  a  Canadian  Landscape,"  Salon,  Paris, 
1882  ;  "  Bolton  Forest,"  Salon,  Paris,  1882  ;  "  A 
Grey  Day,"  Salon,  Paris,  18S3  ;  "  In  February," 
Salon,    Paris,    1883 ;    Un    Petit  Coin   aux  Vaux, 
pres    Cerney,    Salon,    Paris,    1884 ;    "  A    Foggy 
Day,   Cerney,"  Salon,  Paris,  1883 ;  •'  Habitants 
Crossing  the   St.  Lawrence,"   Royal   Academy, 
London,   1886;   "Settlers'    Huts,"   Institute  of 
Water  Colours,  London,  1886;  "  On  the  Line," 
Centennial  Exhibition,  1876.     He  was  a  constant 
exhibitor  at  the  Versailles  Gallery  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  while  the  Royal  Canadian  Aca- 
demy Exhibitions,  held  every  year,  found  him 
well  represented,  and  the  Ontario  Society  of  Arts 
in  Toronto  annually  saw  him  display  some  of  his 
best  works.     He  loved  the  Art   atmosphere  of 
France,  for  the  hearty  greeting  and  warm  wel- 
come from  its  true  Art  students  and  devotees;  but 
he  loved  Canada  best.     His  friends  at  all  times 
found   him  a  most   unassuming,   genial,  warm- 
hearted companion,  and  simple  in  manners.     The 
sale  of  his  last  works,  in  oil  and  water-colours, 
numbering  100,  showed  a  very  kindly  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts,  and  vealized  over  $5,000.     He 
died  in  1888. 

Canadian  Artists  of  To-day.    It  is  impossible 
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within  a  limited  space  to  describe  the  works  and 
style  of  living  Canadian  painters.  Any  attempt 
would  be  necessarily  invidious  and  inadequate. 
What  can  be  done,  however,  is  to  mention  a  ftw 
of  the  paintings  and  special  successes  of  the  best 
known  of  our  artists.  Two  of  high  rank  have 
passed  away  within  the  last  few  years — one  a 
pioneer  and  veteran,  the  other  yuung,  but  already 
distinguished.  George  Theodore  Uerthon  will  be 
better  known  to  future  generations  than  he  is  to 
this.  His  portraits  of  Governors,  Judges  and 
Senators  hang  on  the  walls  of  Government 
Fiouse,  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  and  m  the  Senate 
corridors  at  Ottawa.  But  his  name  is  hardly 
known  even  to  those  who  admire  his  pictures. 
He  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  nature,  happiest 
when  in  his  studio. 

Paul  Peel,  K.c.A.,  was  somewhat  different  in 
type.  Born  in  London,  Ont.,  on  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, i860,  at  an  early  age  he  disclosed  a  genius 
for  Art.  He  in  fact  began  to  study  in  his  native 
city  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1H77  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  where  he  spent  three 
years  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  In  1880  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
spent  some  time  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  entered  on  a  diligent  course  of 
study  under  Gerome,  Lefevre,  Boulanger  and 
Benjamin  Constant.  Under  this  last  great 
master  of  modern  painting  he  remained  in  train- 
ing for  nearly  five  years.  Among  his  patrons 
was  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  obtained 
"  honourable  mention  "  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1889  for  his  picture  "  Life  is  Bitter,"  and  at  the 
Salon  of  1890  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
his  painting,  "  After  the  Bath."  Several  of  his 
pictures  were  on  view  at  Canadian  Exhibitions 
and  won  deserved  admiration.  In  his  paintings 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  beautiful  effects 
of  sunlight  and  firelight.  His  early  death  in  1892 
was  a  great  loss  to  Canadian  Art. 

Of  the  painters  now  working  in  Canada  the 
Academy  contains  perhaps  the  best  known.  Sev- 
eral have  gone  to  other  countries — C.  S.  Millard, 
C.  J.  May,  Henry  Sandham,  P.  F.  Woodcock 
and  J.  Colin  Forbes — and  now  rank  as  honourary 
non-resident  Academicians.  William  Cruik- 
shank,   r.c.a.,  is  an   artist  in  Toronto  of  much 


ability  but  of  such  an  unassuming  character  as 
tu  have  hardly  come  to  the  Iront  to  the  extent  he 
deserves,  Forshaw  Day,  r.c.a.,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1837,  and  studied  Art  under 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  at  Gore  House, 
South  Kensington.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1862, 
practised  at  Halifax  as  a  draughtsman  for  some 
years  and  from  1879  to  1897  was  a  Professor 
in  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston.  His 
specialty  has  been  landscape  and  figure  subjects, 
and  he  paints  both  in  water-colours  and  oils. 
He  has  exhibited  at  many  international  Exhibi- 
tions and  amongst  his  best  known  works  are 
"The  Grand  Pri  "  and  "  Louisbourg,  C.B."— 
both  shown  at  Paris. 

Andrew  Dickson  Patterson,  R.c.A.,  is  a  Cana- 
dian ;  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Patterson. 
He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College  and 
received  his  early  Art  training  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, L.)ndon.  In  1880  he  began  to  practise 
painting  in  Toronto,  where  he  built  a  most 
artistic  "  studio  house."  A  list  of  his  portraits 
includes  many  well  known  names.  That  of  the 
late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  is  of  a  very  high 
character  and  is  accepted  as  probably  the  best 
likeness  of  the  great  leader.  A  photogravure 
reproduction  by  Goupil  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Another  artist  who  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
is  Mr.  Franklin  Brownell,  r.c.a.,  now  practising 
in  Ottawa.  The  Associates  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Academy  are  as  follows  (1898),  and  are  doing 
much  to  develop  artistic  tastes  and  work  in  the 
community  :  Chas.  Alexander,  London ;  W.  E. 
Atkinson,  Toronto;  A.  Cox,  Toronto;  J.  W.  L. 
Forster,  Toronto ;  R.  F.  Gagen,  Toronto ;  W. 
Hope,  Montreal;  J.  C.  Miles,  St.  John,  N.B.; 
Harriet  Ford,  Toronto ;  Sarah  Holden,  Montreal; 
J.  L.  Graham,  Montreal ;  Mary  A.  Bell,  Almonte; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Reid,  Toronto  ;  Wm.  Revell,  Toronto; 
J.  T.  Rolph,  Toronto ;  A.  C.  Williamson,  To- 
ronto ;  Gertrude  Spurr,  Toronto ;  Laura  Muntz, 
Toronto;  Geo.  Harvey,  Halifax  ;  F.  M.  Knowles, 
Toronto ;  Henry  Martin,  Toronto ;  G.  Bruenech, 
Toronto;  F.  S.  Challenor,Toronto;  C.  M.  Manley, 
Toronto;  P.  G.  Wickson,  Paris,  Ont. ;  Emma 
S.  Windeat,  Toronto ;  W.  A.  Sherwood,  To- 
ronto ;  Carl  Ahrens,  Toronto ;  Sydney  Tully, 
Toronto ;  E.  Dyonnet,  Montreal ;  F.  A.  Verner, 
London ;     C.    E.    Moss,     Ottawa ;     Margaret 
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Hotighton,  Montreal ;  Florence   Carlyle,   Wood- 
stock. 

Homer  Watson,  k.c.a.,  was  born  at  Doon, 
Ontario,  1856.  One  of  his  earliest  efforts,  "  The 
Pioneer  Mill",  appeared  at  the  first  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  who  also 
purchased  two  of  his  subsequent  works :  "  April 
Day  "  and  "  The  Last  of  the  Drouth."  In  trees, 
clouds  and  colour  masses  in  landscape,  Mr. 
Watson  is  thoroughly  at  home.  In  i88g,  and 
again  recently,  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my and  at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street, 
London.  He  took  a  prize  at  the  Montreal  Art 
Association  Exhibition,  1894.  He  perhaps 
appears  at  his  best  in  his  "  Village  Under  the 
Hill,"  exhibited  in  Toronto,  1894,  and  the 
"Wayside  Inn",  shown  at  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  Exhibition,  Montreal,  1896. 

William  Brymner,  r.c.a.,  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Douglas  Brymner,  the  Dominion  Archivist.  He 
studied  under  the  best  masters  in  Paris,  and  has 
exhibited  both  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  at  the  Lon- 
don Academy.  In  1892  he  was  commissioned  by 
theCanadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  paint  a 
series  of  large  pictures  of  mountain  scenery  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  other  altitudes  through 
which  the  road  runs.  For  some  years  the  classes 
of  the  Art  Association  at  Montreal  have  been 
under  his  direction. 

Edmund  Wyly  Grier,  R.C.A.,  was  born  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  November  26,  1862,  came  to 
Canada  in  1876,  and  was  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College.  In  1879  he  went  to  London, 
England,  to  study  under  Legros  at  the  Slade 
School  of  Art.  He  spent  the  year  1882  in  Can- 
ada, but  from  the  winter  of  that  year,  until  1886, 
he  worked  at  Julian's,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Scuola 
Libera,  Rome.  He  exhibited  his  first  picture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  1886,  and  his  picture  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Blake  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  exhibited  1895,  is 
the  sixth  from  Mr.  Grier's  brush  which  has 
gained  admission  at  Burlington  House.  Among 
the  commissions  entrusted  to  him  at  various 
times  have  been  a  full  length  portrait  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  for  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford;  a  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  W.  R. 
Meredith,  for  the  Ontario    Law  Society ;    full- 


length  portraits  of  Sir  Allan  McNab  and  J.  Ross 
Robertson,  m.p.,  for  the  Canadian  Masonic  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  for 
the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Company,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1897. 
His  picture  "  Bereft  "  was  awarded  a  medal  at 
the  Paris  Salon  in  1890. 

John  Colin  Forbes  was  born  in  Toronto, 
January  23,  1846,  and  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College.  He  studied  Art  at  the  South  Kcnsing- 
ton  Museum,  and  later,  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was  conmiissioned 
to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  then  Governor-General,  and  one 
of  his  daughter,  Lady  Helen  Blackwood.  He 
has  also  painted  portraits  in  Canada  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat.  One  of  the  best  of  his  other 
pictures,  "  Beware,"  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Ottawa.  In  1886  he  painted  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1891  he  was  sent  to 
England,  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Liberal 
party,  to  execute  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  which  was  afterwards  presented 
by  them  to  the  National  Liberal  Club,  of  Lon- 
don. This  picture  was  highly  commended 
by  the  London  Times.  Of  late  much  of  his 
work  has  been  done  in  the  United  States. 

Henry  Sandham  was  born  in  Montreal,  May 
24,  1842,  and  educated  there.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  late  W.  Notman,  Photographer 
to  the  Queen,  whose  partner  he  subsequently 
became.  From  his  earliest  years  young  Sandham 
was  fond  of  drawing,  and  finally  received  artistic 
tuition  under  J.  A.  Fraser,  Vogt  and  Jacobi. 
Later,  he  proceeded  to  Europe  for  further  study, 
and  on  his  return  in  1880  took  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  U.S.  He  excels  as  an  historical 
painter  and  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, examples  of  his  work  being  frequently  seen 
in  the  high-class  publications  of  London,  Boston 
and  New  York.  Of  portraits,  one  of  his  best 
is  that  of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  which  was  executed  for  the 
Dominion  Government,  Ottawa. 
Ernest  Evan  Seton  Thompson  was  born  at  South 
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Shields,  Eti(;liin(l,  AiiRiist  14th,  i860,     Eilucntoil 
ut  thu  Turuntu  Cullufj;iatu  Institute,  lie  pursued 
his  artistic  studies  principally  at  thu  Koyal  Aca- 
demy, London,  Ent;Kind.     IIu  was  first  brou^'ht 
prominently  into   noticu   by  the  Ct-ntiiry  Com- 
pany, New  Yolk,  who  selecti-'cl  iiiin  as  "  the  most 
capable  drauijhtsman  in  America,"  to  illustrate  the 
birds  and  mammals  for  their  encyclopicdic  Die- 
J  tionary,  issued  in  ten  quarto  volumes.     More  re- 
3  cently  he  illustrated  the  second  edition  of  Mcll- 
wraith's"  liirds  of  Ontario."     Mr.  Thompson  has 
contributed  articles,  with  illustrations  by  his  own 
Jk^  hand,  to  the  leadiiif^  American  ma!;a^ines.     He 
"y  has  also   been   Government    Naturalist   to    the 
i    Province  of  Manitoba.     His  work,  "  The  Hinis 
jj    of  Manitoba"    (Smithsonian    Institute,    i8(ji)  ; 
'•X^^    and  his  "  Zoology  of  Manitoba,"  published  sub- 
,^  scquently  by  the  same  body,  have  given  him  a 
— '    high  reputation  among  savants.     As  an  artist  and 
painter   his   specialty   is   animals  and  wild  life. 
He  was  for  some  time  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Canadian   Academy,   and    has   exhibited  at   the 
Salon,  Paris.     He   is   especially    known   by  his 
scenes  of  wild  animals  and  their  struggles. 

George  Agnew  Reid,  R.C.A.,  was  born  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage  at  Wingham,  Ontario,  July  25th, 
1S60.  Educated  in  Toronto  he  early  devoted 
himself  to  Art,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
France,  Spain  and  Italy.  He  is  a  Professor  in 
the  Central  Ontario  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
and  became  President  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  in  1897,  He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
Industrial  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  London, 
1S87;  at  Toronto  in  iS8g  ;  at  Ottawa  in  i8go;  at 
the  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  in  1894  ;  and 
took  the  Julian  prize  at  the  Academy,  Paris,  in 
1889.  Mr.  Reid  excels  as  a  figure  painter,  but 
has  exhibited  also  a  good  deal  of  landscape. 
Two  of  his  pictures,  "  Dreaming,"  and  "  Mort- 
gaging the  Homestead,"  are  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Ottawa. 

Thomas  Mower  Martin,  r.c.a.,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  October  5,  1838.  Educated 
at  the  Military  College,  Enfield,  he  prosecuted 
his  artistic  studies  at  the  South  Kensington 
Galleries,  and,  in  1862,  came  to  Toronto,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who  was 
able  to  live  by  his  profession.     He  was  one  of  the 


foundersof  the  Ontario  Art  Union,  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists,  and  of  thu  Royal  Canadian 
Academy.  He  was  President  of  the  first  Society 
of  Artists  in  Canada,  and,  in  1877,  became 
Director  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art.  His 
paintings  consist  mostly  of  landscapes  and  ani- 
mals. Among  his  works  are  :  "  The  Untouched 
Wilderness,"  painted  for  thu  Queen,  i88i,  and 
now  in  Windsor  Castle;  "A  Summer  Idyll," 
and  "  Whiskey  Ring,"  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  Philadelphia;  and  "Sunrise, 
Muskoka,"  and  "  Canadian  Game,"  both  of  which 
were  shown  ut  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhi- 
bition, London.  Four  of  his  principal  works 
were  selected  for  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  1893,  and  his  "  Bear  Hunting  "  was 
purchased  for  the  Hunt  Club  of  Pittsburg. 
"Trappers  and  Wolves,"  "  The  Return  from  the 
Raid,"  and  "  The  Postoffice  "  are  among  the 
principal  of  his  later  works. 

Marmaduke  Mathew  Matthews,  K.c.A.,  was  born 
in  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1839.  Educated 
at  the  Cowley  Diocesan  School,  Oxford,  he  came 
to  Canada  in  18G0,  but  removed  four  years  later 
to  New  York.  Returning  to  Toronto  in  1869, 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artist3,  of  which  he  was  made  Secretary 
in  1875,  and  President  in  1894.  He  has  taken 
a  good  place  as  a  landscape  painter.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  works  are :  "  Canadian 
Wonderland,"  "  The  Conquered  Portal  "  (Roger's 
Pass,  Selkirks),  and  other  Rocky  Mountain 
subjects — as  well  as  many  woodland  studies 
in  old  Canada  and  New  England.  At  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  he  received  the 
most  appreciative  criticism  and  approval  from 
Ernst  Hech,  who  was  specially  appointed 
to  report  to  the  Paris  Alpine  Club  upon  such 
works  as  might  be  found  there  of  interest 
to  lovers  of  mountain  scenery. 

Louis  Philippe  Hebert,  RCA.,  was  born  at  Ste. 
Sophie  d'  Halifax,  County  Megantic,  Quebec, 
January  27,  1850,  and  is  descended  on  his  father's 
side  from  a  family  that  settled  in  New  France  at 
least  two  centuries  ago.  Educated  at  the  local 
schools,  he  became  at  fourteen  a  clerk  in  a  coun- 
try store.  In  1871  he  went  to  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  where   he  worked   on  a  farm,  and  acted 
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Hiihsuqiiuiitly  ns  ntrcnt  for  the  sale  of  fruit  trees. 
IIu  had  iilwiiyn  uii  iiiclinuiioti  for  carving  in 
wouil.  On  thu  flii^'^ustion  of  his  cousin,  L.  IC. 
Kichurd,  hu  went  to  Montreal,  and,  in  1N7J, 
obtained  a  pri/o  at  tlie  Provincial  Kxhibition  for 
a  small  bust  in  woi»l.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
taken  into  tlio  atdicr  of  Napoleon  Hour  issa,  of 
Montreal,  with  whom  he  remained  for  five  years. 
After  spending  a  year  in  stuily  at  Paris,  ho 
returned  to  Canada,  and  designed  the  statue  of 
Do  Salaberry,  the  hero  of  Chateauguay, which  was 
soon  afterwards  erected  at  Chambly.  In  i88j  he 
won  tlio  prize  offered  by  tho  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  the  full-length  statue  of  Sir  George  IC. 
Cartier  which  stands  in  Parliament  Scpiare, 
Ottawa;  and  he  was  also  the  designer  of  the 
public  statue  erected  there  at  a  later  date  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  In  18S6  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Quebec  Government  to  execute  a  number 
of  historical  statues  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Legislative  Buildings,  then  lately  erected  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Province.  While  at  work  on  this 
important  task  he  lived  in  Paris,  and  has  since 
continued  to  occupy  a  studio  there.  Among  the 
latest  of  his  works  are  the  statues  to  Maisonneuvc 
and  Chenier  in  Montreal.  M.  H<ibert  has  won 
and  received  a  great  number  of  prizes  both  in 
money  and  medals.  Among  ths  latter  is  the 
Confederation  medal,  awarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Canada,  in  1894,  as  a  mark  of  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  talents.  He  is  a  member  oi  L' Alli- 
ance Francais  Association  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  in  1886. 

Hamilton  MaoCarthy,  R.C-A.  To  be  born  of  an 
English  artistic  family  and  be  trained  amid 
artistic  surroundings  at  home  together  with  the 
added  privilege  of  early  travel  upon  the  European 
Continent  are  very  great  initial  advantages  for  a 
painter  or  sculptor.  These  advantages  Hamilton 
Thomas  Carleton  Plantagenet  MacCarthy  pos- 
sessed. He  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of 
a  well-known  artist  of  his  day  and  the  scion  also 
of  a  somewhat  distinguished  military  family. 
He  was  educated  in  his  father's  studio  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  has  certainly  given  ample  proof 
of  his  excellent  training,  diligent  application  and 
artistic  heredity  in  the  number  and  superiority  of 
the  works  executed  by  him,  both  in  Canada  and 


in  ICuropi".  A  number  of  these  have  boon  ex- 
hibiteil  at  the  Kngli.sh  Koyal  Academy.  Amongst 
tho  possessors  of  his  works  arc  Her  Majesty  tho 
Queen,  the  Kinf;  of  tho  Belgians,  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  tho  City  of  London.  To  CanadiatiH 
he  is  best  known  as  tho  sculptor  of  the  Sir  John 
Macdonald  monument  in  Toronto,  and  that  of 
the  late  Colonel  Williams  at  Port  Hope.  IIis 
principal  busts  are  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Sir  G.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Honourablu 
A.  Mackeuiiie,  Sir  Mackenzie  Howell,  Sir  John 
Thomps(JU,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Principal  Grant 
and  Honourable  Edward  Hluke.  In  portraiture 
Mr.  MacCarthy's  work  has  been  described  as 
characterized  by  grace  and  refinement  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  once  said 
that  it  had  "  won  him  a  permanent  claim  upon 
Canadian  patronage."  His  latest  effort  has  been 
a  bust  of  the  Queen,  which  has  been  favourably 
received,  and  he  is  now  (1898)  engaged  with  M. 
He-bert  upon  a  stitue  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  for  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 
Mr.  MacCarthy  came  to  Canada  in  1885  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy.  Of  his  statue  at 
Port  Hope  the  Toronto  Mail  spoke  as  follows 
on  August  22nd,  1889: 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  MacCarthy's  fine  statue  in 
bronze  of  the  late  Colonel  A.  T.  H.  Williams 
is  something  more  than  a  fine  work  oi  Art, 
though  it  is  that.  Even  the  critics  whose  instru- 
ments of  criticism  consist  of  a  two-foot  ru!e 
and  a  pair  of  calipers,  and  who  are  overjoyed 
when  they  discover  something  that  comes  within 
the  limited  scope  of  their  capacity,  must  confess 
that  about  this  heroic  statue  there  is  something 
that  overpasses  their  table-book  rules  of  measure- 
ment. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  those  who 
understand  Art  recognize  in  this  figure  the  indc- 
finable  yet  real  impress  of  artistic  feeling  and 
poetry,  and,  that  according  to  the  best  judgment 
available,  our  Port  Hope  friends  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  acquirement  of  a  work  of  native 
Art  which  not  only  fitly  commemorates  the  man 
who  four  summers  ago  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
similar  works  by  European  sculptors.  Mr. 
MacCarthy  has  produced  a  statue  which  is  instinct 
with  life  and  genius.  Bold  and  daring  in  con- 
ception the  work  is  carried  out  with  the  ability 
and  refinement  of  the  true  artist-worker." 

Napoleon  Bourassa  has  been  able  to  combine 
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thu  talciita  aixl  work  uf  tliu  author,  architect  and 
painter  in  oite.  Ilu  wua  born  nt  L'Acadie,  Quebec, 
October  Ji,  iHij.  Etlucatcil  at  the  I'clit  Scminaire 
Je  St,  Sulpiif,  hu  becaino  n  law  Btiulent  in  thu 
onko  of  thu  latu  Norbert  DiiinaH,  Montrtnil. 
Subncqiiently  hu  tiitiieil  hia  attention  to  Art, 
itiulyin^  under  thu  lato  Tiicopliilu  Ilainel.  Hu 
spent  threu  years  at  l-'loreiicu  and  Rotne,  wheru 
he  attended  no  special  class  or  school,  but  was 
much  in  Overbcch's  studio  and  followed  his 
tnethoda  closely.  On  his  return  to  Canada, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  both 
as  a  painter  and  architect.  His  intimacy  with 
Overbecli  is  noticeal)lo  in  the  frescoes  executed 
for  the  Chapel  of  the  N.uareth  Asylum,  Montreal, 
the  first  decorative  work  undertaken  by  him 
after  his  return  to  Canada.  The  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Lourdes  is  also  an  example  of  his 
powers  as  architect,  painter  and  decorator. 
During  recent  years  hu  has  confined  himself 
almost  solely  to  architecture,  and  has  but  lately 
desi(;ned  plans  for  a  fine  church  to  bu  erected 
by  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
U.S.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Quebec. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  Marquess 
of  Lome  to  be  a  member  of  the  newly  established 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts.  Elected 
Vice-President  of  that  body,  he  continued  to  hold 
the  position  up  till  quite  recently.  He  has  also 
become  known  in  literature.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Ad  Revue  Caiiadienne  in  1864.  Some 
of  his  reminiscences  of  travel,  and  papers  on  the 
progress  of  Art  in  Canada,  have  appeared  in  this 
periodical.  Amongst  separate  works,  according 
to  Mr.  II.  J.  Morgan,  he  has  published  Jacques 
et  Marie,  an  historical  romance  relating  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  French  Acadians  in  1755 ; 
Nos  Grande  Mercs,  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
women  of  old  French  Canada;  and  two  or  three 
volumes  of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered 
by  him  from  time  to  time.  He  lost  many 
valuable  manuscripts  and  drawings  in  a  fire 
at  Montebello.  M.  Bourassa  married,  in  1857, 
Azelie,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
L.  J.  Papineau,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
insurrection  in  Lower  Canada  in  1837. 

The  Sir  John  Maodonald  Monuments.    These 


atntues  illustratu  not  only  the  patriotism  of  a 
people  who  wished  to  counneinorute  thu  career 
of  a  great  leader  but  mark  aUo  the  growth  of 
a  distinct  local  interest  in  thu  Art  of  Sculpture. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  died  on  June  6lh,  i8<ji,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  funeral  prepuiUtiuns 
commenced  in  different  parts  of  thu  country  to 
honour  his  memory  in  some  permanent  form. 
Ultimately  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton 
and  Kingston  erected  st  ttues  to  this  end. 

Hamilton.  Thu  veteran  statesman  had  many 
warm  friends  in  Hamilton,  and  shortly  after  his 
death  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  that  city.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committiu 
to  see  about  the  raising  by  popular  subscription 
of  the  money  needed  and  to  make  all  other 
necessary  arrangements  : 

The  Honourable  W.  E.  Sanford,  President ;  A. 
G.  Ramsay  and  William  Ilendrie,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; John  Knox,  Treasurer;  C.  R.  Smith,  Sec- 
retary ;  ami  George  Roach,  J.  M.  Lottridge, 
Adam  Hrowii,  ex-M.i'.,  John  Milne,  1'.  I'itzgerald, 
H.  E.  Charlton,  Alexander  Turner,  J.  J.  Mason, 
George  E.  TucUett,  John  A.  liriice,  Eli  Van 
Allen,  J.  J.  Scott,  Alexander  Gartshore,  M.  Leg- 
gat,  W.  A.  Robinson. 

The  object  before  the  Committee  was  recog- 
nized as  so  worthy,  and  was  so  in  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  liberal-minded  Canadians,  that  the 
appeal  met  with  hearty  response.  Arrangements 
were  rapidly  completed,  and  the  commission  for 
executing  the  statue  was  given  to  George  E. 
Wade,  a  talented  young  sculptor  of  London, 
England.  The  work  has  been  described  as  ad- 
mirably done.  The  statue,  cast  in  bronze,  is  of 
heroic  proportions — eight  feet  three  inches  in 
height.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  with  closely-but- 
loned  frock  coat,  is  represented  as  standing  in 
an  easy  posture,  with  the  right  hand  slightly  ex- 
tended, and  an  animated  but  benignant  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of 
addressing  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  about  to 
get  off  one  of  his  quaint  witticisms.  The  like- 
ness is  an  excellent  one.  It  was  unveiled  by  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell,  Prime  Ministerof  Canada,  on 
November  1st,  1893. 

Toronto.  The  first  memorial  erected  was  the 
Kingston  one.     It  was  followed,  in  point  of  time. 
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by  that  of  the  Provincial  Capital.  About  n  month 
after  the  I'roinier'H  death,  on  July  cjth,  iHcji,  a 
lur(;o  riieittinK  wart  hcM  and  a  n-prustMitativc 
Conunittue  uppuintid  (of  whom  thi;  followini; 
wi're  the  active  nuMubi'iH)  to  collect  funih  ami 
make  the  necessary  arran^'cinentN  : 

E.  F.  Clarke,  m.im'.,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Chair- 
man ;  I'Vanlc  Turner,  c.K,,  Treasun-r ;  J.  Ca«tell 
Hopkins,  Secretary;  and  W.  II.  Heatty,  Ilii^di 
Blain,  Sir  Casitnir  Gz  )WHki,  Sir  I'rank  Smith, 
Harlow  Cimiberland,  W.  R.  Hrock,  Ilunh  Scott, 
D.  M.  Defoe,  W.  Harclay  McMurrich,  y.c,  J.  A. 
Worrell,  g.c,  R  Wyld,  Kev.  Dr.  Potts,  D. 
Crei(;hton,  T.  C.  Patteson,  AUI.  SaimderH,  Aid. 
George  McMurrich,  J.  S.  Fullerton,  y.c,  W. 
Hamilton  Merritt,  J.  P.  Muiray,  Hon.  J.  Hever- 
ley  Kobinson,  J.  Heaty,  y.c.  The  scidptor 
finutly  selected  for  the  statue  was  Mr.  Hamilton 
MacCarthy,  and  the  contract  for  the  pedestal  was 
awarded  to  Mcintosh  &  Sons,  of  Toronto.  The 
cost  of  the  monument  was  $ii,ooo,  and  it  was 
unveiled  on  October  15th,  1894,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  John  Thompson,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  throng  of  people  and  with  (jreat  state 
and  ceremony.  Speeches  were  also  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Ontario  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Sir  AJolphe  Caron  and  Sir  Charles 
Hibbcrt  Tupper. 

Montreal.  The  subject  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  Conservative  chieftain  in  Montreal  was 
first  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sir  John  A. 
MacdcMiald  Club  held  in  that  city  a  few  days  after 
his  death,  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  1891,  a 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  consider 
the  proposal.  The  summons  was  signed  by  Sir 
Donald  A.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  L.  Gault,  Lieut. -Colo- 
nel Fred  C.  Henshaw,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Jacob, 
Secretary  of  the  Sir  John  Macdonald  Club.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Lawrence  Hall  on  Satur- 
day, June  20th,  1891.  A  number  of  prominent 
men  gathered,  including  the  Hon.  Edward  Mur- 
phy, Louis  Beaubien,  Hon.  John  S.  Hall,  Hugh 
Graham, Lieut. -Colonel  Henshaw,  Henry  Lyman, 
J.  Cradock  Simpson,  P.  S.  Ross,  Robert  L.  Gault, 
C.  A.  Macdonnell,  A.  C.  Wurtele,  James  Cantlie, 
Richard  White,  and  Joseph  H.  Jacob.  Mr. 
White  acted  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Jacob  as 
Secretary. 

It  was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  under- 


taken by  LiboraU  and  Conaervativet  alike,  and  a 
Citicen*'  Committee  consisting  of  about  thirty 
well-known  gentlemun  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  proposal.  The  Committee  had  the  following 
ofRceiH:  Sir  Donald  Smith,  President ;  Sir  Joseph 
IIickHon,  Vice-President;  Robert  L.Guult, Treas- 
urer; and  Joseph  H.  Jacob,  Secretary.  At  the 
next  meeting,  held  on  Juno  22nd,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Henshaw  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  a  subscription  list  was 
opened  at  once.  Messrs.  Hugh  Graham  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Henshaw  were  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee to  solicit  subscriptions.  At  the  next 
meeting,  July  3,  1891,  these  gentlemen  reported 
that  they  had  received  $1,000  each  from  Sir 
Donald  Smith  and  Lord  Mount-Steph'm.  Finally 
the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  received 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  warrant  them  in 
calling  ff^r  designs,  selection  of  site,  etc.  The 
Secretary  «  is  then  instructed  to  advertize  in 
various  wc<  >:ulatcd  papers  in  Europe,  calling 
upon  sculpt  ..  .  arch  tects,  and  artists  to  submit 
designs  foi  ....  proposed  statue,  which  was  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  in  Cost.  A  Design  and  Huildiiig 
Committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  Sir  Joseph 
Hickson  (Chairman),  R.  B.  Angus,  Hugh  Gra- 
ham, Lieut.-Colonel  Fred.  C.  Henshaw,  James 
Ross,  and  Joseph  H.  Jacob.  A  design  submitted 
by  Mr.  George  Wade,  of  London,  sculptor  of  the 
bust  of  Sir  John  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was 
selected  and  finally  unveiled  with  ceremony  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  on 
June  6th,  1895. 

Kini^ston.  The  memorial  to  Sir  John  Macdonald 
in  the  city  where  he  so  lo.ng  lived  was  unveiled 
by  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Prime  Minister,  on 
October  23rd,  1895.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  Mon- 
treal statue  and  represents  Sir  John  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Privy  Councillor.  It  is  eleven  feet  in  height, 
the  likeness  being  especially  faithful  and  charac- 
teristic and  the  execution  admirable.  The 
pedestal  is  from  a  design  of  E.  R.  Welch  &  Son, 
of  Kingston.  It  is  twelve  feet  each  way  at  the 
base  and  is  fifteen  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 
Its  weight  is  thirty-seven  tons,  and  it  is  made 
of  a  fine,  rose-coloured  granite,  obtained  from 
the  quarries  of  Milne,  Coutts  &  Co.,  St.  George, 
N.B.  On  the  face  of  the  base  appears  the  word 
"  Macdonald  "  in  raised,  highly-polished  letters, 
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and  immediately  above,  upon  a  beautfuily  pol- 
ished plinth,  arc  the  now  iiistoric  words  of  the 
statesman :  "  A  British  subject  I  was  born, 
a  British  subject  I  will  die."  At  each  corner 
of  the  base  is  a  pointed  pillar  of  granite  also  pol- 
ished, and  on  the  face  of  that  on  the  left  hand  is 
the  date — 1815 — of  the  Chieftain's  birth;  on  that 
of  the  right  hand  the  date — 1891 — of  his  death. 
The  column.which  stands  upon  the  jase,  is  highly 
polished,  and  the  height  from  the  foundation 
to  the  foot  of  the  statue  is  fifteen  feet  five 
inches,  the  added  height  of  the  figure  making 
the  total  height  of  the  monument  twenty-six 
feet  five  inches. 

The  Committee  which  carried  through  the 
erection  of  the  monument  was  composed  as 
follows :  Chairman,  Captain  John  Gaskin ;  Sec- 
retary, John  Kinghorn ;  and  the  Hon.  Dr.  Sul- 
'•van.  Mayor  Wright,  John  McKelvey,  John 
S.  Skinner,  James  H.  Metcalfe,  M.P.,  Principal 
Grant,  John  Mclntyre,  Dr.  Smythe,  g.c,  D. 
Mclntyre,  Jawies  Swift,  James  Minnes,  J.  Mor- 
gan Shaw,  John  Newton,  Dr.  Herald,  II.  Richard- 
son, George  Newlands,  Joseph  Power,  Frederick 
Welch,  W.  M.  Drennan,  H.  J.  Wilkinson,  J.  B. 
Walkem,  J.  S.  Muokleston,  E.  J.  B.  Pense, 
J.  P.  Oram,  Forshaw  Day,  A.  Chadwick,  C.  F. 
Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  Gotten,  Major-General  Cam- 
eron, Major  Drury,  Lieut. -Colonel  Duff,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Hunter. 

The  monument  at  Ottawa  was  paid  for  by 
a  vote  of  Parliament,  was  sculptured  by  Philippe 
Htibert  and  was  unveiled  on  July  ist,  1895, 
by  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell. 

Music  in  Quebec  City.  The  present  musical 
movement  and  progress  in  the  City  of  Quebec 
can  be  traced  no  further  back  than  to  the  year 
1849,  when  Antoine  Dessane,  a  native  of  France, 
came  to  that  city  to  fill  the  position  of  Organ- 
ist at  the  then  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  establish 
himself  as  a  Professor  of  Music  in  all  its  branches. 
The  facts  which  follow  have  been  furnished  the 
Editor  by  M.  Napoleon  Le  Vasseur,  himself  a 
well-known  local  musician.  Dessane  was  a  pre- 
mier prix  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  Hf!  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Cherubini,  who  was  then  Director 
of  that  institution,  and  had  also  been  a  class-mate 
ofOffenbaoh.     He  was  a  pianist,  an  organist,  a 


distinguished  cello  player  and  professor.  It  can 
be  safely  said  that  all  those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  under  his  tuition  were  made 
thorough  musicians.  They  were  all  impregnated 
by  him  with  the  true  principles  and  traditions. 
His  influence  and  prestige  as  musician  and  citizen 
were  great,  and  all  the  concerts  he  gave  in  Quebec 
from  1850  to  1865  were  invariably  largely  patron- 
ized by  the  tVtte  of  Quebec  Society.  In  any  history 
of  Music  at  Quebec,  Dessane  must  be  considered 
as  the  real  father  or  initiator  of  the  musical  prog- 
ress of  the  city  and  the  Province  during  his  six- 
teen years'  stay.  In  1865  he  left  Quebec  to 
accept  a  situation  as  organist  in  St.  Francois- 
Xavier  Church  in  New  York.  In  November, 
1869,  he  was  asked  to  return  to  Quebec  to  fill 
the  position  of  organist  in  St.  Roch's  Church 
there.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1873.  A 
week  before  he  was  accompanying  Ernst's  2i7^^i«, 
which  was  given  by  Jehin-Prume,  the  Belgian 
violinist,  and  a  week  after  Jehin-Prume  gave  the 
same  composition  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral. 
Dessane  left  many  compositions,  the  bulk  of  which 
consist  of  Church  pieces  out  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  or  two  masses  of  high  merit  which 
have  already  been  given  with  great  success  and 
with  full  choirs  and  orchestra,  in  New  York  and 
Quebec. 

Of  the  older  Societies  in  Quebec,  L'  Union 
Musicale  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  impor- 
tant. The  soul  of  the  Association  during  a 
long  period  was  M.  Ephrern  Dugal,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society.  There  is  scarcely  any 
musician  in  the  city,  amateur  or  professional, 
who  has  worked  more  energetically  for  the 
advancement  of  its  mi'/^ical  taste  and  studies 
than  this  worthy  President  of  L'  Union  Musicale. 
For  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  St.  Cecilia 
Day,  on  November  22nd,  has  been  solemnly 
celebrated  each  year  by  L'  Union  Musicale 
with  the  assistance  of  all  the  musicians  in  the 
city.  The  Sepluar  Hadyn  is  one  of  the  oldest 
musical  organizations  in  Quebec.  It  was  origin- 
".Ily  composed  of  nearly  all  the  old  members  of 
the  Quintette  and  Septette  Clubs  and  inherited 
the  largest  part  of  their  library.  The  Club  was 
not  yet  ten  months  in  existence  when  it  was 
officially  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Universal 
Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston,  U.S.,   in  June,  1872. 
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The  invitation  wris  accepted  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  engagement  were  used  in  consolidating  the 
iinancial  status  of  the  Club.  From  1871  to  1894 
hundreds  of  public  performances  were  piven.by 
the  Scptuar  Haydn  in  Quebec  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  the  most  part  of  them  for 
charitable  purposes.  During  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  however,  the  Club  has  somewhat 
relaxed  from  its  usual  activity.  Another  impor- 
tant Musical  Society  is  that  of  St.  Cecilia.  It 
was  founded  in  November,  1869,  by  M.  Dcssane, 
and  re-organized  in  September,  1873,  by  M.  N 
LeVasseur.  From  1869  to  1885  this  Society 
showed  a  highly  commendable  record  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  the  musical  art  in 
Quebec,  in  churches  and  in  concert.  Its  religious 
repertoire  consisted  of  fifteen  masses  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Hummel,  Gounod,  Dietsch  ;  and  many 
other  pieces.  A  number  of  brilliant  concerts  and 
performances  have  to  be  placed  to  its  credit  and 
reputation.  On  the  lath  of  March,  1878,  the 
Society  gave  in  concert  the  whole  of  the  opera 
"  La  Perle  du  Bresil "  by  Felicien  David,  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  LeVasseur,  who  was  the 
Director  of  the  Society  for  the  whole  period 
from  1873  to  1885,  Another  institution  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  musical 
taste  and  studies  in  Quebec  is  L'Acadeinie  de 
Musique.  It  was  founded  in  1868  and  incor- 
porated in  December,  1870,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Lefjislature.  The  Academie  and  the  Scptuar 
Haydn  are  the  only  institutions  which  have  Acts 
of  Incorporation.  The  founders  of  the  former 
were  the  Rev.  P.  Lagasse,  then  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School;  Ernest  Gagnon,  organist,  author 
of  the  Chansons  Populaires  du  Canada,  etc. ;  F.  W. 
Mills,  organist  and  double  base  player,  author  of 
many  songs ;  and  Arthur  Lavigne,  violinist, 
leader  of  Septuar  Haydn.  The  annual  examin- 
ations, which  take  place  in  June,  were  at  the 
beginning  held  at  Quebec  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  then  alternately  in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  programme  of  the  institution  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  musical  culture. 

Marie  Louise  Emma  Cecile  Albani-Gye,  the 

great  Canadian  singer,  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Laieunesse,.  of  Chambly,  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  she  was  born  on  September  27th,  1847. 


She  was  educated  at  an  English  school  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  and  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Sault  au  Recollet,  Quebec,  but 
her  first  musical  training  came  from  her  father, 
who  was  himself  a  skilful  musician.  At  the 
age  of  seven  Mdlle.  Lajeunesse  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall, 
Montreal,  under  the  auspices  of  several  leading 
citizens.  At  fifteen  she  went  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.,  where  she  was  offered  the  position  of 
organist  by  Vicar-General  Conroy,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Albany,  becoming  also  a  teacher 
of  singing  and  the  piano  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  at  Kellwood.  There  she  laboured  for 
three  years,  till  by  her  own  savings  and  those 
of  her  father,  the  help  of  the  Bishop,  the  proceeds 
of  a  concert,  and  $300  presented  to  her  by  the 
Church-wardens  for  services  rendered,  she  left 
for  Paris  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  instruction 
and  cultivation  of  her  voice  than  she  could 
hope  to  receive  in  the  United  States.  At  Paris 
Madame  Lafitte  introduced  her  to  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  advised  her  to  go  to  Milan,  with 
the  view  of  studying  under  Lamperti,  for  Italian 
Opera.  Several  years  of  hard  study  followed, 
till  at  last,  in  1870,  she  made  her  debut  at  Messina, 
under  the  name  of  Albani. 

Immediately  afterwards  she  sang  at  Malta, 
and  then,  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  at  the  Theatre 
of  La  Pergola,  Florence.  Her  crowning  effort 
was  in  the  "  Mignon "  of  Ambroise  Thomas, 
already  condemned  in  four  theatres  in  Italy, 
but  which  in  Madame  Albani's  hands  obtained 
the  complete  success  which  all  the  parts  identified 
with  her  have  met  with.  When  her  fame  was 
established  in  Italy,  she  appeared  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  in  London,  1872,  and  since  then 
she  has  been  a  great  *"--.ourite  in  England. 
At  St.  Petersburgh,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  most 
of  the  European  capitals,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  she  hv?  been  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm,  and  is  to-day  certainly  one 
of  the  most  popular  singers  in  the  world. 
In  1883,  and  thrice  subsequently,  she  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
in  May,  i886,  sang  the  ode  written  by  Tennyson 
for  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  in  London.  Her  favourite  opera 
is  "  Othello,"  and  she  is  said   to  have  learned 
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the  music  in  a  fortnight.  In  1895  she  assumed 
the  role  of  "  Edith  "  in  the  new  English  opera 
of"  Harold,"  and  in  i8g6  appeared  in  Wagner's 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  Madame  Albani  has 
sung  frequently  before  the  Queen  and  other 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1887,  received  a 
valuable  gift  from  Her  Majesty,  consisting  of  a 
model  in  pure  gold  of  the  figure  of  victory, 
designed  by  the  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen. 
A  scroll  across  the  figure  bears  the  word  "  Vic- 
toria," in  precious  stones.  In  October,  1890, 
after  singing  at  Balmoral  before  the  Queen  and 
the  Royal  Family,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  give  Madame  Albani  a  further  proof  of  her 
friendly  interest  and  regard  by  presenting  her 
with  a  valuable  picture  containing  portraits 
of  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  not  long  afterwards, 
presented  her  with  a  gold  HJrb  bracelet,  having 
a  painted  miniature  of  the  )  ung  Kaiser  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  rubies  and  brilliants. 
In  1897  she  was  awarded  the  gold  Beethoven 
medal  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  as 
"  a  mark  of  appreciation  by  the  Society  of  her 
exceptional  genius  and  musical  attainments,  and 
of  her  generous  and  artistic  nature."  Besides 
singing  in  opera,  Madame  Albani  has  studied 
specially  oratori9  sinking,  and  has  for  some  time 
been  acknowledged  as  the  first  oratorio  singer  in 
England.  She  married,  in  1878,  Ernest  Gye, 
theatrical  manager,  and  has  one  son,  who  is  being 
educated  for  his  mother's  profession.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  adoption  by  her  of  the 
stage  name  of  Albani  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  city  of  Albany,  N.Y.  It  was  the  maestro 
Lamperti  who  suggested  it  at  Milan.  "  You  must 
have  an  Italian  name,"  he  said.  "  Why  rot  take 
that  of  Albani  ?  It  is  the  name  of  an  old  and 
almost  extinct  family,  the  only  surviving  member 


being  an  aged  Cardinal,  and  he  is  so  pious  and  so 
much  of  a  recluse  that  he  will  never  hear  of  any- 
thing so  worldly  as  grand  opera ;  and  besides,  if 
he  does  hear  of  it,  you  will  make  the  name  so 
famous  that  he  will  be  glad  and  proud  of  it."  It 
was  in  this  way  that  she  assumed  her  well-known 
nom  de  theatre.  Madame  Albani's  father  siill 
lives  at  Chambly,  Quebec.  She  has  also  a 
brother,  the  Reverend  Adelard  Lajeunesse,  who 
is  Cur^  at  St.  Calixte  de  Kilkenny,  P.Q.  These 
facts  have  been  derived  from  Morgan's  "  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Time."  Of  her  character 
and  singing  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  13th, 
1897,  thus  spoke : 

"  Honours  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  great  women,  and, 
apart  from  the  triumphs  which  have  been  gained 
as  a  great  prima  donna,  it  is  on  account  of  her 
own  personal  character  and  noble  womanliness 
that  she  has  received  her  most  valued  marks  of 
esteem.  The  Canadian  people  have  always  had 
a  very  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  jVIadame 
Albani,  and  in  the  spontaneity  of  their  reception 
to  the  great  diva  Canadian  cities  have  well  com- 
pared with  all  the  musical  centres  of  the  old 
world.  The  new  Canadian  North- West  has  been 
the  latest  community  to  welcome  Albani,  and 
her  tour  to  Winnipeg  and  the  coast  has  been 
nothing  short  of  a  veritable  triumph.  Madame 
Albani  is  still  without  a  peer  in  certain  vocal 
gifts  and  genius.  The  warmth,  the  tenderness, 
the  soul  of  her  own  nature  are  part  of  her  songs, 
and  as  a  mistress  of  style  and  method  no  artist 
of  to-day  approaches  her.  Albani's  own  words 
show  her  temperament  and  her  heart  qualities 
when  she  says:  'To  act  well  you  must  under- 
stand human  nature  well,  and  to  sing  so  as  to 
touch  other's  hearts  you  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  those  hearts  yourself.  He,  or  she,  who  can 
appreciate  all  that  is  best  and  beautiful  will  in 
that  very  capability  find  the  power  to  become  the 
greater  artist,  and,  if  I  may^  alter  as  I  quote 
these  lines: 

'  He  singeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small.' " 
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SECTION  V. 

THE  CANADIAN  MILITIA  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY  SINCE  18?7. 
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COLONEL  WALKER  POWELL,  C.M.G. 


THERE  remained  in  both  Provinces  of 
Canada  at  the  time  of  union  in  1840, 
certain  companies  of  volunteers  who  pro- 
vided themselves  with  clothinp  and 
drilled  without  pay.  The  number  was  added  to 
between  that  time  and  1855,  but  as  all  needful 
military  duties  were  performed  by  the  Imperial 
regular  troops,  there  was  no  present  prospect  of  an 
active  militia  force  being  paid  and  maintained  by 
Canada.  The  Imperial  Government, however,con- 
sidered  that  the  Provinces  should  provide  a  force 
for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  persis- 
tently brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
anthorities.  The  war  in  the  Crimea  which  took 
place  in  1854-55  increased  this  pressure  and  re- 
sulted in  the  agreement  by  the  Government  of 
the  Canadas  to  raise  and  maintain  a  small  force 
for  internal  purposes,  and  to  act  as  an  auxili- 
ary to  the  regular  troops  of  Great  Britain  in 
cases  of  war  or  invasion.  This  was,  however, 
done  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Imperial  re- 
gular troops  would  be  withdrawn  (except  from 
Halifax  and  Esquimault)  so  soon  as  Canada  made 
necessary  provision  for  its  own  local  purposes.  The 
responsibility,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  would  thus  be  thrown  on  the  proper 
shoulders,  as  well  as  effect  an  economy  in  the 
Imperial  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  its 
regular  army  in  Canada,  which  would  thereafter 
only  be  maintained  at  the  two  naval  stations — 
Halifax  and  Esquimault. 

This  active  militia  force  was  of  necessity  to  be  a 
popular  one,  raised  and  paid  for  from  the  consoli- 
dated revenue,  and  was  to  be  composed  of  officers 
and  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  civil 
life,  and  who  formed  part  of  the  population  when 
not  engaged  in  military  duties.  The  foundations 
which  were  laid  for  a  system  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment after   1841   were  broad  and  deep,  but 
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those  who  laid  them  had  to  grapple  with  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  a  mixed  population,  in  laws, 
language,  and  institutions.  No  one  could  there- 
fore judge  of  the  ultimate  results  from  present 
outward  indications,  and  yet  everything  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  force  had  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance,  if  future  results  were  to  be  based 
upon  past  experience  ;  and  those  results  could 
only  be  reached  after  knowing  who  had  been  the 
educators  and  trainers  of  the  population  from 
whence  recruits  were  to  be  drawn  for  the  pro- 
posed force.  The  men  who  were  to  belong  to  the 
force  of  to-day,  were  the  children  of  a  recent  past, 
and  would  be  actuated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
models  they  had  been  taught  to  follow.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  undertaking,  a  new  militia  law 
was  passed  in  1855,  and  all  lands  and  works 
in  Canada  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  transferred  to  Canada  by  the  Act 
18  Vic.  chap,  gi,  but  those  acquired  for  military 
purposes  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston,  Niagara,  and  Sorel,  were  to 
be  retained  by  it  so  long  as  the  regular  troops  of 
Great  Britain  (which  numbered  3,306  in  1854) 
remained  in  the  country.  This  Act,  and  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Canada,  created  a  new  era 
and  was  the  first  practical  step  taken  since  the 
Legislative  union  of  the  two  Canadas  ini84i  forthe 
management  of  its  military  affairs  by  the  enrolment 
of  an  active  militia;  the  protection  of  the  internal 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  for  the  pay  and  main- 
tenance of  the  force  thus  authorized  to  be  raised. 
The  public  revenue  had  only  netted  five  million 
dollars  in  1854,  so  that  if  more  money  was  re- 
quired for  the  new  service  in  addition  to  that  for 
its  sedentary  militia  (which  was  kept  enrolled  and 
officered  as  usual),  the  taxes  from  which  the  reve- 
nue of  1854  had  arisen  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. 
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In  (leciilin^  upon  t!ie  rour«R  to  be  pursued,  the 
new  force  alxjut  to  be  enrolloil  was  re(|iiir(-<l  to 
follow  on  the  same  general  hnes  as  appbud  in 
Great  Britain  to  its  lionle  forces,  with  siicli  modi- 
fications as  would  adapt  the  reRiilations  which 
were  to  govern  the  Canadian  active  force  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  population  and  country.  The 
active  militia  corps  to  be  raised  by  Canada  for  its 
own  service  were  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  event 
of  war  or  invasion  from  a  foreign  State  ;  they  were 
to  buy  their  own  uniform  and  clothintj;  and  to 
receive  pay  during  peace  for  a  specitied  number  of 
days'  drill  each  year — say  six  dollars  per  man 
per  annum  for  infantry,  and  a  larger  sum  to 
those  of  other  arms  who  recjuired  horses.  The 
total  strength  of  all  corps  to  be  so  paid  was  not  to 
exceed  5,000,  but  an  additional  number  of  corps 
in  class  B.  was  authorized,  who  were  to  provide 
drill  without  pay,  and  were  to  receive  arms  and 
accoutrements  as  a  free  issue  on  loan  from  the 
Government.  The  active  force  raised  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  law  was  amenable  to  the  same 
discipline  on  service,  at  drill,  and  when  in  uniform, 
as  the  Imperial  regular  troops.  The  combined 
strength  of  the  two  classes,  which  embraced  the 
independent  companies  then  existing,  was  limited 
for  the  purposes  of  peace,  but  it  was  also  capable 
of  expansion  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  strength 
enrolled  from  1855  lo  1861  was 

Year.  Class  A.  Class  B. 

1856  3.4(j8  1,501 

1857  4,724  564 

1858  4,422  476 
1861       

The  system  thus  adopted  formed  the  basis,  with 
needful  modifications  and  additions,  of  what  fol- 
lowed during  all  the  years  covered  by  the  present 
article.  The  force  raised  between  1855  and  i860 
was  not  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  population, 
not  because  objection  was  taken  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  would  result  from  enrolment  and  duty, 
or  that  doubt  existed  as  to  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued  if  military  duty  was  ordered  or 
required,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  public 
revenue,  the  apparent  necessity  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  and  the  disbelief  in  the 
necessity  for  military  aid  in  the  management  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  The  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  pay  and  maintenance 


Total. 

4.999 
5.288 

4.895 
11,940 


of  an  active  militia  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
peace  was  therefore  less  than  it  should  have  been, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and  sohliers  of  which 
the  force  was  composed  made  drill  pay  a  second* 
ary  consideration.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  for 
them  and  the  country  that  the  roads,  railways 
and  canals  were  being  constructed  as  aids  for 
defence,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  that  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  they  were  in  this 
way  intended  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  progress. 

The  average  payments  for  militia  service  from 
1856  to  1861  aggregated  about  $145,320  per  annum. 
The  necessity  for,  and  usefulness  of,  the  force  for 
home  service  finally  became  apparent,  and  there 
were  exciting  causes  in  1861  which  necessitated 
additions  to  it.  Indeed  the  rapidly  culminating 
difficulties  in  the  neighbouring  United  States  of 
America,  caused  the  Imperial  Government  to 
retain  its  troops  in  Canada  and  to  strengthen  its 
still  existing  regular  army  there,  until  the  outlook 
became  more  peaceful.  It  was  no  doubt  fortu- 
nate for  Canadians  that  those  troubles  arose,  for 
they  gave  experience  in  management  at  a  time 
when  assistance  was  at  hand  (the  regular  troops 
of  Great  Britain)  and  when  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  defence  rested  upon  an  Imperial 
staff  of  regular  officers.  The  foundation  which 
had  been  laid  by  Canada  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  an  active  force  was  thus  rapidly 
built  upon,  and  it  was  soon  realized  by  Govern- 
ment that  the  development  which  secured  addi- 
tional population,  facilities  for  transport,  food  sup- 
plies and  appliances  for  defence,  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  country.  But  the  intelligence 
with  which  that  strength  could  be  applied 
depended  upon  the  instruction,  training,  and  capa- 
city of  the  officers  and  men  who  composed  the 
active  militia  for  the  time  being. 

The  population  of  Canada  East  and  West  had 
increased  in  1861  to  2,507,659,  of  whom  501,500 
were  able-bodied  males,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
course (owing  to  the  existing  treaty  for  a  recipro- 
city in  trade)  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  also  at  this  time  so  intertwined  their 
interests  that  both  were  affected  by  disturbances 
in  either.  The  Trent  affair  threatened  to  involve 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  in  a  contest  with  the 
Republic — indeed  the  excitements  caused  service 
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companies  representinf»  a  strength  of  40,000  to  bo 
called  out  from  battalions  of  smlentary  militia  in 
Canada,  and  held  at  their  hofut-s  in  readiness  for 
duty.  But  the  settlement  of  the  diniculty  ren- 
dered their  services  unnecessary,  and  dependence 
continued  to  be  placed  for  the  time  upon  an  active 
militia,  as  the  auxiliary  forces  to  co-operate  with 
the  regular  troops  of  Great  Britain  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Therevenuesof  Canada  in  1861  aKgreRated  only 
about  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars,  yet  the 
strength  of  the  active  militia  was  raised  to  ii,()()2, 
and  in  1863  to  25,000,  which  number  was  main- 
tained until  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed 
and  a  militia  law  passed  in  the  following  year 
(1868),  to  provide  for  the  new  conditions  imposed 
under  that  formation.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  1861  and  1867  all  services  of  the 
active  militia  relating  to  the  interior  affairs  of  the 
country  were  dealt  with  direct  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  when  difficulties  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  there  seemed 
likely  to  be  an  invasion  of  unauthorized  persons 
(the  Fenians)  from  the  latter  named  country,  any 
active  militia  required  forduty  in  the  defence  of  the 
Dominion  was  placed  by  the  Government  under  the 
General  Officer  commanding  Her  Majesty's  Regu- 
lar Troops  in  Canada.  They  were  therefore  aux- 
iliaries ready  formed,  drilled,  and  equipped,  at  the 
expense  of  Canada,  and  reverted  to  their  former 
conditions  only  when  no  longer  required  in  aid 
of  the  British  regular  troops.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  service  a  special  department  existed,  and 
during  peace  the  corps  were  raised,  clothed,  paid 
and  subsisted  by  Canada  for  drill  during  such 
periods  each  year  as  was  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment and  ordered.  They  were,  therefore,  always 
ready  for  duty.  It  seemed  superfluous  to  some 
that  a  paid  militia  force  numbering  so  many 
thousands  was  required,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
country  could  not  be  prepared  to  maintain  law  and 
order  until  it  had  become  capable  of  turning  out 
an  adequate  armed  force  in  any  part  of  its  terri- 
torv.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  force  was 
required  on  many  occasions  and  in  different  places, 
distant  from  each  other,during  the  years  from  1861 
to  1867.  It  aided  the  civil  power  in  preventing 
aggression  on  United  States  territory  by  persons 
who  were  enjoying  the  right  of  asylum  in  Canada ; 
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the  aggression  of  evil  disposed  persons  from  the 
United  States;  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  amongst  the  population  of  Canada  and 
within  the  coinitry. 

The  circumstances  which  surrounded  Canada 
had  intervened  to  keep  the  regular  troops  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  country,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, generous  in  all  respects  towards  th(;  Colony, 
had  continued  to  follow  its  usual  policy  of  aiding 
Canada  until  the  latter  had  ac(|uircd  the  full  means 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  law  and 
internal  peace.  It  considered,  however,  that  the 
burden  for  the  maintenance  of  that  law  and  order 
should  be  eventually  borne  by  the  Colony.  The 
regular  troops  which  had  been  maintained  by 
Great  Britain  as  a  defensive  force  in  Canada 
had  long  supplied  trained  officers  to  instruct 
the  militia,  and  had  also  served  as  models  for 
purposes  of  organization,  discipline,  and  train- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  arrangement  of  quarters 
and  transport.  But  the  greater  ability  of  Canada 
to  assume  larger  burdens  than  had  previously 
fallen  to  its  lot  was  about  to  be  tested  by 
Great  Britain  withdrawing  its  regular  troops^ 
and  leaving  all  payments  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  internal  military  affairs  to  the  Can- 
adian Government.  The  vigour  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  population  in  carrying  on  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  country  since  1841,  and  main- 
taining an  active  militia  since  1855,  reflected  the 
courage  and  perseverance  with  which  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  Great  Britain  had  carried  the  flag 
of  their  country  into  every  portion  of  the  world, 
and  held  out  a  hope  that  the  military  affairs  of 
Canada,  as  a  more  independent  part  of  the  Empire, 
would  now  be  administered  with  similar  vigour 
and  determination. 

The  alacrity  with  which  every  call  had  been 
responded  to  indicated  that  the  same  spirit  which 
directed  those  who  had  served  on  previous  occa- 
sions would  animate  those  who  might  hereafter 
be  required  for  duty.  Those  who  had  heretofore 
composed  an  active  militia  force  had  never  con- 
sidered what  number  of  enemies  they  had  to 
oppose,  but  were  ready  to  defend  their  homes,  and 
country,  and  flag  at  all  hazards.  The  militia  at 
large  had  not  forgotten  their  experiences,  and 
judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  they  properly 
advocated  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the 
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rcvL-niii!  ti)  miiintain  the  active  force,  and  were 
iinprusscii  with  the  liehrf  that  with  reiksoiiitl>ii! 
iiflsistaiice,  based  on   revenue,   the  arraiiKenients 
ci)nsiilt:rc(l  neccHsaiy  by  (Ireat  Hritain  cnuld  be 
carried  into  etlect,  and  the    Imperial  troops  be 
withdrawn  wlienever   it   was  deetned  proper  by 
that    Ciovernnicnt    to  do  so.     The  Doniinic'n  of 
Canada,  consistnifj  at  first  of  four  provinces  oidy, 
was   formed   on   a   federal  basis,  ami  came  into 
existence  peacefully  throiif^h   moral  suasion  and 
in  consequence  of  the  (•onvic:tionof  its  population 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of 
the  Colotiies  intert-sted.     In  thus  K'vinj?  practical 
effect  to  the  direction  their  interests  pointed  out, 
they  eiuiorsed  the  experiences  of  other  countries 
and  followed  the  practice  that  had  exist(;d  of  unit- 
ing under  one  Government  and  fla^j  as  many  parts 
as  possible  of  contifjuoiis  territory  belonpinfi;  to  the 
same  Sovereign — in  order  to  insure  the  convenience 
and  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  admin- 
istrati(m  of  their  joint  affairs   upon   a   uniform 
basis  of  representation,  taxation,  and  expenditure. 
Power  was  taken  in  the  Act  of  Confederation  to 
include  the  remaining  Provinces  and  Territories  in 
British  North  America  as  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  those  Prov- 
inces and  Territories  felt  inclined  to  become  part- 
ners in  the  new  commonwi.alth. 

The  Hritish  North  America  Act  of  1S67,  .50 
and  31  Vic.  chapter  3,  |;ave  the  manaf^ement 
and  control  of  the  militia  during  peace  to  the 
Dominion.  The  transition  from  a  Provincial 
to  a  Dominicm  system  was  so  effected  as  to 
secure  needful  consideration  for  the  force  without 
entrenching  more  than  necessary  upon  the  local 
prejudices  of  the  inhabitants.  The  general 
change  effected  was  not  abrupt,  and  did  not  cause 
successful  opposition  in  any  one  of  the  four  Prov- 
inces. Under  the  Dominion  militia  law  of  iSoo.the 
Governor-General  ceased  to  exercise  the  active 
duties  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  The 
command  was  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  was  to 
be  administered  in  her  absence  by  the  Governor- 
General,  during  peace,  (or  when  the  active  militia 
acted  as  auxiliaries  to  regular  troops  of  Great 
Hritain)  under  advice  from  his  Council.  The 
immediate  military  command  was  to  be  exercised 
by  a  military  officer  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Militia,  who  was  to  be 


responsible  for  the  expenditures.  The  military 
developiutnt  which  now  took  place  in  raising  the 
strength  of  thj  active  militia  to  40,000,  and  in 
founding  tin;  Dominion  Kifle  Association  in  1M68, 
did  not  imply  that  there  were  large  numbers  of 
trained  militia  soldiers,  and  extensive  military 
works  and  fortifications,  for  such  did  not  exist, 
liut  it  showed  that  the  germ  of  military  knowl- 
edge had  been  plan'  '  •  that  the  territorial  area 
of  the  country  had  I  ncreased  and  consolid. 

ated  ;  that  its  fa<Mlitit     lor  transport  were  equal  to 
its  military  necessities,  and  were  rapidly  expand- 


Colonel  Walker  Powell. 

ing ;  that  it  was  becoming  self-sustaining  in  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  that  the  military  training 
of  its  militia  had  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  men  who,  having  passed  through  the  com- 
mands and  ranks  of  the  active  militia,  were  being 
strengthened  by  discharged  soldiers  from  the 
Imperial  regular  army  who  had  settled  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  this  advancement  had  imparted 
such  a  knowledge  to  the  reserves  as  added  to  their 
qualifications  for  service,  while  making  them 
more  self-reliant  and  capable  for  duty.    The  period 
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wns  nn  exciting  one  for  the  nrtivp  militia,  hut  tho 
path  the  population  was  followiiij,'  in  rt'spoct  of 
the  strcn^tl)  of  its  al)le-ho(li(M|  males  was  plainly 
visible.  It  was  to  cneoiira^'e  an  immigration 
from  northern  lands  ;  to  transform  the  primeval 
territories  of  Canada  into  fertile  fields  uMler 
steady  cultivation  ;  to  provide  for  the  adtninistra- 
tion  of  law  nnd  order;  and  to  make  the  rising' 
generation  intellectually  and  physically  powerful. 

In  April,  iJ^fx),  notice  of  intention  was  ^'ven 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  regular  force  maintained  in  the 
Dominion,  which  was  i.<,i^<5  in  iNGH.  Of  this 
number  3,59^  were  withdrawn  before  the  25th 
January.  1869.  In  1870,  aided  by  the  regular 
troops  of  Great  Britain  then  in  Canada — nundxr- 
ing  6,000  active  militia  and  z  guns — 13,489  "icn 
and  iK  guns  all  told  were  on  duty  resisting 
Fenian  raids  from  United  States  territory.  The 
expedition  to  the  Northwest  Territory  also  took 
place  under  command  of  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
VVolseley  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  con- 
sisted of  about  1,150  fighting  men  of  whom  2  bat- 
talions or  712  men,  were  Canadians.  It  arrived 
a'  Fort  Garry  24th  August,  1H70,  t(Mjk  possession 
of  the  pl.'ice  and  the  Territory  on  the  same  day, 
an  '  by  the  3rd  September  all  the  regular  troops 
had  turned  lu-ine,  leaving  the  two  battalions  of 
Canadian  active  militia  on  duty  there.  In  1871 
the  forts  and  works  in  the  Dominon  were  handed 
over  to  Canada  and  the  regular  troops  of  Great 
F<ritain  withdrawn.  The  last  Imperial  battalion 
to  leave  Quebec  was  the  first  6oth  Royal  Rille 
Regiment,  Lieut. -Colonel  Fielden,  in  command. 
During  November,  1871,  the  arms,  guns,  military 
equipment,  stores,  barracks,  and  forts  were  trans- 
ferred without  any  change  of  flag  or  sovereign, 
and  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  under  the 
same  flag  was  being  provided  for  by  a  force  raised 
and  paid  by  Canada. 

Halifax  and  Esquimault  were  naval  stations  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Caiuula,  and  the  re- 
gular troops  and  forts  in  both  continued  to  be 
maintained  by  it.  But  in  other  respects  the  coun- 
try had  become  self-sljstaining  in  the  management 
of  its  interior  military  affairs,  though  it  continued 
to  look  to  Great  Britain  for  general  protection  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  withdrawal  did  not 
operate  disastrously  upon  Canada  as  some  had 


predir+ed.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  much  to 
cKtablish  the  necessity  for  maintaining  an  activo 
militia,  and  the  relief  to  Gifat  Britain  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  its  regular  soldiers  elscwheru 
without  detriment  to  any  ('anadian  interest,  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  the  expenditure  recpiired  to  main- 
tain those  regular  troops  within  its  limits.  The 
militia  in  Halifax  and  I'scpiimaiilt  continued  tore- 
main  under  the  same  command  as  applied  to  all 
militiamen  and  were  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
regulations  which  applied  only  to  the  regular  troops 
of  Great  Britain  maintained  at  those  two  naval 
stations.  The  numberofactiveand  sedentary  militia 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion  had  increased 
in  1871  to  694,008,  repeated  threatened  invasions 
of  I'enians  had  been  repelled,  and  military  aid 
had  been  supplied  by  the  active  militia  to  the 
civil  power. 

The  Dominion  system  was  uniform  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  which  since  r8.S()  has  em- 
braced all  the  territory  in  British  North  America 
except  Newfoundland  and  its  belongings.  The 
law  provided  that  the  active  militia  could  be  sent 
from  any  one  Province  in  the  Dominion  to  an- 
other  Province  or  Territory  for  duty,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  inspire  that  feeling  of  comradeship  which 
insures  unity  and  good  brotherhood  amongst 
officers  and  men,  when  they  assemble  for  ilrill, 
for  rifle  practice,  or  for  actual  service.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  limited  appropriations  ot" 
money  expended  upon  the  force  by  the  common- 
wealth would  not  have  produced  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved.  There  has  been  a  resulting 
patriotism  amongst  officers  and  men  which  has 
enabled  them  to  surmount  difficulties  whenever 
they  arose.  The  northern  climate  and  the  healthy 
stimulus  it  gave  the  men,  added  to  the  vastness  of 
the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  developing  and 
protecting  it,  have  made  the  sacrifices  of  service 
seem  less  onerous,  and  the  necessity  for  them 
more  apparent. 

The  one  system  of  militia  for  all  in  the  Domin- 
ion has  created  an  emulation  which  could  not 
have  appeared  if  the  militia  service  had  been  by 
Provinces.  The  young  men  who  were  taking 
their  places  in  civil  life  were  mostly  born  in  the 
Dominion,  (or  before  the  Dominion  was  formed  in 
the  Provinces  of  which  it  is  composed)  and  felt  a 
pride  in  an  organization  so  widespread  in  its  opera- 
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tion  and  so  cohesive  in  all  its  parts.  They  have 
been  assisted  in  the  acquirements  they  possess  by 
the  osiablishment  of  schools  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  1871  and  afterwards  for  the  instruction 
of  officers,  non-commissioned  v.>*"*icers,  and  men, 
and  in  1876  by  a  Military  Coilepfe  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  cadets  during  courses  lasting 
four  yeirs.  The  initiation  of  the  latter  has  been 
the  mems  of  instructing  a  considerable  number 
of  yount;  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  military 
knowledyr;,  and  the  dissemination  of  that  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  country,  thus  making  plain 
what  would  otherwise  have  proved  most  difficult 
problems  to  solve. 

The  expedition  which  occurred  in  1885  for  the 
suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  the  North-VVest 
Territories  went  without  aid  from  the  regular 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  which  indicates  that  the 
training  of  the  active  militia  has  been  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  The  result  reflects  credit  upon  the 
military  discipline,  as  well  as  up^- .1  the  personal 
character,  hardihood,  and  courage  of  the  citizen 
soldiers  who  took  part  in  it.  They  went  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  an  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  encountering  many  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  sent. 

The  corps  of  active  militia  that  have  been  formed 
since  1855,  have  all  been  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
rolment, the  principal  conditions  having  been 
that  all  the  men  should  serve  under  the  British 
flag,  and  that  all  shall  be  volunteers,  within  a 
certain  age,  and  of  a  certain  height,  and  waist, 
and  breast  measure.  But  when  actual  war  is 
undertaken,  the  men  required  at  any  time  to  com- 
plete the  first  number  who  go  to  the  front,  will 
doubtless  be  drawn  for  by  ballot,  in  the  order 
shown  by  the  militia  law.  Nearly  all  the  corps 
raised  since  1855  (permanent  corps  excepted), 
have  been  composed  of  officers  and  men  who  were 
occupied  in  various  civil  avocations  and  who  de- 
voted only  9  portion  of  their  time  to  drill  and  mili- 
tary manoeuvres.  The  pay  allowed  by  government 
was  not  large  for  active  militiamen,  say  for  a 
private  soldier,  fifty  cents  or  two  shillings  per  diem, 
and  when  the  rural  corps  were  sent  to  camp  for  the 
performance  of  annual  drill,  the  medical  atten- 
dance, transport,  subsistence,  tent  accommodation, 
and  blankets,  were  additional.  The  men  of  the 
city  corps  which  drilled  at   home  on   days  con- 


venient to  themselves,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  diem  only  for  the  number  of  days 
of  the  authorized  paid  annual  drill  performed  by 
them.  The  days  of  paid  annual  drill  were  re- 
stricted by  law  to  not  less  than  eight  or  more  than 
sixteen  days,  the  exact  number  of  days  being 
fixed  by  parliament  each  year  when  the  estimates 
for  the  services  of  the  year  were  passed.  That  so 
mucn  efficiency  has  resulted  from  such  a  limited 
number  of  days  drill  as  were  ordered,  may  be  at- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  to  the  intelligence 
and  ueterminatioit  of  the  militiamen  who  volun- 
tarily enrolled  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
corps  were  raised.  The  city  corps  which  had  drill 
halls  obtained,  as  a  rule,  more  advantages  than 
the  rural  ones.  They  kept  their  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  clothing  there,  and  had  drill  by  corps 
whenever  convenient,  without  incurring  the  cost 
for  transport  needed  to  bring  the  companies  of 
the  rural  battalions  together. 

Great  Britain  directed  all  military  affairs  in 
British  America  from  1760  to  1841,  and  in  part 
from  1841  to  1855.  After  the  latter  date,  until 
the  regular  troops  left  Canada  in  1871,  it  main- 
tained the  military  works,  took  part  in  defence, 
gave  Canada  the  prestige  which  resulted  from 
maintenance  in  the  country  of  some  of  its  regular 
corps,  together  with  the  general  protection,  before 
and  after  1871,  afforded  it"?  ':itizens  and  their  be- 
longings abroad.  It  continued  also  to  supply  a 
model  upon  which  the  Canadian  militia  could 
build.  Canada  paid  for  the  services  of  its  home 
militia  affairs  after  1855,  whether  its  troops  served 
with  the  regular  corps  of  Great  Britain  or  separ- 
ately, and  it  bore  the  cost  of  all  services  in  1885 
during  the  rebellion  within  its  own  boundaries. 

The  system  by  which  its  permanent  force  (num- 
bering about  1,000  in  1887)  was  enrolled  was 
mainly  intended  for  instructional  purposes,  and 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  army 
of  Great  Britain.  The  men  were  attested  for  three 
years'  service,  were  all  volunteers,  and  were 
clothed,  subsisted,  housed,  and  paid  by  the  Can- 
adian Government.  Recruits  who  desired  it 
obtained  their  discharge  within  tht-ee  months  on 
payment  of  $30,  or  afterwards  on  payment  of  $2 
per  month  of  the  unexpired  portion  of  their  engage- 
ment, which  was  done  to  enable  the  men  to  obtain 
other  employmeat  if  preferred,  and  has  resulted  in 
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advantage  to  the  force  and  to  the  country.  There 
were  fewer  desertions  by  reason  of  it,  and  the 
force  was  kept  in  better  heart,  so  to  speak,  because 
of  the  opportunities  for  outside  advancement. 
The  permanent  force  consisted  of  corps  of  differ- 
ent arms,  and  each  corps  formed  the  basis  for,  and 
became  a  school  of  military  instruction  for  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of 
other  corps  of  similar  arms  in  the  active  militia  of 
the  country.  These  latter  corps  were  enrolled  for 
three  years'  service,  armed,  clothed,  and  paid 
when  on  service,  or  during  the  authorized  days  of 
annual  drill  (which  depended  op  the  appropria- 
tion made  each  year  by  Parliament),  though  their 
boots  were  provided  by  ♦^hemselves,  except  when 
on  actual  service,  lasting,  or  likely  to  last  for  more 
than  thirty  days. 

The  Dominion  militia  system,  which  has  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it,  provided  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  small  arm  cartridges. 
It  applied  alike  to  all  portions  of  the  country  (as 
regards  the  corps  maintained  or  to  be  maintained), 
and  being  directed  from  a  common  centre,  was 
free  from  many  impediments  which  existed  else- 
where. The  improving  facilities  for  transport  by 
public  companies  permitted  a  new  departure  in 
management,  inasmuch  as  men  and  munitions  can 
now  be  carried  expeditiously  by  road,  rail,  and 
water  to  the  most  distant  settled  portions  of  the 
Dominion — the  journey  made  in  sending  reliefs 
from  Collingwood,  Ontario,  to  Fort  Garry,  Mani- 
toba, by  the  only  available  route  in  1871,  occupied 
twenty-eight  days,  whereas  the  period  within  which 
reliefs  could  be  sent  by  rail  to  Fort  Garry  in  1887 
was  fifty-four  hours.  Boats,  voyagenrs,  teams, 
provisions,  etc.,  which  had  to  he  pot-ta^cd  in  1871 
at  great  trouble  and  expense,  were  unnecessary  in 
1887,  and  the  cost  of  transport  had  been  reduced 
correspondingly.  Hy  this  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  transport  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions 
of  the  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  were  joined  together  by  bands  that  per- 
mitted ready  and  expeditious  communication 
between  them  at  all  times.  The  development 
secured  by  this  Aladdin-like  transformation  was 
marvellous.  It  enabled  the  population  to  take  ad« 
vantage  of  the  prolific  lands  of  the  Western  Ter- 
ritories, and  rendered  defence  a  subject  for  much 
less  thought  than  seemed  necessary  in  1871.     But 


th"s  was  not  all,  for  on  account  of  the  short  service 
(th  ee  years)  of  active  militiamen,  there  was  a 
constant  flow  of  partially  trained  men  into  the 
ranks  of  the  reserve  militia,  which  enhanced  its 
adaptability  and  readiness  for  duty,  and  made 
the  active  militia  more  formidable  either  in  aid  'tf 
the  civil  power,  or  for  the  other  purposes  for  which 
such  corps  are  raised.  The  active  militia  force 
consisted  in  1889  of  1,987  cavalry,  1,440  field  artil- 
l*^ry>  2,362  garrison  artillery,  170  engineers,  and 
31,506  infantry  and  rifles,  or  a  total  (including  the 
permanent  corps  which  numbered  1,079)  of  37, 474. 
In  1891  its  strength  was  37,613,  and  in  1892, 
38,054,  varying  slightly  each  year  afterwards. 
From  financial  considerations  it  was  not  allowed 
to  exceed  a  specified  number  for  drill  pay,  and  it 
has  never  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  aggression. 

All  the  Provinces  continue  to  maintain  a  share  of 
the  Dominion  active  militia  according  to  their  re- 
spective populations,  and  the  North- West  Mounted 
Poiine,  organized  under  a  separate  department 
about  1875,  has  naturally  aided  in  the  creation  of 
confidence  and  goodwill  amongst  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  North-West  Territories  r  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic  there ;  the  establish- 
ment of  legitimate  trade  and  collection  of  cus- 
toms duties  ;  and  above  all  in  maintaining  life 
and  property  throughout  those  vast  Territories. 
It  is  still  there,  and  as  a  consequence  all  military 
duties  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  been  con- 
fided to  it,  and  no  corps  of  active  militia  has  been 
raised  within  the  limits  served  by  that  body. 

The  average  liunual  expenditure  for  all  Domi- 
nion of  Canada  militia  services  (not  including  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police)  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  beginning  in  1868,  was  about  $1,366,- 
200,  but  that  sum  included  about  $7,000,000  for 
the  years  1885  and  1886,  being  the  years  when 
the  payments  were  made  for  the  expedition  to 
quell  the  rebellion  in  the  North-West  Territories 
of  Canada  in  1885.  The  Dominion,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  Provinces  in  1868,  now  includes 
Manitoba  which  was  created  from  part  of  the 
North-West  Territory  in  1870,  British  Columbia 
which  joined  in  1871,  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1873,  and  all  the  adjacent  British  territory 
(except  Newfoundland  and  its  belongings),  which 
were  annexed  peacefully  in  1880.  The  area  of 
the  Dominion,  with  these  additions,  aggregated  in 
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i8S8,  3,519,000  square  miles  (at  which  number  it 
stands  in  1(^95)  and  though  no  exciting  causes  have 
existed  since  18S5  to  require  its  active  militia  force 
to  take  the  field  in  defence,  that  force  has  drilled 
each  year  and  aided  the  civil  power  of  the  coun- 
try when  needed.  By  its  persistent  efforts  to 
acquire  proficiency  and  by  its  widespread  organi- 
zation, it  has  done  much  to  keep  the  Provinces 
together,  and    to    make    the    administration  of 


Dominion  affairs  successful.  The  coips  of  each 
arm  of  the  active  militia  are  dressed  in  the  colours 
of  the  clothing  of  the  British  regular  army. 
Trained  alike  wherever  they  have  their  head- 
quarters from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Pacific  shores  on  the  other,  they 
illustrate  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  all 
other  countries  the  advantages  which  result  from 
consolidation  and  organization. 
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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  FENIAN  RAIDS 


BY 


LIEUT. -COLONEL  GEORGE  TAYLOR  DENISON. 


FROM  the  time  that  Strongbow,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  landed  in  Ireland  over  seven 
hundred  years  apo  that  country,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  has  been  an  appendage 
of  the  British  Crown.  Looking  back  through 
the  long  course  of  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
we  find  that  the  history  of  Ireland  is  little  more 
than  an  account  of  a  scries  of  wars  and  insur.ec- 
tioiis  in  which  the  native  Irish,  or  Celts,  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Saxon 
conquerors.  Since  the  reign  of  William  III. 
matters,  however,  have  been  gradually  improving, 
and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  parties  becom- 
ing less  intense  than  before.  Nevertheless  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  Republic,  aiding  the 
disaffected  party  in  Ireland,  caused  an  outbreak 
in  1798  which  was  soon  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  rebels  being  dispersed  and  a  number 
of  the  leaders  taken  and  executed. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  effected.  This  measure  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  National  Irish  party. 
They  found  their  Parliament  taken  away  from 
them,  their  chief  city  deprived  of  its  position  as  a 
capital,  and  their  nation  of  its  national  character. 
It  was  not  alone  the  effects  of  this  measure 
which  were  so  obnoxious  to  them  but  the  flagrant 
bribery  with  which,  they  charged,  it  was  carried 
through  the  Houses.  This  feeling  has  led  the 
party  since  then  continually  to  regret  what  they 
call  "  the  ancient  glories  of  their  race  and 
country,"  and  several  attempts  and  agitations 
have  been  instituted  in  order  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  Union.  The  more  moderate  men  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  this  about  by  legitimate 
means,  by  the  means  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  have  agitated  in  this  way  to  secure 
the  end  desired.  The  more  enthusiastic  and 
violent,  those  known  as  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
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endeavoured  to  effect  the  same  object  by  violently 
dissolving  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  and 
forming  an  independent  Government  of  a  repub- 
lican character.  These  attempts  of  both  sections 
of  the  party  have  hitherto  signally  failed. 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  as  well 
from  these  continual  agitations  as  from  a  very 
severe  period  of  famine  under  which  they  had 
suffered,  caused  large  numbers  of  the  disaffected 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  to  migrate  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  many  of  the 
escaped  rebels  had  also  found  a  refuge.  The 
emigration  to  the  United  States  assumed  im- 
mense proportions,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  people  there,  as  well  as  constant  additions, 
have  so  increased  the  Irish  population  that  in 
the  early  seventies  they  were  numbered  by 
millions.  The  Irish  race  in  the  States,  living 
under  republican  institutions  and  thriving  in  a 
country  far  richer  and  more  prosperous  than  the 
land  they  had  left,  naturally  became  imbued  with 
republican  ideas  and  tendencies  and  inspired 
with  a  hatred  of  England  and  the  British  Em- 
pire as  well.  This  was  caused,  not  o.ily  from  the 
nursing  such  a  feeling  would  naturally  receive 
among  a  people  who  themselves  had  thrown  off 
British  authority,  but  also  from  the  teachings 
and  urgings  of  the  leaders  who  had  escaped  for 
their  lives  from  Ireland,  and  who  blamed  Eng- 
land because  their  native  land  was  not  as  pros- 
perous as  the  land  which  had  given  them  refuge. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  States  was  made  use  of  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1848,  who  believed  that  by 
uniting  their  race  in  Ireland  and  America  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  realize  their  day-dream 
of  having  their  country  an  independent  republic, 
or  at  least  a  kingdom  ruled  over  by  some  modern 
Brian    Boru.     In   order  to  carry  out  this  idea. 
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a  few  of  these  men  organized  i  small  society 
in  New  York,  which  afterwards,  enlarging 
in  its  dimensions,  became  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood. James  Stephens,  one  of  the  men  of  1848, 
took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  Bnnherhood  in  Ireland  itself,  while  the 
task  of  furthering  its  interests  in  America 
devolved  upon  Colonel  O'Mahoney.  This  was 
about  the  year  1857.  For  some  years  after 
this  its  progress  seems  to  have  been  very  slow 
and  its  movements  little  known,  and  where 
known  or  heard  of  attracted  but  little  attention. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United 
States  in  1861,  however,  it  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  this  Fenian  organization.  During  a  war  the 
military  spirit  is  awakened  and  at  its  close 
men,  who  have  left  peaceful  pursuits  and  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  camps  and 
the  excitements  of  a  soldier's  life,  return  to  their 
usual  avocations  with  reluctance  and  abandon 
their  military  duties  with  regret.  Such  men 
will  readily  re-engage  in  war,  and  be  prepared 
upon  a  fair  pretext  to  join  any  cause  which 
will  gratify  their  fondness  for  a  military  life. 

The  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  fully 
appreciated  this  feeling  and  sought  to  turn  it  to 
their  own  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  their 
cause.  It  was  at  once  given  out  that  the 
Fenian  organization  proposed  attempting  the 
deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  the 
British  Government  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Union.  It  was 
also  declared  that  in  consideration  of  Fenian 
assistance  to  the  United  States  in  the  war  the 
Government  would  on  its  conclusion  assist  the 
Fenians  to  "free"  Ireland.  Therefore  year 
by  year  during  the  civil  war  the  Fenian  Order 
prospered,  its  ranks  were  largely  increased,  its 
funds  improved  and  the  spirit  of  its  members 
became  more  enthusiastic.  As  soon  as  the 
national  struggle  was  over  it  became  bolder 
in  its  movements  and  made  no  secret  as  to  its 
designs.  A  public  organization  was  established, 
a  President  and  Senate  appointed  and  an  Irish 
Republic  witliout  a  territory  was  formally  pro- 
claimed. The  public  ofiices  of  state  in  this 
so-called  Republic  were  filled  up  and  a  large 
mansion  in  New  York  having  been  rented  the 
*'  Irish    Republic  "   became  the  possessors  of  a 


local  habitation  as  well  as  a  home.  This  being 
done,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
new  Republic,  under  the  direction  of  its  mock 
government,  issued  a  large  amount  of  bonds 
which  were  sold  largely  throughout  the  States 
and  large  sums  of  money  obtained.  Soon,  how* 
ever,  a  dispute  arose  among  them,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Sweeny,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Senate  headed  by  Colonel 
Roberts,  separated  from  Colonel  O'Mahoney 
and  formed  a  new  Republic,  Colonel  Roberts 
being  President  and  General  Sweeny  Secretary 
of  War.  The  chief  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  factions  were  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Koberts-Sweeny  faction  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  O'Mahoney  managed  the  finances 
and  the  fact  that  O'Mahoney  advocated  sending 
men  and  money  direct  to  Ireland  while  the 
others  thought  the  true  road  to  Ireland  lay 
through  Canada.  The  Roberts-Sweeny  faction 
therefore  directed  all  their  energy  towards  the 
latter  policy  with  the  result  that  this  country 
was  for  several  years  troubled  with  attacks 
upon  her  borders. 

During  the  winter  of  1865-6  reports  constantly 
appeared  in  the  press  as  to  the  drilling  of  troops 
and  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  all 
over  the  United  States  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
The  Fenians  openly  paraded  the  streets  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Union,  and  at  public  meetings 
Fenian  orators  openly  preached  a  crusade  against 
Canada.  Matters  became  so  serious  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  1S66,  that  the  Canadian 
Government  feared  the  attack  would  be  made  on 
the  17th  of  that  month  (St.  Patrick's  Day),  and 
on  the  8th  of  March  10,000  Canadian  Militia 
were  ordered  out  for  active  service.  The  men 
turned  out  so  willingly,  however,  that  the  corps 
were  all  much  over  strength  and  14,000  men 
appeared  upon  parade  the  next  morning.  They 
were  kept  on  duty  about  three  weeks,  when,  no 
hostile  movement  being  made,  they  were  dis- 
banded and  sent  to  their  homes.  In  the  month 
of  April  during  the  same  year  a  trifling  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  the  Island  of  Campo  Bello,  off 
the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  but  the  assembling 
of  the  volu".teers  of  that  Province  at  once  put 
a  stop  to  the  movement,  which  turned  out  a  com- 
plete fiasco. 
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The  most  important  of  all  the  raids  was  that  of 
the  first  of  June,  1866,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Erie  on  the  Niagara.  During  several 
days  rumours  of  mysterious  train-loads  of  men 
moving  northwards  from  Memphis,  Nashville,  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  should  have  warned  the 
Canadian  Government  that  the  blow  was  coming, 
but  no  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the 
frontier  until  a  large  force  of  Fenians  had  actu- 
ally gathered  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  then,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  orders  were  received 
in  Toronto  to  send  400  men  over  to  Port  Col- 
borne.  This  force,  which  consisted  of  the  Queen's 
Own  Rifles  under  command  of  Lt. -Col.  Dennis, 
was  dispatched  by  steamer  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  June,  but  some  hours  earlier  a  force  of 
about  900  or  1,000  Fenians  under  General  O'Neil 
had  already  landed  at  the  lower  ferry  about  two 
miles  below  Fort  Erie,  and  had  tal<en  possession 
of  the  village.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  calling 
out  the  whole  Canadian  Militia,  and  in  a  few 
hours  troops  were  hurrying  to  the  frontier  from 
all  points. 

Colonel  Peacocke,  commanding  the  i6th  Regi- 
ment, was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hos- 
tes*  Battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  200  men  of 
the  47th  Regiment,  under  Major  Loddor,  left 
Toronto  about  noon  on  Friday,  the  ist,  for  Ham- 
ilton, and,  being  joined  by  Colonel  Peacocke  with 
200  men  of  his  battalion,  proceeded  to  St.  Catha- 
rines. The  13th  Battalion  of  Canadian  Militia 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Booker  were  sent  to 
Dunnville,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  York 
and  Caledonia  companies  of  volunteers  and  the 
Dunnville  Naval  Volunteers  under  Captain  Mc- 
Callum.  Colonel  Peacocke  was  promised  large 
re-enforcements  at  St.  Catharines,  but,  fearing  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Welland  River 
at  Chippewa,  he  pushed  on  with  the  400  regulars 
and  Hostes'  Battery  to  that  point,  where  he 
arrived  at  dark.  No  cavalry  were  ordered  out  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  ist,  when  I  received  orders 
to  turn  out  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard 
— then  consisting  of  one  troop  of  55  men  and  four 
officers — consequently  Colonel  Peacocke  was  at 
Chippewa  without  any  cavalry,  and  therefore 
unable  to  gather  any  useful  information. 

During  the  night,  or  early  morning  of  the  2nd 


of  June,  Colonel  Peacocke  had  with  him  the 
Battery,  550  regular  Infantry,  the  St.  Catharines 
or  19th  Battalion  and  the  loth  Royals  of  Toronto 
— in  all  about  1,500  men.  At  Port  Colborne 
were  the  Queen's  Own,  the  13th  Battalion,  the 
York  and  Caledonia  Volunteers,  the  Welland 
Canal  Artillery  and  the  Dunnville  Naval  Com- 
pany— in  all  about  850  men  under  Colonel  Booker. 
The  Fenians  were  at  Frenchman's  Creek,  near 
Fort  Erie,  occupying  a  position  somewhat  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  Peacocke's  force.  Col- 
onel Peacocke  at  once  took  steps  to  endeavour 
to  form  a  junction  of  his  two  columns  before 
attacking  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  the  exterior 
lines  this  was  a  most  difBcult  and  hazardous 
move.  He  sent  Captain  Akers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  from  Chippewa  to  Port  Colborne  in 
the  night  with  orders  to  Colonel  Booker  to  move 
across  to  Stevensville  to  form  a  junction  with 
him  at  that  point  early  the  next  morning.  On 
Captain  Akers'  arrival  at  Port  Colborne  he  found 
Lieut. -Colonel  Booker,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Stough- 
ton  Dennis  and  the  Customs  officers  at  Fort 
Erie  discussing  plans  of  their  own  for  an  inde- 
pendent attack  on  the  Fenians  at  Frenchman's 
Creek.  Colonel  Dennis  at  once  pressed  upon 
Captain  Akers  that  they  had  better  information 
than  Colonel  Peacocke  and  knew  better  what 
ought  to  be  done.  His  arguments  were  pressed 
so  strongly  that  Captain  Akers  yielded  to  his 
views  with  the  result  that  Colonel  Peacocke's 
plans  were  entirely  disarranged. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Dennis  prevailed  upon  Captain 
Akers  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  to 
Fort  Erie  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Fenians. 
They  went  on  the  Tug  Robb,  with  the  Welland 
Canal  Field  Battery  under  Captain  King  (which 
was  armed  and  used  as  an  Infantry  company), 
and  the  Dunnville  Naval  Company  under  Cap- 
tain McCallum.  Captain  Akers  went  on  the 
expedition  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Peacocke's 
authority,  for  which  he  had  telegraphed.  This 
expedition  was  conducted  most  injudiciously 
by  Colonel  Dennis  with  the  result  that  his  com- 
mand suffered  many  c?sualties  and  were  almost 
all  taken  prisoners  in  a  skirmish  which  took 
place  in  the  village  of  Fort  Erie.  Dennis  him- 
ielf  escaped  by  hiding  in  a  hayloft  till  dark  and 
then  getting  away  in  disguise  through  the  fields 
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and  woods  to  Colonel  Peacocke's  bivouar.,  which 
he  reached  about  3  a.m.  on  the  3rd  of  J  une.  Col- 
onel Peacocke  was  much  blamed  in  the  press  for 
the  failure  to  capture  the  Fenians  and  for  allow- 
ing a  small  portion  of  his  command  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
not  however  to  blame,  Dennis  and  Akers  having 
completely  set  aside  his  orders  and  thereby  dis- 
arranged everything,  with  disastrous  result  to  the 
two  bodies  of  troops  which  wereundertheircontrol. 
The  small  column  under  Colonel  Booker  en- 
countered the  entire  Fenian  force  near  Ridge- 
way,  on  the  Lime  Ridge  road,  where  the  enemy 
occupied  a  strong  position.  After  a  sharp  fight 
the  alarm  was  given  that  cavalry  were  coming, 
and  the  force  formed  into  square  just  as  the  Fen- 
ian line  was  advancing  to  the  attack.  The  con- 
centrated fire  on  the  mass,  few  of  whom  could 
return  it,  began  to  cause  serious  losses.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  deploy  under  fire,  and  the 
whole  force  had  to  retire  to  Port  Colborne.  The 
rear-guard  fell  back  sullenly,  keeping,  however, 
such  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy  that  the  pursuit 
by  the  Fenians  was  soon  discontinued.  The 
Canadian  losses  were  nine  killed  and  thirty 
wounded  out  of  840  en,<,'aged.  In  the  meantime 
Colonel  Peacoci<e  liioved  down  by  the  River 
Road  to  New  Germany,  where,  having  heard  of 
the  fight  at  Rid{.'eway,  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  a  junction  with  Colonel  Booker, 
he  halted  his  column  to  rest  for  several  hours. 
This  was  necessary  as  the  men  had  marched 
some  eleven  miles,  on  an  exceedingly  hot  day, 
which  had  caused  many  of  them  to  fall  out 
exhausted.  About  5..J0  p.m.  he  moved  on  again, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  attack  the  Fenians  before 
dark.  He  had  barely  started  when  I  joined  him 
with  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard  and 
was  at  once  sent  on  to  form  the  advanced  guard. 
After  marching  some  nine  miles,  and  when  it  was 
just  about  dusk,  my  advanced  files  came  upon 
the  Fenian  pickets  at  the  point  where  the  road 
passed  through  some  extensive  woods.  The 
enemy  fell  back  at  our  approach  and  as  it  was 
dark  when  the  Infantry  came  up,  and  an  ambush 
was  feared,  Colonel  Pf^acocke  would  not  pass 
through  the  woods  till  daylight.  The  force  lay 
under  arms  that  night  at  Bown'sfarm,  in  two  lines, 
with  a  skirmish  line  all  round. 


At  daylight  I  was  ordered  with  my  corps  to 
push  on  and  reconnoitre  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Fenians  had  almost  all  escaped.  I 
took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  about  5.30  a.m., 
taking  a  few  stragglers  prisoners.  Colonel 
Lowry,  with  four  guns  under  Captain  Crowe, 
K.A.,  the  Oakville  Rifles  umler  Lieut. -Colonel 
Chisholm,  the  Simcoe  Battalion  under  Lieut- 
Colonel  Stephen,  and  200  of  the  60th  Rifles 
under  Captain  Traverse — in  all  about  700  men — 
arrived  from  the  north  about  8.15  a.m.  Colonel 
Peacocke's  force  from  the  west  arrived  shortly 
after  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Port  Col- 
borne contingent  under  Captain  Akers.  A  strong 
force  was  maintained  at  Fort  Erie  for  several 
weeks  because  for  some  time  about  6,000  or 
8,000  Fenians  were  congregated  in  Buffalo 
threatening  an  attack.  About  the  21st  of  June 
the  volunteers  were  sent  home.  A  few  dayj 
after  the  raid  on  Fort  Erie  several  other  points 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  were  threatened  with 
invasion.  A  large  number  of  Fenians  gathered 
at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  but  a  force  of  2,000  regulars 
and  volunteers  was  rapidly  assembled  at  Prescott, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  gun-boat  patrolling  the 
River  effectually  put  a  stop  to  any  attack.  The 
Fenians  gathered  again  in  considerable  strength 
a  day  or  two  later  opposite  Cornwall,  but  the 
prompt  measures  taken  to  receive  them  caused 
an  abandonment  of  their  designs  in  that  quarter 
also.  On  the  7th  of  June  "  General "  Spear  with 
some  1,800  Fenians  crossed  the  frontier  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  and  took  up  a  position  on 
Pigeon  Hill.  The  Canadian  forces  were  rapidly 
pushed  on  to  the  threatened  district,  when  the 
marauders  fled  precipitately  to  the  Uriited  States. 
By  this  time  the  Government  of  that  country 
had  become  awakened  to  what  was  going  on  and 
General  Meade,  of  the  United  States  Army,  dis- 
armed and  dispersed  the  fugitives. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  rumours  came  of  further 
incursions  to  be  made  into  Canada.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  May  it  was  learned  that 
bodies  of  men  were  being  conveyed  to  St.  Albans, 
in  Vermont,  close  to  the  Canadian  frontier. 
The  Montreal  volunteers  were  ordered  to  be 
prepared  to  move  at  once,  and  during  the 
Queen's  Birthday  were  busily  engaged  in  getting 
ready.     One  detachment  left  Montreal  that  even- 
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ing  at  7  p.m.  and  arrived  at  St.  John's  at  g  p.m. 
In  the  meantime  an  interesting;  incrdeut  devel- 
oped on  the  Quebec  frontier.  In  iS66,  on  the 
rumour  of  a  Fenian  advance,  Captain  Carter,  of 
the  i6th  Foot,  and  in  char{;e  of  an  outpost  of 
some  200  men  on  the  same  frontier,  had  fallen 
back  hurriedly  some  miles  upon  his  supports. 
It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  rumour  was 
without  foundation.  This  episode,  as  well  as  a 
natural  desire  to  defend  their  homes,  led  the 
farmers  on  the  border  to  combine  and  buy  a 
supply  of  rifles  and  ammunition.  They  provided 
themselves  also  with  red  sashes  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  uniform  or  distinguishing  mark  and  elected 
officers  from  among  themselves,  a  farmer  named 
Asa  Westover  being  chosen  captain.  These  men 
posted  themselves  at  Ecclos'  Hill,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  boundary  line,  in  a  very  defensible 
position,  and  although  only  some  thirty  strong, 
determined  to  there  defend  their  homes.  They 
took  the  precaution  to  measure  out  and  mark  the 
various  distances  from  their  position  so  as  to 
have  the  accurate  range.  They  held  this  post  all 
night  with  their  scouts  thrown  out  in  advance. 

When  Lieut. -Colonel  Chamberlin,  of  the  6oth 
Canadian  Volunteer  Regiment,  arrived  in  the 
morning  with  a  few  of  his  men,  whom  he  had 
hurriedly  gathered  during  the  night,  he  found 
the  "Home  Guards"  in  position,  approved 
of  their  arrangements  and  at  once  re-enforced 
them.  The  attack  was  made  about  noon.  The 
Canadians  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
they  crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  after  a  sharp 
fusilade  of  about  thirty  minutes  in  which  the 
Fenians  suffered  a  number  of  l-)sses  the  latter 
broke  and  retreated  across  the  border  where, 
for  some  hours  after  and  at  long  range,  they 
kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  Canadian  position. 
Another  unique  incident  occurred  in  this  affair. 
The  Fenian  General,  O'Neil,  while  this  firing 
was  going  on,  was  quietly  arrested  in  the  midst 
of  his  troops  by  United  States  Marshal  Foster, 
of  Vermont,  hurried  into  a  close  carriage  and 
driven  off  at  a  gallop  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  jail.  The  farce  of  a  commanding 
officer  being  arrested  in  the  field  and  taken  away 
from  his  army  in  a  cab  by  two  civil  functionaries 
turned  the  movement   into  ridicule  and  ended 


the  attack  upon   the  old    Province   of  Canada. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  attack  took 
place  at  Eccles'  Hill  an  invasion  was  threatened 
on  the  border  near  Huntingdon  by  a  large  force 
of  Fenians  which  had  gathered  at  Malone  on  the 
American  side.  The  69th  Regulars  from  Quebec, 
under  Colonel  Bagot,  were,  on  the  night  of  the 
Queen's  Birthday,  despatched  by  train  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  The  Montreal  Garrison  Artillery 
and  Engineers  left  Montreal  the  same  night 
for  Huntingdon,  where  they  arrived  the  next  day 
and  joined  the  local  Battalion — the  50th  Border- 
ers. About  midnight  the  69th  came  up.  During 
the  same  niglit  the  Fenians  crossed  the  boundary 
near  Trout  River  and  marched  about  half  a  mile 
into  Canada,  where  they  commenced  entrenching 
themselves.  Colonel  Bagot  at  once  marched 
on  to  attack  them, and  Lieut. -Colonel  McEacl  ern, 
of  the  50th  Borderers,  and  one  Company  of  the 
6gth  were  deployed  to  the  front,  advanced  rapidly 
upon  the  Fenians,  carried  their  entrenchment 
with  a  rush,  and  drove  them  across  the  border 
in  confusion.  The  invaders  made  a  very  feeble 
resistance  and  escaped  with  the  loss  of  one 
killed  and  one  wounded.  Shortly  after,  their 
leaders  were  arrested  by  United  States  officials 
and  the  men  dispersed.  Thus  ended  the  trouble 
in  this  quarter. 

The  last  flicker  of  the  Fenian  agitation  against 
Canada  took  place  in  1871  on  the  border  of  Mani- 
toba. There  had  been  a  rebellion  in  that 
Province  in  the  previous  year  fomented  by 
Louis  Kiel — afterwards  executed  for  leading  the 
second  insurrection.  One  of  Kiel's  leading 
supporters  named  O'Donohue,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Manitoba  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Red  River  expedition  in  1870,  stirred  up  the 
Fenian  element  in  the  States  to  assist  him  in  an 
invasion  of  Manitoba,  which  was  then  very  sparsely 
settled.  General  O'Neil  was  once  more  in  com- 
mand, but  this  movement  also  proved  a  fiasco, 
for  on  this  occasion  the  whole  party  were  arrested 
by  Colonel  Wheaton,  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can Post  at  Fort  Pembina,  so  that  the  Canadians 
suffered  no  loss  or  trouble,  except  a  few  days 
excitement  over  the  preparations  for  defending 
themselves.  They  were  rather  sorry  than  other- 
wise at  being  deprived  of  a  fight, 
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LIEUT. -COLONEL  THOMAS  CLARKSON  SCOBLE,  C.E.,  Late  Editor  of  the  WinnipCK  AV./  »WAr. 


THE  conclusiuii  uf  the  civil  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Soutliern  States  of  the 
American  Union   released   from  active 
duty  in  the  field  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  soldiers.    Many  of  these  had  grown  so  habit- 
uated   to  military  service    that    they   found    it 
difiicult  to  resume  the  habits  and  occupation  of 
civil  life;  and,   after  spending  some  months  in 
idleness  and  dissipation  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  were  ripe  for  mischief.     It  was, 
therefore,   a    matter  of  little   difficulty  for  the 
Fenian  organization  to  enlist  large  numbers  of 
these  vagrant  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  *'  Irish 
Republic  ",  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
At  that  time  the  Fenian  Society  was  an  important 
factor    in    United   States  politics.      Ostensibly 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  freeing  "  Ireland,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  that  Island 
under  an  American  protectorate,  it  exerted  such 
practical  influence  upon  United  States  politics 
and  politicians,  through  the  ramifications  of  its 
organization,   that   not   only  were   funds   freely 
forthcoming,  but  the  authorities  were  conveni- 
ently blind  to  the  openly  avowed   intentions  of 
the  "  Irish  Republican  "  army  to  invade  a  friendly 
country. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  Canada  there  was  a 
division  in  the  councils  of  the  "  patriots  ".  One 
section,  under  President  O'Mahoney,  desired  to 
send  men  and  money  direct  to  Ireland,  while  the 
Roberts  and  Sweeny  faction  wished  to  establish 
a  belligerent  government  elsewhere,  hoping  to  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  by  fighting 
Great  Britain  in  Canada  to  create  a  diversion 
which  would  render  a  simultaneous  rising  in  Ire- 
land more  likely  to  be  successful.  There  was  no 
scarcity  of  money,  for  bonds  of  the  "  Irish  Ameri- 
can Republic  "  had  been  issued  and  were  readily 
bought  by  sympathizers,  political  and  patriotic, 


At  the  head-quarters,  established  in  a  palatial 
mansion  in  New  York,  a  numerous  and  highly- 
paid  staff  was  employed.  They  had  an  arsenal  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
United  States  Springfield  muskets  into  breach- 
loaders ;  and  numerous  depois  of  arms,  ammuni* 
tion  and  military  stores  alon(;  the  Canadian 
frontier.  It  was  stated  in  December,  1865,  that 
over  100,000  men  had  enlisted  in  the  army.  So 
that,  as  regards  men,  arms,  and  sinews  of  war, 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Canada 
seemed  to  them  assured. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  prior  to  Confed- 
eration in  1867,  "  Canada "  meant  only  the 
united  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  Maritime  Provincjs  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  being  imder 
separate  government.  There  existed  no  uniform 
system  for  military  service,  and  the  "volunteers  " 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  were 
poorly  armed  and  equipped.  Their  nominal 
strength  was : 

Upper  Canada,  all  ranks 12,199 

Lower  Canada,       "         7.398 

New  Brunswick,     "         i.79i 

Nova  Scotia,  "         1,002 

There  were,  in  addition,  some  12,000  Imperia' 
regular  troops  in  garrison  in  the  military  centres 
of  the  Provinces  since  the  "  Trent  Affair "  of 
1861.  Thus,  to  meet  a  possible  invasion  by  large 
numbers,  there  were  only  some  30,000  available 
troops — regulars  and  volunteers — m  all  the  Prov- 
inces. But  no  one  took  the  projected  invasion 
seriously.  Invasion  had  been  threatened  so  long 
and  seemed  so  widely  improbable  that,  when  it 
was  gravely  stated  that  the  Fenians  proposed  to 
celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  (17th  March,  i866)  by 
taking  possession  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick, 
no  one  credited  the  iumour — until  substance  was 
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given  to  it  by  the  authorities  on  the  7th  of  March. 
Then  the  Canadian  AJjutant-Genural  of  Mihtia, 
Col.  (afterwards  Sir)  P.  L.  M.icdougall,  un  his 
way  from  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Sir  John  A.  MacdonaUl,  Minister  of 
Militia,  authorizing  him  to  call  out  10,000  men 
of  the  Canadian  Volunteer  force  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  Imperial  troops  under  the 
orders  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding 
the  Forces  in  British  America.  To  show  the 
alacrity  with  which  this  order  was  obeyed  it  is 
only  necessary  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia  (1866^  as  follows: 
"  It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  place  of  the  10.000 
men  called  for,  30,000  could  have  been  mustered 
within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  indeed  when  the 
returns  were  received  of  the  strength  of  the  com- 
panies on  service  it  was  found  that  the  number 
called  for  by  the  Governor-General  had  been 
exceeded  by  4,000  men,  and  that  in  place  of  10,- 
000  men  there  were  actually  14,000  doing  duty 
with  the  service  force." 

While  this  preparation  was  being  made  in 
Canada  similar  precautionary  measures  were 
taken  in  New  Brunswick,  so  that  when  a  band  of 
so-called  Hibernians,  decked  with  shamrocks 
and  green  ribbons,  made  their  appearance  at 
Eastport,  Maine,  they  did  no  harm  beyond  burn- 
ing a  building  on  Indian  Island  (opposite  East- 
port),  and  "threatening"  the  New  Brunswick 
volunteers  from  the  American  side  of  the  bridge 
at  Calais.  The  presence  of  British  and  American 
men-of-war,  lying  at  anchor  with  steam  up, 
adjacent  to  the  boundary  in  both  British  and 
American  waters,  proved  a  damper  to  the  most 
ardent  Irish  republican,  and  after  expending  his 
energy  in  the  consumption  of  whisky  and  tobacco 
in  the  bar-rooms  of  the  United  States  frontier 
towns  for  a  few  days  he  finally  disappeared  from 
the  New  Brunswick  border. 

Not  even  such  an  incident  as  the  above  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  and, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  the  Volunteer  force  on 
active  service  was  reduced  to  the  originally  pre- 
scribed number  of  10,000.  On  the  31st  March, 
the  entire  force  was  relieved  from  permanent  duty 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  companies  at  advanced 
frontier  posts.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  relate 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Volunteer  force  called 


out  for  service  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
Lieut. ^General  commanding  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  and  elicited  the  highest  commendations 
from  the  General  OiBcers  commanding  the 
various  Military  Districts.  The  alacrity  with 
which  the  summons  to  arms  was  responded  to 
is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Adjutant-General : 
"The  order  was  received  at  4  p.m.  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  by  4  p.m.  the  following  day,  (8th)  it 
was  reported  to  me  that  the  total  number  of 
10,000  men  were  assembled  at  their  headquarters 
awaiting  further  orders."  The  Adjutant-General 
concludes :  "  The  Fenians  would  indeed  have 
proved  the  invaluable,  though  involuntary,  bene- 
factors of  Can?  da,  if  the  only  experience  derived 
from  their  foolish  proceedings  had  been  the 
proofs  of  warm  attachment  exhibited  by  Cana- 
dians universally  for  the  land  of  their  birth-right 
or  adoption.  But  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Brotherhood  do  not  stop  here.  By  uniting  all 
classes,  and  by  the  opportunity  afforded  of  testing 
its  military  organization,  they  have  given  to 
Canada  a  proud  consciousness  of  strength,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  it,  in  Eng- 
land in  particular,  that  status  and  consideration 
as  a  great  people,  to  which,  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  resources  and  by  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
its  population  it  is  justly  entitled." 

Apprehensions  of  any  fuither  attacks  were  so 
far  removed  that,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
Mj>y,  all  the  corps  on  frontier  service  were  re- 
lieved from  duty  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
looking  like  veterans.  So  great  a  stimulus  had 
been  given  to  the  Volunteer  movement  through 
the  danger  of  invasion  and  the  consequent  period 
of  active  service,  that  offers  to  raise  troops,  bat- 
teriesand  companies  had  poured  upon  the  Govern- 
ment during  March,  April  and  May,  and  the  nom- 
inal strength  of  the  force  had  increased  from 
19.597  to  33,754  all  ranks.  Nor  were  all  of 
these  raw  recruits.  Since  December,  1865, 
nearly  3,000  men  had  been  on  duty  at  Windsor, 
Niagara  and  La  Prairie  during  periods  of  from 
two  to  six  months,  becoming  fairly  efficient  as 
soldiers  ;  and  even  the  14,000  men  who  had  been 
on  duty  for  three  weeks  in  March  had  readily 
learned  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  discipline. 
Nearly  2,000  cadets  had  passed  through  the  mil- 
itary schools,  and  were  qualified  as  instructors. 
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and  Jibout  500  volunteer  officers  hn»l  obtained 
certificates  of  military  qualification.  Organization 
of  company  unit!)  into  battalions  of  Infantry  and' 
Kitlos  had  been  effected,  and  KeRimcnfal  staffs  of 
qualified  officers  appointed.  Altogether  Rieat 
strides  had  been  niade  in  the  details  of  military 
organization  for  defensive  purpose.  Conse- 
quently, when,  on  the  31st  May  (1866),  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia  received  instructions 
to  order  out  for  actual  service  14,000  men,  this 
quota  was  reported  as  ready  for  duty  within 
twenty-four  hours,  ami  some  corps  had  already 
been  moved  to  the  stations  assigned  to  them. 
On  the  and  of  Jinn;  tlie  whole  of  the  Volunteer 
force  was  already  calletl  out,  was  placed  on  actual 
service,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Juno  more  than  20,000 
men  were  luuler  arms. 

The  plans  of  the  Fenians  apparently  contem- 
plated a  simultaneous  descent  in  force  upon 
three  portions  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  One 
expedition  from  Chicago  and  other  western 
cities  on  the  Windsor  frontier  ;  another  from 
Huffalo  and  Rochester  on  the  Niagara  frontier; 
and  the  third  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic 
sea-coast  cities  upon  the  Champlain  frontier. 
But  this  system  of  combined  attack  was  evidently 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Fenian  chiefs.  Im- 
patient at  the  delays  imposed  by  the  supineness 
of  the  headquarters'  staff,  General  O'Neil,  the 
leader  of  the  Buffalo  contingent,  determined 
to  precipitate  matters  by  crossing  into  Canadian 
territary  at  Fort  Erie — trusting  to  fortune  to  be- 
friend him.  There  were  then  assembled  at  Buffalo 
some  3,000  "soldiers"  of  the  I.R.B.,  but  not 
more  than  one-half  were  armed  or  equipped 
for  service,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
headquarters*  staff.  O'Neil  had  been  promised 
10,000  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped  and  a  bat- 
tery of  six  field-guns.  At  the  appointed  time 
there  were  not  a  third  of  the  men,  no  arms 
for  half  that  number,  and  the  guns  were  without 
ammunition. 

To  hurry  matters  a  little,  O'Neil  determined 
to  cross  the  border  with  the  1,500  available 
men ;  and  before  daylight  on  the  ist  of  June 
(1866)  he  embarked  with  his  followers  on  canal 
boats  at  Pratt's  Dock,  Black  Rock,  and  was 
towed  across  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Canadian 
side,  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Fort  Erie. 


Marching  up  to  the  village,  O'Neil  made  a  per- 
»;mpt()ry  requisition  upon  the  Reeve  for  rations 
for  1,000  men  ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
C'oinicil  was  hastily  summoned  and  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  the  food.  \  detachment  wn« 
sent  up  the  Grand  Tnmk  Radway  (then  the 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railway)  to  cut  the 
telegraph  wires  and  destroy  a  bridge  at  Sauer- 
wines  C'reek,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  from 
that  direction.  The  main  body  marched  down 
the  Niagara  River  road  to  Frenchman's  Creek, 
where  they  occupied  a  position  of  some  strategic 


Colonel  Pitrick  Robertson-Ross. 

value.  Small  parties  were  sent  off  as  scouts 
in  various  directions,  with  instructions  to  seize 
horses  and  obtain  provisions,  but  to  avoid 
all  violence  and  injury  to  property.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  orders  were  fairly  obeyed, 
and  no  further  crimes  were  committed  than 
are  incident  to  the  occupation  of  an  enemy's 
country  by  civilized  troops. 

Judging  from  his  actions,  O'Neil's  intentions 
were  to  occupy  the  section  of  country  contained 
between  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Erie  and  the 
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Niagara  ami  Wulhuui  Rivers,   and  t()  nwait  rc> 
c'lirorcumcnts  and  supplies  of  arms  and  anumini- 
tion — having;  Hiiffalo  as  his  basu  of  supplies.     He 
reniaineil  in  campon  the  ist  Juno  orKaiii/inK and 
rostini;  his   men  until  9  and   10  p.m.,  when  he 
niuvc!  still  furlher  down  the  River  Road,  towards 
Chippewa  ;  ai;ain  bivouacking;   in  an   admirable 
position  formed  by  the  junction  of  Hlack  Creek 
and   the   Niagara   River,  commanding  both  the 
River  Road  and  thcICricand  Niagararailwaytrack. 
There  the  Fenians  rested  until  between  3  and  4 
a.m.  (June 211(1),  when  O'Ncil  received  information 
of  the  movementsof  Canadian  troops  at  Port  Col- 
borne  and  Chippewa.    It  is  surmised  that  he  must 
have  been  informed  of  the  projected  junction  of 
the  forces  under  Colonels  Peacocke  and  Booker  at 
Stevensvillc,  for  he  look  the  most  direct  route  to 
surprise  either  force  before  a  juncture  could  be 
effected.    The  road  which  he  used  was  an  old 
track  tiirough  the  woods,  flanked  on  the  riyht  by 
low  ground  and  thick  brush,  until  a  rid^'c  was 
reached  commanding  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
to   the  west,  and   affording   excellent  cover  for 
defensive  lines.     While  marching  on    the  road 
which  follows  the  ridjre  (known  as  the  Ridge  or 
Ridgeway  Road)  O'Ncil's  mounted  scouts  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  train  conveying  Colonel   Book- 
er's command,  at  Ridgeway  Station  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  Canadian  bugles  sounding 
the    "fall    in"    conveyed    the    information    to 
O'Ncil,  and  he  halted  and  closed  up  his  struggling 
force,  afterwards  advancing  a  short  distance  to  a 
rail   fence  so  thickly  grown  over  with  shrubbery 
and  young  trees  as  to  almost  hide  it.     He  erect- 
ed  rail   barricades  across  the  roads,  and  sent  a 
skirmish  line  almost  300  yards  in  advance  of  the 
main  position.      Here  the  Fenians  awaited  the 
attack ;  being  estimated  at  from  700  to  800  in 
number.     It  must  be  explained  that,  instead  of 
strong  re-enforcements  arriving,  the  numbers  who 
originally  hid   crossed    the   Niagara   River  had 
diminished   by  one-half,  owing  to  desertions  of 
the   faint-hearted.     Those   who   remained   were 
nearly  all  old  soldiers  of  the  United  States  civil 
war,  and  were  under  fair  discipline. 

The  Canadian  troops  advancing  from  Port 
Colborne,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Booker,  were  the 
2nd  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  13th  Batt.  Infantry,  and 
the   York  and    Caledonia   Companies  of   Rifles 


(37th  Batt.),  a  total  of  840  all  ranks.  Owing  to  a 
cul|)able  misunderstanding,  for  which  Capt.Akers, 
U.K.,  was  responsible,  they  had  left  Port  CoU 
borne  some  hours  too  Boon,  and  by  the  wrong 
road ;  fatal  errors  which  conflicted  with  the 
orders  issued  by  Colonel  Peacocke,  which  were 
intended  to  effect  a  junction  at  or  near  Stevens- 
villc some  hours  later.  With  no  expectation  of 
meeting  an  enemy,  and  with  only  one  mounted 
uflker,  the  little  band  of  inexperienced  Canadian 
volunteers  marched  straight  into  the  trap  that 
O'Neil  and  his  veterans  had  prepared  for  them. 
The  first  signal  of  danger  was  a  volley  from 
O'Neil's  skirmish  line  at  the  advanced  guard, 
which  was  furnished  by  No.  5  Company  "  Queen's 
Own."  This  was  the  only  company  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  and  they  had  but  a  limited 
supply  of  ammunition,  which  was  soon  exhausted. 
Nevertheless,  they  held  the  ground  until  the 
remaining  companies  of  the  "  Queen's  Own  " 
could  be  deployed  as  skirmishers  and  supports, 
leaving  the  13th  Battalion,  and  two  companies  of 
the  37th  Battalion  in  reserve  upon  the  Ridge 
Road,  half  a  mile  in  rear 

At  the  point  over  the  ridge  where  the  first  en- 
counter took  place  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
to  an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet ;  the  ridge  or 
backbone  of  the  elevation  itself  being  about  half 
a  mile  in  width.     Upon  this  elevation,  running 
northerly    and    southerly,  is    the   Ridge    Road, 
crossed  almost  at  right  angles  by  the  Garrison 
and  Gilmour  Roads,  about  400  yards  apart,  run- 
ning east  and  west,     At  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Ridge  and  Gilmour  Roads 
stood  a  brick  farm-house,  in  the  midst  of  an  old 
orchard.     It  was  along  this  road,  and  occupying 
this  house  and  orchard,  that  the  Fenian  skirmish- 
ers were  posted,  their  main  body  being  some  403 
yards  in  rear.     The  land,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ridge  Road,  was  much  intersected  by  rail  fences 
dividing  it  into  small  fields  and  orchards,  render- 
ing difficult  any  advance  upon  the  Fenian  posi- 
tion, as  the  attacking  line  would  be  much  exposed 
in  Ciossing   each   fence.     Moving  in   the   order 
before-mentioned,   the   Canadian    force    crossed 
the  Garrison  Road,  and,  by  re-enforcing  the  skir- 
mish line  on  their  right,  succeeded  in  outflanking 
and  driving  in  the  Fenian  left,  while  the  centre 
advanced  to  the  Gilmour  Road,  driving  the  Fen- 
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ians  out  of  the  brick  houao  nnd  orchard,  and 
from  the  fcnco  barricadcH  which  thoy  had  erected 
across  the  Kidge  Koad— the  Fctii.m  skinnishers 
being  slowly  driven  back  alotnj  tiicir  whole 
line. 

At  this  juncture  tlie  I'cnian  leaders  determined 
to  attempt  to  re-take  tluir  original  position,  and, 
to  encoiira^^c  their  men,  the  mounted  oOicers 
rode  boldly  to  the  front.  Seeing  the  horses, 
some  of  the  more  advanced  Canadian  skirmishers 
ran  back,  calling  out  that  "cavalry  were  coming." 
Unfortiiiiatily  a  bugler  sounded  "  Prepare  for 
cavalry"  and  first  one  and  then  another  in  the 
extended  line  repeated  the  signal.  The  oOicer 
in  command  of  the  reserve  ordered  his  men  to 
form  square,  and  advanced  the  scpiaro  some 
distance,  the  nearest  companies  running  in  and 
forming  in  rear  of  the  reserve,  while  others 
formed  rallying  scpiares  in  the  fields  and  fell  back 
slowly  towards  the  Ki(l,';e  Road.  Seeing  the 
confusion  the  Fenians  advanced  and,  soon  getting 
within  range  of  the  scpiare,  theit  bullets  made 
havoc  in  the  crowded  mass.  Ascertaining  that  a 
false  alarm  of  cavalry  had  been  given,  the  oiHcer 
commanding  the  reserve  endeavoured  to  extend 
again,  and  Nos.  I  and  2  Companies  Q.O.R. 
advanced  a  short  distance,  firing  in  order  to 
enable  a  new  formation  to  be  effected  under 
cover  of  their  fire. 

iJut  another  element  of  disaster  had  presented 
itself.  The  original  order  from  Colonel  I'eacocke 
had  been  to  effect  a  junction  at  Stevensvillc  at 
between  lo  and  ii  a.m.  But  Booker's  column 
had  left  Port  Colborne  hours  before  it  was 
necessary,  and  a  telegram  had  arrived  from 
Colonel  Peacocke  subsequently  to  Booker's  de- 
parture delaying  the  time  for  the  junction  at 
Stevensville  by  one  hour.  Thus  at  g.30  a.m., 
when  Booker  expected  Colonel  Peacocke's  column 
to  be  within  a  few  miles,  and  in  rear  of  the 
Fenians,  doubtless  hurried  by  the  sound  of  the 
firing,  he  received  the  telegram  from  Colonel 
Peacocke  postponing  the  junction  at  Stevens- 
ville until  nearly  noon.  This  information,  coming 
at  a  moment  of  temporary  reverse,  and  when 
Booker's  force  had  nearly  expended  their  ammu- 
nition, changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  false  alarm  of  cavalry  had 
been  given,  the  Canadians  had  advanced  boldly 


and  with  little  loss.  Now  that  they  were  ordered 
to  retire  and  men  were  dropping  rapidly  it  was 
but  natuial  th.it  they  should  ovor-estimato  the 
danger,  and  disorganization  was  the  result.  In 
tpitu  of  the  efforts  cf  some  of  the  officers  and  the 
willingiiesa  of  ni(>- 1  of  the  men,  ttio  Canadian 
force  retired  tuwurds  Kidgewuy,  protectc  d  by  the 
bolder  spirits,  w'lo  gave  ground  slowly,  firing  at 
the  advancing  Fenians.  Ffforts  were  made  by 
Colonel  Booker  to  rally  his  men  on  two  occasions, 
but  the  demorali/ation  was  too  effectual  to  permit 
the  assembly  of  anything  like  an  adequate  force. 
Some*  co'iipaiiies  there  were  who  particularly 
preserved  theii  formation,  but  these  were  not 
sufVr.icnt  in  number  to  make  a  stand,  although 
their  leisurely  retirement  prevented  the  retreat 
from  changing  into  a  rout.  Weary  and  exhausted 
from  want  of  <:l»>ep  and  food,  Booker's  column 
reached  Port  Colborne,  leaving  nine  dead  and 
twenty-two  wounded  on  the  field. 

While  the  above  unfortunate  events  were 
occurring,  others  e(]ually  disastrous  were  happen- 
ing e'sewhere.  Capt.  Akers  h.id  left  Port  Col- 
borne with  Lieut. -Col.  Dennis  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Welland  Field  Battery  (armed  with  rifles 
only)  and  the  Dunnville  Naval  Brigade,  on  the 
tug  Rubb,  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  patrol- 
ing "  the  Niagara  River  in  order  to  prevent 
re-enforcements  reaching  O'Ncil's  party  and 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  With  ill  judged  temerity 
this  small  force  was  landed  and  marched  up  and 
down  the  Canadian  bank  of  tiiu  Niagara,  making 
prisoners  of  stragglers  from  O' Neil's  force — some 
57  in  all.  At  5.J0  p.m.  the  main  body  of  the 
Fenians,  who  had  fought  at  Ridgeway  in  the 
morning,  returned  to  Fort  Erie  by  the  Garrison 
Road,  and  completely  enveloped  the  small  Cana- 
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ipt  ion  of  its  captain 
am,  and  subsequently  took 
on  board  the  <>tticers  and  men  who  had  fled 
along  the  riv<  bank.  Capt.  Akers,  whose 
neglect  to  see  that  the  orders  of  Colon  '  Peacocke 
were  observed  had  twice  caused  disr  er  to  the 
Canadian  forces,  fled  to  Port  <"  jrne  in  a 
buggy. 

Elsewhere  during  that  eventful       ty  a  force 
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wan  Kuthcring  that  would  have  ovfirwhelmt'd 
O'Neil.  Colonel  I'cncocku's  column  at  New 
Germany  connistud  of  55  Cavalry,  i  Mattery  Royal 
Artillery,  550  Kcfjular  Infantry  and  705  Volunteer 
Militia.  Colonel  Lowry'a  columit  at  Clifton 
consisted  of  4  nuns  Uoyal  Artilli'iy,  .540  Kt'ijular 
Infantry  and  752  Volunteer  Militia  from  Port 
C'olborne.  liut  the  C(<nci!ntration  was  to()  late 
to  catch  the  Fenians,  who  had  embarked  on 
liarKcs  during  the  night  of  the  2tid,  being  towed 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they 
were  arrested  by  a  United  States  patrol  boat 
and  moored  under  the  guns  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cruiser  Micluf^an,  from  whence, 
after  a  few  days,  those  who  had  not  escaped 
in  small  boats  were  released  without  trial  or 
punishment.  So  ended  the  invasion  of  the 
Buffalo  contingent  of  the  Fenian  army.  The 
threatened  invasion  at  Ogdensburg  by  a  I'^cniun 
force  from  New  York  was  promptly  met  by  the 
concentration  of  volunteer  Militia  from  Kingston 
to  Cornwall,  but  no  attempt  at  crossing  was 
made. 

On  the  Champlain  frontier  large  numbers 
of  Fenians  were  reported  as  massing  at  Malone 
and  other  adjacent  points  on  the  United  States 
border,  occupying  huts  that  had  been  built 
for  United  States  troops  during  the  Civil  War. 
They  were  regularly  rationed,  and  conducted 
themselves  as  though  thoroughly  organized  and 
disciplined.  On  the  Canadian  side  a  force 
of  1,127  volunteer  militia  was  concentrated  at  and 
near  Huntingdon;  other  points  on  the  Hunting- 
don border  being  occupied  by  detachments, 
while  a  reserve  force  consisting  of  over  5,000 
regulars  and  volunteer  Militia  was  concentrated 
at  Montreal.  In  view  of  these  preparations  the 
Fenians  decided  that  it  was  safer  for  them 
to  remain  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
frontier,  and  on  the  12th  and  13th  June  they 
gradually  dispersed.  Thus  ended  the  Fenian 
invasion  of  1866 ;  disastrous  only  to  Canada 
because  in  excess  of  zeal  the  orders  for  concen- 
tration were  not  strictly  followed. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1870,  apprehensions  being 
entertained  of  another  Fenian  raid,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Militia  called  out  a  force  of  active 
Militia,  chiefly  on  the  Quebec  border  line,  where 
it  was  known  that  large  numbers  of  Fenians  were 
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gathering.  On  the  27th  of  May,  ij,4.S(),  all  ranks, 
with  iH  field  guns,  were  at  the  posts  designated 
for  occupation,  a  sufHcicnt  example  of  the  case, 
rapidity,  and  spirit  with  which  the  active  Cana- 
dian Militia  can  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  On  the  '25th  May  a 
party  of  Fenians,  numbering  about  200,  crossed 
the  Missis(|uoi  bordiir  lino  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  seizing  a  strong  position  at  Kccles'  Hill, 
but  wt-re  repulsed  by  40  men  of  thefjolh  Hattalion 
and  37  farmers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Ciiambcrlin.  At 
6  p.m.  on  the  same  day  the  invade: s,  «vho  hail 
taken  possession  of  some  barns  and  houses  on  tl"! 
Canadian  side  of  the  boundary  line,  were  driven 
out  and  across  the  border;  abandoning  a  field 
gun  and  their  rifles  and  ammunition.  As  it  was 
not  known  on  the  Canadian  side  how  complete 
the  panic  ha-i  been,  the  small  body  of  Canadian 
troops  consisting  of  20  men  of  the  Montreal  Cav- 
alry and  50  men  of  the  3r(l  Victoria  Rifles,  in 
addition  to  the  detachment  of  the  60th  Battalion, 
remained  under  arms,  in  immediate  expectation 
of  attack,  until  daybreak ;  when  some  of  the 
inhabitants  advanced  under  a  white  flag,  and 
reported  that  there  was  not  a  Fenian  within  flf- 
teen  miles  of  the  frontier.  It  soon  I  ':ame  known 
that  their  stores  and  armaments  were  abandoned, 
and  the  American  farmers  looted  them,  selling 
rifles  and  accoutrements  to  the  Canadians  for 
what  they  could  get. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  another  party  of  Fenians 
numbering  about  250,  crossed  the  border  at 
Holbrook's  on  the  Huntingdon  frontier,  but  were 
met  by  a  brigade  consisting  of  450  men  of  the 
6gth  Regular  Infantry,  3S0  of  the  Montreal  Gar- 
rison Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  300  of  the  50th 
Battalion,  or  a  total  of  1,130  all  ranks,  under 
command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Bagot,  of  the  69th.  On 
seeing  the  Fenians  drawn  up  in  a  field.  Colonel 
Bagot  sent  out  the  50th  Battalion  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  these  werefired  upon  as  they  advanced 
by  the  Fenian  skirmish  line,  concealed  in  a  hop 
field.  On  being  driven  out  of  the  hops  they  ran 
across  two  open  fields,  and  got  behind  an 
entrenchment,  previously  thrown  up,  consisting 
of  a  strengthened  fence  and  a  trench  two  feet 
deep,  with  strong  barricades  across  the  road  lead- 
ing  to  their  position.     The  Fenians   fired   two 
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volleys  from  their  entrenchment,  and  then  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  running  across  the  Interna- 
tional boundary  line,  and  a!>.indoning  rifles, 
accoutrements,  and  clotliiny,  in  their  hasty 
retreat,  with  the  Canadian  akinnishers  in  full 
pursuit.  Had  the  Fenians  held  their  entrench- 
ment for  any  ticne  the  Canadian  force  migiit  have 
met  with  serious  loss.  As  it  was  there  were 
no  casualties,  and  only  one  Fenian  prisoner  was 
taken. 

In  Western  Canada  there  were  plenty  of  night 
alarms,  but  no  invasion.  It  was  known,  how. 
ever,  that  considerable  numbers  of  supposed 
Fenians  were  gathering  in  the  American  lake 
cities,  and,  if  adequate  provision  for  protection  of 
the  frontier  had  not  been  made  in  time,  it  is 
probable  that  raids  would  have  been  attempted. 
But,  nothing  happening,  the  active  Militia  in 
Western  Canada  were  relieved  from  active 
service  on  the  first  of  June,  and  those  in  Eastern 
Canada  on  the  3rd  of  June — all  danger  of  further 
annoyance  being  over.  The  Lieuterant-General 
commanding  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  British 
North  America  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
CDiuluct  of  the  Canadian  Militia  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  he  issued  the  following  General  Orders 
from  Montreal,  dated  4th  June,  1S70: 

"  Canada  has  once  more  been  invaded  by  a 
body  of  Fenians,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  have  again  taken  advantage  of 
the  institutions  of  that  country  to  move  without 
disguise  large  numbers  of  men  and  warlike  stores 
to  the  Missisquoi  and  Huntingdon  frontiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  war  upon  a  peaceful  com- 
munity. From  both  these  points  the  invading 
forces  have  been  instantly  driven  with  loss  and  in 
confusion,  throwing  away  their  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  cloihing,  and  seeking  shelter  within 
the  United  States.  Acting  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  inviolability  of  a  neighbouring 
territory,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  the  halt, 
even  tliough  in  pursuit,  upon  the  border. 

The  result  of  the  whole  affair  is  mainly  due  to 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  Militia  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms,  and  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  movements  to  the  front  were  carried 
out,  and  the  self-reliance  and  steadiness  shown 
by  this  force,  as  well  as  by  the  armed  inhabitants 
on  the  frontier.  The  regular  troops  were  kept 
in  support,  except  on  the  Huntingdon  frontier, 
where  one  company  took  part  in  the  skirmish. 
The  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Federal  troops  at  St.  Alban's  and 


Malone,  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  collection 
and  transport  of  warlike  stores,  or  an  inroad  iito 
Canada.  The  reproach  of  invaded  British  terri- 
tory, and  the  dread  of  insult  and  robbery,  have 
thus  been  removed  by  a  handful  of  Canadians, 
and  the  Lieutenant-General  does  not  doubt  that 
such  services  will  receive  the  recognition  of  the 
Imperial  Govermnent.  The  Lieutenant-General 
congratulates  the  Militia  upon  this  exhibition  of 
their  promptness,  discipline,  and  training,  and  in 
dismissing  the  men  to  their  homes,  he  bids  thoni 
carry  with  them  the  assurance  that  their  manly 
spirit  is  a  guarantee  for  the  defence  of  Canada." 

In  consideration  of  their  services  at  Eccles' 
Hill  and  on  the  Huntingdon  frontier,  Her  Ma- 
j(  sty  the  Queen  was  afterwards  graciously  pleased 
to  bestow  the  3rd  class  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  (c.m.g.)  upon  the  follow- 
ing officers : 

Lieut. -Col.  Osborne  Smith,  n.A.c,  command- 
ing Military  District  No.  5. 

Lieut. -Col.  Fletcher,  Brigade  Major,  2nd 
Brigade,  Military  District  No.  5. 

Lieut. -Col.  Brown  Chambeiliu,  commanding 
6oth  (Missisquoi)  Battalion. 

Lieut. -Col.  McEachern,  commanding  50th  or 
Huntingdon  Battalion. 

Thus  ended  the  second  abortive  attempt  to 
make  of  Canada  a  base  for  warlike  operations 
against  Great  Britain  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  The  third  attempt  was  still  more 
ridiculous,  although  if  proper  preparations  had 
been  made  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
meet  than  either  of  the  other  two.  This  was  the 
invasion  of  Manitoba  on  the  5th  of  October,  1871, 
when  "  General  "  O'Neil,  the  successful  raider  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula  in  1866,  with  thirty-seven 
men,  crossed  the  International  boundary  line, 
and  seized  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  at  West  Lynn. 
By  this  time  the  United  States  Government  had 
awakened  to  some  sense  of  its  duty  and  the 
American  Consul  at  Winnipeg  having  obtained 
information  in  September,  187 1,  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  Fenian  invasion  of  Manitoba,  commu- 
nicated the  same  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Province,  suggesting  that,  in  the  event  of 
such  invasion,  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
Pembina  should  be  authorized  to  cross  into  Brit- 
ish territory,  and  apprehend  the  invaders  for 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws.  On  the  nth  of 
September  a  full  statement  of  the  situation  was 
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forwarded  to  Washington,  and  on  the  19th  of 
September  orders  were  sent  to  Lt.  Colonel  Lloyd 
Wheaton,  20th  United  States  Infantry,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Pembina,  instructing  him  to 
make  the  proposed  armed  intervention.  Waiting 
until  an  overt  .ict  had  been  committed,  Colonel 
Wheaton  crossed  the  boundary  line  at  the  head 
of  the  United  States  troops  and  arrested  and 
took  back  the  invaders,  telegraphing  to  Consul 
Taylor,  "  I  have  captured  and  novir  hold  Gene'al 
J.  O'Neil,  General  Thomas  Curley  and  Colonel 
J.  J.  Donley.  I  think  further  anxiety  regarding 
a  Fenian  invasion  of  Manitoba  unnecessary." 
But  the  safety  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  did  not 
depend  upon  the  United  States  troops.  On  the 
march  to  the  boundary,  through  mud  and  rain, 
were  the  Dominion  troops.  Captain  Walker's 
Artillery,  Captain  Mulvey's  Infantry  and  a  band 
of  scouts,  altogether  numbering  about  300  men, 
who  were  rather  disappointed  at  having  been 
forestalled  in  their  e-rand. 

Trifling  as  the  circumstances  of  these  invasions 
may  seem,  the  cost  to  the  country  was  very 
large.  In  1866  the  normal  expenditure  for  Militia 
purposes  was  exceeded  by  over  a  million  dollars, 
and  in  1870  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
This  was  the  direct  cost  to  the  country.  If  con- 
sequential damages  owing  to  a  loss  of  business 
and  the  disorganization  caused  by  the  pregnant 
scares,  during  the  period  from  1866  to  1871,  to  the 
immigration  and  agricultural  interests  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  claim  would  be  largely  in- 


creased. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  yet,  when  i*.  was  proposed 
to  consider  the  claim  of  Canada  for  damages  at  the 
time  the  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton were  being  discussed,  the  American  delegates 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  it,  alleging  that  their 
Government  could  not  carry  a  clause  providing 
compensation,  even  if  they  recommended  it.  In 
his  great  speech  on  the  Washington  Treaty  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  3rd,  1872,  Sir 
John  Maciionald  said  :  "  England  had  promised 
to  make  the  demand  and  England  had  failed  to 
make  it.  Not  only  that,  but  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment took  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing 
the  claims  altogether,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  fully 
assumed  all  the  responsibility  of  this  step,  and 
relieved  the  Canadian  Government  from  any 
share  in  it  when  he  stated  openly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  seen 
fit  to  withdraw  the  claims,  but  that  they  had  done 
so  with  great  reluctance  and  sorrow  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  Canada  had  been  treated.  Canada, 
therefore,  ha  1  every  right  to  look  to  England  for 
that  satisfaction  which  she  failed  to  receive 
through  the  inadequacy  of  the  correspondence  to 
settle  the  question.  England  by  taking  the 
responsibility  of  declining  to  push  the  claims  put 
herself  in  the  position  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  had  a  fair  and  reasonable  right  to  look  to  hef 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  settling  them." 
This  she  afterwards  did    in  the  fullest  measure. 


View  of  Old  Fort  Erie. 
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ADVENTUROUS  travellers  who  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  our  century  dared  to 
penetrate  into  the  lonely  land  west  of 
Lake  Superior  were  always  struck  with 
surprise  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River 
they  canik-  upon  a  bit  of  European  civilization  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  This  social  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  comparative  savagery  was  the  Sel- 
l:irk  Settlement,  so  called  after  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
Scottish  nobleman  of  phdanthropic  bent,  who,  m 
1812-15,  had  brought  a  colony  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  settle 
in  the  distant  wilds.  Lord  Selkirk,  at  the  time 
he  brought  out  these  settlers,  held  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
doubtless  saw  that  a  definite  settlement  in  the 
territory  under  the  auspices  of  the  Company 
would  be  advantageous  to  that  corporation  as 
well  as  to  the  colonists.  This  settlement,  called 
Kildonan  after  the  home  in  the  old  land  from 
which  the  people  had  come,  persevered  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  which  it  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  record,  until  it  became  the  base  of  more 
extended  colonization  and  the  centre  around 
which  a  great  deal  of  the  country's  life  revolved.* 
Hard  by,  near  the  junction  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers,  were  the  North-Western 
headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
Fort  Douglas  and  afterwards  in  Fort  Garrv. 
Around  these  Forts,  and  up  and  down  these 
rivers,  settlements  began  to  grow  in  a  desultory 
way,  and  as  the  early  French  explorers  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  servants  intermarried  with  the 
Indian  women  a  new  ra^e,  popularly  called  Half- 
breeds,  with  the  prefix  English,  Scotch  or  French 
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•  Editor's  Note.  For  further  facts  in  this  connection  the 
reader  is  referred  t  >  Mr.  MacBeth's  work  upon  "  The  Selkirk  Set- 
tlers in  Real  Life,"  and  "  The  Making  of  the  Canadian  West,"  by 
the  s^me  author. 
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to  describe  their  parentage,  sprang  into  existence 
This  Half-breed  race,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
partly  civilized  and  partly  nomadic  in  their  habits, 
so  that  they  now  ren  ained  for  a  few  months  each 
year  upon  farms  and  now  followed  the  buffalo  on 
the  great  plains  or  entered  upon  a  voyageur  and 
trapper  kind  of  life.  As  the  century  wore  on  the 
outside  world  discovered  by  degrees  this  unique 
settlement  in  the  great  West  and  travellers  began 
to  write  their  impressions  of  the  country's  possi- 
bilities. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
the  older  Provinces  of  Canada  came  together  in 
a  Coniederation  in  1867  the  statesmen  of  the  new 
Dominion  lookod  for  the  widening  of  its  borders 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and  that  shortly  there- 
after action  was  taken  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment in  the  direction  of  acquiring  the  vast 
domain. 

From  the  year  1670  British  America  north  of 
Lake  Superior  had  been  practically  owned  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  received  it  by 
Charter  from  the  Crown.  Other  fur  trading 
organizations,  notably  the  North-West  Company, 
had  disputed  their  claim  and  much  bitter  strife 
had  ensued,  but  from  the  year  1821,  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  absorbed  its  chief 
opponent,  this  great  aggregation  practically  "was 
monarch  of  all  it  surveyed."  In  order  to  secure 
the  North-West  Territory  as  a  part  of  Canada  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Dominion  to  obtain  the 
relinquishment  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of 
the  Charter  they  had  held  for  so  long  a  time.  For 
this  purpose  Sir  George  E.  Cartier  and  the  Hon. 
William  Macdougall  were  appointed,  by  Order-in- 
Council  of  the  Canadian  Government,  to  proceed 
to  England  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  transfer; 
and  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1868,  they  sailed  on 
their  mission.  Various  delays  were  met  with  but 
on  the  9th  of  March,  i86g,  through  the  mediation 
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of  the  Imperial  Government,  arranpcnients  were 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  North-West  to  Can- 
ada. Under  the  agreement  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  for  certain  considerations  to 
relinquish  their  Charter  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment which  in  turn  was  to  transfer  the  country 
to  the  Government  of  Canada.  These  considera- 
tions were,  that  the  Company  were  to  receive  the 
sum  of  3^300,000  sterling,  besides  retaining 
certain  reservations  of  land  around  their  Forts 
and  trading  posts,  and  were  in  addition  to  have 
two  sections  in  each  township  as  surveyed — 
amounting  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  land  in 
the  west. 

Thus  far  all  was  well.  The  pulley  of  the 
statesmen  of  Canada  in  widenmg  the  borders  of 
the  Confederation  was  a  splendid  one,  destined 
to  be  fruitful  of  much  good,  both  to  tiie  new 
territory  and  to  the  Dominion.  But  at  this 
point  someone  blundered.  There  were  at  the 
time  in  the  North-West  Territory,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  is  now  called  Manitoba,  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people  who  should  at  least  have 
been  notified  in  some  way  of  the  changes  that 
were  impending.  These  people  had  not  in  any 
concerted  way  ever  asked  to  be  included  in  t\n- 
new  Dominion,  if  vve  except  the  action  of  a  few 
of  the  adventurer  class  who  are  always  ready  to 
exploit  frontier  communities  for  their  own  glory. 
For  the  most  part  the  life  the  people  were  lead- 
ing was  the  best  they  knew  of,  and  speaking 
generally  they  were  contented  and  happy  under 
the  re'^i)ne  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
They  had  occupied  the  territory  for  over  half  a 
century  and  had  been  practically  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  widest  liberty.  Now,  and  suddenly,  there 
came,  percolating  through  the  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  the  startling  news  that  some  new  power 
had  purchased  the  country,  body  and  bones, 
with  all  that  it  contained,  and  was  shortly  to 
take  possession  of  it.  Had  the  Imperial  or  the 
Canadian  Government  notified  the  settlers  in 
some  authoritative  -way  of  the  negotiations  whicli 
were  being  carried  on,  and  especially  of  the  fact 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  in  the 
new  territory  were  to  be  carefully  conserved,  the 
subsequent  trouble  might  in  all  probability  have 
been  avoided. 


Instead  of  this,  however,  the  settlers  heard 
through  non-authoritative  sources  that  the  matter 
of  the  transfer  was  being  negotiated.  They 
learned  that  a  new  Governor,  the  Hon.  William 
Macdougall,  was  being  dispatched  to  take  over 
the  country  and  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
corps  of  surveyors  and  roadmakers  at  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  new  regime.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  these  primitive  people  felt  that  after 
all  their  toil  and  trouble  through  the  pioneer 
stages  of  the  country's  development,  they  were 
in  danger  of  losing  the  foothold  they  had  gained 
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and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  hoped 
to  preserve  for  themselves  and  their  children 
were  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  Selkirk  settlers 
and  people  of  their  class,  however,  were  confident 
that  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments 
would  see  justice  done  and  hence  they  awaited, 
though  with  some  disquietude,  further  develop- 
ments. But  the  French  Half-breeds  were  much 
more  easily  ruffled  and  disturbed,  quick  to  resent 
possible  insult  and  withal  very  much  less  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  than  the  white  settlers. 
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and  they  grew  seriously  restive  under  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevailed.  Louis  Riel,  one  of  their 
number,  a  man  of  fiery  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence, became  their  leader,  and  at  meetings 
held  in  their  midst  his  burning  words  fell  upon 
the  inflammable  material  of  their  temperament 
till  the  flames  of  rebellion  burst  out.  They  took 
up  arms  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  Canadian 
Governor  into  the  territory  until  their  rights 
were  guaranteed,  but  after  they  once  rose  in 
revolt  the  movement  went  far  beyond  what  they 
at  flrst  contemplated. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  was  committed 
when  an  armed  and  organized  force  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1869,  took  possession  of  the  highway 
near  the  Salle  River,  between  Fort  Garry  and 
the  international  boundary.  By  this  route  the 
Hon.  William  Macdougall  and  his  staff  would 
have  entered  the  territory  in  the  normal  course 
of  things,  but  the  rebels  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  programme  by  interposing  a  fence  on  the 
travelled  roadway  and  by  camping  beside  it  in 
military  array.  Every  effort  short  of  force  was 
being  used  by  the  local  authorities,  the  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  his  Council, 
to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difliculties 
impending,  but  to  all  these  the  rebels  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  a  few  days  after  the  erection  of  the 
barricade  a  mounted  troop  of  them  under  com- 
mand of  Ambroise  Lepine  rode  to  the  place 
where  Governor  Macdougall  had  come  upon 
British  territory  and  warned  him  to  leave  before 
nine  o'clock  next  morning.  They  returned  the 
following  day  at  eight  to  see  this  programme 
carried  out,  and  the  Governor,  having  no  alter- 
native in  the  presence  of  arms  than  to  obey^ 
re-crossed  the  boundary  line  to  Pembina,  in  the 
State  of  Dakota.  As  winter  was  coining  on  the 
rebels  at  the  barricade  began  to  look  around  for 
more  comfortable  quarters  and  accordingly,  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  they  rode  down  to  Fort 
Garry  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  officers  in  charge,  entered  into  possession  of 
the  place  with  all  its  stores  and  abundant 
supplies.  Riel  proceeded  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable by  utilizing  the  furniture  intended  for 
Governor  Macdougall ;  and,  as  the  provision  of 
the  Fort  was  ample,  the  rebel  chief  and  his 
followers  wore  fine  linen,  the  best  of  cloth  capots, 


silk-worked  moccasins,  etc.,  and  fared  sumpt- 
uously every  day. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Riel  was  to  issue  under 
duress,  from  the  office  of  The  Nor'-Wester  (the 
only  local  newspaper  of  that  time),  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  country  calling 
them  to  a  Convention  to  consider  the  situation 
of  affairs ;  but  in  regard  to  this  and  any  later 
Convention  called,  if  we  can  judge  from  his 
conduct  as  reported  in  his  own  organ,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  wished  to  give  the  outside  world  the 
impression  that  all  the  other  people  of  the 
country  were  in  sympathy  with  him  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  determined  to  have  his  own 
way,  whatever  tin-  others  advised.  If  it  be  asked 
how  it  was  that  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  did  not  rise  up  and  put  down  the 
rebellion  at  this  stage  various  answers  might  be 
given  in  the  presence  of  some  abortive  effort- 
made  by  certain  well-meaning  people  in  that 
direction.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  white 
settlers  never  dreamed  that  the  movement  would 
be  carried  as  far  as  it  was  eventually,  and  I  am 
equally  safe  in  asserting  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  themselves  (as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated) went  far  beyond  their  original  intention  as 
they  became  intoxicated  with  power  and  success. 
It  must  be  bcrne  in  mind  also  that  to  these 
settlers  Canada  was  practically  an  unknown 
quantity  and  that  they  looked  upon  the  quarrel 
as  not  theirs  to  settle  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
that  brought  it  about. 

In  the  Report  of  Colonel  Dennis,  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  Surveyors,  and  Governor  Macdougall's 
deputy  in  the  new  territory  the  matter  is  put  in 
concise  and  very  intelligible  shape.  The  Colonel 
had  gone  along  the  Red  River  to  raise  a  force  to 
escort  the  new  Governor  in  and  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  general  expression  of  feeling:  "  We 
(the  English-speaking  settlers)  feel  confidence  in 
the  future  administration  of  the  country  under 
Canadian  rule;  at  the  same  time  we  have  not 
been  consulted  in  any  way  as  a  people  on  entering 
into  the  Dominion.  The  chaiacter  of  the  new 
Government  has  been  settled  in  Canada  without 
our  being  consulted.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
it  respectfully,  obey  the  laws  and  become  good 
subjects;  but  when  you  present  to  us  the  issue  of 
a  conflict  with  the  French  party,  with  whom  we 
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have  hitherto  lived  in  friendship,  backed  up  as 
they  would  be  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(which  seems  probable  by  the  course  taken  by 
the  priests),  in  which  conflict  it  is  almost  certain 
the  aid  of  the  Indians  would  bu  invoked  and  per- 
haps obtained  by  that  party,  we  feel  disinclined 
to  enter  upon  it,  and  think  that  the  Dominion 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  establishing  amongst 
us  what  it  and  it  alone  has  decided  upon,"  Who  is 
there  whose  calm  common  sense  will  not  say 
that  this  position  was  a  reasonable  one  to  take  ? 
As  to  the  references  made  in  the  statements, 
that  concerning  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  had 
apparent  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  blockading 
party  at  the  Salle  River  were  quartered  in  part 
at  P6re  Richot's  house,  that  seditious  meetings 
had  been  held  on  Sundays  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  connection  with  the  Church  services, 
and  that  O'Donoghue,  the  deepest  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  rebel  leaders,  was  studying 
for  the  priesthood  at  St.  Boniface.  The  reference 
to  the  probability  of  Indian  aid  being  invoked 
and  obtained  is  shown  to  have  been  reasonable 
by  the  fact  that  such  aid  was  invoked  and  ob- 
tained with  terrible  effect,  under  much  less  favour- 
able circumstances  and  against  heavier  odds  by 
practically  the  same  parties,  some  fifteen  years 
later  in  the  second  Riel  rebellion. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  settlers  other  than  the  French  at  the  outset. 
Later  on,  when  the  temper  and  attitude  of  Rif  • 
and  his  followers  were  such  as  to  estrange  from 
them  any  sympathy  they  might  otherwise  have 
had,  the  Settlement  was  utterly  imable  to  make 
any  successful  move  against  them,  however 
much  the  people  may  have  desired  so  to  do. 
The  rebels  held  a  stone-walled  and  bastioned 
fort,  built  for  defence  ;  they  held  all  the  military 
stores  of  the  country  in  Enfield  rifles  and  cannon, 
and,  as  the  New  Nation,  Riel's  paper,  said  in  one 
of  its  February  numbers,  they  had  all  the  powder 
in  the  territory  except  a  small  and  damaged  lot 
at  Lower  Fort  Garry.  With  all  the  Hudson's 
Bay  stores  in  their  power  a  siege  of  the  rebels 
would  have  been  hopeless,  even  though  the  sett- 
lers could  have  left  their  homes  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  camped  around  the  Fort,  while  to 
have  attempted  an  assault  v/ith  shotguns  and 
scant  ammunition  would  have  been  absurd.     As 


an  example  of  the  kind  of  arms  some  of  the 
loyaliit  settlers  were  provided  with,  I  myself  saw 
more  than  one  man  at  the  rendezvous  afterwards 
in  Kildonan  armed  only  with  a  bludgeon  weighted 
with  lead.  I  give  due  credit  for  good  intention 
and  even  for  valour  to  those  who  carried  them, 
but  to  suggest  an  attack  upon  a  fully  garrisoned 
Fort,  such  as  I  remember  Fort  Garry  to  have 
been  at  the  time,  with  such  weapons,  was  cer- 
tainly small  evidence  of  possessing  that  discretion 
which  is  valour's  better  part.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Tebel  movement  the  leader  had  by  no 
means  the  support  of  all,  even  amongst  his 
French  compatriots,  but  the  continued  military 
efforts  made  by  some  of  the  Canadian  element 
solidified  the  great  body  of  the  French  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  position. 

It  had  been  announced  that  upon  the  first  day 
of  December,  1869,  the  new  territory  would  be 
formally  transferred  to  Canada,  and,  as  Governor 
Macdougall  on  the  Dakota  frontier  had  no  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  outside  world, 
he  assumed  that  the  transfer  had  actually  taken 
place  and  acted  accordingly.  He  issued  what 
purported  to  be  a  Queen's  Proclamation  appoint- 
ing him  as  Governor  in  the  new  Territory,  and 
another  proclamation  signed  by  himself  as  Gov- 
ernor, appointing  Colonel  Dennis  his  Deputy 
within  the  Territory,  with  power  to  raise  and 
equip  a  force  wherewith  to  overcome  the  rebelli- 
I's  element.  The  transfer,  however,  had  not 
(•:en  place  upon  that  day  nor  for  many  months 
afterwards,  and,  though  Mr.  Macdougall  had  acted 
in  good  faith  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went  at  the 
time,  he  was  severely  censured  for  the  unwar- 
rantable use  he  had  made  of  the  Queen's  name. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  what  was  called  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  was  not  so  in  reality,  the 
situation  became  more  chaotic  than  ever ;  but  in 
the  meantime  Colonel  Dennis  thought  he  was 
justified  in  raising  an  armed  force  to  overturn  the 
rebel  power,  and  with  the  aid  of  others  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so.  One  of  the  first  results  was  the 
gathering  of  some  forty-five  men  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Schultz,  in  the  village  near  Fort  Garry,  to 
protect  some  Government  supplies.  This  little 
force,  however,  surrendered  a  few  days  later  to 
some  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  who  surrounded 
the  house  and  threatened  to  blow  it  to  pieces  with 
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.artillery.  Tlic  loyalists  were  thrust  into  |)ri3on 
in  Fort  Garry,  sonic,  aiuonyst  them  Sciiiiltz 
himself,  being  placed  in  solitary  confnienicnt. 
Dr.  Schult/;  (afterwards  Sir  John  Schiiitz  and 
Governor  of  Manitoba)  was  tiiu  most  noted  man 
of  the  Canadian  party  and  tleserves  to  be  held  in 
honourable  remembrance  for  the  heroic  efforts  he 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government  at 
this  time.  A  few  nights  after  his  capture  he 
made  his  escape  from  the  I'ort  and  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Robert  MacBeth  at  Kil- 
donan,  and   shortlv  thereafter   made  the  terrible 


The  Hon.  Sir  John  Christian  Schuitz. 

midwinter  journey  on  foot  to  Duluth,  in  the 
United  States  (near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior) 
and  thence  into  Eastern  Canada. 

Meanwhile  the  other  prisoners  were  detained 
in  Fort  Garry  and  several  important  events  were 
taking  place.  Riel  was  moving  in  the  direction 
of  forming  a  Provisional  Government,  and  Mr, 
Donald  A.  Smith  (now  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal)  had  arrived  from  Eastern  Canada 
as  a  special  Commissioner  from  the  Dominion 
Government  to  settle,  or  endeavour  to  settle,  the 


existing  diHiculties.  IJy  reason  of  hia  long  expe- 
rience in  the  country  (in  connection  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company)  and  the  great  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  nil  classes,  Mr.  Smith's 
arrival  was  hailed  with  much  pleasure.  Exercis- 
ing rare  skill  and  tact  he  secured  from  Riel  the 
calling  of  an  assemblage  of  all  the  settlers  on  the 
iQih  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
commission  read  as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
Mr.  Smith's  mission.  About  ten  days  before  this 
Riel  had  caused  to  be  published  the  state  of  the 
so-called  Provisional  Government,  the  principal 
part  of  which  consisted  in  the  declaration  of 
himself  as  President,  O'Donoghue  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  Ambroise  Lepine  ^s  Adjutant- 
General.  The  meetmg  of  the  settlers  in  Fort 
Garry  on  the  19th  January  was  a  somewhat 
stormy  one,  but  ere  it  closed  Riel  himself  moved, 
seconded  by  the  Honourable  A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne, 
that  a  Convention  consisting  of  twenty  men  from 
the  English  and  twenty  from  the  French  side  be 
called  for  the  25th  of  January  to  consider  the 
whole  matter  of  Mr.  Smith's  mission  and  to  for- 
mulate such  a  programme  as  seemed  best  for  the 
country.  The  Convention  met  m  due  course, 
and,  after  lengthy  discussion  of  all  manner  of 
questions,  submitted  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  Commis- 
sioner Smith,  who  replied,  as  far  as  he  was  able 
within  the  scope  of  his  commission,  and  there- 
after invited  the  Convention  to  send  delegates  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  at  Ottawa.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  and  the  delegates  duly 
sent. 

Counter-movements,  however,  were  still  being 
made  by  the  loyalist  party  and  a  large  body  of 
men,  more  or  less  poorly  armed,  met  in  rendezvous 
at  Kildonan,  where  a  young  man  of  the  parish, 
son  of  Mr.  John  (afterwards  Senator)  Sutherland, 
was  shot  by  one  of  Riel's  spies  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  party  and  was  endeavouring  to 
escape.  This  painful  incident  led  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  movement,  but  a  small  body  of  the 
party  on  the  way  home  v/ere  made  prisoners  by 
Riel.  Amongst  these  prisoners  ,was  Thomas 
Scott,  who  on  the  4th  of  March  was  shot  by 
order  of  Riel,  after  a  mock  court-martial.  The 
probable  reason  for  this  cold-blooded  deed  was 
the  hope  that  it  would  strike  terror  into  the 
community   and  so  bolster  up  the   rebel  Presi- 
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dent's   totuiring    power.     It    had    the    directly 
opposite  effect  as  it  led  to  the  complete  estrange- 
ment from  Kiel  of  many  in  the  country  who  had 
been  soini;wliat  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  in 
Ontario  where  Scott's  home  was  it  raised  a  per- 
fect storm  of  indignation.     A  military  expedition 
began  to  take  shape  in  Eastern  Canada  to  be 
under  command  of  Colonel  (now  Viscount)  Woi- 
seley.     The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  seven 
companies   of  the   First  Battalion  of  the  6oth 
Rifles,   350   strong,  besides  twenty  men  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  v/ith  four  seven-pounder  guns, 
and  twenty  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  a 
proportionate    number    as    hospital    corps    and 
service  corps,   making   in  all   over  400  regular 
soldiers.      With   these   were    associated    Militia 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  making  up  two  bat- 
talions   of    350    men    each.     They    finally    left 
Toronto  in  May,  1870,  and,  when  they  arrived  at 
Lake  Shebandowan   in  July,   the  expeilition  all 
told,  including  voydi^eurs   and  guides,  numbered 
1,431  men.     The  distance  from  Toronto  by  the 
route  travelled  was  some  1,280  miles  and  for  the 
most  part  was  through  a  trackless  wilderness  of 
lake,  forest  and  river. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  force  had  to  leave  the 
boat  which  passed  through  the  United  States 
Canal  while  the  soldiers /ior/a^'«</  their  freight  and 
effects  a  distance  of  three  miles  around  the  rapids 
on  the  Canadian  side.*  By  the  21st  of  June  the 
\/hole  of  the  force,  with  all  the  stores,  landed  at 
Port   Arthur,    on    the    western    shore   of  Lake 

•Editor's  Notr.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Canal  at 
thit  place  has  recently  made  the  Dominion  independent  of  any 
future  action  of  this  nature  by  the  United  States. 


Superior.      Thence    to    Fort    Garry,    some  800 
miles,  utilizing  the  water-stretches  an^X  porla^ing, 
sailing,  or  rowing,  the  journey  was  made  in  the 
midst  of  the  most   trying  and  ditficult   circum- 
stances.    On  the  44th  of  August  the  expedition 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  rebellion.      On  a  dark 
rainy  day   the  men  made  their  way,   partly  by 
boat,  partly  by  land,  up  the  Red  River,  throwing 
out  scouting   parties  to  guard   against  possible 
surprise.     But  all  the  precaution  was  needless, 
for  upon  that  morning  the  rebels  had  abandoned 
Fort  Garry,  into  which  Colonel   Wolseley  and 
his  men  entered  without  oppositiot^.     The  rebel- 
lion was  over.      Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith  was  called 
upon  by  Colonel  Wolseley  to  assume  control  in 
civil  matters  until  the  arrival  of  the  Honourable 
(afterwards   Sir)   Adams   George   Archibald,  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  territory. 

The  place  of  the  first  Riel  Rebellion  is  perhaps 
not  yet  well  defined  in  our  history.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Canadian  Government  might  have  ex- 
hibited more  wisdom  in  ^iie  manner  of  taking 
over  the  new  territory,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  tiiat  time,  knew  very  little  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  communities  on  the 
Red  River.  Riel  was  a  man  of  fiery  impulse  and 
unbridled  ambition,  and,  although  the  rebellion 
doubtless  led  to  the  recognition  of  many  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  settlers  of  which  the 
Canadian  Government  was  at  the  time  ignorant, 
all  these  would  have  been  eventually  secured  in  a 
constitutional  way  without  a  red  stream  across 
this  early  page  of  our  history. 
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ILITARY  schools  for  the  practical 
training  of  candidates  fur  commissions 
in  the  Militia  were  originally  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1864,  after  the  per- 
iod of  alarm  arising  out  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Trent  affair."  These  schools  were  formed  in 
connection  with  Regiments  of  the  regular  Army, 
and  the  two  first  opened  were  at  Toronto  and 
Quebec  in  March,  1864.  To  encourage  candi- 
dates to  apply  for  admission  to  these  schools  a 
bonus  of  $50  was  granted  each  successful  Cadet 
(as  they  were  called)  for  first  and  second  class 
certificates.  The  conditions  of  admission  were 
very  easy;  a  candiilate  was  required  to  be  a 
British  subject  resident  in  Canada,  and  it  was 
not  even  necessary  to  be  connected  with  the 
Militia.  A  Cadet  on  joining  the  school  was 
sworn  in  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
during  the  period  of  his  pupilage  he  was  under 
military  law.  The  schools  were  established  for 
the  mere  mechanical  instruction  in  the  minutiae  of 
drill,  discipline  and  interior  economy,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Militia  to  be  officered  by  those  who 
would  be  capable  of  instructing  in  drill. 

These  schools  became  so  popular  and  candi- 
dates became  so  numerous  that  in  the  year  1865 
four  more  schools  were  established,  one  each  at 
Montreal,  Kingston,  Hamilton  and  London. 
Schools  at  St.  John  and  Halifax  in  connection 
with  the  regular  Army  were  established  in  1869, 
and,  up  to  the  year  1870,  5,000  Cadets  passed 
through  these  schools,  and  6,285  "P  to  March, 
1872.  By  this  means  the  Militia  were  officered 
by  those  who  had  received  practical  instruction 
at  a  school  under  Army  officers.  On  the  with- 
drawal from  Canada  (except  Halifax)  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  in  1870,  these  schools  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Militia  was  left  without  any  practi- 
cal instructors.     By  an  amendment  to  the  Militia 
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Act,  authority  was  given  to  raise  and  maintain  a 
Permanent  Force,  and  effect  given  to  the  Act  by 
a  Militia  General  Order,  dated  October  20th, 
187 1,  by  which  two  Batteries  were  organized, 
known  as  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  Batteries,  Canadian 
Artillery,  and  stationed  at  Kingston  and  Quebec 
respectively,  as  practical  Schools  of  Gunnery  for 
the  training  of  all  ranks  of  the  Artillery,  as  well  as 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 
warlike  stores  and  suchlike  service.  They  were 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  many  respects, 
like  Army  schools.  But  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
were  without  any  such  Permanent  schools.  To 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  these 
two  arms  of  the  Service,  military  schools  were 
established  at  various  points  under  the  Officer 
Commanding  the  District  as  Commandant,  with 
his  Brigade  Major  as  Adjutant.  The  instruction 
received  was  much  inferior  to  that  given  at  the 
schools  under  Army  officers  and  Army  instructors, 
and  in  consequence  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
cause  of  a  falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  Militia 
Corps.  As  even  these  schools  did  not  turn  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  with  certificates,  a 
scheme  was  devised  of  examining  officers  for  their 
fitness  betore  what  was  called  a  "  Volunteer 
Board."  This  last  device  consisted  merely  of  a 
candidate  appearing  before  two  or  three  officers, 
very  often  of  the  same  corps,  appointed  as  a 
"  Volunteer  Board "  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
asked  a  few  questions  of  a  general  character,  with 
the  result  that  there  were  few  failures  to  pass 
and  but  little  military  knowledge  amongst  those 
who  were  successful. 

In  1874  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  the 
military  and  defensive  forces  of  Canada  were 
found  to  be  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  by  the  Imperial  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  Army  officers  serving  in  Canada. 
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After  mature  deliberation  based  un  exhaustive 
reports,  the  Govurniuunt  uf  tlio  tlity,  the  Hon- 
ourublu  Aluxundcr  Mackenzie  beinf;  Preniirr, 
decided  tu  establish  a  Military  C()lle(;e,  in  thu 
words  of  the  Act  :  "  Vnr  the  purpose  of  imparting; 
a  conipletu  education  in  all  branches  of  military 
tactics,  fortification,  engineering  and  general 
scientific  knowledge  in  subjects  connected  with, 
and  necessary  to,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
military  profession  and  for  qualifying  oflicers  for 
command  and  for  staff  appointments."  The 
model  selected  was  that  of  West  Point  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  was  considered  more  desir- 
able and  economical  in  a  country  like  Canada, 
with  limited  resources,  to  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion upon  what  would  practically  be  a  staff  college 
as  well  as  a  college  for  the  Cavalry,  Artillery, 
Engineers  and  Infantry. 

The  College,  or  as  it  is  now  known,  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada,  was  established  at 
Kingston  and  opened  on  June  ist,  1S76,  with  18 
Cadets.  The  perioj  of  instruction  was  formerly 
four  years,  but  has  lately  been  reduced  to  three 
years.  Entrance  as  Cadets  is  obtained  by  open 
competition  among  British  subjects  residing  in 
Canada,  held  annually  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  District  in  which  the  candidate  resides. 
There  are  from  24  to  30  vacancies  each  year,  as 
it  is  intended  to  maintain  the  establishment  at 
from  90  to  loo  Cadets  who  are  during  their 
period  of  pupilage  subject  to  the  Army  Act,  the 
Queen's  Regulations,  the  Militia  Act,  and  such 
other  Rules  and  Regulations  as  Her  Majesty's 
troops  are  subject  to.  Each  Cadet  is  required 
to  pay  annually  in  advance  a  fee  of  $100  as  a 
contribution  towards  messing  and  instruction 
during  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  fee  of  $100 
each  Cadet  is  required  to  deposit  in  advance 
$200  the  first  year,  and  $150  each  subsequent 
year,  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniform,  clothing, 
boots,  instruments,  books  and  educational  appar- 
atus as  required.  The  Imperial  authorities  grant 
annually  five  commissions  in  the  regular  Army 
to  graduates,  one  each  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
Royal  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  India 
Staff  Corps,  and  the  Militia  Regulations  provide 
that  permanent  Militia  commissions  will  be 
given  solely  to  the  graduates  of  the  Military 
College.     At   the  present  time  there  are  about 


loo  graduates  of  the  College  in  the  regular 
Army,  but  only  eight  out  of  sixty-one  officers  in 
the  Permanent  Force.  The  Militia  Department 
have  from  time  to  time  persistently  ignored  their 
own  Militia  Orders,  and  have  appointed  officers 
to  the  Fernianent  I'^orco  without  qualification  or 
fitness,  anil  solely  through  political  influence. 
For  this  reason  a  very  great  injustice  has  been 
done  Canada  in  view  of  the  enormous  outlay  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  this  College,  while 
the  Militia  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  scien- 
tifically trained  olficers.  The  Staff  of  the  College 
coujists  of  fourteen  officers,  five  of  whom  are  Army 
officers.  It  is  a  well  known  axiom  that  the  less 
training  a  force  has  the  more  highly  trained 
should  be  its  oflicers,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Military  College  was  established.  The 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Regimental  officer  may  be 
performed  without  special  training,  but  the 
higher  class  of  duties,  and  the  capacity  for 
superior  command  and  for  the  Staff,  can  only  be 
reached  through  a  long  course  of  study  and 
preparation  such  as  is  given  at  the  Military 
College. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Woolwich,  where  Cadets  are 
trained  for  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal 
Artillery,  and  Sandhurst,  where  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  officers  are  trained,  and  more  resembles 
West  Point,  in  the  United  States.  The  Cadets 
from  our  College  are  commissioned  direct  into  all 
arms  of  the  Imperial  Aruiv,  but,  as  the  greater 
number  do  not  go  into  the  Imperial  Service,  the 
course  of  instruction  is  arranged,  in  addition 
to  the  primary  objects  of  the  College,  so  as  to 
afford  a  thoroughly  practical,  scientific  and  sound 
training  in  all  departments  which  are  essential  to 
a  high  and  general  modern  education. 

The  courses  are  arranged  into  '*  Obligatory  " 
and  "Voluntary".  The  former,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  compulsory  ;  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  "  Voluntary  "  may  be  taken  up  in  addition 
to  the  "Obligatory".  In  the  "Obligatory" 
portion  every  graduate  must  qualify  in  Infantry. 
Artillery  and  Engineer  Drills,  Equitation,  Gym- 
nastics, Swordsmanship  and  Swimming,  and 
educationally  in  Mathematics  and  Mechanics, 
Practical  Geometry  (Descriptive  or  Solid  Indices 
Method),  Military  Engineering,  Engineer  Draw- 
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iiiC.  Ilyilraiilic  ICnginoerinpf,  Doai^n  (iiiil  Kxt'cii- 
tion  of  Slrui;liircs,  ICstiiiMtiiit;,  ArtilUry  l  I'lifDry 
and  CotiHtriictioii),  Milit.ity  AiliiiitiiMtratiun,  Law, 
Stratcny  and  Tactics,  Surviving  and  Military 
Topoj^rapliy,  Ruconnainsancc,  I'rcncli,  Freehand 
Drawinj;,  l*aintini»,  Physics,  Cluniistry  (Organic 
and  I n-()rj{iinic),  Geology  and  Mincralojjy.  Thu 
"Voluntary"  portion  is  practically  a  hi(,'luT 
courso  in  the  sann;  suhjucts.  The  Civil  Llnjjinecr 
course  is  cutnpletu  and  thorou(,'h  in  all  branches. 
Architecture  forms  a  separate  subject.  The 
Course  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  such  as  to 
lead  towards  I-lectric;d  I'lnjjincerinj,',  Mi'tt^orolo- 
tjical  work   and   other  departnicnts  of  applied 


atcH  from  Universities,  and  the  Collcj^o  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surjjeons  (or  Ontario  recojni/es  f,'railu- 
atcs  as  University  graduates,  by  exemption  from 
matricnliition  examination,  for  thu  study  of 
Medicine. 

livery  graduate  receives  a  diploma,  and  if  not 
sel»!cted  for  an  Army  commission  is  (^a/ettci! 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Militia.  The  diploma  of 
f,Maduation  (piaiilies  for  any  Militia  Staff  appoint- 
ment in  (Canada,  and  for  appointment  to  the  I'er* 
maiuiit  I'orce,  as  well  as  to  other  Militia  Corps. 
A  Hoard  of  N'isitors  of  Hve  members,  of  whom 
three  shall  Ix;  iiirmlxrs  of  the  Militia  Staff,  13 
appointed  annually  by  the  Governor-General-in- 
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science.  The  "  Oblij^atory  '  course  of  surveying 
includes  what  is  laid  down  as  necessary  for 
the  Profession  of  Domini(jn  Land  Survejor  and 
Provincial  Land  Surveyor.  The  "  Voluntary  " 
course  comprises  the  higlier  subjects  required  for 
the  degree  of  Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor, 
Hydrographic  Surveyor,  etc. 

Graduates  of  tlic  Collcj^e  are  entitled  to  go  up 
for  examination  as  Dominion  Land  Surveyor?  or 
Provincial  Land  Surveyors  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec after  one  year's  service  in  the  field.  The 
Law  Societies  of  Ontario  and  the  North-West 
Territories  admit  gracluates  for  the  study  of  Law 
and  call  to  the  Bar  on  the  same  footing  as  gradu- 


Council,  to  make  an  independent  inspection  and 
report  it  to  the  Minister  of  Militia.  In  the 
North-West  Rebellion  of  1885  out  of  eighty-two 
graduates  of  the  College  no  less  than  thirty 
served  in  the  field,  of  whom  eight  held  Staff 
appointments. 

But  the  College  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
sole  avenue  for  commissions  in  the  Militia. 
There  are  over  3,000  oiTicers  connected  with 
Militia  Corps,  and  to  enable  these  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  drill,  discipline,  etc.,  Permanent 
Schools  for  Cavalry  and  Infantry  were  established 
in  18S3  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Artillery 
Schools.     The  Cavalry  School  was  established  at 
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yufhcc  ill  iNN.j  lull  tirtiisfcrri'ii  to  TortHito  in 
liSt)  J,  iiiul  Iiifiititry  SchiH)lH  wuru  cslabliHluil  at 
Tomiito,  St.  J  tiiu  ami  I'nilL'rictDii.  TIhsu 
HchoiilH  weiu  ur^Miii/cil  iiiiilcr  authority  uf  a 
Militia  KciuTal  ordiT,  dated  Ducuiiilxr  ut,  iNHj, 
iHHiicd  in  arcordaiico  with  an  uiiifiidiiiL'iit  to  the 
Mihtia  Act  p.issfd  (hiiin^;  the  pn-vimn  Srssioii. 
In  1HM5  an  additional  S(  liool  was  LstihliMlud  ill 
Wiuiiipf>»  aa  a  Moniiti-d  Infantry  School,  but  was 
subst'cpiciitiy  anial^ aiiiatcd  will),  and  foriiid  part 
of,  the  Cavalry  School  t'orps,  or,  as  it  is  now 
known,  the  Koyal  Canadian  Dra^joons.  An  addi- 
tional Infantry  School  was  established  at  Loiiiloii 
in  18H7.  The  total  strcii^jth  of  all  tlnsu  I't  rina- 
neiit  Schools  la  865,  all  ranks,  with  juj  horses. 
The  ririnanent  Schools  are  known  as  Royal 
Schools  of  Instruction  and  are  made  up  of  pur- 
tiianL'utly  appointidoniccrs,  and  men  unlisted  for 
throe  years  continuous  service.  Oflicers,  non- 
commissioned ofTicers  and  men  of  Militia  Corps 
are  attached  to  these  schools  for  instruction. 
Allofticirsin  Militia  Corps,  other  th.m  I'lTiiianeiil 
Corps,  are  in  the  fust  instance  appointed  provis- 
ionally, when  they  are  sent  to  the  School  of  their 
arniof  the  Service,  and  iffpialilied  withcirldicates 
f^raiited,  they  are  conlirmed  and  commissioned. 
While  at  the  School  "attaihcd"  for  Instruction, 
an  officer  receives  one  dollar  per  day  pay,  and  a 
non-commissioned  oflicer  or  man  fifty  cents  per 
day,  with  quarters,  rations,  etc. 

The  courses  are  dividcil  into  what  are  called 
"  Short  Course,"  "Special  Course,"  and  "  Lonj^t 
Course."  The  Short  Course  lasts  three  months 
and  is  restricted  to  ten  ollicers  and  twenty  noii- 
comniissionod  officers  and  men  at  each  School. 
A  Special  Course  is  for  officers  only,  after  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  seven  days  at  a  Permanent 
School,  and  as  soon  after  as  the  oflicer  desires 
he  may  take  his  examination  as  for  a  Short 
Course.  The  Loiifj  Course  for  C'avalry  and 
Infantry  lasts  six  months  and  f(jr  the  Artillery 
nine  months;  tliree  months  of  this  period  for 
officers  is  spent  at  Kingston,  attending  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Military  Collej,'e  in  Elementary 
Surveying,  Elementary  Tactics,  Elementary 
Military  Administration,  Elementary  Engineer- 
ing, and  Elementary  Reconnaissance.  The 
"  Short "  and  "  Long "  Courses  are  open  to 
all  ranks.     The  certificates  issued  consist  of  two 


grnden,  "  ;\  "  for  officers  anil  "  H  *  for  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  and  arc  of  two 
classe^4--Ist  class  for  those  who  obtain  seventy 
\wt  cent,  uf  the  whole  number  of  m.irks,  and  not 
less  than  flfty  per  cent,  in  any  onu  subject ;  and 
second  class  for  those  who  obtain  fifty  per  cent, 
and  not  less  than  thirty-tiireeand-a-third  per 
ciiit.  in  any  one  su!)je(  t.  A  first  class  grade 
"  .\"  certificate  as  well  as  a  certificate  ol  cqnita* 
tion  is  recjuireil  to  b»!  hihl  by  I'icld  Officers  ami 
A'ljutants,  and  a  second  class  grade  "  A  "  (pialiliis 
up  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  The  Syll.ibiis  com- 
prises drill  and  exercises,  discipline,  interior 
economy  and  Regimental  duties. 

The  Militi.i  Dtrpartiiunt,  with  a  view  to  encour- 
age drill  among  students  in  Universities,  Colleges, 
Normal    and   High   Schools,   supply    arms  and 
accoutrements   to   Companies  of  not   less  than 
forty  each,  composed  of  the  pupils  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.     An  Instructor  is   supplied   from 
the    Permanent    Force  for  a  month  each  year 
for  instruct i(uial   purposes.     No    uniform   is  re- 
(piired  to  be  worn  by  the  pupils,  but  they  may 
wear  a   distinctive    uniform    if  they   so  desire. 
In    the    Province    of    Ontario    more    extended 
regulations    prevail.      Companies,  each    of  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  young  men   over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  authorized  to  be  formed  in  the 
High   Schools   or   Collegiate    Institutes.     Rifles 
with  bayonets  and  scabbards,  waist   belts  with 
ball  bags  and  bayonet  frogs  are  supplied.     The 
members  of  every  Company  must  provide  them- 
selves with  a  uniform  forage  cap  ;  the  rest  of  the 
uniform    being    optional.       The     drill    consists 
of  certain  selected  sections  of  the  Infantry  Drill, 
and  the    Instructor  must  be  a  regular  member 
of  the  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute  Staff 
who   holds    a   certificate   obtained    at  a  School 
of    Instruction.     Each    Company    is    inspected 
annually  by  an  officer  detailed  by  the  Minister 
of  Militia,  and  if  such  inspection  and  examina- 
tion    have     been     satisfactory,    the     Education 
Department    of  Ontario   pays  the    sum    of  $50 
for  the  current  year   to  the  Hoard  of  Trustees 
ctiiicerned. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  mentioned  College, 
the  Permanent  Schools  of  Instruction  maintained 
by  Ciovernment  and  the  drill  companies  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  there  are  a  number  of  Asso- 
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ciations  organized  and  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tions   from     their     members.      The    Canadian 
Military  Institute,  Toronto,  was  organized  in  1890 
and  has  u  handsome  and  commodious  building 
on  University  Avenue,  which  contains  the  largest 
military    library   in   Canada.     In   this  institute 
lectures  are  delivered  from  time  to  time  o<\  mili- 
tary   suDJecls,    which    are    published    annually 
in  the   Transactions  of  the  Institute.     By  this 
means  and  as  a  military  club,  it  has  done  much 
to  promote  efficiency  in    the    Militia.      There 
is  also   a    Military   Institute  in   Montreal   c\nd 
a  Garrison  Clul«  v.\  Quebec,  which  do  something 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Militii.  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Canadian  ^    .itary  Institute, 
by  maintaining    a    military    centre   for    Militia 
officers.     They  do  not,  however,  publish  their 
Transactions.     The  Royal  Military  College  Tlub 
of  Canada  at  Kingston  is  composed  of  those  who 
have   been   at   the   College  as  Cadets.     It   has 
done  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduates  in  the 
way  of  procuring  concessions  from  Governments, 
for   Dominion    Lai^d   Surveyors   and   Provincial 
Land  Surveyors,  and  in  placing  graduates  of  the 
College  on  the   same  footing  as  graduates  from 
Universities  for  the  study  of  Meilicine,  Surveying 
and   Law.      As   there  are   about   one   hundred 
officers  in  the  Army  from  the   Military  College, 
one  of  the  number  (Captain  J.   T.   Lang)   having 
had  a  cm  g.  conferred  upon  him,  and  two  others 
having  been  created  members  of  the  d.s.o.,  the 
Proceedings   they   publish  annually,  after   their 
yearly  meeting  and  dinner,  contain  full  informa- 
tion  concerning   mem  )erL   in    all   parts   of  the 
world,  as  well  as  paper  5  on  military  exped'tions, 
campaigns,  etc.,  in  which  some  of  the   members 
may  hi    "^  been  engaged. 

The  I'leld  Officers'  Association  of  Ca"  ida  has 
been  successfully  organize:!  ioi:  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling ufficersofrank  and  experience  to  b-irjj  before 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  the  '  /cneral  Officer  Com- 
mandiiig,  and  tlie  Departn  ent  of  Militia,  matters 
on  which  there  is  a  con'ciisns  of  opinion  in  the 
Militia  as  expressed  by  t  lis  Association.  It  also 
enables  the  Minister  of  Militia,  the  General 
Officer  Commanding,  or  the  Department  of 
Militia,  to  cl>'ain  from  this  Association  their 
collective  opinion  on  any  subject.  The  want  of 
si'ch  an  Association  has  been  felt  for  a  very  long 


time,  as  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  officers  on  many  subjects  which  were 
under  consideration  at  Headquarters,  or  which 
officers  wished  to  bring  before  the  Minister  of 
Militia  in  a  collective  way.  At  the  time  of 
formation  of  this  Association  certain  military 
affairs  were  so  disorganized,  and  had  reached 
such  a  low  ebb,  that  the  more  efficient  officers 
felt  the  necessity  cf  organizing  in  order  to 
promote  some  reforms  in  the  Militia.  Since 
that  time  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  Major- 
General  E.  T.  II.   Hutton,   c.u.,  A.u.c.  to  the 


M^orGeneral  E.  T.  H.  Hutton. 

Queen,  has  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Militia.  As  this  officer  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Staff  College  and  has  had  a  varied  experience  in 
Africa,  Australia  and  elsewhere  with  Militia, 
the  Field  Officers'  Association  altered  their  con- 
stitution and  name,  so  as  to  enable  all  officers  of 
whatever  rank  to  become  members  of  "  The 
Officers'  Association  of  the  Militia  of  Canada," 
as  it  is  now  called.  The  object  of  this  latter 
Association  is,  as  given  in  its  constitution,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Militia  Force 
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of  Canada,  the  professional  knovvlcdj^e  of  its 
ofTicers,  and  the  military  efficiency  of  ail  ranks. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  is  Patron, 
and  the  lion,  the  Minister  of  Militia,  Vice- 
Patron,  with  Major-General  Ilutlon  as  President, 
and  it  is  confulently  expected  that  under  them 
the  necessity  for  the  former  Association  has 
passed  away,  and  that  the  present  one  will  be 
productive  of  lasting  benefit  to  tlio  Militia. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Artillery  Association, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1876,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Artillery  arm  of  the  Service,  and 
awards  prizes  for  competition  for  efficiency  and 
for  Gini  practice.  The  Ontario  Artillery  Associa- 
tion does  the  same  for  the  Artillery  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  in  addition  to  what  the 
Dominion  Artillery  Association  does.  Tiiere  is 
also  a  Cavalry  Association  to  promote  the 
effici::ncy  of  the  Cavalry.  Tiie  Dominion  of 
Canada  Rifle  Association  has  been  in  existence 
over  thirty-one  jears  for  improvinj;  Ritle  shooting. 
An  annual  meeting  is  held  at  Ottawa,  where  over 
$7,000  in  cash,  with  prizes  in  kind,  are  usually 
awarded  in  competition  at  their  ranges.  A  com- 
petition also  takes  place  at  the  same  time  for 
members  of  the  team  of  twenty  sent  to  Hisley, 
England,  every  year,  to  compete  in  the  National 
Rifle  Association  matches. 

In  each  Province  there  is  a  Provincial  Rifle 
Association  which  performs  uselul  work  in  the 
respective  Provinces  in  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing Rifie  shooting.  The  Dominion  Governmeiit 
contributes  to  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Artil- 
lery and  Rifle  Associations.  In  the  Garrison 
Artillery  and  Infantry  Corps  there  are  Regimental 
Rifle  Asso.'iations  which  receive  annually  from 
the  Government  some  $75  each.  This  grant 
from  the  Militia  Department  is  largely  supple- 
mented by  gifts  and  contributions  in  cash  from 
those  interested  in  the  Militia.  It  is  piesumed 
that   a   Militiaman  will  first  obtain    his  instruc- 
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tion  and  experience  in  the  Regimental  Rifle 
me';ting,  and  then  at  the  Provincial  meeting,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Dominion  mei^Mug  at  Ottawa, 
where  competitors  from  all  over  Canada  meet  in 
competition.  If  successful  at  Ottawa  he  may 
wm  a  place  on  the  Bisley  team.  Every  Militia 
Corps  receives  twelve  days'  training  annually,  all 
ranks  being  paid  according  to  rank.  City  Corps 
put  in  the  equivalent  of  this  training  at  their  own 
lleailqiiarters  in  the  evenings,  while  Rural  Corps 
concentrate  in  camps  of  exercise.  As  a  very  large 
percentage  of  each  Corps  is  composed  of  recruits 
every  year,  there  is  little  time  available  t'^  do  more 
than  elementary  instruction.  Officers  and  men 
devote  their  time  to  Squad  and  Company  Drill, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  Battalion  parailcs  before 
r(;tnrning  home.  In  some  centres,  notably  Tor- 
onto and  Halifax,  a  mcbllizat ion  of  the  City  Corps 
takes  place  once  a  year,  when  manceuvres  some- 
what under  Service  conditions  are  held. 

The  purely  military  journalism  in  Canada  is 
confined  to  the  Canadian  Military  (  .idle,  a  semi- 
monthly paper  published  at  Montreal  an<f 
Toronto.  It  is  a  journal  of  critical  comment  and 
a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  ndependent 
thought,  and  forms  a  incilinm  for  public  criticism 
of  military  affiirs.  The  weak  point  in  the  mili- 
tary education  of  otticers  in  Canada  is  the  want 
of  higher  instruction.  Officers  attending  the 
Royal  Schnols  of  Instruction  receive  but  an 
eleuuiitary  training  in  drill  and  discipline,  but 
they  are  alloLjc  ther  at  a  loss  as  to  the  application 
of  drill  to  manteuvres  in  the  field.  This  is  pain- 
fully apparent  when  officers  without  any  previous 
instruction  are  called  upon  to  command  a  mixed 
force  and  to  act  on  their  own  judgment.  The 
ridiculous  side  of  it  is  in  the  Government  sending 
certain  officers  to  England  to  receive  this 
instruction,  and  then  not  perir.itting  them  to  com- 
mand at  manceuvres.  Ihit  time  anil  the  increas- 
ing improvement  of  our  system  will  change  this. 
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Military  Incidents  and  Militia  Development. 

Tile  reconis  of  tiiti  Militia  of  Canada  date  back 
to  1627,  wiicn  the  iniiabitants  of  the  baulicn  of 
Port  Koyal  were  required  to  assist  the  soldiers  in 
garrison  if  occasion  demanded  it.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Old  Canada  the  record  of  the  Militia 
dates  back  to  1648  when  a  few  companies  were 
organized.  In  1649-5 1  there  was  a  cawp  volante of 
about  100  volunteers  patrolling  between  Three 
Rivers  and  Montreal.  One  of  the  early  military 
organizations  in  Canada  was  the  Fraternity  of 
La  Tres  Sainte  Verge  (1653)  with  a  strength  of  63 
men.  Mr.  George  Johnson,  Dominion  Statisti- 
cian and  author  of  the  valuable  little  Manual 
entitled  "  First  Things  in  Canada,"  has  compiled 
the  following  further  facts  about  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Militia. 

Early  Militia.  In  1664  the  whole  of  the  men 
in  Montreal  able  to  carry  arms  were  enrolled  as 
volunteers.  In  1665  the  Carnigan  Regiment 
came  to  Canada  and  assisted  in  developing  the 
Militia  system.  In  1674  Comte  de  Frontenac 
gave  the  Militia  a  definite  form  ;  each  parish  or 
cote  formed  a  company  to  be  brigaded  in  time  of 
war  only.  After  the  conquest  the  Militia  was 
entirely  disbanded,  but  a  kind  of  re-organization 
took  place  in  1775,  on  the  threatened  approach 
of  the  Republican  army,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  In  1812  the  Militia  was  organized  and 
equipped  and,  with  the  few  British  soldiers  then 
in  the  country,  defeated  the  United  States  armies 
at  Detroit,  Queenstf)n  Heights,  Lundy's  Lane, 
Chryslers'  Farm,  Chatcauguay,  etc.,  and  cap- 
tured General  Hull.  After  1S15  the  force  was 
practically  disbamicd. 

No  call  was  made  for  the  services  of  the 
Militia  till  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38.  On  tiiat 
occ'sion  numerous  corps  were  hurriedly  organ- 
ized and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Regulars. 
In  1855,  after  the  departure  of  most  of  the  Regu- 
lars for  the  Crimea,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  voted  the  iieces-  iry  amount 
for  the  equijnnent  and  pay  of  5,000  volunteers, 
who  were  styled  class  "  A  " — auHioritj'  being  also 
granted  to  furnish  arms  to  class  "I>,"  but  tiiese 


men  were  to  clothe  themselves  and  receive  no 
pay.  In  May,  1862,  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
passed  an  Act  for  the  increase  of  the  Militia 
with  an  expenditure  of  $250,000.  The  Trent 
affair,  which  happened  in  November,  1861, 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  British 
Provinces,  and  materially  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  volunteer  movement.  In  1863  the 
Canadian  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to  muster 
and  drill  100,000  men  during  six  days  at  50 
cents  a  day.  The  expenditure  amounted  to 
$450,000.  Military  schools  were  established  at 
the  time.  A  Commission  sat  to  discuss  military 
matters,  and  proposed  to  assemble  50,000  men 
for  28  days  every  year ;  to  enroll  a  reserve  of 
50,000  more  ;  to  divide  the  country  into  m'itary 
districts,  and  to  have  an  Armoury  in  each.  In 
1864-65  the  Legislature  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $384,000,  but  the  St.  Alban's  and  Fenian 
Raids  in  1864  caused  the  expenditure  to  leach 
$774,000.  In  1865  the  appropriation  was  $470,- 
000,  and  the  expenditure  $1,285,000.  In  1866-7 
the  appropriation  >/as  $1,1^87,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $1,700,000.  At  Confederation  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  established  a  Department 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  the  first  Minister  being 
Sir  George  E.  Cartier.  The  first  Militia  Act  of 
the  Dominion  was  passed  in  1868,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  15th  Section  of  the 
Union  Act,  1867.  In  April,  1869,  the  Imperial 
authorities  began  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Canada,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1870  the  Citadel 
of  Quebec  was  handed  over  to  the  Canadian 
authorities  and  Halifax  then  remained  the  only 
Imperial  military  station  ia  Canada. 

Canadian  Volunteers,  The  first  attempt  to  form 
a  regular  force  in  Canada  was  in  1792,  when  the 
King  authorized  the  raising  of  a  regiment  in 
each  Province  and  permitted  them  to  take  the 
title  "  Royal."  The  first  to  be  raised  was  tiie 
Royal  Nova  Scot  an  Rcgitneiit,  which  by  June, 
'iJ^Mt  was  complete.  Its  officers  were  men  of 
consider:. Mc  means  and  they  served  without  pa\ . 
They  led  the  way  in  obtaining  the  desired  dis- 
tinctive title,  a^.  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Wentwortii,  in  December,  1793,  returned  thanks 
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Jor  the  permission  to  use  the  word  '  Royal." 
About  the  same  time  a  Royal  New  Brunswick 
and  a  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  were 
raised.  In  1794  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Cana- 
dian Volunteers  was  recruited  and  officered  by 
Canadians  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  fust  Battalion  was  largely  officered 
by  French-Canadian  gentlemen.  The  Second 
Battalion  was  chiefly  officered  by  Glengarry  men. 
In  1799  Sir  John  Wentworth  informed  the 
Home  Authorities  that  the  Royal  Nova  Scotian 
Regiment  had  voluntarily  acceded  to  a  proposal 
that  they  should  serve  in  all  parts  of  British 
North  America.  As  Commander-in-Chief  in 
North  America,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
Queen's  father,  wrote  to  Major  Louis  de  Sala- 
berry,  under  date  alifax,  N  S.,  October  12th, 
1799,  as  follows : 

"  His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  make 
known  that  he  would  be  pleased  if  all  the  Pro- 
vincial regiments  would  offer  to  serve  in  all  the 
American  colonies  in  place  of  being  confined  to 
the  one  whose  name  t'.i  y  bear.  In  consequence 
of  accepting  this  offtr  .  Ii. -•  would  be  placed  on 
the  establishment  as  the  Fencibles  are  in  Eng- 
land and  as  in  Newfoundland — that  is  to  say,  the 
officers  would  rank  through  all  North  America 
the  same  as  they  do  at  present  in  their  respective 
Provinces,  and  the  Adjutants  and  Quartermasters 
would  be  sure  of  half  pay  in  case  of  reduction, 
and  the  regiments  would  be  commanded  by  offi- 
cers taken  from  the  line  who  would  be  proprietors. 
I  believe  it  is  the  inter.tion  of  forming  a  Brigade 
of  Canadians  after  the  manner  of  the  6oth  of 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  of 
North  America  would  be  Colonel,  as  the  Duke  of 
York  is  of  the  60th.  The  proposition  has  been 
made  already  to  the  Nova  Scotian  and  New 
Brunswick  Regiments  and  both  have  expressed 
in  the  most  loval  manner  their  willingness 
to  serve  wherever  His  Majesty  may  think 
proper." 

Apparently  the  causes  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  regiments  ceased  to  be  operative 
in  1802,  probably  because  in  October,  iSoi,  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  At  any  rate,  in  Aug- 
ust and  September  of  1803,  the  several  Provincial 
regiments  were  disbanded,  Governor  Wentworth 
writing  on  nth' October  that  the  men  disbanded 
of  the  Royal  Newfoundland  and  Royal  Nova 
Scotian  Regiments  were  all  quietly  dispersed 
through  the  Province.     The  Royal  New  Bruns- 


wick became  the  104th  Regiment.  Canada  did 
not  again  have  a  Regular  permanent  force  of  her 
own  till  187 1,  when  the  formation  of  "  A  "  and 
"B"  Batteries,  Royal  Canadian  Artiller)-;  the 
"  A  "  and  "  B"  Troops  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons, 
and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 
gave  the  country  the  nucleus  of  a  regular 
army. 

The  Active  Militia.  The  following  are  the  dates 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  calling 
out  in  defence  of  the  country  of  the  Canadian 
Volunteers  and  Militia  :  (i)  Anticipated  Fenian 
Raid,  when  6,000  men  were  under  arms  for  ten 
days,  April,  1870;  (2)  Manitoba  contingent  uiricr 
Colonel  Wolseley,  May,  1870,  composed  of  73,0 
men  and  afterwards  increased  to  1,000;  (3)  I"  - 
ian  Raid  (Eccles'  Hill,  etc.)  May  and  June,  1870 — 
13,488  men  with  18  guns  under  arms  for  about  ten 
days;  (4)  Fenian  Raid  into  Manitoba,  3rd  Octo- 
ber, 1871 — 942  men  for  a  few  days  :  (5)  In  antici- 
pation of  disturbance  at  the  interment  of  M. 
Guibord  (under  Imperial  Privy  Council  decision) 
in  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  at  Montreal,  No- 
vember i6th,  1875 — about  1,100  men  for  a  few 
hours;  (6)  Anticipated  riot  in  St.  John,  N.B., 
July  I2th,  1876 — 45  men  for  one  day  ;  (7)  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  disturbance,  December  31st, 
1876 — 240  men  for  two  or  three  days  ;  (8)  Quebec, 
riot  between  ship  labourers,  June  20th,  1878 — 
1,300  men  for  two  or  three  days  ;  (g)  Montreal, 
to  maintain  peace  on  12th  July,  1878 — 3,000  men 
for  a  week;  (ic)  Montreal,  riots  on  Ottawa  and 
Occidental  Railway,  August  31st,  1878 — 239  men 
for  four  days;  (11)  Anticipated  riot  at  St.  Andrew's^ 
N.B.,  January  17th,  1879 — 45  men  for  two  or 
three  days;  (12)  Quebec,  riot  of  ship  labourers, 
August  15th,  1879 — 800  men  for  three  days;  (13) 
Anticipated  riots.  Long  Point,  County  Norfolk, 
Out.,  at  prize  fight,  January  i8th,  1S80 — 71  men 
for  one  day ;  (14)  Port  Dover,  Norfolk  County, 
one  day  ;  (15)  Riot  at  Lingan  Mines',  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  miners,  March  24,  1SS3 — 100  men 
for  two  months  and  a  half;  (16)  Anticipated 
election  riot  at  Rat  Portage,  September  25th,  1883 
— 42  men  for  one  day ;  (17;  Pontiac  and  Pacific 
Railway,  near  Aylnicr,  anticipated  disturbance 
between  fanners  and  labourers,  July  28th,  1884 — 
25  nv^n  for  one  day;  (18)  Disturbance  at  Tam- 
worth,  Ont.,  railway  labourers,  October  6th,  1SS4 
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— 45  men  for  one  day ;  (19)  Anticipatc('  riots  in 
Winnipeg,  November  nth,  18S4 — ^74  men  for 
one  day;  (20)  North-West  Rebellion,  on  actual 
service,  March,  1S85 — 5,400  men  for  about  three 
months,  besides  these,  1,140  men  were  held  in 
readiness  under  canvas,  and  942  (at  different 
dates  during  the  Kebellion)  in  Barracks  in 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Prescott  and  Quebec;  (^1) 
Visit  to  Ske^  na  River,  H.C.  (from  Victoria),  for 
anticipated  Indian  troubles,  July  i6th,  1888 — C. 
Battery,  Canadian  Artillery,  for  41  days;  (2z) 
Strike  of  Italian  labourers  on  Hereford  Railway, 
September  27tl),  1888 — detachment  of  58th  Bat- 
talion and  one  troop  of  Civalry  for  seven  day;. ; 
(23)  Anticipated  riot  between  Red  River  Valley 
and  Canaiiian  Pacific  Railways,  October  31st, 
1S88— -Mounted  Infantry  School  corps  for  seven 
days;  (24)  Anticipated  riot  consequent  on  strike 
at  lumber  mills,  Hull,  P.Q.,  Sept,  15th,  i8(jr  ; 
(^5)  Suppression  of  smuggling  on  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  river,  July  7th,  1892 — detachment  of 
"  B  '  Battery,  Canadian  Artillery  for  20  days 
on  revenue  cutter  Constance  ;  (26)  Similar  errand 
at  same  place,  August  9th,  1892 — Sergeant  and 
four  men  "B"  Battery,  Canadian  Artillery, 
until  October,  1892 ;  (zj)  Anticipated  riot  of 
sailors  and  fishermen  r't  Souris,  P.E.I.,  19th 
August,  1S93--P.  E.  Island  Battery  Garrison 
Artillery  for  a  few  hours;  (28)  Disturbance  be- 
tween ruiepayers  and  County  officials  in  Town- 
ship of  Lowe,  VA,}.,  20th  November,  1895 — 113 
officers  and  men  for  a  few  days. 

Dominion  Artilloy  Association.  The  first  gen- 
eral meeting  was  held  in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings at  Ottawa,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1876.  This  meeting  was  the  result  of  several 
others  held  at  important  centres  where  the 
objects  of  the  Association  were  explained  and 
members  enrolled.  Its  aim  is  the  development 
of  gunnery  skill  and  the  dissemination  of  artillery 
knowledge  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  first 
President  was  Major-General  Sir  Selby  Smyth, 
who  was  followed  by  Major-General  Luard  in 
1&80,  Lieut. -Colonel  Oswald  in  1885,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Macdonald  in  1888,  General  Sir  Fred. 
Middleton  in  1890,  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  A.  Stev- 
enson in  1891,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  K.  Arm- 
strong in  1893,  Lieut-Colonel  A.  Curren  in 
1892,  and    Lieut. -Colonel  E.  G.  Prior  in  1894. 


The  Governors  General  in  succession  have  been 
patrons.  Lord  Dufferin  presented  medals  for 
firing  competitions.  The  Marquess  of  Lome  was 
the  first  to  present  prizes  for  general  proficiency. 
These  have  been  continued  by  his  successors. 
The  Association  has  sent  four  teams  to  England 
to  compete  in  the  National  Artillery  Association 
competitions  at  Shoeburyncss.  The  first  team 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Oswald,  who 
gave  $1,000  towards  the  e.xpenses.  The  first 
team  went  in  1881,  the  second  in  1883,  the  third 
in  1886,  and  the  fourth  in  1896.  The  Associa- 
tion offered  prizes  for  the  best  essay  written  by 
ofiicers  of  the  Militia  on  military  subjects.  The 
first  prize,  a  medal  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  was  won  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Monti- 
zambert. 

Imperial  Officers  in  Canada.  The  following 
list  of  Senior  General  Officers  commanding 
in  British  North  America  from  1809  to  1839  has 
been  supplieil  to  the  Editor  by  the  kindness  of  the 
British  War  Oftice  : 

General  Sir.  J.  H.  Craig,  K.n.,  Capt. -General 
and  Governor-in-Chief  from  beft)re  1809  to  Aug- 
ust, 1811. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  G.  Prevost,  Bart.,  Com. 
manderofthe  Forces,  from  September,  i8ir,  to 
May,  181 5. 

Lieut. -General  SirG.  Drummond,  k.c.h.,  from 
June,  1815,  to  February,  1816. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  C.  Slierbrooke,  G.c.B., 
Capt. -General  and  Governor-in-Chief,  from 
March,  1816,  to  April,  1818. 

General,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  k.g.,  Capt.- 
General  and  Governor-in-Chief,  from  May,  1818, 
to  October,  1819. 

Lieut. -General,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  g.c.b., 
Capt. -General  and  Governor-in-Chief,  from  Nov- 
ember, 1819,  to  August,  1828. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  James  Kempt,  o.c.n.,  g.c.h., 
Capt. -General  and  Governor-in-Chief,  from 
September,  1828,  10  July,  1830. 

Lieut. -General  Lord  Aylmer,  Capt. -General 
and  Governor-in-Chief,  from  August,  1830,  to 
November,  183'?. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Colborne,  v.<  .a.,  ecu. 
(Lord  Seaton),  no  title  at  first  but  finally  became 
Governor-General  and  Ccmmander  of  the  Forces, 
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from     Decombtir,     1835,    to     Scptemlxr,     1H39. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  K.  1).  Jackson,  K.c.u., 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  from  October,  1839, 
to  1846. 

The  following  list  of  General  Officers  Com- 
manding in  Hritish  North  America  since  1846 
has  boon  approved  as  correct  by  the  Imperial 
War  Office  : 

1846.  Lieut. -General  Earl  Cathcart,  K.c.u. 

1848.  Liout. -General  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 

G.C.H.,    K.C.H. 

1850.  Lieut. -General  William  Rowan,  c.n. 

1856.  Major-Goneral  G.  Home-IIome. 

1857.  Lieut. -General  Sir  William  Eyre,  K.c.n. 
i860.  Liout. -General    Sir     William    Eenwick 

Williams,  K.A.,  k.c.u. 

1865.  Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Michel,  K.c.u. 


1868.  Lieut. -General  SirC.  A.  Windham,  K.c.u. 
1871.  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.    Hustings  Doyio, 

K.C.M.G. 

1875.  Lieut. -General  Sir  William  O'Grady 
llaly,  K.C.K. 

1878,  General  Sir  P.  L.  Mcl)ouf,'all,  k.c.m.g. 

1883.  Liout. -General  Lonl  Alexander  Russell, 
c.u. 

1888.  Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Ross,  k.c.h. 

1S93.  Lieut. -General  A.  G,  Montgomery- 
Moore. 

l8(j8.  Liout. -General  Lord  William  l'.  I'.. 
Seymour. 

The  Imperial  Olficers  in  command  of  the  Cana- 
dian Militia,  since  1863,  as  furnished  by  tiie 
Dominion  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
have  been  as  follows  : 


Hank  in  the 
British  Army. 

Colonel Colonel 


Uunk  ill  thu 
Militia  of  Canada 


Date  o{  Order  in  Council. 

ist  October,  1868 Sir  Patrick  L.  McDougaH,  k.c.m.g.. 

5th  May,  i86(j P.Robertson-Ross Liotit.-Colonel...  " 

nth  September,  1874 Sir  Edward  Selby  Si.nyth  Major-General...  Major-General. 

26th  March,  1880 R.  G.  A.  Luard  

23rd  May,  1884 Sir  F.  D.  Middlotou,  c  B.,  k.c.Ni.c. Colonel " 

27th  September,  1890 I.  J.  C.  Herbert,  c.u "       " 

2nd  October,  1895 W.  J.  Gascoigne  Major-General...  " 

i8th  August,  1898 E.  T.  H.  Huttoii.c.B Colonel  

The    Fenian    Raids   and   Official   Documents.  The    Commander-in-Chief   rcgtets   that    he  is 

L  Copy  of  orders  relating  to  the  I'^orce  called  out      compelled,  as    a  measure  of  precaution,  to  call 
for  Frontier  service  on  the  8th  March,  1866:  for  the  active  services  of  so  largo  a  number  of 


"His  E.\cellency  the  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  directs  that  the  following 
ment'oned  corps  be  called  out  for  service,  that 


the  volunteer  force.  This  step  does  not  result 
from  the  existence  of  a  war  between  our  Sover- 
eign  and   any    foreign     State.       It   is   rendered 


I 


.r.B.,  G.c.n. 
lly  became 
the  Forces, 


the  said    corps    be    immediately  assembled    and  necessary  in  the   performance  of  the  duty  which 

billeted  at  their  respective  headqtiarters,  there  to  has  devolved  on  the  Government  of  making  pio- 

await  such  orders  for  their  movement  as  may  be  vision  for  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of 

directed  by  tiie  Commander-in-Chief.      And  His  the   inhabitants    of    the    Province    against    the 

Excellency  further  directs    that  the  said  volun-  threatened  piratical  attacks  of  lawless  men,  who 

teer  force  shall,  during  the  time  it  remains  on  use  the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  power  for  the 

active  service,  be  })laced  umier  the  command  of  ptirpose  of  openly  oigani;jing  enterprises  airainst 

His  Excellency  Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Michel,  the   sovenign    rights    of    otir    Queen    and    the 

Commander  of  H.M.  P'orccs  in  North  America,  security   of  her   subjects.     The  Coinmander-iu- 

and   that    it    shall    be    subject    to   the   Queen's  Chief  relies  witli  coulidence  on  the  loyal  spirit  of 

Regulations   ami    Orders   for   the   army,   to  the  Canadians  to  moot   this  extraordinary   state  of 

rules  and  articles  of  war,  to  the  Acts  for  punishing  facts,  and  feels    asstned    that,  if  necessary,  the 

mtitiny  and  desertion,  and  to  all  other  laws  now  entire  population    of  the    Province  would   come 

applicable  to  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  this  Prov-  forward  to  resist  any  invasion  of  ttie  country, 

ince,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Acts  respecting  The  Commaiuler-in-Chief  knows  that  it  is  not 

the  volunteer  Militia.  necessary   to   address   any   observations   to   the 
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officers  and  men  now  called  out  for  active  service 
on  the  importance  of  strict  attention  to  their 
military  duties,  and  he  is  convinced  that,  sliould 
tlie  tlnenls  of  attack  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
Canadian  volunteers  of  the  present  day  will, 
with  God's  bli.ssiny;,  meet  with  as  much  success 
in  repelling  such  a  criminal  and  wanton  outra^^e 
af;ainst  humanity  and  civilization,  as  was  f^iven 
to  their  ancestors  whether  they  were  called 
upon  to  roll  back  from  their  territories  the  tide 
of  legitimate  war,  or  to  repulse  the  attacks  of 
lawless  invaders." 

II.  Toronto,  28th  March,  1866.  ".Major-General 
Napier,  c.n.,  Commanding  ist  Military  District, 
U.C,  cannot  permit  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  of  the  Volunteer  Militia 
just  relieved  from  active  service  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  expressing  to  them  his  very  great 
satisfaction  at  their  pood  conduct  when  on  duty, 
which  he  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  Major-General  feels  confident  that, 
should  the  services  of  the  Volunteers  be  again 
required,  they  will  not  fail  to  rally  under  their 
colours  for  the  defence  of  their  Queen  and 
country,  and  he  assures  them  that  he  will  be 
jiroud  to  have  them,  once  more,  under  his  imme- 
diate command." 

III.  E.xtracts  from  Report  by  Major-General 
Lindsay.  "In  Marcli  and  June  the  volunteer  force 
was  suddenly  called  out  for  active  service,  on 
account  of  threatened  Fenian  invasions.  These 
calls  were  obeyed  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
enrolled  men  literally  sprang  to  arms  on  their 
services  being  required  by  their  country.  The 
latter  emergency  took  place  at  a  period  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  force 
were  exposed  to  much  inconvenience  and  per- 
sonal loss.  They  cheerfully  left  their  agricultural 
and  commercial  pursuits,  and  at  once  responded 
to  the  demand  of  duty  to  the  State. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  volunteer  force 
has  been  excellent.  There  have  been  very  few 
court-martialled  for  so  large  a  force,  and,  v.her- 
ever  they  have  been  I  have  reason  to  believe 
thev  have  secured  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been 
stationed.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  volunteer 
force  have  pruved  themselves   loynl  and  enthus- 


iastic in  the  defence  of  their  country.  They 
have  shown  the  obedience  so  necessary  in  sol- 
diers. They  have  exhibited  fortitude  and  cheer- 
fulness in  the  discomfort  and  difficulties  of  camp 
life,  outpost  duty,  patrolling,  etc.,  and  I  cannot 
doul)t  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  met 
an  enemy  in  the  field,  they  would  have  proved 
their  training  as  soldiers,  and  done  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  country." 

IV.  Extract  from  Report  of  Colonel  Peacocke, 
commanding  No.  i  Column  : 

"  I  resolved  on  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
force  at  Port  Colborne.  .  .  .  With  this  object  in 
view  I  selected  Stevensville  as  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, and  having  explained  to  Captain  Akers, 
K.i:.,  what  my  object  was  ...  I  des[)atched  that 
officer  to  communicate  with  the  officer  command- 
ing at  Port  Colborne,  to  make  him  conversant 
with  my  views,  and  to  order  him  to  meet  me  at 
Stevensville  between  10  and  11  a.m.  next  morn- 
ing, informing  him  that  I  should  start  at  six 
o'clock." 

Extract  from  Lieut. -Colonel  Booker's  Report : 
"  In  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  Colonel  Peacocke  through  Captain  Akers, 
R.i:.,  I  proceeded  by  train  to  Ridgeway  station 
...  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel 
Peacocke  at  Stevensville  at  9  to  g.30  a.m.  At  a 
little  before  8  a.m.  we  were  feeling  our  way  upon 
the  Stevensville  road  when  our  advanced  guard 
felt  the  enemy.  At  this  moment  (9.30  a.m.)  I 
received  a  telegram  informing  me  that  Colonel 
Peacocke  could  not  leave  Chippewa  before  seven 
o'clock  instead  of  5  a.m.,  the  hour  named  by 
Captain  Akers  on  his  behalf.' 

Extract  from  Cajitain  Akers'  Report  : 
"  Colonel  Peacocke  was  to  move  on  Stevens- 
ville so  as  to  arrive  there  about  9.30  a.m.  The 
Port  Colborne  f(jrce  to  move  along  the  railway 
to  Ridgjway,  .  .  .  and  march  from  thence  to 
meet  Col.  Peacocke  at  Stevensville,  at  the  above 
hour.  Having  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
railway  bridge  at  Ridgeway  had  been  repaired 
and  that  the  line  to  (Fort)  Erie  was  open,  I 
arranged  a  somewhat  different  plan  of  attack, 
subject,   of  course,   to    Colonel    Peacocke's   ap- 

Extract  from  Report  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Dennis: 
"After   due    consideration    between    Captain 
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Akers,  Lieut. -Coloiicl  IJookcr  and  inysdf,  a  cur- 
tain course  was  decided,  arranj^iiig  for  an  attack 
in  concert  on  that  nioriiinft,  and  Colonel  Pea- 
cocke  was  telejjraphed  ac(X)rdinf»ly.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan  Captain  Aktrs  and  myself 
embarked  on  the  Tug  about  4  a.m." 

Louis  Rlel,  )'-ader  of  the  Manitoba  Rebellion  of 
1870,  and  of  the  insurrection  in  the  North-West 
Territories  in  1885,  was  born  at  St.  Boniface, 
Manitoba,  2jrd  October,  184.4.  He  was  the  son 
of  the   1.       Louis  Kiel,  in  his  life-time  a  popular 


Louis  Rid. 

leader  amonj;  the  Half-breeds  of  Red  River,  of 
which  country  he  was  a  native,  by  Marguerite 
Boucher,  a  Half-brccd  woman.  Hispfrandfatlier 
was  Jean  Haptiste  Riel,  a  native  of  Bcrthier, 
Province  of  Quebec.  Upon  completing  his 
education  at  llie  Seminary  of  Montreal  he 
returned  to  Red  River,  and,  in  October,  1869, 
became  the  Secretary  of  the  Comitc  1^ ational  dcs 
Metis,  an  organization  formed  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  natives  to  resist  the  establishment 
of  Canadian  authority  in  the  Territories,  whii  h 


had  thc.i  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Dominion. 
On  the  I^(h  of  December  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provisional  Government  established  at 
I''ort  Garry,  and  so  remained  until  the  arrival  of 
the  E.xiJcditionar)'  I'orcc  umler  Colonel  Wolseley 
in  August,  1870,  when  he  escaped  liom  the 
country.  A  reward  of  $5,000  was  offered  by  the 
Oiitario  Government  for  his  apprehension  because 
of  his  share  in  the  execution  of  Thomas  Scott,  a 
native  of  Ontario,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  so-called  Provisional  Government. 
In  October,  1873,  he  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Provencher, 
Man.,  but  was  never  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  At 
the  ensuing  general  election  in  January,  1874,  he 
was  again  returneil.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented himself  and  subscribed  to  the  oaths.  He 
was  expelled  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  i(nh  April,  but  was  again  returned  by  accla- 
mation, 3rd  September,  1874.  On  the  15th 
October  following  a  warrant  of  outlawry  was 
issued  against  him  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  of  Manitoba.  He  subsequently  appeared 
again  in  1884  amongst  the  Half-breeds  of  the 
Saskatchewan  District,  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritt)ries,  and  this  resulted  in  the  breaking  out  of 
another  rebellion  under  his  leadership.  It,  how- 
ever, ended  in  disaster  to  hnnself,  and  was  put 
down  by  the  Volunteers  under  General  Middleton. 
After  the  capture  of  Batoche,  Riel  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Regina,  where  he  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason-felony  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  was  executed  on  November  i6th, 
18S5,  despite  a  strenuous  agitation  in  P'rench- 
Canada  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

Field-Marshal  Garnet  Joseph,  Lord  Wolseley, 

K.r.,      (i.i'.H.,      G.C.M.G.,      D.C.I..,      LL.I).,      SOU      of 

Major  G.  J.  Wolseley  of  the  25th  Regiment  of 
I'oot,  was  born  at  Golden  Bridge  House,  near 
Dublin,  June  4th,  1833,  and  educated  at  a  private 
school.  He  entered  the  Army  as  Ensign  in 
March,  1852  ;  became  Captain  in  January,  1855  ; 
Major  of  the  90th  Foot  in  Match,  1858  ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colniiel  in  the  army  in  April,  1859;  and 
Colonel  in  June,  1865.  At  the  Siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol  he  was  severely  wounded  and  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  the  fifth-class  of  the 
Turkish  Order  of  Medjidieh.     In  i860  he  served 
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oil  iho  staff  of  the  ^)ii;irtenuiiiter-Goneriil 
throuj,'lK)ut  tlio  Chinese  War,  for  which  he 
received  a  tncilal  and  two  clasps.  He  was 
apjxjinted  Dcpiity-niiartermasti  r-CJcneral  in 
Canada  in  Octobir,  1867,  commanded  tlie 
expedition  to  the  Red  Kiver,  and  was  nominated 
a  Knif,'lit  Commanded  of  tlie  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  in  1870.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
commamied  in  the  Ashantee  Campaign,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  King  at  Coomassie, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  was  given  tlie 
thanks  of  Parliament  anil  a  grant  of  £"^5,000  for 
his  "courage,  energy  and  perseverance."  He 
was  also  created  a  K.c.n.  Sir  Garnet  Wclseley 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  sent  to  Egypt  in  1882.  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Arabi  Pasha  at  Tel-el-Keher  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  was  gazetted  on 
November  Jotii,  Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  and 
Wolseley  in  the  County  of  Stafford.  For  his 
services  in  Egypt  the  Khediv(;,  Tewtik  Pasha, 
also  gave  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Osmanieh. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General  in  1S82, 
and  was  made  an  Hon.  D.c.L.  of  Oxford  and  ll.d. 
of  Cambridge.  In  June,  lS8j,  the  University  of 
Dublin  also  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  1SS4-S5  he  was  Commaiuler-in-Chief  in  the 
Soudan,  and  conducted  the  operations  under- 
taken for  the  relief  of  Gordon  and  Khartoum. 
For  his  services  in  this  most  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous enterjirise  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Housesof  Parliament,  was  made  a  K.r.,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Viscount.  He  retired,  in  1890, 
from  the  post  uf  Adjutant-General,  and  was 
sncceedeil  by  Sir  Kedvers  UuUer  on  being 
appointed  Commander-iii-(  hief  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland.  In  June,  l8(j.},  he  was  appointed  a 
I'ield-Marshal  in  the  Ami}-.  Lord  Wolseley  is  the 
author  of  "  Narrative  of  the  War  with  China  in 
1S60";  "The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  for  Field 
Service,"  1S69,  2nd  edition  1871,  new  edition 
1SS2;  "The  System  of  Field  Manoeuvres  best 
adapted  for  enabling  our  Troops  to  meet  a  Con- 
tinental Army,"  printed  in  "  Essa\-s  written  for 
the  Wellington  Prize,"  187.J  ;  "  I'rance  as  a 
Military  Power,  in  1870  and  187S,"  in  tiie  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Januai\-,  1S78,  In  1894  he 
published  an  important  biography  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborougii.     He  became  Commander-in-Chief 


of  the  British  Army  in  succession  to  11.  K.  H.thc 
Duke  of  Cambriilge  on  November  ist,  1895. 
The  Saturday  Rcvicisf  of  (jth  November,  1895, 
summarized  the  character  of  Lord  Wolseley  as 
follows : 

"Just  as  the  late  Admiral  Hornby  was  said 
to  have  been  the  ablest  Admiral  in  the  liritish 
navy  since  Nelson,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Lord 
Wolseley  tliat  he  is  tiie  aidest  Command .-r  the 
British  army  has  had  since  Wellington.  This 
comparison  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
there  is  any  likeness  between  the  qualities  and 
powers  of  the  two  generals.  On  the  contrary, 
no  two  men  coulil  be  more  dissimilar.  And  yet 
we  believe  that  Loni  Wolseley  suits  these  latter 
days,  tiiat  arc  scientific  and  utilitarian  in  spirit, 
almost  as  well  as  Wellington  suited  the  forces 
of  reaction.  The  characteristic  of  the  new 
Commander-in-Ciiief  is  high  intelligence,  and 
in  the  reforms  instituted  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  most  of  which  are  due  to  his  initiative, 
he  has  shown  that  he  takes  his  profession  ser- 
iously, and  realizis  that  in  war,  of  all  trades, 
everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  utility.  He 
has,  besides,  all  sorts  of  incidental  qualities  and 
graces  that  are  not  without  their  value.  He 
is  frank  and  of  ready  access,  good-humoured  and 
good-natured,  as  an  Irishman  should  be,  a  loyal 
friend,  with  sneh  generosity  in  him  that  many 
of  the  highest  officers  in  the  Army  owe  their 
advancement  to  his  appreciation.  But  neverthe- 
less, it  is  his  intellect  that  has  given  him  his 
present  position.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  soldier, 
save  Henry  Brackenbury,  of  whom  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  he  would  have  made  his 
way  to  tilt;  front  in  any  profession  that  he  might 
have  chosen,  by  sheer  force  of  clear  mental 
vision  and  promptitude  of  decision.  He  is  not 
a  gtjod  talker  ;  but  ask  him,  for  inistance,  why 
he  chose  the  Nile  route  instead  oftheSnakim- 
Berber  route  in  his  Nile  ex()edition,  and  he 
will  marshal  reason  after  reason  with  a  mingled 
quickness  and  subordinating  care  that  have 
their  own  eloquence."' 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Dobson  Middleton, 

K.c.M.c..,c.n.,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
on  November  4,  1825,  the  son  of  Major-General 
Charles  Middleton,  and  was  educated  at  Sand- 
hurst. According  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette  of  Februa-,'  9th,  1895,  General  Middleton 
had  set  ,  ».  great  deal  of  active  service  before 
he  came  to  Canada.  He  was  first  gazetted  to  the 
58th  Regiment,  in  December,  1842.  Early 
in   1S44  he   einl)arke(l  for   Sydney,    New   South 
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Walos,  whence  his  and  anotliur  coinpiiny  wore 
siMit  tu  Norfolk  Island,  then  the  puniil  i$uttluincnt 
of  Australia,  and  containing  i.joo  convicts. 
Middleton  arrivcil  in  time  to  render  si;,'n.d  service 
in  the  suppression  of  a  mutiny.  In  1S46  tlie 
5iStl»  was  sunt  to  New  Zealand,  where  tiie  Miiori 
war  was  in  progress.  At  once  taking  the  fielil, 
his  regiment  formed  \r.irt  of  a  force  under 
Lieut. -Colonel  Despard.  Ensign  Middleton 
was  thanked  in  Orders  for  his  conduct  in  this 
campaign.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  promotetl 
to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  yOth  Regiment.  In 
1849  the  cjGth  was  ordered  to  India. 

In  1852  he  obtained  his  company  by  purchase, 
antl  in  1854  the  g6th  was  ordered  home,  but 
Cajjtain  Middleton,  having  passed  in  surveying, 
and  possessing  some  knowledge  of  Hindustani, 
resolved  to  remain  in  India.  Exchanging  first 
into  the  70th,  he  never  joined  it,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  obtait^ing  an  exchange  into  the 
29th.  Whilst  on  leave,  the  Sonthal  rebellion 
being  on,  he  was  given  the  command  of  fifty 
sowars,  constituting  the  body-guard  of  the  Nawab 
of  Moorshedabad.  He  found  them  utterly  cow- 
ardly and  inefficient.  After  a  number  of  exciting 
incidents  in  this  campaign  he  joined  the  29th 
and  was  in  Hurmah  when  the  .Mutiny  broke  out. 
After  a  time  a  wing  of  the  29th,  and  with  it 
Middleton,  proceeded  to  Barrackporc,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  back  to  Burmah.  Middle- 
ton,  anxious  to  share  in  the  fighting,  strove 
without  success  to  obtain  leave  to  re  nain  behind. 
At  Rangoon,  the  Major  commanding,  seeing 
Middleton  dull  and  indisposed  for  society,  gave 
him  leave  for  a  month  to  go  up  the  river  and 
recuperate.  Here  he  saw  his  chance  and  sei;;ed 
it.  Two  steamers  were  starting,  one  for  up 
the  river,  the  other  for  Calcutta.  Miildleton 
secretly  got  on  board  the  Calcutta  steimer.  On 
reaching  his  destination  he  hurried  up  country 
to  join  his  brother,  whose  battery  was  with 
Franks'  column  in  the  Jaunpore  district.  As  he 
could  speak  Hindustani,  Franks  appointed  him 
provost-marshal  to  his  force.  On  the  ftillowing 
day,  as  he  showed  great  activity  in  carrying 
orders  in  action.  General  Franks  appointed  him 
orderly  officer.  In  this  capacity  he  served  with 
the  column  in  the  various  ai'tions  which  it 
fought   on    its    march    to    Lucknow.      On    the 


occasion  of  an  attack  made  with  some  cavalry 
and  two  guns  on  Fort  Daohra,  situated  three 
miles  off  the  road,  the  enemy  were  at  first  driven 
into  the  fort,  abandoning  a  six-pounder  gun  just 
outside  the  gate,  which  was  strongly  barricaded. 
Captain  Middleton,  Lieutenant  McLcod  Innes, 
Bengal  Engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Strange,  r.a,, 
ran  up  to  blow  the  gate  in  with  this  gun,  but  the 
latter  was  not  powerful  enough.  Innes  was 
wounded  and  the  gallant  trio  had  to  retreat,  the 
rebels  being  left  in  possession. 

On  arriving  at  Lucknow,  Captain  Middleton 
was  appointed  extra  A.D.c.  to  Brigadier-General 
Lugard,  and  took  part  in  the  operations  vvhicli 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  being  always 
in  the  front.  Joining  the  party  which  stormed 
the  Moulvie's  house,  he,  after  the  fight  was  over, 
ascended  a  minaret  in  order  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  city.  When  he  got  to  the  top  he  heard  a 
shot  whistle  past  his  ear.  Looking  round  he 
saw  that  it  proceeded  from  behind  a  screen  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  He  had  no  weapon  with  him 
save  an  unloaded  revolver,  but  fearlessly  ha  ran 
round  the  screen  and  against  a  native,  who  tried 
to  draw  a  large  knife.  Grappling  each  other, 
there  ensued  a  fierce  wrestling  match,  of  which 
the  prize  was  life.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
they  approached  the  edge  of  an  unguarded  plat- 
form, sixty  I'eet  from  the  ground,  and  it  seemed 
that  in  another  second  Middleton  and  his  adver- 
sary would  fall  over  together.  But  by  a  vigourous 
effort  the  strong,  square-built  Englishman  hurled 
his  opponent  over  the  edge,  without  being 
dragged  with  him.  General  Lugard,  in  his 
despatch,  spoke  of  Middleton  as  "one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  intelligent  officers  whom  I  have 
ever  had  under  me ;  he  accompanied  the  advance 
in  every  attack."  After  the  capture  of  Lucknow 
the  division  was  sent  against  Koer  Singh,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Azimgurh  on  the  way.  Captain 
Middleton  accompanied  tiie  General  as  deputy 
ju(ige-advoc:\'.e  a:ul  A.D.c.  In  the  operations 
which  ensued  he  was  as  usual  well  to  the  front. 
In  a  iigiit  on  the  nth  of  April  his  horse,  having 
run  away  with  him,  charged  right  through  the 
enemy,  the  rider,  strange  to  say,  escaping  un- 
harmed. On  the  15th  April,  after  the  enemy  had 
betn  dcieated  at  Azimgurh,  some  cavalry  and  a 
half-battery  of  Horse  Artillery  were  sent  in  pur- 
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suit.  Midillctoii  \v;i!!  alluwcd  to  accompany  tliia 
force,  ami  pcrforiiiL-cl  two  acts  for  which  ho  was 
nfterwanis  rccoiniuciidcd  by  rnMicral  Lii^ard  for 
tijc  Victoria  Cross,  but  Lord  Clydu  dccidiil  tliat 
as  Middlcton  was  on  tlic  personal  staff  liu  was 
debarred  from  recuivinp  the  honour. 

At  the  concUisiou  of  tlic  Mutiny,  Mitldlcton, 
after  havinfj  been  appointed  Uri^jade-Major,  and 
havinp  received  his  medal  with  clasp  and  been 
mcntioni'd  five  times  in  despatches,  was  sent 
home.  In  M.irch,iS6(),  he  was  appointed  A.n.c.  to 
Major-General    Franklin,    commanding;   the    In- 


Lieul.General  Sir  Fred.  Middletuii. 

fantry  brif,'ade  at  Gibraltar.  On  General  I'rank- 
lin's  death  in  August,  18G1,  he  was  appointed 
A.D.c.  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Bates,  commanding 
a  brigade  at  Malta.  This  appointment  Major 
Middlcton  resigned  in  January,  iSGj,  proceeding 
to  Hythe,  where  he  obtained  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. A  short  spell  of  regimental  duty  ensued. 
In  February,  i.'^r)5,  he  went  to  the  Staff  College, 
passing  out  at  the  end  of  1S66  and  rejoining 
his  regiment  in  Canada.  I'rom  May,  iSfj.S,  to 
November  in  the  same  year  he  was  employed  on 


the  miliary  survey.  On  the  iilh  of  November 
hu  was  ap|)ointed  town  major  of  London,  Canada 
West,  but  at  theeiid  ofseven  wi-eks  heri-ceivcd  in- 
formation that  hi!  ha«l  been  promoted  to  a  sub- 
stantivu  majority  uii  half-pay.  On  reaching  Mon- 
treal, Major  Middlcton  f(jund  that  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-Geni-ral  was  going  hoinu  on  leave,  and 
he  was  appointed,  acting,  to  his  place.  A  few 
weeks  later  Colonel  Wolseley,  thu  n.y.M.c;.,  also 
going  on  leave,  M'ddleton  was  appt)inted  to 
officiate  for  him  during  his  absence.  On  Colonel 
Wolseley's  return  in  April,  Lieut. -Colonel  Mid- 
dlcton— he  had  obtained  his  promotion  by 
seniority  in  March — was  appointed  officiating 
D.A.y.M.o.,  which  appointment  ht;  held  muil 
September,  when  he  reverted  to  temporary  half- 
pay,  and  soon  after  proceetLd  to  England. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1S70,  he  was  appointed 
superintending  officer  of  garrison  instruction. 

I'our  jcars  later,  having  inaugurateil  the 
new  system,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  tin;  Royal  Military  Co!le;.;e  at  Saml- 
hurst.  On  ist  January  he  became  Commandant 
and  Secretary  at  the  K.  M.  College.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  years  tenure  of  office  Colonel 
Middlcton — he  had  become  f(dl  Colonel  4th 
July,  1R75 — was  granted  an  extension  of  time. 
In  1881  he  was  created  c.H.  On  ist  July,  1H84, 
he  quitted  the  R.  M.  College,  having  be(;n 
selected  to  command  tlie  Militia  of  Canada, 
with  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Here  he  commanded  tiie  volimteer 
force  in  person  during  the  North-West  Rebellion 
of  1885;  received  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  and  a  grant  of  $.;o,ooo;  and  was 
created  a  K.C.M.G.  General  Middlcton  retired 
from  the  Canadian  conmiand  in  iSyo  and  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  died  in  January,  1895, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  Canadians  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  North-West  and  by 
very  many  others.  The  Toronto  Mail  of  January 
28,  iSq5,  reviewed  his  career  in  Canada  as 
follows  : 

"  To  all  whom  he  led  on  that  expedition, 
officers  and  men  alike,  he  endeared  himself  by 
his  soldierly  qualities.  Though  well  advanced  in 
years,  he  did  not  spare  himself,  and  exposed  him- 
self to  the  same  hardships  as  the  men  in  the 
ranks.     It  was  a  bad  time  of  the  year   to  take 
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the  field,  especially  such  :i  fu-ld  ;is  that  covered 
by  the  uperutioiia  of  the  troops — ;i  tliihly  settlod 
stretch  of  open  country,  far  retnovi-d  from  the 
base  of  operations,  with  ^rcat  distaiues  to  Ix; 
inarched  over  thron^h  cold  and  slusli,  to  find 
bodies  of  guerillas  and  sharpshooters  who  consti- 
tuted the  enemy.  That  arduous  campaign  ruined 
many  a  stroiifj  constitution,  and,  doubtless 
shortene<|  the  General's  days,  as  it  did  that  of 
not  a  few  who  served  umler  him.  Heforu  the 
enemy,  Sir  Fred,  did  not  study  his  own  easi;. 
He  was  brave  as  ho  was  hardy.  If  he  was 
unspiirinp  of  himself,  he  was  not  so  of  his  men. 
He  put  down  the  rebellion  with  the  least  expend- 
iture of  human  life.  In  the  hands  of  a  less 
skilled  and  considerate  coinmaiitier  the  work  of 
repression  mi|4ht  have  cost  a  ^reat  deal  of  blocxi- 
shed  on  both  sides,  Hut  Middleton's  object  was 
to  stamp  out  the  trouble  with  as  little  loss  of  life 
as  possible.  He  certainly  took  fjuod  care  of  his 
men.  He  remembered  that  they  were  not  sea- 
soned veterans.  For  this  he  deserves  the  more 
credit,  as  he  was  one  hims(;l(.  Having  been 
soldiering  since  1X42,  he  mij;ht  have  made  the 
mistake  some  other  Generals  have  made  in  expect- 
ing raw  troops  to  behave  like  regulars.  But 
Middleton  will  be  held  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  his  men  for  his  caution  un  their  behalf. 
Nor  will  he  be  forgotten  by  the  country  as  a 
whole,  to  which  he  rendered  a  great  service. 
He  was  every  inch  a  soldier." 


Sir  Fred.  Middleton's  Address  to  Canadians. 

On  August  2ist,  181JO,  the  following  farewell 
Address  to  the  people  of  Canada  was  issued  by 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Fred.  Miilillet(jn,  k.c.m.g., 
C.H.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
command  of  the  Militia: 

"  To  be  silent  nnder  unmerited  censure  is  often 
the  part  of  a  soldier,  and  hud  I  merely  been 
charged  with  indiscretion,  or  with  having  over- 
stepped my  powers  as  a  commander  in  the  field, 
I  might  have  chosen  to  retire  without  saxiiig  any- 
thing in  my  defence,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  justice 
anil  generosity  of  the  Canadian  people  to  balance 
my  general  sei vices  against  a  single  error  of 
judgment.  But  the  bitterest  of  my  assailants, 
and  the  organs  of  their  party  in  the  press,  have 
not  stopped  here.  I  owe  it  to  my  companions- in- 
arms, and  to  all  Canadians,  at  parting,  to  show 
that  the  Canadian  Militia  has  imt  beiii  com- 
manded by  dishonour. 

An  indictment,  comprising  four  charges  (7'i(lc 
page  I,  Report  of  Select  Committee),  was  brought 


against  me  by  Mr.  James  Lister,  M.P.,  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Hou5o  of  Commons.  Besides 
the  instructions  to  Mi.  H.iyter  Keed  to  confiscate 
Bieinuer's  furs  aiicl  to  appropriate  a  few  of  them 
ut  Battleford,  r  was  charged  (a)  with  the  appro- 
priation of  furs  at  Jiatoche,  (b)  with  the  appro- 
priation of  horses,  (c)  with  having  licensed  the 
appropriation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bedson  of  a 
pool  table  anil  horses  taken  fioin  the  settlers  at 
Batoclie.  The  case  of  Bremiier's  furs,  Mr.  Lister 
s.iid,  '  was  not  an  isolated  transaction,  but  one  of 
a  series.'  The  infirence  to  be  drawn  from  the 
series  taken  coUeelively  plainly  was,  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  systematic  plundering  or  licensing 
plunder.  Not  a  particle  of  evidence  has  been 
given  in  support  of  any  of  the  list  three  counts, 
which  are  absolutely  false.  I  never  touched  or 
saw  any  furs  at  Batoche,  and  the  only  horse 
I  took  was  one  to  carry  me  during  the  campaign, 
and  which  was  ;ifterwards  handed  over  to  the 
Government  auctioneer  at  Winnipeg.  As  regards 
the  billiard  table,  from  co])ies  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  lately  come  across  I  am  enabled  to  state 
that  the  Minister  of  Militia  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  me  (which  I  have  not  kept)  about  the  troops 
looting,  and  in  answer  thereto  I  telegraphed  as 
follosvs : 

'  Camp  Fort  I'ilt,  June  24,  1885. 

The  troops  were  not  at  St.  Laurent  or  Duck 
Lake.  1  find  that  a  billiard  table  was  taken  out 
of  Ciabriel  Dumoiit's  house  before  it  was  burned, 
and  one  was  taken  at  Batoche.  They  are  both 
at  Prince  Albert,  and  i^rtainly  no  woman's 
clothes  were  taken.  The  litile  property  at 
Batoche  was  the  property  of  undeniable  rebels, 
who  had  just  been  shooting  down  our  men,  and, 
according  to  the  usage  of  war,  might  fiirly  be 
taken  by  the  soldiers.  The  Half-breed  women 
and  Indian  women  with  their  children  were 
admirably  treatnl — not  a  thing  was  taken  from 
them  and  when  they  moved  up  on  the  plain  the 
soldiers  helped  thein  to  pack  their  goods  and 
tents  ami  to  bring  them  up.  I  issued  an  order 
forbidding  plundering  on  the  march,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  obeyed.  My 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field 
permits  me  to  say  that  in  this  matter  my  troops 
liave  behaved  exceptionally  well,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  superior  class  and  education 
as  compared  with  other  armies.' 

I  must  then  have  received  another  telegram 
from  the  Minister  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
these  tables,  as  I  find  that  on  June,  29th,  1885,  I 
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sent  him  the  following  telegram  from  Fort  Pitt: 
'  As  regards  the  tables,  considering  the  way  the 
white  settlers  and  friendly  breeds'  houses  and 
property  have  been  treated  by  the  rebels,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  judicious,  but  I  will  carry 
out  your  wishes  if  you  still  desire  it.'  Subse- 
quently I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Minister, 
dated  Ottawa,  30th  June,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurred:  'About  the  tables,  do  as 
you  think  best.' 

I  found  on  enquiry  that  one  of  these  tables 
had  been  used  to  assist  in  rendering  bullet-proof 
the  bulwarks  of  the  steamer  Norlhcote,  which 
took  part  in  the  advance  on  Batoclie,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  took  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter,  which  passed  out  of  my  mind.  Mr. 
Lister's  last  three  charges  were  struck  out  by 
the  Committee  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  no  authority  given  to  investigate  them,  but, 
HS  thev'  had  been  formally  preferred,  received  and 
printed  by  the  Committee,  I  was  surely  entitled 
to  a  verdict  on  them,  and  on  the  general  charge 
of  plundering  and  licensing  plundering,  which 
they  were  brought  forward  to  support.  As  to 
the  charge  of  licensing  plundering,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  issued  strict  orders  against  plunder- 
ing on  the  march,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
cite  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Monsigneur  Grandin,  Bishop  of  St.  Albert,  to 
me,  dated  July  30th,  1885  : 

*  1  was  heart-broken  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery,  but  I  ought  to  say  that,  if  on  the  one 
hand  I  saw  that  which  always  shows  itself  after 
war,  I  was  rejoiced  by  hearing  what  one  rarely 
hears  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  heard, 
and  frequently,  the  conquered  praise  the  gener- 
osity of  their  conqueror.  To  hear  the  priest 
praise  your  moderation  in  victory,  praise  the 
officers  in  general,  speak  of  your  kindness  in 
relieving  the  starving  conquered,  did  not  sur- 
prise, but  I  have  heard  the  people  in  general.  1 
tender  you  special  tlianks,  General,  because,  at 
the  tntreaty  of  good  Father  Moulin,  you  spared 
the  Church  of  St.  Antoine  and  the  missionaries' 
house,  although  these  buildings  were  an  obstacle 
to  you  in  battle.  You  have.  General,  by  yielding 
to  the  entreaty  of  that  good  little  missionary, 
rendered  a  true  service  to  the  colony,'  etc. 

This  will  show  the  general  spirit  in  which  I 
acted,  and  how  far  I  was  from  any  disposition  to 
license  plunder.     I  did  not  know  what  amount  of 


furs  Bremner  had,  nor  did  I  ever  see  them.  I 
fully  believed  then  that  Bremner  was  a  rebel. 
He  had  been  in  the  camp  of  Poundmaker,  who 
was  in  arms  against  t^,  and  he  only  came  in 
after  I  had  made  Poundmaker  a  prisoner.  He 
was  recognized  as  having  been  present  at  Cut 
Knife,  and  he  was  also  found  in  possession  of 
the  rifle  of  a  slain  mounted  policeman.  I  fully 
believed  then  that  his  property,  as  that  of  a  rebel 
in  arms,  was  forfeit,  and  that  I  was  warranted  in 
afterwards  giving  effect  to  the  forfeiture.  That 
the  property  of  rebels  was  forfeit  was  certainly 
the  rule  which  practically  prevailed  in  India  in 
1857,  when  I  served  against  the  mutineers  and 
rebels.  Subsequently,  as  stated  officially  by  Cap- 
tain G.  H.  Young,  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Bremner's  claim  for  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  furs  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Rebellion  Losses,  who  held  that  he 
(Bremner)  'was  a  party  to,  and  responsible  for, 
his  own  losses,  or  in  other  words  that  he  was  a 
rebel,'  and  this  decision  was  arrived  at  bj'  a 
Royal  Commission  which  took  evidence  at  the 
time  and  on  the  spot. 

It  seems  that  my  impression  as  to  the  extent 
of  my  powers  was  wrong,  and  of  course  I  regret 
now  that  I  exercised  it  as  I  did,  but  the  impres- 
sion must  have  been  strengthened,  not  only 
by  the  telegram  already  referred  to,  authorizing 
me  to  do  as  I  liked  about  the  captured  billiard- 
tables,  and  by  the  fact  that  my  idea,  given 
in  the  other  telegram,  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
soldiers  to  any  property  found  in  Batoche  was 
not  controverted  from  Ottawa,  but  also  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Minister  of  Militia,  dated 
June  12,  1885,  in  which  he  says :  '  I  should 
like  you  to  bring  back  some  souvenirs  of  your 
campaign  for  Sir  John,  Sir  Hector  and  myself — 
leave  to  you  to  select  whatever  you  consider 
of  interest.'  This  request  may  have  been 
meant  to  refer  and,  from  what  the  Minister 
of  Militia  told  me  the  other  day,  probably 
did  refer,  to  souvenirs  to  be  purchased,  or  received 
as  gifts  by  me,  but  I  certainly  took  it  at  the  time 
to  relate  to  anything  caotured  from  the  rebels. 
In  my  answer  I  stated  that  I  would  do  my  best, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  forgot  it,  and  did  not 
comply  with  the  request.  The  confiscation 
of  Bremner's  furs  was  made  with  the  concurrence 
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if  not  by  the  advice,  of  Mr.  Hayter  Reed,  who 
was  lent  to  me  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dewd- 
ney  as  a  Government  official  to  assist  me 
in  my  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  Half-breeds, 
and  who  carried  out  the  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  some  few  of  the  furs  to  himself 
and  other  officers. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  sanc- 
tioned the  disposal  of  a  few  furs  as  mementos 
for  myself  and  the  officers  of  my  staff.  As  to  my 
own  share  I  never  received  it,  asked  for  it,  or 
thought  about  it  afterwards.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee considered  the  confiscation  of  the  furs 
unwarrantable  and  illegal,  and  added  that  I  ad- 
mitted that  I  had  recently  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  legally  justifiable.  I  did  admit 
that,  on  considering  the  matter  lately,  I  supposed 
really  and  legally  I  had  not  the  power  to  con- 
fiscate the  furs,  but,  after  all,  whethe.  I  had 
the  power  to  confiscate  them  legally  or  not, 
I  was  obliged  to  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  and  if  I  had  not  afterwards 
formally  pronounced  them  confiscated  they 
would  have  still  remained,  as  they  did,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mounted  Police,  that  is,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government — minus  the  few  I  had 
allowed  to  be  taken  as  mementos. 

As  regards  the  furs  themselves,  I  may  point 
out  that  their  amount  and  fate  seem  wrapped 
in  mystery.  Bremner's  own  statement  to  the 
Claims  Commission  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
made  to  go  to  Poundmaker's  camp,  April  14, 1885, 
and  that  the  Indians  took  possession  of  his  furs, 
which  were  then  worth  $4,374 — which  valuation 
is  derided  in  the  North-West  Territories,  When 
he  left  Poundmaker's  camp  to  go  to  Battleford 
he  was  allowed  to  take  his  furs,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  many  bales  or  packs  he  had  then. 
It  was,  he  said,  over  ten  and  nearer  twenty  bales. 
Doubtless  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  Indians  took  some  of  the  furs,  and  after  the 
furs  arrived  at  Battleford  a  quantity  were  taken 
by  the  people  about  before  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  Mounted  Police  for  security,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  were 
really  given  into  iheir  charge.  Before  the  Select 
Committee  it  was  proved  that  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  furs  in  charge  were  packed  up  as 
mementos  for  the  officers,  that  I  myself  never 


received  any  of  them,  and  that  the  remaining 
seven-eighths  disappeared,  and  yet  it  has  been 
alleged,  in  part  of  the  press  of  this  country, 
that  I  had  personally  appropriated  $5,000  worth 
of  furs  belonging  to  Bremner. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  some  furs,  vhi-h 
Mr.   Devlin,  of  Ottawa,  took  from  me  as  ^art 
payment  for  dressing  other  furs,  etc.,  were  pait 
of  Bremner's  lot.     Of  course  they  were  not,  and 
could  not  have  been.     They  were  not  even  of  the 
same  kind   iiS  those  of  Bremner,  said  to  have 
been  packed  up  at   Battleford.     They  were  part 
of  some  skins  that  had  been  given  to  me  in  the 
North-West  and  some  that  I  bought  myself.     An 
attempt  was  made  to  connect  me  personajly  with 
these  furs  by  the  statement  that  I  went  to  look 
at  them  at  Battleford  on  my  way  home,  that  I 
complained  that  the  best  had  not  been  put  up  for 
me,  and  gave  a  further  order  for  a  large  saddle- 
box  to  be  filled  with  them  for  me.     This  is  all 
false,  and  its  falsehood  is  attested  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Dawson,  Smith  (D  School)  and  Graselt, 
two  of  whom  were  with  me  during  the  whole  day 
on  which  this  is  said  to  have  occurred.    Mr.  Ron- 
ald Macdonald,  who  made  the  statement,  had  to 
admit,  under  cross-examination,  that  this  state- 
ment was  not  based  on  his  own  knowledge.   This 
Macdonald  v/as  the  only  witness  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  charge  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  not  a  trustworthy  witness,  for  he  de- 
clared {vide  page  g  of  the  Report;  that  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  whereas  it  came  out  (vide 
page  44  of  the  Report)  that  he  had  been  appointed 
agent   for   the   prosecution   of  claims  for  losses 
incurred  by  liremner  in  the  rebellion,  and  that  he 
was  to  receive  five    per  cent,  on   the  amount 
recovered  ;     moreover,    according    to    his    own 
account,  he  was  implicated  in  the  disposal  of  the 
furs.     It  will  be  found  that  there  are  other  pre- 
varications and  inconsistencies  in  his  evidence 
calculated  to  cast  doubt  on  its  credibility. 

The  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  furs  had 
been  lost,  and  its  contents  had  to  be  supplied 
from  memory.  I  did  not  see  it  at  all,  and  I  pos- 
itively deny  that  any  injunction  of  secrecy  was 
inserted  by  my  directions.  Neither  did  I  know 
to  whom  the  order  was  addressed,  but  I  naturally 
must  have  thought  it  was  addressed  to  the  officer 
of  the  Mounted   Police  at  Battleford,  who  had 
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been  ordered  by  me  to  take  charge  of  the  furs, 
and  who  was  really  the  person  answerable  for 
their  safe  custody,  and  not  the  quarter-master 
sergeant,  who  was  only  a  subordinate.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  never  had  the  furs,  I  never 
saw  them  and  I  never  enquired  after  or  thought 
of  them  after  leaving  Fort  Pitt.  I  dismissed  the 
whole  matter  from  my  mind,  and  have  since  had 
great  difficulty  in  recalling  it.  How  could  a 
man,  occupied  as  I  was  then,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion and  excitement  of  wnr,  recollect  accurately 
eveiy  small  matter  that  was  brought  before  his 
notice  ?  Furthermore,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
I  have  employed  agents  to  destroy  the  evidence 
against  me.  This  is  a  wicked  invention.  I  have 
no  agents  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  destroy. 
I  have  already  protested  against  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  when  tendering 
my  resignation.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not 
a  court  of  justice,  but  a  political  assembly  in 
which  party  necessarily  prevails,  and  if  my  char- 
acter were  at  stake  I  should  prefer  a  different 
tribunal.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  bitterest 
attacks  on  me  have  proceeded  from  that  party, 
and  from  most  of  the  organs  of  that  party,  which 
protested  against  Kiel's  execution  and  courted 
the  Rielite  vote. 

By  those  who  demanded  my  dismissal  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  appointment  ought  not  to  be 
held  by  an  Imperial  officer,  and  that  there  are 
Canadians  ready  to  fill  my  place.  I  hope  there 
are,  but  surely  this  change  might  be  effected 
without  a  political  attempt  being  made  to  injure 
me,  an  attempt  which  I  am  sure  no  true  Canadian 
would  sanction  or  encourage,  even  to  gain  the 
appointment  for  himself.  A  false  impression 
appears  to  have  been  created  in  some  minds  by 
my  retention  of  [office  for  two  months  after  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  as  though  I  had  clung 
to  the  position  until  forced  to  retire.  I  felt  that 
an  immediate  resignation  would  look  like  a 
consciousness  of  wrong-doing  on  my  part,  and 
that  I  had  better,  as  it  were,  challenge  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  on  my  conduct  by 
continuing  to  do  my  duty.  My  position  was  a 
difficult  one,  but,  certainly,  after  what  had 
happened,  retention  of  office  had  no  place  in  my 
mind. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  want  to  right 


myself  before  leaving  the  country.  It  is  with 
pain  that  I  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of 
having  failed  to  do  justice  to  my  companions-in- 
arms in  not  having  recommended  any  of  them 
for  promotion  and  honours,  such  as  I  myself 
received.  Now,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  of  Militia 
will  himself  help  to  clear  me  from  such  an 
unmerited  charge.  In  reality  I  almost  exceeded 
military  official  etiquette  in  my  anxiety  to  obtain 
rewards  for  those  who  had  so  ably  and  gallantly 
helped  me  to  obtain  my  own,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show.  In  my  despatches  concerning  the  action 
at  Fish  Creek  and  the  taking  of  Batoche,  I 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  tho 
names  of  those  officers  who,  by  their  rank, 
appointment,  command  and  conduct,  in  my 
opinion,  best  deserved  it.  In  my  final  report  of  the 
whole  campaign  I  again  brought  these  officers  to 
notice  in  the  following  terms : 

'  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the 
conduct  of  all  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men, 
engaged  in  this  short  campaign,  but,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  name  everyone  in  a  despatch,  I 
must,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  confine 
myself  to  bringing  to  your  notice  the  names  of 
those  who  from  their  rank,  appointment  or  special 
service  are^  in  my  opinion  deserving  of  such  men- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if,  in  this 
despatch,  I  again  record  those  already  brought  to 
your  notice,  and  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for 
the  zeal  they  displayed  and  for  the  services  they 
so  cheerfully  rendered,  together  with  others  not 
before  mentioned.' 

The  despatches  were  all  printed  and  given  to 
the  public  in  The  Canada  Gazette  and  public  press. 
In  the  Imperial  service  a  Gazette  awarding 
honours  and  promotions  to  those  named  in  des- 
patches would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  further  action  by  the  General 
himself.  But  I  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Militia 
and  the  Prime  Minister  at  Riviere  du  Loup, 
shortly  after  my  return  from  the  North-West,  in 
which  I  pleaded  for  rewards  for  my  officers. 
They  decided  against  my  request  for  two  reasons, 
one  being  that  they  knew  that  only  two  or  three 
c.M.G.'s  would  be  granted,  which  would  cause 
jealousy  among  those  who  did  not  receive  them  ; 
the  other,  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  include  in 
the  list  for  honours  the  names  of  the  two  officers 
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commanding  the  French-Canadian  regiments. 
This,  I  was  given  to  understand,,  would  occasion 
trouble,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
incur.  The  recommendations  for  brevet  promo- 
tions were,  I  understood,  to  be  considered.  On 
the  i6th  December,  1885,  I  personally  submitted 
a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Militia,  in  which  I 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  which  I  had  since 
discovered,  that  a  good  many  c.m.g.'s  had  been 
given  for  services  in  the  Red  River  expedition  of 
1870,  in  which  no  fighting  or  loss  of  life  had 
taken  place.  In  this  letter  I  gave  a  list  of 
officers  with  a  recommendation  for  such  honours 
as  might  be  deemed  suitable,  together  with  the 
names  of  officers  for  brevet  promotions.  On  the 
nth  March,  1886,  I  addressed  another  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  referring  to  my  communi- 
cation of  the  i6th  December,  1885,  and  urging 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  thereon.  I 
never  received  written  official  answers  to  my 
letters,  but  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the 
Minister  on  the  subject.  After  one  of  these 
conversations  I  again,  as  late  as  April,  1887, 
personally  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Minister  in 
which  I  once  more  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  these  rewards,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  Jubilee  year  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  when  the  Government  might  deem  it 
an  auspicious  moment  to  ask  for  the  decorations 
I  begged  to  recommend,  and  to  confer  the  brevet 
promotions  also.  The  latter  would  in  some 
cases  necessitate  certain  alterations  in  the  regu- 
lations,  which  I  suggested  should  be  made.  In 
this  letter  I  ventured  to  specify  the  decorations 
and  promotions  as  follows : 

To  receive  the  c.m.g.  Major-General  Strange, 
commander  Alberta  column ;  Major-General 
Laurie,  commander  at  Base ;  Colonel  Walker 
Powell,  Adjutant-General  H.Q.  ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Otter,  commander  Battleford  column ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Van  Straubenzie,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Rod- 
dick. 

To  be  Brevet-Colonels.  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Van  Straubenzie,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Montizambert,  Lieut. -Colonel  Houghton,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Grasett,  Lieut. -Colonel  Osborne  Smith, 
c  M.G.;  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  E.  A.  Hughes  (65th 
Regiment);  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Macpherson  (Dir- 
ector of  Stores). 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels.  Major  Short,  B 
Battery,  C.A.;  Major  Dawson,  loth  R.G.;  Major 


Smith,  C  Company,  R.S.L;  Major  Boswell,  90th 
Battalion  ;  Major  Hughes,  Midland  Battalion  ; 
Major  Jarvis,  Winnipeg,  F  Battery;  Major  Boul- 
ton.  Commander  Scouts. 

To  be  Majors.  Captain  Peters,  C  Battery. 
C.A.;  Captain  Drury,  C  Battery,  C.A.;  Captain 
Swinford,  goth  Battalion;  Captain  Young,  Win- 
nipeg F  Battery ;  Captain  Wise,  a.d.c;  Captain 
Brown,  Q.O.Rifles;  Captain  Mutton,  Q.O. Rifles; 
Captain  Rutherford,  C.A. 

To  be  Captains.  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Doucet, 
A.D.C.;  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Freer,  B  Company, 
R.S.L;  Lieutenaut  J.  W.  Sears,  C  Company, 
R.S.L;  Lieutenant  Pelletier,  C.A.;  Lieutenant 
Coryell,  Scout ;  Lieutenant  Gray,  G.G.F.G.; 
Lieutenant  Ogilvie,  C.A. 

To  be  Brigade  Surgeons.  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr. 
Roddick. 

To  be  Surgeons-Major  with  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  Dr.  Orton,  Dr.  Gravely,  Dr.  Bell,  Dr. 
Strange,  Dr.  Pennefather,  Dr.  Ryerson,  Dr. 
Codd. 

To  be  Surgeons.  Dr.  Whiteford,  Dr.  Grant, 
G.G.F.G. 

In  my  letter  of  the  i6th  December,  1885,  above 
alluded  to,  among  those  recommended  for  suit- 
able honours  appeared  the  names  of  Lord  Mel- 
gund,  who  was  chief  of  my  Staff,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mackeand,  90th  Regiment  (since  de- 
ceased), and  I  added  that,  had  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams  lived,  his  name  would  also  have 
appeared  on  the  list.  At  the  request  of  the  Min- 
ister, and  to  my  great  regret,  the  recommendation 
for  the  decorations  was  struck  out,  but  I  under- 
stood that  the  recommendations  for  promotion 
would  be  favourably  considered.  I  also  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1886,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  bring- 
ing before  him  the  names  of  those  officers  of  that 
force  who  had  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation, and  whom  I  considered  deserving  of 
special  notice,  or  as  having  done  good  service. 
Their  names  are  as  follows : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Herchmerand  Major  Steele, 
deserving  of  special  notice. 

Inspector  A.  B.  Perry  and  Whyte  Fraser  did 
very  good  service  and  showed  great  zeal. 

From  the  foregoing  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
be  justly  accusdd  of  having  forgotten  or  neglected 
the  interests  of  my  old  comrades. 

Fred.  Middleton, 

Lieutenant-General. 
Ottawa,  August  12,  1890." 
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This  defence  speaks  fur  itself  and  adds  the 
force  of  alinust  absolute  conviction  to  the  feeling, 
which  so  many  had  at  the  time,  that  a  soldier  of 
General  Middleton's  known  character,  gallantry 
and  services  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  the 
petty  misconduct  with  which  he  was  charged. 
English  olhcers  seldom  commit  mean  actions 
though  they  may  do  foolish  ones,  liut  a  mistake 
is  not  necessarily  dishonourable  and  certainly 
General  Middleton's  whole  conduct  and  career 
contradict  the  idea  that  he  could  have  been 
guilty  of  an  action  of  the  latter  character.  The 
Imperial  Government  disbelieved  in  it  and  his« 
tory  will  probably  relieve  him  altogether  of  the 
ungenerous  aspersion. 

History  of  the  100th  Re8:iment.  Much  interest 
has  been  felt  in  Canada  in  recent  years  regarding 
the  proposal  to  on^e  more  give  the  First  Battalion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Leinster  Regiment  (Royal 
Canadians)  a  local  habitation  in  the  Dominion. 
The  history  of  this  Regiment  is  an  interesting 
page  in  Canadian  military  annals.  On  the  third 
of  March,  1S58,  authority  was  given  to  raise  an 
additional  regiment  for  the  Queen's  service  in 
Canada.  The  corps  was  promptly  recruited  and 
entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  British  army  as  the 
"  looth  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,"  but  subsequently,  on  the  ist  of  July, 
1881,  on  the  institution  of  the  territorial  system 
in  the  army,  the  regiment  was  linked  wilh  the 
old  icgth  Regiment,  forming  two  regular  battali- 
ons of  "  The  Leinster  Regiment."  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  then  officers  of  the  Regiment, 
the  title  of  "  Royal  Canadians  "  was  retained.  A 
memorial,  presented  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1896,  petitioned  that  the  original  title 
and  designation  be  restored  to  the  corps  and  that 
the  former  distinctive  emblems,  the  beaver  and 
the  maple  leaf,  may  be  emblazoned  on  the  regi- 
mental colours ;  also  that  a  recruiting  depot  for 
the  corps  may  be  established  in  Canada. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  was  the  direct  cause  of  its 
organization.  During  the  Crimean  War  hundreds 
of  Canadians  had  offered  their  services  to  the 
British  Government,  but  they  had  not  been 
required.  As  the  mutiny  in  India  developed, 
however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  accept  a 
regiment  from  Canada,  and  a  proclamation  was 


issued  authorizing  the  enrolment  of  the  looth. 
Recruiting  at  once  began  in  all  the  chief  centres 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  before  the  end  of 
June  the  last  draft  of  men  to  complete  the 
establishment  of  twelve  companies  of  100  men 
each  was  on  the  ocean  on  the  way  to  England. 
The  Regiment  went  through  a  more  or  less 
thorough  course  of  training  at  Quebec,  but  was 
not  regularly  organized  until  the  last  three  drafts 
reached  Shorncliffe  Camp,  where  it  remained 
for  several  months.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Fletcher,  c.m.g.,  a  veteran  ex-member  of  the 
Regiment,  told  the  Montreal  Star  on  March  21st, 
1896,  that  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to  recruit  the 
required  number  of  men  in  Canada,  and  that  the 
officers  had  to  recruit  men  in  Liverpool  to  fill  up 
the  ranks,  were  entirely  false.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  added,  the  Regiment  reached  England 
considerably  over  strength.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baron  de  Rottenburg,  an  old  army  officer,  then 
doing  service  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  Militia 
of  Upper  Canada,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  new  Regiment.  The  appointment  of  a 
senior  Major  was  left  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Regiment  in  England,  while  the  junior  Majority 
was  conferred  upon  Lieutenant  Dunn,  v.c,  a 
brave  Can  .dian,  then  retired  from  the  army  and 
living  in  Toronto,  who  had  won  reputation  and 
the  Victoria  Cross  at  the  famous  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade. 

Major  Dunn,  in  order  to  quaUfy  for  his  com- 
mission in  the  looth,  had  to  raise  200  men  for 
the  Regiment.  Six  captaincies  were  conferred 
upon  Canadians  upon  their  recruiting  eighty  men 
each,  and  six  lieutenants'  commissions  were 
offered  to  Canadians  recruiting  forty  men  each. 
Four  ensigns'  commissions  were  also  awarded  in 
Canada  to  those  passing  the  necessary  examin- 
ations,  and  the  captains  and  lieutenants  had  to 
pass  strict  examinations  besides  recruiting  the 
requisite  number  of  men.  The  other  commis- 
sions in  the  Regiment  were  distributed  among 
officers  transferred  from  existing  regiments  in  tho 
army,  some  of  them  on  promotion  for  service 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  Canadian  Cap- 
tains were  T.  Clarke,  of  Toronto;  John  Clarke, 
of  Montreal ;  Bruce,  of  London ;  McCartney,  of 
Hamilton  ;  Smythe,  of  Brockville  ;   and  Price,  of 
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Quebec.  The  lieutenants  who  left  Canada  with 
the  Regiment  were  Fletcher,  DeBellefeuille, 
Casault,  Duchesnay,  Wallis  and  Carrier.  Shortly 
after  the  Regiment  reached  Shorncliffe,  various 
officers  were  gazetted  to  the  iooth.  To  be 
Captains  without  purchase  :  Captain  and  brevet 
Major,  T.  M.  Weguelin,  56th  Foot  ;  Captain 
R.  13.  Ingram,  97th  Foot ;  Captain  P.  G.  B. 
Lake,  2nd  W.  L.  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  Henry 
Cook,  32nd  Foot ;  Lieuienant  James  Clery,  32nd 
Foot ;  Lieutenant  H.  G.  Browne,  32nd  Foot. 
To  bs  Lieutenants :  Lieutenant  G.  B.  Coulson, 
49th  Foot;  Lieutenant  J.  Lee,  i7tb  Foot; 
Lieutenant  J.  Lambe,  50th  Foot ;  Lieutenant  F. 
W.  Benwell,  33rd  Foot ;  Lieutenant  H.  L. 
Nicholls,  39th  Foot ;  Lieutenant  J.  Dooley,  17th 
Foot ;  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Bayliff,  33rd  Foot.* 

When  the  Regiment  was  enrolled  the  men 
were  served  out  with  old- fashioned  uniforms, 
including  the  queer  "  coatee,"  from  stores  which 
had  been  in  Canada  since  the  War  of  1812,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Regiment  had  got  into 
something  like  good  shape  at  Shorncliffe  that 
the  regulation  uniforms,  including  tunics  and 
shakos,  were  served  out.  Shoftly  afterwards  it 
was  inspected  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  several  times  halted  during  his 
inspection  of  the  ranks  to  express  to  his  staff  his 
admiration  of  the  splendid  physique  of  the  men. 
"  Splendid  fellows,"  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Col- 
onel) Fletcher  heard  His  Royal  Highness  say 
twice  as  he  passed  down  the  front  rank  of  his 
company.  But  the  great  day  of  all  for  the  looth 
was  Monday,  January  lOth,  1859,  when  the 
Regiment  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  its  first  stand  of  colours,  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  being  the  first  official  act  of  His 
Royal  Highness'  life.  The  event  took  place  at 
Shorncliffe,  the  parade  including  besides  the 
lOoth  a  squadron  of  the  nth  Hussars,  four 
Batteries  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a  Battalion  of 
the  Military  Train,  the  nth  Foot  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Militia.  After  the  presentation.  His 
Royal  Highness,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  addressed  the  looth  from 
the  saddle  as  follows : 

"  It   is   most   gratifying  to   me  that,   by  the 

'Editor's  Notb.     I  am  indebted  mainly  for  these  facts  to  the 
very  careful  history  of  the  Regiment  contained  in  The  Montreal 
Star  of  March  3Ist,  1896. 
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Queen's  gracious  punnission,  my  first  public  act 
smce  I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  British  army  should  be  the  pre- 
sentation of  colours  to  a  Regiment  which  is  the 
spontaneous  offering  of  the  loyal  and  spirited 
Canadian  people,  and  with  which,  at  their  desire, 
my  name  has  been  specially  associated.  The 
ceremonial  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
possesses  a  peculiar  signiHcance  and  solemnity, 
because,  in  confiding  to  you  for  the  first  time  this 
emblem  of  military  fidelity  and  valour,  I  not  only 
recognize  emphatically  your  enrolment  into  out 
national  forces,  but  celebrate  an  act  which  pro- 
claims and  strenfjtliens  the  unity  of  the  various 
parts  of  this  vast  Empire,  under  the  sway  ot  our 
common  sovereign.  Although,  owing  to  my 
youth  and  inexperience,  I  can  but  very  imper- 
fectly give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which 
this  occasion  is  calculated  to  awaken  with  refei- 
ence  to  ourselves  and  to  the  great  and  flourishing 
Province  of  Canada,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
I  shall  ever  watch  the  progress  and  achievements 
of  your  gallant  corps  with  deep  interest,  and 
that  I  heartily  wish  you  all  honour  and  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  career  on  which 
you  have  entered." 

Colonel  de  Rottenburg,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  said  :  "I  assure  Your  Royal  Highness  that 
we  are  deeply  grateful  for  this  act  on  your  part. 
The  great  Colony  in  which  this  Regiment  was 
raised,  amongst  whose  ranks  hundreds  of  its 
sons  are  serving,  will  also  feel  most  grateful  for 
the  honour  which  the  first  regiment  raised  in  a 
colony  has  received  from  Your  Royal  Highness, 
and  I  can  assure  Y^our  Royal  Highness  that,  at  the 
call  of  our  Sovereign,  Canada  would  send  ten  such 
regiments  as  this  one  in  defence  of  her  Empire 
should  such  an  eme-.gency  ever  arise  to  require 
their  ser^•iv;es."  These  colours  are  now  in  the 
Library  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa, 
whei?  they  were  deposited  with  military  honours 
at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1888, 
That  this  ceremony  and  the  raising  of  the  looth 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
in  England  at  the  time  is  evident.  The  London 
Morning  Herald  on  January  14,  1859,  saiO  edi- 
torially: "How  gratifying  must  it  be  to  those 
who  look  to  the  final  glory  of  the  Empire  that  the 
son  of  our  Queen  should  have  made  so  character- 
istic and  so  grand  an  introduction  to  his  pro- 
fession as  that  of  presenting  colours  to  a  regiment 
voluntarily  raised  in  that  territory  of  the  setting 
sun  where   we    all   have  so   many   associations 
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that  bring  back  thoughts  of  love  and  honour. 
Canada  was,  as  Oliver  said  of  Dunkirk,  the  spoil 
of  our  bow  and  spear.  From  its  first  origin 
until  the  day  on  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
described  it  as  a  province  and  not  a  coony, 
we  have  all  looked  to  Canada  as  the  mainstay 
to  British  dominion  in  the  Western  world. 
Perhaps  there  arc  not  in  any  other  of  all  the 
colonies  of  England  as  many  valued  friends 
as  Her  Majesty's  subjects  can  boast  to  have 
in  Canada.  Like  the  ancient  colonists  of  Ireland, 
the  British-Canadians  have  held  their  kingdom 
in  the  teeth  of  general  rebellion  and,  perhaps, 
may  have  been  but  sadly  recompensed ;  but,  still, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  distant  settle- 
nients  which  the  English  have  created,  Canada 
stood  and  stands  nearest  to  the  national  heart ; 
and,  if  we  believed  in  Roman  augury,  we  should 
predicate  from  the  presentation  of  colours  to  the 
looth  a  long  career  of  honour  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  We  do  not  triumph  as  against  any 
other  American  country  that  Canada  has  shown 
this  great  testimony  of  her  faith  in  the  stability 
of  British  connection,  but  we  hail  as  another 
mark  of  the  honours  achieved  in  Her  Majesty's 
reign  that  the  first  colours  delivered  to  a  regi- 
ment volunteered  from  a  distant  colony  have 
been  delivered  by  our  Sovereign's  eldest  son. 
We  cannot  but  give  exceeding  weight  to  the 
circumstance  that  such  a  contingent  as  is  nojv 
at  Shorncliffe  has  been  contributed  by  our 
great  Province  in  America  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  eldest  son  of  our  beloved  Queen." 

Since  its  organization  the  Regiment  has 
served  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Canada,  India  and 
Ireland.  The  regimental  orders  of  November 
7th,  i860,  bore  the  copy  of  a  communication 
from  the  Major-General  commanding  the  In- 
fantry brigade  at  Gibraltar.  The  General  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  clean  and  soldier- 
like appearance  of  the  iooth,and  at  its  steadiness 
at  drill.  The  order  was  signed  by  Fred.  Middle- 
ton,  A.D.c,  then  a  Major,  but  who  subsequently 
commanded  the  Canadian  Militia  during  the 
North-West  rebellion.  While  at  the  Rock  the 
Royal  Canadians  came  off  conquerors  success- 
ively in  shooting,  foot  racing,  fighting,  drilling, 
cricketing,  acting  and  rowing.  For  three  years 
after  the  lootli  was  raised  it  was  recruited  from 


Canada,  a  depot  being  csti'.blislicd  at  Toronto,  of 
which  Lieutenant  Fletcher  was  for  sometime  in 
charge.  The  depot  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  in  1863  Lieutenant  Fletcher 
and  Lieutenant  do  Bellefeuille  left  the  Regiment 
to  take  up  appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  Can- 
adian Militia — Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher  sub- 
sequently winning  the  c.m.g.  for  services  on  the 
frontier,  where  he  was  in  command  during  the 
Fenian  Raids. 

The  looth  returned  to  Canada  at  the  time  of 
the  Trent  excitement  in  1861,  and  was  quartered 
in  Montreal  for  some  time.  Before  it  left  again, 
there  being  a  prospect  of  a  period  of  long  peace, 
many  of  the  original  members  of  the  Regiment 
took  their  discharge  from  it.  While  quartered 
in  Montreal  upon  this  occasion  serious  internal 
trouble  occurred  in  the  Regiment,  and  Major  B. 
Van  Straubenzie  was  detached  from  the  8th  Foot, 
to  take  over  the  command  irum  Colonel  Cook, 
and  re-orgapize  the  Regiment,  which  he  ficcess- 
fuUy  did.  The  Major  subsequently  took  a  staff 
appointment  in  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  has 
since  become  a  familiar  figure  in  Canadian  mili- 
tary matters.  Tht  present  (1898)  agitation  for  the 
restoration  of  the  looth  to  Canada  had  its  origin 
in  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Military  Gazette  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  In  this  article  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  "the  Dominion  should  be 
willing  to  devote  more  of  her  sons  as  well  as  of 
her  means  towards  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown. 
There  are  plenty  of  lads  and  young  men  in  our 
cities  and  towns  who  will  not  engage  in  farming, 
and  for  whom  the  army  and  navy  offer  equal 
inducements  vviih  the  other  paths  of  life  open  to 
them." 

The  Royal  Military  CoUegre.  For  some  time  in 
its  more  recent  history  the  College  at  Kingston 
has  been  the  object  of  varied  attacks  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press.  Since  1896  these  have 
largely  ceased,  but  the  following  document  writ- 
ten by  Major  C.  B.  Mayne,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, Chatham,  England — who  was  connected 
with  the  institution  for  some  years — is  of  historic 
interest.     It  was  written  early  in  1895  : 

"  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  left  Canada 
so  recently  to  understand  the  vehemence  of  the 
attack  since  made  on  the  Royal  Military  College 
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or  to  form  an  cstirnatu  oriunv  fartliat  attack  meets 
with  t'lie  approbation  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion.  Hut  I  may,  without  apology,  even 
though  now  far  from  Canada,  raise  my  voice  on 
buhalf  of  the  institution  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected for  seven  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and 
more  especially  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  of 
enduring  value  to  the  Dominion — a  country 
endeared  to  me  in  many  ways — in  which  I  have 
many  warm  friends,  aud  to  which  I  hope  to  return 
to  end  my  days.  The  attack  on  the  Royal 
Military  College,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it 
from  the  Canadian  papers,  seems  to  be  directed 
partly  against  the  cost  of  the  institution  to  the 
Dominion,  and  partly  against  the  internal  orj^ani- 
zation  and  administration.  To  these  points, 
therefore,  I  will  chiefly  confine  my  remarks. 

It  is  very  easy  to  appeal  to  the  lower  feelings 
of  numbers  of  thoughtless  people,  by  adding  up 
all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  the  Royal 
Military  College — including,  perhaps,  interest — 
and  then,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  Cadets,  to  divide  by  the  number  of 
students  who  have  passed  through  the  College,  and 
to  say  each  ex-Cadet  has  cost  the  Dominion  so 
many  dollars.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  these 
days  to  look  at  things  from  their  materialside  only, 
forgetting  that  the  material  advantages  are  but 
the  lowest  of  all  advantages,  and  that  a  nation 
which  looks  to  material  advancement  alone,  is 
doomed  to  fall  and  disappear.  But,  before  pass- 
ing to  the  higher  and  real  advantages  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  let  me  ask,  where  rests  the 
responsibility  for  the  amount  of  the  outlay  by  the 
Dominion  upon  each  Cadet  ? 

The  Legislature,  in  prescribing  the  object  of 
the  education  to  be  imparted  at  the  College, 
practically,  at  the  same  time,  determined  the 
number  of  instructors  required  to  carry  out 
its  object.  The  staff  is  rather  less,  than  in 
excess  of,  the  minimum  necessary  to  deal  effici- 
ently with  the  numerous  general  and  technical 
subjects  included  in  military  officers'  education. 
While  the  number  on  the  staff  of  instructors  is 
thus  regulated  by  the  subjects  to  be  taught — and 
cannot  wisely  be  reduced — it  would  suffice  for 
more  than  double  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance,  and,  with  but  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  assistant  instructors,  would  even  meet 


the  demands  of  200  students.  But  the  residential 
accommodation  available  for  Cadets  is  not  adapted 
for  more  than  sixty  ;  and,  even  were  more  accom- 
modation available,  the  number  in  attendance 
could  not  be  increased  beyond  ninety-six,  since  by 
Act  of  Parliament  only  24  may  be  received  at  any 
one  time  or  annually.  Thus,  to  a  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  necessary  expenditure  in  salaries 
for  a  minimum  staff  of  instructors,  and  the  num- 
ber of  revenue-giving  Cadets  in  attendance,  is 
attributable  much  of  the  average  outlay  by  the 
country  for  each  Cadet. 

It  has  further  been  urged  that,  in  estimating 
the  average  outlay  upon  individual  Cadets,  a'.l 
graduates  who  'ire  not  actually  in  Canada's  mili- 
tary service  must  be  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 
But  this  contention  wholly  ignores  the  necessities 
of  the  Canadian  military  system,  which  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  an  available  latent  force  in 
lieu  of  a  standing  army — too  costly  to  be  at 
present  contemplated. 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  the  most  remunera- 
tive use  the  Dominion  can  make  of  the  special 
education  it  has  given  to  Cadets  is  to  employ 
their  attainments  in  such  military  appointments 
as  exist;  yet,  assiitning  such  appointments  not 
available,  graduates  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
in  civil  life  are  necessarily  highly  important 
elements  in  Canada's  defensive  power.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  attach  national  value  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  men  the  College  has 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  Is  it  no  gain  to 
Canada  that  those  who  pass  through  the  College 
course  receive  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
training  such  as  makes  it  difficult  to  recognize 
their  identity  with  the  faultily  developed,  raw 
and  undisciplined  lads  who  had  joined  four 
years  previously  ?  Can  it  be  truthfully  said  that 
such  men  as  Mackay,  Stairs,  Robinson,  Lang, 
Cartwright,  Maclnnis,  Lesslie,  Perry,  Macpherson, 
the  two  Joly  de  Lothbiniere's,  and  many  others, 
formerly  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
will  have  no  leavening  effect  on  the  societies  in 
which  they  live  and  amongst  whom  not  a  few  are 
destined  to  become  leaders  ?  Will  their  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  training  have  no  powerful, 
yet  unobtrusive,  countervailing  effect  against  the 
subtle  tendency  of  a  democracy  to  make  disturb- 
ing jealousy  a  prevailing  and  governing  principle 
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of  citizciisliip  ?  Will  tlicy  exercise  no  useful 
influence  in  opposinfj  tlie  fatally  seductive  eiior 
that  equality  is  liberty,  ami  in  diminishing  blind 
impatience  with  nature's  beautiful  and  universal 
law  of  harmony  in  the  adaptation  of  differences? 

The  physical  training  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere  el.e  in 
Canada.  Regular  hours,  good  nutritious  food, 
bathing,  boating,  cricket,  football,  hockey,  golf, 
tennis,  snow-shoeing,  skating,  tobogganing, 
gymnastics,  field  surveying,  and  artillery  and 
infantry  drills  work  wonders  on  the  Cadets 
before  they  have  been  even  a  year  at  the  College. 
The  intellectual  training  includes  English  gram- 
mar  and  French  literature,  mathematics,  sui- 
veying,  astronomy,  physics  (inclusive  of  heat  and 
electricity),  chemistry,  engineering  (civil  and 
military),  very  practical  free-hand  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  and  other  military  science.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Royal  Military 
College — because  styled  military — provides  for 
only  a  technical  military  education.  Its  standard 
of  education  fits  its  graduates  to  enter  with  but 
few  exceptions  any  civil  pursuit.  The  College  is 
organized  on  a  military  basis  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  leading  purpose  of  its  foundation — to  give 
such  instruction  as  is  required  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  miiitaiy  profession. 

To  make  this  application  of  military  discipline 
possible,  the  Cadets  are  enlisted  just  as  are 
soldiers  and  treated  as  military  men.  Their 
literary  education  is  not,  however — and  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be — restricted  to  solely 
and  purely  military  subjects.  Military  and  civil 
surveying  are  in  essentials  alike.  Military  and  civil 
engineering  rest  on  the  same  principles,  and  in 
much  of  the  details  of  their  application  are  iden- 
tical. The  same  laws,  and  similar  instruments 
concern  alike  the  observations  of  the  military 
and  of  the  civil  astronomer.  The  chemistry  and 
the  physics  of  the  army  officer  do  not  differ 
in  kind  from  those  of  the  civil  professor.  In 
short,  a  general  and  scientific  eilucation  directed 
through  the  channels  of  military  thought  is  the 
necessary  foundation  of  higher  technical  military 
acquirements.  In  intellectual  training  it  is  a 
great  advantage  that  the  members  of  a  ckss  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  are  at  present  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  24.     There  are  no  classes  of  40 


or  50 — as  is  so  common  elsewhere  in  Canada — to 
prevent  each  student  having  that  personal  atten- 
tion so  important  to  the  development  of  his 
attainments.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  work  of  the  professors  and  instructors  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  during  the  first  year 
(if  a  Cadet's  career  is  to  teach  him  how  to  think 
fot  himself,  and  this  is  a  training  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  when  classes  are  so  large  as  to 
include  40  or  50  stuileiits. 

As  regards  the  moral  training  of  the  Cadets,  no 
institution  can  point  to  a  higher  standard  than  is 
maintaiiuv.l  at  the  Royal  Military  College  in  S|)ite 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  main- 
tain it.  Flonour  and  its  subdivisions  of  truth, 
duty  and  valour  are  ever  upheld  to  the  Cadets. 
And,  speaking  as  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with 
their  discipline,  I  can  say  that  dishonesty,  untruth, 
wilful  neglect  of  duty  and  cowardice  are  always 
punished  far  mo<e  severely  than  mere  breaches  of 
the  regulations ;  and  it  is  my  strong  opinion  that 
after  their  stay  of  four  years  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  the  Cadets  left  with  very  different  views 
on  these  points  from  tiiose  with  which  they 
joined — though,  of  course,  there  were  some  incor- 
rigible cases.  The  religious  duties  of  the  Cadets 
are  well  maintained.  Prayers  are  read  every 
morning  and  the  wishes  of  the  local  clergy  with 
regard  to  the  Cadets  of  their  religious  tenets  are 
invariably  met  with  as  far  as  possible. 

Those  who  attack  the  internal  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
I  think,  entirely  fail  to  grasp  the  high  principles 
on  which  they  are  based.  The  Royal  Military 
College  has  a  military  organization.  The  cadets 
are  enlisted  soldiers,  and  as  such  the  parents 
have,  de  jure,  no  auttiority  over  them,  thougli 
practically  their  claims  as  parents  are  not  put 
aside.  The  object  of  the  military  organization 
is  chiefly  the  inculcation  of  that  great  virtue — 
discipline — so  especially  important  in  a  democ- 
racy of  individualism,  and  to  fit  the  Cadets  for 
appointment  as  oflicers  of  the  Canadian  Militia, 
though  this  latter  receives  but  little  support  out- 
side of  the  Royal  Military  College.  Now  comes 
the  nature  of  the  military  training  of  the  Cadets. 
Are  they  to  be  trained  to  be  fitted  for  officers  or 
for  privates  ?  A  very  great  deal  depends  upon 
this.    The  training  of  a  private  ends  with  his 
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attainment  of  fiitniliarity  with  the  technical  duties 
of  a  soldier's  life.  His  duties  are  clearly  defined; 
his  discharge  of  them  is  closely  watched  ;  and  his 
responsibilities  are  narrowly  limited.  I'ar  differ- 
ent is  the  position  of  the  military  ofiicer  upon 
whom  devolves  the  respoiiaibility  of  exercising  a 
wide  discretion  and  of  taking  the  initiative. 
Honour  and  trustworthiness  are  valuable  and 
e(]ually  estimable  in  private  and  office'- ;  but, 
wliile  most  desirable  in  the  private,  in  the  ofiicer 
they  are  absolutely  essential.  To  train  a  Cadet, 
then,  he  must  be  led  to  regulate  his  own  conduct, 
not  by  dread  of  detection  when  at  fault,  but  by 
an  honourable  sense  of  his  independent  respon- 
sibility; and  tiiis  course  must  be  followed  although 
frequent  failures  may  occur. 

If  the  public  of  Canada  do  not  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  the  Royal  Military  College  to  the 
Dominion  it  isprobably  due  to  the  circumstances 
that  its  graduates  have  not  been  permitted 
to  play  that  r61e  in  Canadian  life  which  in  fair- 
ness to  the  country  should  be  assigned  to  them. 
And  if  the  public  do  not  consider  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  College  well  adapted 
and  directe  J  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view 
it  is  because  they  have  not  set  themselves 
to  consider  the  difficulties,  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  of  the  task.  Many  parents 
do  not  give  the  College  a  second  thought  when 
they  hear  it  mentioned  ;  others  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  one  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  military 
instruction  ;  others  again  regard  it  as  a  Govern- 
ment job ;  and  still  more  look  upon  it  as  an 
institution  by  which  the  party  out  of  power  may 
have  a  handle  to  attack  the  party  in  power ;  and 
knowing  nothing  about  it  are  ignorant  of  its 
value.  But  it  affords  a  peculiarly  high  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  training  to  the  students 
who  enter  it ;  and,  as  it  excels  all  other  institu- 
tions in  the  way  it  realizes  the  combination 
of  these  brandies  of  training,  it  cannot  but  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Dominion.  Whether  Can- 
ada makes  the  best  useof  this  advantage  isanother 
question  altogether — and  the  neglect  to  do  so 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  In  every  other  country 
in  the  world,  even  in  the  United  States,  every 
Cadet  who  qualifies  and  passes  through  the 
Government  Military  College  of  the  country 
has   a   provision    for    life    offered    him    to    the 


great  and    lasting    advantage    of    the    country. 

So  important  are  the  advantages  of  a  training 
on  a  military  basis,  that  many  States  of  the 
United  States  have  military  schools  endowed 
and  encouraged  by  the  State  administration; 
and  even  the  Provinces  of  Canada  might  reap 
great  advantages  if  they  assisted  the  Royal 
Military  College  and  made  use  of  more  of  its 
graduates  on  public  works  and  in  Provincial 
offices.  Comparisons  are  said  to  bo  odious, 
but  as  I  am  pleading  for  the  maiiit'-nance  of  an 
Institution  with  which  I  am  no  longer  connected 
except  by  ties  of  pleasant  memories  and  deep 
interest  for  its  continued  welfare  I  may  say 
that  I  have  been  told  by  men  of  public 
standing  in  Canada  that  they  have  approvingly 
noticed  the  very  marked  advantages  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  training  and  its  effect 
upon  the  appearance  and  manner  of  its  students. 
Such  an  effect  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  but 
is  due  to  the  continued  application  of  a  principle 
of  honour,  trust,  responsibility  and  military 
discipline — the  influence  of  which  cannot  but  be 
beneficial  to  any  community  taking  full  advan- 
tage  of  them. 

The  College  is  now  (1898)  meeting  with  much 
greater  success  and  appreciation  and  promises 
under  a  new  Commandant  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of 
life  and  energy.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
Commandants: 

Colonel  (Lieut. -General)  E.  O.  Hewett,  c.m.g., 
Royal  Engineers,  1875-1886. 

Major-General  J.  K.  Oliver,  c.m.g.,  Royal 
Artillery,  1886-1888. 

Major-General  1).  R.  Cameron,  c.m.c..,  Royal 
Artillery,  1888-1896. 

Lieut. -Colonel  G.  C.  Kitson,  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps,  1896. 

Canada  and  Imperial  Defence.  From  the 
cession  of  Canada  by  the  P'rench  in  1763  until 
the  present  year,  1898,  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  the  various  British 
American  Provinces  now  forming  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  though  often  used  as  recruiting 
grounds  fur  the  Imperial  forces,  both  naval  and 
military,  have  rendered  no  direct  pecuniary  assis- 
tance whatever  to  Imperial  defence.  There  have 
been  many  so-called  Colonial  Regiments,  such  as 
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the  old  lootli  aiul  104111  Infiintry  Rc'Kimcnts 
(circa  1800-1814),  the  Ciinailiiin  l''unciblc8,  the 
Nowfiiimilland  Veterans,  the  Glen^iarry  I'cnci- 
bles,  ami  possibly  one  or  two  smaller  bodies.* 
All  those  rejjiinonts  or  companies  were  raised  in 
the  Uritish  American  Provinces,  ofliccred  by 
Canadians  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  the 
Glen(,'arry  l""encible3  wholly  so,  but  raiseil  i.i  the 
Colony  for  Colonial  service  solely,  and  wholly 
paid  from  Imperial  resources. 

Uiiring  the  War  of  iSi^-14  the  Canadian  Mili- 
tia who  were  under  arms  were  paid  by  the 
British  Government.  It  would  have  been 
imjK)ssible  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  with 
their  limited  income  at  that  time  to  have  met 
this  pecuniary  responsibility,  so  it  was  under- 
taken un^rudRingly  by  the  Home  Government. 
Diirinj;  the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837,  which 
was  repressed  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
Militia,  and  in  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  refi^u- 
lar  forces  aided  by  the  Militia,  the  cost  was  borne 
partly  from  Imperial  and  partly  from  Provincial 
resources.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed 
during  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866,  when  again  both 
regular  and  local  troops  were  employed. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  raised  in  Canada 
at  Kingston  about  1840,  disbanded  1870,  was  in 
no  sense  a  Canadian  regiment,  having  nothing 
Canadian  about  it  excepting  the  name.  Il  was 
composed  wholly  of  men  who  had  served  in  the 
British  army  for  not  less  than  seven  years  and 
who  bore  an  unimpeachable  character.  It  was 
officered  by  English  officers,  who  had  exactly  the 
same  station  professionally  as  all  other  English 
officers.  Promotion  was  by  purchase  and  officers 
could  effect  exchanges  to  any  regiment  of  the  line 
if  they  wished  to  do  so.  It  was  in  fact  a  regi- 
ment of  British  regulars  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  solely  in  British  North  America.  In 
1858  the  looth,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Royal  Cana- 
dian Regiment,  was  raised  in  Canada,  but  not  by 
Canada.  The  looth  Regiment  was  wholly 
recruited  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  pres- 
ent Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June,  1858. 
Of  the  officers   one   major,  five   captains,  eight 

•XoTK.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thombt  E.  Champion, 
authur  of  the  "  History  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers,"  for  some  ol  the 
facts  here  mentioned. 


lieutenants  and  live  ensigns  were  chosen  from 
residents  in  the  two  Canadas.  Each  man 
enlisted  reiiived  a  bounty  of  three  pounds  ster- 
ling and  a  free  kit,  and  the  total  number  of  men 
who  formed  the  Regiment  slightly  exceeded  1200. 
Prom  1858,  until  the  end  of  1862,  the  Regiment 
was  recruited  in  Toronto  but  after  that  date 
solely  in  Englaml.  l{  has  served  as  follows: 
Canada,  1858  ;  England,  1858-59 :  Gibraltar, 
1859. f)3;  P/Ialta,  iSGyiif);  C^inada,  i86r)()7  ;  Un- 
ited Kingdom,  i8()7-iS77;  India,  i877-i8(j5; 
United  Kingdom,  i8(i5-(j7.  The  first  Colonel 
was  General  Lord  Melville,  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  immediate  coinmamling  officer, 
George  de  Rottenburg,  C.D.  On  the  abolition  of 
the  numerical  system  in  the  British  Army  the 
looth  became  the  1st  Battalion  Lcinster  Regi- 
ment (Royal  Grenadiers).  It  bears  on  its  colotirs 
the  legend,  "  Niagara,"  in  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  done  at  that  battle  by  its  predecessor,  the 
first  looth  Regiment.        • 

In  August,  1884,  on  the  despatch  from  Eng- 
land of  the  Nile  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  at  Khartoum,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  on    the    advice    of    Lord 
Wolseley,  to  engage  a  body  of  Canadian  voyaf^ciirs 
— men  accustomed  to   the   navigation  of  rivers 
and  who  from  their  habits  would  be  able  to  ren- 
der most  efficient  aid  to  the  remainder   of  the 
Relief  expedition.     This  force  was  organised  in 
Quebec  and  consisted  of  about  200  men  under 
the  command  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fred- 
erick Charles  Denison  of  the  Governor-General's 
Body  Guard,   Toronto.      When    organized  the 
men   were   under  strict   military  discipline  and 
were  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government.     They 
served  throughout  the  whole  campaign  and  re- 
ceived special  mention  for  their  excellent  work, 
in  the  despatches  sent  by  Lord  Wolseley  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.     In   the    House  of 
Commcns,     Lieutenant-Colonel     Denison     was 
specially  referred  to  by  the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton  for  his  unflagging  attention  to  duty  and  was 
afterwards  given  a  c.m.o.     The  men  were  away 
from   Canada  rather  less   than   a  year   and   all 
received   the    British   war  medal  and  Khedive's 
star.     Lord   Wolseley,  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed from  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,   Governor-General  of  Canada,    on 
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April  I  J,  18S5,  c'xprusHcil  liis  appruciatiijii.  of  the 
Canadian  contin^'cnt  as  foliciws  : 

"  The  Canadian  voydf^i'nrs  who  have  rccuntly 
been  einploytMl  with  thu  Nile  ICxpodition,  having 
now  all  rcttiri)c<|  homo  to  Canada,  Iain  anxioiiH 
to  express  to  Your  Lordship  my  hi>;h  scnso  of  tlu! 
service!)  they  have  rundurod,  and  of  liio  value 
they  have  been  to  tl>o  lixpeditionary  Force. 
With  a  few  exctiptiona  they  have  betjn  thoroutjhiy 
competent  boatmen;  tlniy  workeil  exceedingly 
well.  They  have  iir\(leri;onethehardship3  of  this 
arduous  campai^'n  without  the  slif^htest  ((riiml>- 
ling  or  discontent ;  and  they  have,  on  many 
occasions,  shown  not  only  preat  skill  but  also 
fjreat  courage  in  navi^jatinx  their  boats  through 
diflicult  and  dangerous  water.  I  much  regret 
that  in  so  doing  some  of  them  should  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  danger:!  they  were  attempting  to 
overcome.  The  officers,  and  especially  Colonel 
Denison,  have  shown  much  energy  and  good-will, 
and  have  proved  themselves  of  considerable  value. 
I  beg  to  ask  that  Your  Lordship  will  have  the 
goodness  to  convey  the  purport  of  this  letter  both 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Canadian  voya/^eurs 
and  also  to  the  authorities  in  Canada — certain 
jmfounded  statements  having  appeared  in  various 
papers  to  the  effect  that  their  employment  had 
been  attended  with  unsatisfactory  results.  I  desire 
to  place  on  record,  not  only  my  opinion,  but  that 
of  every  officer  connected  with  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  boat  colutnns,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  these  Z'oyni^eiirs  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  and  further,  that  their  conduct 
throughout  has  been  excellent.  They  have  earned 
for  themselves  a  high  reputation  among  the 
troops  of  the  Nile.  It  was,  moreover,  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  these  troops  to  find  the  Can- 
adians represented  on  this  expedition,  and  shar- 
ing with  them  their  privations  and  risks.  At  a 
time  when  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  soldiers 
were  employed,  the  presence  with  them  of  Can- 
adians shows  in  a  marked  manner  the  bonds 
which  unite  all  points  of  our  great  Empire.  In 
the  advance  up  the  Nile  next  autumn  I  purpose 
to  employ  a  considerably  larger  number  oivoynf^- 
eitrs  than  that  employed  in  the  past  winter. 
Lastly,  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  Your  Lordship 
personally  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  with  regard  to  tl'e  engagement  of 
these  voyafreurs,  and  all  the  arrangements  con- 
rected  with  them." 

The  North-West  Mounted  Police.  After  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory  was  purchased  by  the  Do- 
minion Government ,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  might  form  settle- 
ments there.  Accordingly  Parliament  in  1873  gave 


the  Government  authority  to  organi/oii  force  tobn 
called  the  North-West  Moiinte<l  I'olicc,  who  were 
to  a(  t  for  the  better  preservation  of  law  ami  order 
in  the  North-West  Territories,  tlm  number  of 
men  being  limited  to  300.  In  thu  autumn  of 
1S75  a  small  force  of  njo  iium  was  organized. 
Sul)se(iuent  Acts  have  amended  tlie  original  pro- 
visions in  various  ways,  and  thu  number  of  mcti 
is  now  limited  to  i,ooo.  The  North-West 
Territories  are  diviiled  into  eight  divisions,  and 
these  are  sub-divided  into  a  total  of  over  loo 
stations.  The  force  consists  of  one  Commis- 
sioner, one  Acting  Commissioner,  eight  superin- 
tendents, 29  inspectors,  five  assistant  surgeons, 
two  veterinary  surgeons,  50  staff  surgeons,  51 
sergeants,  51  corporals,  471  constables,  and  7.J 
scouts — making  in  all  a  total  of  741  men  with  76S 
horses  and  18  ponies.  These  patrol  the  frontier 
for  a  distance  of  800  miles,  keeping  down  cattle- 
raiding,  stealing  and'  smuggling — especially  in 
connection  with  intoxicants.  They  watch  thu 
Indians,  enforce  the  ordinance  against  prairiu 
fires.have  charge  of  the  Boundary  quarantine, etc., 
and  work  over  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles. 
The  Inspectors  try  criminal  cases.  In  i8g6  thero 
were  1,035  criminal  convictions  in  the  North- 
West,  about  three-fifths  of  which  were  tried  by 
the  Mounted  Police  Inspectors. 

Concerning  the  duties  of  the  Mounted  Police 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  performed 
by  the  force  a  special  correspondent  of  Tha 
Toronto  Globe— Mr.  S.  T.  Wood,  June  the  28th, 
1898 — had  this  to  say  : 

"  To  maintain  order  and  to  preserve  confidence 
in  the  security  of  life  and  property  over  1,200,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  an  open  boundary 
of  600  miles  on  a  foreign  country,  a  territory  as 
yet  b;it  sparsely  settled,  and  that  in  part  by  alien 
races,  while  native  tribes  with  primitive  ideas  of 
property  and  right  are  still  numerous,  is  an 
ambitious  undertaking  for  a  young  nation,  and 
the  success  that  is  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the 
West  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Cana- 
dians. The  Mounted  Police  are  the  executive  of 
constituted  authority  in  the  Territories,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  Governmental  institution  serves 
its  purpose  better  or  as  well.  The  nature  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  the  Police  is  gradually 
changing,  and  the  force  is  adapting  itself  to  thu 
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cliangu.  The  time  when  it  was  police,  jury, 
Judgu,  Parhament,  and  plenipotentiary  combined 
is  past,  but  the  new  duties  are  none  the  less 
onerous.  The  officers  of  the  force  are  sensible 
of  the  fr\ct  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  a  single 
policeman  to  go  into  an  Indir\n  reservation  to 
take  oat  a  man  wanted  for  some  theft  or  depre- 
dation. The  Indian  bandit  is  beginning  to  regard 
matters  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
'  white  brother,'  who  may  know  that  police 
authority  will  ultimately  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment, yet  be  willing  to  fight  for  temporary  liberty 
with  a  single  constable.  At  one  time  the  Indian 
had  a  reverence  for  the  scarlet  tunic  and  the 
authority  it  represented. 

That  a  single  constable  could  go  into  a  reser- 
vation and  take  out  any  Indian  wanted,  while 
the  American  authorities  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  to  make  an  arrest, 
shows  that  the  tribes  had  a  remarkable  respect 
for  Canadian  authority.  But  it  is  human  to 
sacrifice  future  rewards  for  present  advantages, 
and  the  Indian  malefactor  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  submit  to  arrest  when  the  authority  against 
him  is  not  backed  by  an  immediate  show  of  force. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  tribes  have 
lost  respect  for  police  authority.  But  that 
respect  is  far  more  ready  toward  a  force  of  half 
a  dozi  !i  than  toward  a  single  constable.  The 
change  does  not  increase,  but  tends  rather  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  an  Indian  outbreak,  for  the 
lawless  elements  are  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  individual  '  toughs  '  than  tribal  warriors,  and  a 
single  policeman  is  not  safe  in  making  an  arrest 
amongst  toughs  even  in  the  most  orderly  city  on 
the  continent.  A  recent  attempt  at  arrest 
resulted  in  the  shooting  of  seven  men  before  the 
three  Indians  in  a  shelterd  rifle  pit  were  killed 
with  a  shell.  The  border  patrol  is  an  important 
part  of  the  police  service,  and  it  is  maintained 
constantly,  though  with  intentional  irregularity, 
so  that  an  immigrant  or  emigrant  never  knows 
when  he  may  encounter  the  scarlet  tunic. 

The  business  of  the  Police  with  white  men 
is  increasing,  while  with  the  Red-man  it  is  grow- 
ing less,  which  may  be  a  natural  result  of  a  steady 
change  in  the  population.  Across  the  border 
is  a  favourite  trip  for  the  undesirable  characters 
of  both  countries,  and  the  irregular  patrol  of  the 


Police  from  outpost  to  outpost  makes  it  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  carry  stolen  goods  out 
of  or  into  the  Dominion.  Although  there  is  a 
great  exr^int  of  boundary  to  guard,  the  nature 
of  the  country  lessens  the  difficulty  of  effective 
work.  The  range  of  vision  on  the  prairie  from 
every  slight  elevation  is  very  wide.  The  nature 
of  every  man's  business  is  known,  audit  is  no 
invasion  of  civil  rights  to  ask  a  stranger  his 
name  and  destination.  Every  man  on  the 
prairie  has  some  reason  for  being  there,  and 
if  that  reason  is  not  obvious  to  the  patrolling 
policeman  he  is  careful  to  investigate  it. 
A  tendency  to  avoid  the  scarlet  tunic  is  always 
a  suspicious  symptom.  Cattle  and  horses  arc  the 
wealth  of  the  western  border  country  and  the 
police  patrolling  the  ranges  are  familiar  with 
all  the  brands  in  their  districts  and  able  to  detect 
theft  in  its  various  forms.  The  killing  of  cattle 
is  watched  carefully  in  the  Territories.  Every 
man  who  kills  an  animal  is  required  by  law  to 
have  the  hide  punched  by  an  official  inspector 
and  to  expose  it  in  some  conspicuous  place 
for  a  specified  time.  Part  of  the  patrol  duty" 
is  a  house-to-house  visit  among  all  the  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  if  a  carcass  be  found  without 
a  hide  on  the  fence  a  prosecution  follows. 
The  offence  is  not  as  serious  as  cattle  stealing, 
but  in  prosecuting  the  lesser  charge  evidence 
is  often  disclosed  of  the  greater. 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  not  assisted  by  the  Mounted  Police. 
The  collection  of  revenue  along  the  boundary 
would  be  impossible  without  some  such  patrol. 
The  smuggler  understands  that  ccmmorcial 
principle  by  which  the  consumers  pay  the  duty, 
and  when  he  can  evade  the  collector  he  gathers 
in  the  duty  himself.  But  anyone  entering  Can- 
ada from  the  south  is  generally  accosted  several 
times  by  the  Police  before  he  reaches  a  place 
where  smuggled  goods  could  be  sold.  The  rush 
of  overland  parties  for  the  Klondike  is  over,  but 
still  there  are  three  or  four  a  week  making  their 
way  with  waggons  or  pack-horses  along  the  trail 
that  preceded  the  railway  from  Macleod  through 
Calgary  and  Edmonton.  At  many  points  along 
the  trail  and  over  the  open  prairie  these  travel- 
lers are  met  by  the  patrol,  and  their  customs 
papers  are  examined  for  comparison  with  their 
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outfits.  Through  eastern  glasses  this,  looks 
like  an  unwarranted  intrusion,  but  out  on  the 
prairie  it  comes  as  a  welcome  break  in  the 
monotony  of  travel.  Besides,  the  patrol  is  ready 
with  full  information  regarding  trails,  routes  and 
travelling  conditions,  and  is  prepared  to  receive 
and  investigate  any  complaint  against  settlers, 
herdsmen  or  other  travellers  along  the  route. 
Though  the  Klondiker  may  have  his  customs 
papers  examined  many  times,  he  is  compensated 
by  the  perfect  safety  assured  both  himself  and 
his  outfit  during  the  trip  through  Canadian 
territory. 

Prairie  fires  are  a  serious  menace  here  in  the 
west,  and  the  Mounted  Police  render  valuable 
service  in  preventing  a  careless  disregard  of  the 
precautions  enjoined  by  law.  The  railways 
plough  a  break  on  each  side  of  the  track  and  burn 
the  intervening  grass  to  minimize  danger  from 
sparks.  It  is  illegal  to  start  a  fire  for  clearing 
stubble  except  v'ithin  a  ploughed  break  and  with 
at  least  six  men  in  attendance,  having  proper 
appliances  for  extinguishing  it.  Settlers  are 
appointed  tire  inspectors,  but  they  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  lay  information,  even  when  they 
suffer  through  the  carelessness  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Although  prosecutions  by  the  Police  are 
very  few,  the  knowledge  that  the  law  will  be 
strictly  enforced  effectually  prevents  any  lapse 
into  dangerous  carelessness.  The  patrol  is  on 
the  look-out  for  every  tell-tale  smoke,  and  is  soon 
on  the  ground  to  investigate  the  cause,  ami,  if 
necessary,  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  property. 

The  enforcement  of  the  game  laws  is  another 
matter  of  importance  devolving  on  the  Mounted 
Police.  With  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  as  an 
object  lesson  the  people  are  alive  to  the  value  of 
the  small  game.  Prairie  chickens  are  not  numer- 
ous here  in  the  West,  though  they  seem  on  the 
increase  in  Manitoba,  but  ducks,  geese  and  mud- 
hens  are  abundant  on  all  the  streams,  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  Galicians,  Kuthenians  and  other 
European  colonists  are  the  worst  offenders,  for 
they  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  destruction  in 
the  midst  oi  such  abundance.  They  rob  nests, 
kill  the  old  birds  indiscriminately  during  the 
nesting  season,  and  also  the  immature  young,  of 
but  little  value   as  food.     They  must  be  taught 


that  it  does  not  pay  to  destroy  the  game  either 
ultimately  or  immediately,  and  sometimes  it  re- 
quires a  trip  to  the  Police  guard-house  to  impress 
the  lesson.  At  the  distribution  of  rations  on  the 
Indian  reserves  the  presence  of  the  Police  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  for  it  is  a 
time  when  Indians  are  apt  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  also  to  grow  dissatisfied  with 
their  allowance.  To  assist  in  this  service  Indian 
scouts  are  now  employed,  and  they  wear  the 
brown  duck  fatigue  uniform  of  the  force.  Their 
term  of  engagement  is  from  month  to  month  and 
as  a  rule  they  render  good  service,  though  inclined 
to  tire  of  the  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  force  is  still  to  a  great  extent  the  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  Territories.  The  guard- 
rooms are  the  only  lock-ups  and  jails  forshort-time 
prisoners,  long-term  convicts  being  taken  to  the 
Penitentiary  at  Stoney  Mountain.  The  Inspectors 
are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  travel  to  different 
points  in  their  divisions  to  hold  court.  I  heard 
an  officer  tell  of  a  recent  event  in  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  undertaker, 
clergyman  and  executor.  The  officers,  and 
occasionally  the  men,  are  arbitrators  in  the  dis» 
putes  that  arise  between  settlers,  especially  those 
from  European  countries,  and  at  every  foreign 
colony  it  is  necessary  that  a  member  of  the  force 
be  stationed  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  people  and 
become  personally  familiar  with  them.-  This 
duty  requires  men  of  tact  and  judgment,  and 
when  such  are  secured  their  services  are  most 
valuable.  The  system  of  out-post  patrol  keeps 
every  station  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  district,  and  is  also  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation for  the  Interior  Department.  The  present 
force  is  about  700  strong,  with  perhaps  another 
hundred  serving  a  month's  probation.  The  sys- 
tem of  trial  before  enlistment  gives  men  a  chance 
to  show  their  fitness  and  to  decide  intelligently 
before  signing  for  the  regulation  term  of  five 
years.  In  the  Yukon  district  there  is  a  picked 
contingent  of  two  hundred  men,  and  the  remain- 
ing force  is  by  no  means  strong,  considering  the 
territory  to  be  covered  and  the  work  to  do." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the  Police, 
or  N.  W.  M.  P.  as  they  are  often  termed, 
rendered  miu.h  good  service  during  the  Rebeirum 
of  1SS5.     Writing  on  August  27th,   1897,  to  the 
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Editor,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  who  was  present  in  the 
field  during  a  great  part  of  the  troubles  of  that 
year  as  Lord  Melgund,  and  who  is  now  (i8g8) 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  said  :  "  Besides 
these  three  columns  there  was  also  another  force 
in  the  field — the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  at 
that  time  commanded  by  Colonel  Irvine,  the 
value  of  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  under- 
rated. The  fact  of  Colonel  Irvine's  forces  being 
at  Prince  Albert  afforded  a  safe  refuge  to  many 
outlying  settlers,  and  if  it  had  not  been  there  the 
task  General  Middleton  had  to  solve  would  have 
been  a  very  different  one.  Hampered  as  Colonel 
Irvine  was  by  the  civilian  population  of  the 
settlement  and  by  a  difficult  country,  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  combination  with  General 
Middleton  must  always  have  been  doubtful,  whilst 
the  moral  effect  of  the  force  at  Prince  Albert  was 
certain." 

Archbishop  Tache  and  the  Rebellion  of  1885. 

Amongst  the  documents  llirowing  light  upon 
the  views  of  the  people  who  shared  in,  or  were 
affected  by,  the  second  North-West  Rebellion 
the  statement  issued  by  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
Tach^,  so  long  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface,  is  probably  the  most 
important.  It  was  dated  the  7th  December, 
1885,  and  surveyed  the  whole  field  from  the 
standpomt  of  one  who  was  loyal  to  the  Crown 
and  to  Canada,  yet,  through  early  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Half-breeds,  Indians  and  general 
population  of  both  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West,  felt  a  perhaps  natural  and  personal 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers  from  dUeged  griev- 
ances and  with  the  subsequent  French-Cana- 
dian protests  against  the  execution  of  Riel. 
The  principal  part  of  this  document  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  people  of  Canada  and  their  rulers, 
while  negotiating  the  acquisition  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  considered  but  the  extent  and 
riches  of  the  vast  domain  of  which  they  were 
taking  possession.  They  did  not  comprehend 
the  situation  because  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  what  they  needed  to  know.  The  ambiguities, 
the  modifications,  the  contradictions,  etc.,  found 
in  the  statutes  are  evidence  as  to  what  I 
affirm.     One   of  tlie   greatest    mistakes   on   the 


part  of  the  authorities  was  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  prejudice  of  entire  Provinces  by 
approaching  the  North-West  with  mistrust 
towards  all  those  to  I.e  found  there  or  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  country.  It  was  sup- 
posed they  were  coming  to  an  ordinary  land, 
whilst  on  the  contrary  it  was  completely  unknown. 
The  ignoraiioe  might  have  been  less  complete  if 
the  information  offered  had  been  listened  to. 
Men  distinguished  by  their  character,  their  posi- 
tion and  their  experience  have  time  and  again 
given  suggestions  and  useful  advice,  but,  almost 
invariably,  every  attempt  to  enlighten  was  disre- 
garded, nothing  was  accepted  save  documents 
prepared  in  the  Government  offices,  many  of 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  should  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  unreliable  exponents. 

The  first  cause  of  our  difficulties  naturally 
combines  with  a  second  one.  I  have  just  suggested 
the  idea  of  men  in  office.  No  doubt  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say  that  many  of  these  men  were  qualified 
for  the  functions,  more  or  less  important,  to 
which  they  were  appointed ;  but,  alas  !  this  was 
not  so  in  all  cases.  Even  important  posts  were 
assigned  to  men  totally  unqualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. In  my  opinion  this  will  be  unavoidable  as 
long  as  all  the  appointments  are  based  exclusively 
on  political  party  motives.  While  selecting  un- 
deserving men,  others  perfectly  apt  have  been 
dismissed  or  left  aside,  because  five,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  they  were  political  opponents.  It  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  there  is  no  need  to  be 
particular  for  a  new  country,  especially  among 
the  Indians.  This  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion. 
More  sense,  tact  and  ability  are  needed  in  a  new 
country  where  everything  has  to  be  organized. 
In  a  populous  city  or  town  a  public  official  may 
be  tolerated  to  a  certain  degree,  even  should  he 
turn  out  to  be  a  dolt  or  a  fop  ;  his  betters  make 
up  for  the  inconveniences  which  would  occur 
were  he  alone.  In  the  desert  or  the  prairie  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing;  the  incapacity  of  an 
employci  is  so  much  the  more  apparent  because 
he  is  alone. 

Another  cause  of  our  difficulties  came  from  the 
discontent  of  the  new  settlers  themselves.  The 
Government,  colonization  societies  and  others 
have  published  pamphlets  more  or  less  exact  on 
the  country  and  its  advantages.     The  unfortunate 
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'  boom '  of  Manitoba    also  Rot  a  footing  in  the 
North-West.       Many    looiied    forward    to    this 
country  as  the  promised  hind  to  seekers  of  riches 
without  labour.      Enticed    by  the    allurements 
many   people  came   to  the   North-West.     The 
country  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them  in  such 
numbers    at     the    time.       Fatigue,    loneliness, 
seclusion,  disappointments,  so  much  the  more 
felt  that  they  were  the  less  expected,  were  the 
result  of  too  hasty  immigration,  and  began  the 
series  of  deceptions  for  which  it  was  sought  to 
make  the  Government  entirely  responsible.    Real 
faults  disposed  people  to  credit  imaginary  wrongs. 
Hence  a  general  tendency  to  general  dissatisfac- 
tion.     To  be  avenged,  very  regrettable   means 
were  resorted  to.     The  most  brilliant  hopes  had 
been  deceived.     The  fortune  dreamt  of  was  not 
coming.     The  real  and  numerous  difficulties  of  a 
new  establishment  in  the  lone  land,  the  absence 
of  the  family,  uneasiness  for  the  future,  combined 
to  increase  the  bad  feeling.     Then  came  the  early 
frosts.     Oh  !  what  harm  those  frosts  have  done 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  governed.    Without 
saymg  it  openly,  people  acted  as  if  they  considered 
the  authorities  responsible  for  them.    Indignation 
arose,  numerous  and  frequent    meetings    were 
held,  eloquence  to  the  pitch  it  can  be  carried  in 
a  constitutional  country  was  not  spared.     It  is, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  no  revolt  against 
authority  was  intended,  but  an  evolution  of  some 
kind  was  wanted,  constitutional  agitation  and 
another  form   of    it   soon   to   follow.      Sugges- 
tions, more   or  less   bold,   were   made.     It  was 
known  that  in   the  country  there  were  parties 
who  would  talk  less  but  act  sooner.     There  was 
no  wish  for  shedding  blood,  but  a  stronger  desire 
to  have  a  shedding  of  crowns  from  the  public 
treasury.     It  was  not  considered  that  in  sowing 
the  wind  they  would  reap  the  whirlwind.     This 
is  so  true  that  now  that  the  storm  has  subsided, 
notwithstanding  its    past  violence,    not    a  few 
among  the  settlers  say :    '  After    all   we    have 
gained  by  it.     Something  of  the  kind  is  wanted 
once  in  ten  years.     We  were  ruined,  but  business 
is  reviving.'      As  a  consequence  everyone  pro- 
fesses loyalty.     Oh  !  to  what  depth  human  frailty 
can  go  !     People  who  pushed  others  to  rebellion, 
who  rejoiced   at   the  advantages  it  brought  to 
them,  the  better  to  dissemble  their  joy  clamour 


for  vengeance  ancl  proclaim  their  loyalty.  I 
presume  the  Government  knows  this,  but  it  is 
well  that  the  whole  country  should  know  it,  in 
order  to  give  a  share  of  the  responsibility  to  all 
those  who  deserve  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish 
to  be  rightly  understood.  If  there  are  settlers 
who  acted  a  vile  part  in  the  whole  affair  they 
form  the  exception.  The  greater  number  of 
those  who  complained  had  reason  to  complain. 
They  have  exposed  their  wants,  and  their  peti- 
tions have  been  heard.  Now  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  confidence  will  be  restored. 
TheMetis.  In  treating  of  the  North- West  troubles, 
the  Metis  (Half-breeds)  are  the  first  thought  of, and 
that  with  the  result  of  exciting  ill-feeling  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  liveliest  sympathies  in  others. 
All  those  acquainted  with  me  know  that  I  love 
the  Metis  population,  and  I  shall  always  side 
with  those  who  sympathize  with  them.  Before 
speaking  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Metis  in  the 
North-West  troubles,  I  shall  here  quote  the  words 
pronounced  by  Lord  DufTerin,  referring  to  them 
in  his  farewell  discourse  to  Manitoba,  the  29th 
September,  1877 : 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  good 
feeling  thus  subsistmg  among  the  Red-men  and 
ourselves  is  due  to  the  influence  and  interposition 
of  that  valuable  class  of  men,  the  Half-breed 
settlers  and  pioneers  of  Manitoba,  who,  combining 
as  they  do  the  hardihood,  the  endurance  and  love 
of  enterprise  generated  by  the  siirain  of  Indian 
blood  within  their  veins,  with  the  civilization, 
the  instruction,  and  the  intellectual  power  de- 
rived from  iheir  fathers,  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  puace  and  good-will  and  mutual  respect  with 
equally  beneficial  results  to  the  Indian  chieftain 
in  his  lodge  and  the  British  settler  in  his  shanty. 
They  have  been  the  ambassadors  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  interpreters  of  civilization 
and  its  exigencies,  to  the  dwellers  on  the  prairies, 
as  well  as  the  exponents  to  the  white  man  of  the 
consideration  justly  due  to  the  suscepitibilities, 
the  sensitive  self-respect,  the  prejudices,  the 
innate  craving  for  justice  of  the  Indian  race.  In 
fact,  they  have  done  for  the  Colony  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  left  unaccomplished,  and 
have  introduced  between  the  white  population 
and  the  Red-man  a  traditional  feeling  of  unity 
and  friendship,  which,  but  for  them,  it  might 
have  been  impossible  to  establish.' 

If  the  above  words  had  been  better  understood, 
and  the  line  of  conduct  they  seem  to  prescribe 
better  followed,  the  country  would  not  have  to 
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deplore  the  evils  that  have  befallen  us.  When 
Lord  Dufferin  visited  Manitoba,  happily  for  the 
honour  of  the  Metis  there  were  no  palace  cars. 
He  had  to  journey  according  to  the  then  mode 
of  travelling  in  the  country,  and  he  quite  natur- 
ally travelled  with  the  Metis.  With  them  he 
crossed  the  plains  and  the  forest ;  he  mounted 
the  Red  River  cart  and  birch  bark  canoe;  he  did 
not  disdi'in  to  speak  with  his  guides;  knowing 
the  French  language  he  needed  no  interpreter ; 
being  intelligent,  he  conceived  a  just  idea  of  the 
population  ;  a  statesman,  he  said  to  the  country 
and  to  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty's  representa- 
tives :  '  Here  is  what  the  Metis  were  in  the 
past;  their  usefulness,  some  of  their  noble  quali- 
ties ;  see  how  you  should  treat  them  in  the 
future.' 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  great  dif  lomatist 
were  not  understood.  It  was  thought  more 
advisable  to  co.itinue  in  the  strain  of  the  happy 
soldier,  who  entered  Fort  Garry  long  after  the 
Metis  had  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Colonel 
Wolseley  has  styled  the  Metis  '  banditti  and  cow- 
ards.' This  '  stupid  assertion,'  and  it  is  the  way 
in  which  it  was  characterized  by  the  then  Minis- 
ter of  Militia,  found  its  way  in  all  directions. 
Several  newspapers  repeated  it  ;  officials  of  all 
grades  received  its  impulse,  and,  instead  of  e;rart- 
ing  the  Metis  the  justice  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  the  most  elementary  prescriptions  were 
overlooked  in  regard  to  them.  Instead  of  treat- 
ing them  as  gentlemen  treat  everyone,  they  were 
met,  in  too  many  instances,  only  with  insolence 
and  roughness,  enough  to  wound  even  the  blunt- 
est susceptibilities.  A  rude  and  scornful  '  I  don't 
talk  French  '  was  often  the  only  answer  to  be 
obtained  to  legitimate  requests.  It  was  forgotten 
that,  being  the  natives  of  the  country,  they  had 
special  titles  to  consideration.  Even  in  their 
own  interests  people  should  have  remembered 
that  the  Metis,  being  the  natural  link  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  their  assistance  was 
needed.  Instead  of  recalling  what  Lord  Dufferin 
so  justly  said  in  speaking  of  the  peace''"'  'Condition 
of  the  country,  it  was  thought  mor  ling  lo 

invoke  what  was  called  the  Can  .  ..i  Indian 
policy.  This  was  merely  imaginary,  as  Canada 
had  just  begun  relations  with  our  Indians.  The 
sad  events  of  this  year  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  the 


fact  that  the  Metis  controlled  the  Indians  by 
their  peaceful  attitude.  As  soon  as  the  first 
rumour  reached  the  lattei*  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Metis  and  the  authorities,  they  arose,  and 
will  rise  again  in  similar  circumstances.  As 
to  the  question  of  cowardice  in  reference  to 
the  Metis,  I  think  it  has  been  amply  settled. 

Considering  the  above,  and  what  is  known 
officially,  I  find  it  impossible  to  free  the  authori- 
ties of  all  responsibility.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  wrong  course  has  been  pursued  in  many 
instances.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  political 
party  man,  and  both  parties  have  their  share  of 
the  responsibility.  The  trouble  could  and  should 
have  been  prevented.  Why  was  the  warning  not 
listened  to  when  given  by  those  who  foresaw  the 
same  troubles  and  who  brought  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities?  Our  statesmen  have 
my  respect,  but  as  '  no  man  is  wise  at  all  times,' 
I  trust  that  they  will  permit  a  friendly  voice  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  mistaken.  But  it  is  only 
justice  to  say  that  they  are  not  alone  in  fault. 
The  Ministerial  seats  number  thirteen,  but  the 
Parliamentary  seats  number  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. It  is  undoubtedly  painful  and  humiliating 
to  know  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  have 
officially  affirmed  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  in 
favour  of  the  Metis,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
their  friends;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
to  be  deplored  that  the  isolated  voices  raised  in 
both  houses  of  our  Legislature  did  not  command 
a  support  sufficient  to  determine  an  earnest 
search  into  the  situation  and  the  means  of 
remedying  what  was  defective  in  it.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  nothing  short  of  bloodshed  and 
expenditure  of  millions  could  bring  those  who 
have  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  one  or 
other  capacity  to  comprehend  that  the  North- 
West  is  not  only  a  vast  tract  of  country  but, 
moreover,  that  there  are  vast  social  questions 
which  are  far  from  having  obtained  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  power  of  the  press  is  much  spoken 
of,  and  it  is,  in  reality,  a  powerful  engine.  But 
the  aborigines  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  all  the  organs  of  publicity  have  been 
useful  to  them.  As  a  general  rule  in  Canada 
newspapers  are  conducted  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  different  political  parties.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  press  attack  the  Government  without 
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thu  moderation  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  result, 
while  others  praise  it  with  a  servility  still  more 
regretable  than  the  attacks.  For  instance,  this 
very  day  there  are  newspapers  which  would  fain 
make  the  venerable  Bishop  Grandin,  his  diivoted 
missionaries,  and  myself,  responsible  for  what  the 
Metis  have  suffered.  These  ridiculous  and  false 
impressions  do  more  harm  than  good  to  those 
they  are  intended  to  serve  and  they  are  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Indians.  When  beginning  to  speak  of  the 
Metis  I  was  happy  to  invoke  the  testimony  of 
Lord  DufTerin  in  their  favour.  In  alluding  to  the 
Indians,  I  am  equally  pleased  to  be  able  to  quote 
the  words  of  another  representative  of  our  graci- 
ous Sovereign.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
visited  the  Indians.  He  spoke  and  listened  to 
them,  and  here  are  the  noble  words  the  conver- 
sation inspired  : 

'  It  is  impossible  to  meet  these  poor  people 
and  to  listen  to  their  statements  without  the 
deepest  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their  present 
position.  They  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  this  continent.  They  regard  themselves,  and 
not  without  reason,  as  the  legitimate  occupants 
of  the  soil.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if,  now 
that  the  buffalo  upon  which  they  have  subsisted 
for  so  many  years  past  has  become  almost  com- 
pletely extinct,  their  hearts  occasionally  sink 
within  them  when  they  see,  as  they  express  it 
themselves,  that  the  white  man  is  getting  rich 
and  the  Red-man  poorer  with  every  year  that 
passes.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  so-called  title  to  the  land  of  the 
North-West.  The  strength  of  their  title,  if  they 
have  one,  is  not  in  its  legal  aspect  but  in  the  moral 
claim  which  they  have  to  the  most  considerate 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
brought  into  the  country  that  irresistible  tide  of 
civilization  before  whose  advance  the  native 
races  have  dwindled  and  receded.' 

These  words  were  pronounced  by  the  Governor- 
General,  in  Winnipeg,  on  the  22nd  of  October 
last.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them.  His 
Excellency's  voice  betrayed  his  emotion,  his 
sympathetic  expressions  were  loudly  applauded. 
There  appeared  the  intelligent  mind  which  had 
seized  the  importance  of  a  question,  and  a  kind 
heart  taken  with  a  generous  sympathy  for  human 
beings  whom  that  civilization,  so  loudly  boasted, 
drives  out  of  its  way,  pending  their  destruction. 
The  Indians  took  a  part  in  the  troubles.     In 


some  places  by  cruel  massacres  of  which  nothing 
can  palliate  the  horror;  in  others  by  a  regretable 
attitude,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  from  another 
standpoint,  full  of  important  lessons  for  those 
who  reflect  and  feel.     The  Indians  of  the  North- 
West  I      There  is  a  class  of  men  but  little  under- 
stood by  the   Canadian  people  in  general,  and 
who  will  never  be  entirely  comprehended  except 
by  those  who   speak  their  language,  who  have 
lived  among  them,  and   who  have  given  them 
their  sympathy.     Canada  will  never  know  the 
ordeal  in  which  it  h^<.s  placed  the  proud  children 
of  the  prairie  by  packing  them  on  reserves,  there 
to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  to  brook  the 
struggles  of  a  semi-capture.     One  must  have  seen 
the  undaunted  Indian,  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
immense  prairies,  compacently  draping  himself 
in  his  semi-nudity,  his  flashing  eye  scouring  the 
boundless  horizon,   inhaling  an   atmosphere  of 
liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  glorying  in  a 
sort  of  royalty  which  had  neither  the  embarrass- 
ments of  riches  nor  the  responsibilities  of  dignity. 
One  must  have  seen  the  indefatigable  huntsman 
raising  to  a   sort    of  religious  enthusiasm   the 
excitement  and  the  chances  of  success  of  a  chase 
without  parallel.     One  must  have  seen  the  idler 
needing  not  to  toil  for  the  abundance  he  enjoyed, 
and   led   only   by  caprice    to    vary  his  unbusy 
course.      Yiis,  one  must  have  seen  all  this.     And 
then  look  at  the  Indian  of  to-day,  dragging  his 
Msery,   deprived   of  his  incomparable  indepen- 
dence, reduced  to  want  and  semi-starvation,  and 
having  added  to  his  vices  the  loathsome  conse- 
quences of  the  immorality  of  the  whites.     One 
must  have  seen  all  this,  and  seen  it  under  the 
impulse  of  sympathy,  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
Indians  suffer  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  Treaties  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  ch:.  ige.  These  Treaties  were  not 
understood  by  the  untutored  Indian.  He  listened 
to  the  form,  but  did  not  detect  the  meaning,  and 
therefore  did  not  accept  the  consequences.  I  go 
still  further,  and  say  that  the  Government  and 
those  who  have  made  treaties  on  its  behalf 
never  perfectly  conceived  their  object,  at  least 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
unacceptable  position  they  were  preparing  for 
the  Indian  in  many  cases.  Truly  can  I  repeat, 
with    His     Excellency    the     Governor-General, 
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'  their  hearts  occasionally  sink  within  them.' 
The  greatest  stoic  will  aj,'rce  that  they  have  a 
'  moral  claim  to  the  most  considerate  treatment.' 
Now  is  the  time  more  than  evei'  to  be  mindful  of 
the  blunders  committed  in  their  regard.  They 
have  been  left  a  prey  to  the  seductions  of  men, 
revoltingly  immoral,  and  when  this  was  pointed 
out  the  friends  of  humanity  had  another  regret 
to  register.  As  a  consequence,  the  Indians  felt 
that  they  could  bui  profoundly  despise  people 
whose  conduct  siiould  have  been  such  as  to 
command  respect.  In  other  cases  the  Indians 
were  deprived  of  the  pittance  assigned  to  them, 
or  it  was  given  them  'as  if  they  were  dogs.' 
They  were  too  often  deceived.  The  Indian,  who 
is  far  more  intelligent  than  most  people  seem  to 
think,  was  not  the  dupe  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  he  felt  his  contempt  increasing.  It  is  among 
the  Indians  more  than  elsewhere  that  it  is 
important  to  make  a  judicious  choice  of  appoint- 
ments. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  choice  is 
what  it  should  be  in  many  places,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Indians  in  those  localities  are 
satisfied,  and  the  Government  has  also  reason  to 
be  so. 

Nothing — nay,  nothing  whatever — can  excuse 
the  massacre  at  Frog  Lake.  It  would  be  an 
excess  of  sentimentality  to  endeavour  to  blame 
the  Government  for  having  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  perpetrators  of  such  horrors.  I  therefore 
do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  justify  the  Indians; 
but  as  it  is  right  that  the  truth  should  be  known, 
and  at  the  risk  of  exciting  great  surprise,  I  affirm 
that  the  massacres  were  not  committed  without 
previous  provocation.  I  here  invoke  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  victims  himself.  The  Rever- 
end Father  Fafard  said,  in  conversation  with 
another  missionary,  who  in  turn  related  it  to  me : 
'  Such  a  one  acts  with  shameful  brutality  towards 
the  Indians.  He  will  be  killed  some  day.'  The 
person  alluded  to  was  killed,  and  two  devoted 
missionaries  increased  the  number  of  the  victims 
they  were  striving  to  protect.  Surely  no  one 
will  accuse  me  of  lacking  either  patriotism  or 
justice  when  I  say  that  I  deeply  regret  that 
certain  officials  have  not  been  deserving  of  the 
confidence  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  enjoyed  by 
others  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Department,  who 
certainly  merit  such  confidence  to  a  high  degree. 


Without  flattery  or  hesitation  I  say  that  tlieie 
are  in  that  Department,  as  wull  as  in  others, 
honourable,  devoted  and  intelligent  men,  who  do 
the  best  they  can  amidst  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties they  encounter  in  the  discharge  of  their 
d  Jties.  It  is  not  fair  to  throw  on  the  Metis  all 
the  blame  of  the  Indian  uprising.  Their  mutual 
alliance  is  natural  and  will  develop  without  any 
special  effort  ad  hoc.  There  exists  between  these 
two  races  a  community  of  language,  of  origin, 
and  I  may  add  of  disappointments.  In  the 
prairie  and  in  the  forests  the  Indians  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  the  Metis  without  being 
jealous  of  it,  and  because  he  was  a  relative. 
Accordingly  as  soon  as  the  Metis  showed  their 
discontent,  the  Indians  necessarily  drew  a  con- 
clusion «/oW/on  which  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  rendered 
it  so  important  not  to  alienate  the  affection  of 
the  Metis,  but  on  the  contrary  to  secure  their 
good  will  as  useful  intermediaries.  Not  only  the 
natural  sympathiesof  the  IndiansfortheMetis  were 
manifested  during  our  troubles,  but,  moreover, 
the  different  Indian  nations  felt  the  same  sym- 
pathy for  each  other.  The  Crees  and  the  Black- 
feet  for  generations  pursued  one  another  with 
savage  hatred.  The  missionary  had  succeeded 
in  weakening  their  ferocit}',  but  without  destroy- 
ing the  national  enmity.  At  the  present  time 
hatred  gives  place  to  friendship.  Crowfoot 
weeps  over  the  captivity  of  Poundmaker  and  Big 
Bear.  The  whole  tribe  of  Blackfeet  showed 
signs  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  Cree 
or  an  Assiniboine  killed  by  the  war  last  spring." 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Wolseley  in  Canada.   The 

Trent  affair  in  1861  first  brought  Lieut. -Colonel 
Wolesley  to  Canada,  as  Assistant  Quartermaster 
General,  and  the  duty  devolved  mainly  upon  him 
to  make  all  the  arrangements  by  which  the 
British  troops,  sent  out  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
were  to  be  conveyed  by  the  overland  route  up 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River,  past  Lake  Tem- 
iscouta  to  Rivifcre  du  Loup.  The  road  at  that 
time  passed  through  a  bleak,  unsettled  wilderness 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  it  was  due  to 
Colonel  Wolseley's  great  organizing  and  admin- 
istrative ability  that  this  difficult  march  was 
successfully    accomplished    with    comparatively 
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little  discomfort  to  either  otliccrs  or  men.  In 
1865  a  camp  of  instruction  was  formed  at  La 
Prairie  of  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
military  schools.  Three  battalions  were  present 
und  were  placed  under  Colonel  Wolseley's  com- 
mand. 

"This,"  says  Lieut. -Colonel  George  T.  Deni- 
son,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  of  October,  1895, 
"was,  I  believe,  Colonel  Wolseley's  first  experi- 
ence in  commanding  a  large  camp.  The  force, 
some  2,500  strong,  contained  a  great  number  of 
the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Militia  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  experience 
they  returned  to  their  homes  taking  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  Canada  men  who  had  learned 
to  look  upon  their  Commandant  as  the  ablest 
officer  they  had  ever  met.  I  remember  well  my 
first  meeting  with  Colonel  Wolseley.  At  the 
time  of  the  Fenian  Raid,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  June,  1866,  at  Brown's  farm,  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Erie,  Colonel  Peacocke  ordered  me  at 
daylight  to  push  on  with  my  command  and 
reconnoitre  towards  the  village.  I  pushed  on 
very  rapidly,  and,  the  Fenians  having  decamped 
during  the  night,  I  was  very  soon  in  possession 
of  Fort  Erie.  I  was  engaged  in  looking  after  the 
men  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
of  the  previous  evening  and  after  a  few  prisoners, 
stragglers  whom  we  had  picked  up,  when  I  saw 
a  mounted  officer  coming  rapidly  up  the  road 
looking  very  sharply  in  every  direction.  He  was 
dressed  in  undress  staff  uniform,  a  blue  frock, 
a  cap  with  a  straight  peak  of  the  French  pattern, 
then  in  use,  and  wore  his  moustache  and  imperial 
in  the  style  adopted  by  the  late  Emperor  Napol- 
eon in.  I  was  impressed  at  once  with  the  sharp, 
alert  look  which  nothing  seemed  to  escape.  I 
had  heard  so  much  from  the  LaPrairie  men 
about  Colonel  Wolseley  that  I  recognized  him  at 
once. 

In  1866 another  Fenian  attack  was  threatened, 
and  a  camp  of  some  2,500  men  was  formed 
at  Thorold,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  Colonel 
Wolseley's  command,  to  which  the  Militia  regi- 
ments were  sent  in  turn  for  a  short  time.  The 
result  was  that  in  a  period  of  two  months  a 
large  number  of  the  Canadian  Militia  passed 
under  his  hands.  During  these  months  I  was  on 
outpost  duty,  with  my  corps  of  Cavalry,  watching 


the  river  front  from  the  Falls  up  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  I  was  constantly  thrown  very  much  in  con- 
tact with  Colonel  Wolseley.  The  Fenians  gathered 
once  or  twice  and  made  demonstrations  but  they 
never  attempted  to  cross,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment, I  believe,  of  Colonel  Wolseley.  We  were 
relieved  and  sent  home  in  October.  It  was 
astonishing  the  confidence  the  Commander  in- 
spired in  everyone.  Our  men  believed  that  no 
one  was  equal  to  him.  The  stories  of  his  leading 
forlorn  hopes,  of  his  gallantry  in  Burmah,  in 
India,  and  in  the  Crimea,  of  his  many  and  serious 
wounds,  were  told  in  every  tent  and  around 
every  camp  fire ;  while  his  wonderful  tact,  his 
charming  manner  and  magnetic  influence  affected 
everyone  who  came  near  him. 

In  1870  the  Red  River  Rebellion  had  broken 
out,  and  an  expedition  to  suppress  it  was 
talked  of.  Sir  George  Cartier,  Minister  of  Mili- 
tia, was  determined  that  Colonel  Robertson 
Ross,  the  Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  should  be 
sent  in  command.  The  Canadian  Government 
were  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  to 
pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  expense,  and,  there- 
fore, the  influence  of  the  Canadian  Minister  was 
very  great.  But  on  the  first  intimation  that  an 
expedition  was  to  be  sent,  from  the  men  of  the 
La  Prairie  camp,  the  members  of  the  Stratford 
and  the  Thorold  forces,  from  their  friends  and 
relatives,  from  all  over  Canada,  a  cry  arose  for 
Wolseley  to  command.  The  newspapers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  unanimous.  Such 
a  wide-spread  expression  of  the  popular  will 
coming  to  back  Colonel  Wolseley's  own  para- 
mount qualifications  settled  the  matter." 

Colonel  Wolseley  felt  from  the  first  that  he  had 
no  easy  task  in  his  North- West  expedition  of 
1870,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  appreciated 
in  the  same  measure  the  privations,  difficulties 
and  conduct  of  his  troops.  He  liked  his  Cana^ 
dian  volunteers  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
trusted  and  admired  him.  His  calling  for 
Canadian  Voyageurs  for  the  Soudan  Campaign  in 
1884  is  another  indication  of  his  opinion.  After 
the  arduous  journey  to  Fort  Garry  was  accom- 
plished, on  9th  September,  1870,  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley,asCommander  of  the  Red  River  Expeditionary 
Force,  issued  to  his  soldiers  and  militiamen  the 
following  farewell : 
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"Ill  sayiiit;  '  f,'ood«bye '  I  be^  that  each  ami 
all  uf  you  will  accept  my  k''*'*^^"'  rccoKiiition  of 
your  valuable  services,  aiul  my  best  thanks  for 
the  zeal  you  have  displayed  in  carryinj^  out  my 
orders.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of 
our  expedition,  which  has  secured  to  this  country 
a  peaceable  solution  of  its  late  troubles.  The 
credit  for  this  success  is  due  to  the  gallant 
soldiers  I  had  at  my  back;  upon  you  fell  the 
labour  of  carrying  the  boats  and  heavy  loads,  a 
labour  in  which  officers  and  men  vied  with  each 
other  as  to  \yho  should  do  ^he  most.  Nothing 
but  that  'pluck'  for  which  British  soldiers, 
whether  born  in  the  Colonies  or  in  the  Mother 
Country,  are  celebrated,  could  have  carried  you 
so  successfully  through  the  arduous  advance  upon 
this  place. 

From  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to  Fort  Garry  is 
over  600  miles  through  a  wilderness  of  forest  and 
water,  where  no  supplies  of  any  description  are 
obtainable.  You  had  to  carry  on  your  backs  a 
vast  amount  of  supplies  over  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  portages,  making  a  total  distance  of  seven 
miles,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  our  military  annals. 
You  have  descended  a  great  river  esteemed  so 
dangerous  from  its  rapids,  falls,  and  whirlpools 
that  none  but  the  experienced  voyageurs  attempt 
its  navigation.  Your  cheerful  obedience  to  orders 
has  enabled  you,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  accomplish  your  task  without  any 
accident.  Although  the  banditti  who  had  been 
oppressing  this  people  fled  at  our  approach — 
without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  proving 
how  men  capable  of  such  labour  could  fight — 
you  have  deserved  as  well  of  your  country  as  if 
you  had  won  a  battle.  Some  evil-designing  men 
have  endeavoured  to  make  a  section  of  this 
people  believe  that  they  have  much  to  dread  at 
your  hands.  I  beg  of  you  to  give  them  the  lie  to 
such  a  foul  aspersion  upon  your  character  as 
Canadian  soldiers  by  comporting  yourselves  as 
you  have  hitherto  done. 

I  desire  to  warn  you  especially  against  mixing 
yourselves  up  in  party  affairs  here  ;  to  be  present 
at  any  political  meeting  or  to  join  in  any 
political  procession  is  strictly  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty's regulations— a  fact  which  I  am  sure  you 
have  only  to  know  to  be  guided  by.  I  can 
say  without  flattery  that,  although  I  have  served 
with  many  armies  in  the  field,  I  have  never  been 
associated  with  a  better  set  of  men.  You  have 
much  yet  to  learn  of  your  profession.  But  you 
have  only  to  attend  as  carefully  to  the  orders  of 
the  officer  to  whose  command  I  now  hand  you 
over  as  you  have  to  mine  to  become  shortly  a 
force  second  to  none  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
My  best  thanks  are  due  especially  to  Lieut.- 
Colonels  Jarvis  and   Casault  for  the  punctuality 


with  which  they  have  executed  their  orders.  I 
bid  you  all  good-bye  with  no  feigned  regret.  I 
shall  ever  look  back  with  pleasure  and  pride  to 
having  commanded  you,  and,  although  separated 
from  you  by  thousands  of  miles,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  take  an  earnest  interest  in  your  welfare. 

(Signed) 

G.  J.  WoLSIiLEV." 

His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Ciiiiimander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  also  issued 
the  following  General  Order  from  the  Horse 
Guards — November,  1870  : 

"  I.  The  expedition  to  the  Red  River  having 
completed  the  service  on  which  it  has  been 
employed,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Mar- 
shal Coinmanding-in-Chief  desires  to  express  to 
Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  James  Lindsay, 
who  organized  the  force,  and  to  Colonel  Wolseley 
and  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  who  composed  it,  his  entire  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the 
arduous  duties  which  were  entailed  upon  them 
by  a  journey  of  above  600  miles  through  country 
destitute  of  supplies,  and  which  necessitated  the 
heavy  labour  of  carrying  boats,  guns,  ammu- 
nition, stores,  and  provisions  over  no  less  than 
forty-seven  portages. 

2.  Seldom  have  troops  been  called  upon  to 
endure  more  continuous  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
never  have  officers  and  men  behaved  better  or 
worked  more  cheerfully  during  inclement  weather 
and  its  consequent  hardships,  and  the  successful 
result  of  the  expedition  shows  the  perfect  discip- 
line and  spirit  of  all  engaged  in  it. 

3.  His  Royal  Highness,  while  thanking  the 
regular  troops  for  their  exertions,  wishes  especi- 
ally to  place  on  record  his  full  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Militia  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  who  were  associated  with 
them  throughout  these  trying  duties. 

(Signed) 

R.  AlREV,  Adjutant-General." 
On  Colonel  Wolseley 's  return  he  was  tendered 
public  banquets,  both  at  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
but  was  only  able  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
last  named  city.  The  citizens  of  Toronto  were 
much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  show 
their  great  appreciation  of  the  gallant  Colonel's 
services,  but  time  would  not  permit  his  remain- 
ing over.     A  congratulatory  address,   however^ 
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was  forwarded  to  him  at  the  dinner  at  Montreal, 
which  was  a  magniticent  affair,  and  in  his  reply 
to  the  Toronto  address  he  said,  among  other 
things:  "I  shall  ever  look  back  with  pride  at 
having  commanded  the  first  military  operation 
undertaken  in  the  Dominion.  The  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  tiie  men  who  now  represent  them 
at  Fort  Garry.  I  can  give  them  no  higher  praise 
than  by  saying  that  the  national  honour  is  safe 
in  their  keeping.  They  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  nobihty  of  sentiment  which  will  always 
prompt  them  to  volunteer  for  any  service  neces- 
sary for  the  vindication  of  that  honour,  and  they 
inherit  from  their  ancestors  the  courage  and 
endurance  which  will  ever  carry  them  through 
any  expedition  they  undertake  with  credit  to 
themselvesand  honour  to  their  country."  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Woiseley  was  made  a  full  Colonel  and  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  for  his  services  in  this  campaign. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Samuel  Peters  Jarvis,  Commander 
of  the  1st  or  Ontario  Ritles,  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Louis  Adolphe  Casault,  Commander  of  the  2nd 
or  Quebec  Rifles,  together  with  Major  James  F. 
MacLeod,  were  made  Companions  of  the  same 
Order.  These  two  Divisions  were  each  some 
350  strong.  Other  Canadians  who  took  part  in 
this  expedition  and  who  have  since  became  more 
or  less  well  known  were  Major  William  Macaulay 
Herchmer,  Captain  David  Marr  Walker,  Captain 
William  Nassau  Kennedy,  Lieutenant  Stewart 
Mulvey,  Ensign  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  Major 
Acheson  G.  Irvine,  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  C.  A.  L. 
de  Bellefeuille,  and  Lieut.  F.  C.  Denison. 

Riel   and  the    First   North-West   Rebellion. 

Some  of  the  documents  connected  with  the  Fort 
Garry  insurrection  of  1869-70  are  of  too  great 
importance  to  omit  here.  The  following  was 
the  oath  which  Riel  took  as  "  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government  "  :  "  I,  Louis  Riel,  do 
hereby  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  fulfil, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  my  duties  as  President 
of  the  Provisional  Government  proclaimed  on  the 
24th  November,  1869,  and  also  all  the  duties 
which  may  become  connected  with  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Assin- 
iboia,  as  they  may  hereafter  be  defined  by  the 
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voice  of  the  people."  Early  i;i  ,\i)iil,  1.S70,  Kiel 
issued  in  printed  form  the  following  I'roclama- 
ation  : 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  North- 
West  : 

Fellow-Countrymen  1  You  are  aware,  doubtless, 
both  of  a  series  of  events  which  have  taken  place 
at  Red  Kiier,  and  become  accomplished  facts, 
and  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  them  about. 
You  know  how  we  stopped  and  conducted  back 
to  the  frontier  a  Governor  whom  Canada, — an 
English  colony  like  ourselves — ignoring  our  as- 
pirations and  our  existence  as  a  people,  forgetting 
the  rig;hts  of  nations  and  our  rights  as  British 
subjects,  sought  to  impose  upon  us  without  con- 
sulting or  even  notifying  us.  You  know  also, 
that  having  been  abandoned  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, which  had  sold  its  title  to  this  country,  we 
saw  the  necessity  of  meeting  in  council  and 
recognizing  the  authority  of  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, which  was  proclaimed  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1869. 

After  many  difficulties  raised  against  it  by  the 
partisans  ot  Canada,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, this  Provisional  Government  is  to-day 
master  of  the  situation — because  the  whole 
people  of  the  colony  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
union  and  concord ;  because  we  have  always 
professed  our  nationality  as  British  subjects; 
and  because  our  army,  though  small,  has  always 
sufficed  to  hold  high  the  noble  standard  of  liberty 
and  of  country.  Not  only  has  the  Provisional 
Government  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and 
pacifying  the  country,  but  it  has  inaugurated 
very  advantageous  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Government  and  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. You  will  be  duly  informed  of  the  results 
of  these  negotiations. 

People  of  the  North  and  North-West!  You 
have  not  been  strangers  either  to  the  cause  for 
which  we  have  fought  or  to  our  affections  Dis- 
tance not  indifference  has  separated  us.  Your 
brethren  at  the  Red  River,  in  working  out  the 
mission  which  God  assigned  them,  feel  that  they 
are  not  acting  for  themselves  alone,  and  that,  if 
their  position  has  given  them  the  glory  of 
triumph,  the  victory  will  be  valued  only  in  so  far 
as  you  share  their  joy  and  their  liberty.  The 
winning  of  their  rights  will  possess  value  in  their 
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eyi;3  only  if  yuii  claim  tliose  rights  witli  them. 
Wu  possess  to-day,  without  partition,  ahnost  the 
half  of  a  continent.  The  expulsion  or  annihila- 
tion of  the  invaders  has  renden^d  our  land  natal 
to  its  children  scattered  throughout  this  vast  ami 
rich  country.  But,  united  to  a  man,  what  matters 
<listance  to  us  since  we  are  all  brethren,  and  are 
acting;  for  the  common  (rood  ? 

Recognized  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  the 
Government  reposes  upon  the  goodwill  and 
union  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  duty  in  officially 
informing  you  of  the  political  changes  effected 
umong  us  is  to  re-assure  you  for  the  future.  Its 
hope  is  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  show 
themselves  worthy  of  their  brethren  in  Red 
River.  Still,  the  Government  fears  that,  from 
misapprehension  of  its  views,  the  people  of  the 
North  and  of  theNorth-West,  influenced  by  evil- 
intentioned  strangers,  may  commit  excesses 
fitted  to  compromise  the  public  safety.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment deems  it  his  duty  to  urge  upon  all  those 
who  desire  the  public  good  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  country,  to  make  the  fact  known  and  under- 
stood by  all  those  Half-breeds  or  Indians,  who 
might  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  so-called 
time  of  disorder  to  foment  trouble,  that  the  true 
state  of  public  affairs  is  order  and  peace.  The 
Government  established  on  justice  and  reason 
will  never  permit  disorder,  and  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it  shall  not  go  unpunished.  It  must  not 
be  that  a  few  mischievous  individuals  should 
compromise  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

People  of  the  North  and  of  the  North-West  I 
This  message  is  a  message  of  peace.  War  has 
long  enough  threatened  the  colony.  Long  enough 
have  we  been  in  arms  to  protect  the  country  and 
restore  order,  disturbed  by  evil-doers  and  scoun- 
drels. Our  country,  so  happily  surrounded  by 
Providence  with  the  natural  and  almost  insuper- 
able barriers,  invites  us  to  unite.  After  the  crisis 
through  which  we  have  passed,  all  feel  more  than 
ever  that  they  seek  the  same  interests,  that  they 
aspire  to  the  same  rights,  that  they  are  members 
of  the  same  family.  We  hope  that  you  also  will 
feel  the  need  of  rallying  around  the  Provisional 
Government  to  support  and  sustain  it  in  its  work. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

Louis  Schmidt, 

Asst.  Sec'y  of  State." 


The  above  Proclamation  was  widely  circulated 
among  the  Half-breed  traders  and  hunters,  and 
ludian  tribes  throughout  the  interior.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  special  Proclamation  bearing  upon  the 
Convention  which  hail  I>ffn  recently  held  and 
also  trying  to  placate  the  ungry  feeling  aroused 
by  the  murd'T  of  Scott  : 

"  Let  the  Asseml)ly  of  twenty-eight  representa- 
tives, which  met  on  the  <jth  of  March,  be  dear  to 
the  people  of  Rid  River  1  That  Assembly  has 
shown  itself  worthy  of  great  confidence.  It  has 
worked  in  union.  The  members  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  public  interests,  and  yielded  only  to 
the  sentiments  of  goodwill,  duty  and  generosity. 
Thanks  to  that  noble  conduct,  public  authority 
is  now  strong.  That  strength  will  be  employed 
to  sustain  and  protect  the  people  of  the  country. 
To-day  the  Government  pardons  all  those  whom 
political  differences  may  lead  astray  only  for  a 
time.  Amnesty  will  be  generously  accorded  to 
all  those  who  will  submit  to  the  Government ; 
who  will  discountenance  or  inform  against  danger- 
ous gatherings. 

From  this  day  forth  the  public  highways  are 
open.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  can  now 
resume  business.  Themselves  contributing  to 
the  public  good,  they  circulate  their  money  as  of 
old.  They  pledge  themselves  to  that  course. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  is  also  directed 
very  specially  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  trade  there  may  not 
receive  any  serious  check,  and  peace  in  the 
Indian  district  may  thereby  be  all  the  more 
securely  maintained.  The  disastrous  war  which 
at  one  time  threatened  us  hns  left  among  us 
fears  and  various  deplorable  results.  But  let  the 
people  feel  re-assured.  Elevated  by  the  grace  of 
Providence  and  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  Government  of  my 
country,  I  proclaim  that  peace  reigns  in  our  midst 
this  day.  The  Government  will  take  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  this  peace  from  being  dis- 
turbed. 

While  internally  all  is  thus  returning  to  order, 
externally,  also,  matters  are  looking  favourable. 
Canada  invites  the  Red  River  people  to  an 
amicable  arrangement.  She  offers  to  guarantee 
us  our  rights,  and  to  give  us  a  place  in  the 
Confederation  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Prov- 
ince.    Identified   with   the  Provisional    Govern- 
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iiiciit,  ()(ir  imtiuiml  will,  based  upon  justice;  shall 
be  rcspucted.  Huppy  cuiuitry  tu  liavu  escaped 
many  niisfurtuncs  that  were  prepared  for  her  | 
III  seeing  her  children  on  the  pcint  of  :i  war,  she 
recollects  the  old  friendship  which  used  to  bind 
them,  and  by  the  tics  of  the  same  patriotistn  she 
has  re-united  them  a^ain  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  happiness. 
Let  us  remain  united  and  we  shall  be  happy. 
With  strength  of  unity  we  shall  retain  prosperity. 
O,  my  fellow-countrymen,  without  distinction 
of  language  or  without  distinction  of  creed — keep 
my  words  in  your  hearts  I  If  ever  the  time 
should  unhappily  couie  when  another  division 
should  take  place  amongst  us,  such  as  foreigners 
have  heretofore  sought  to  create,  that  will  be  the 
signal  for  all  the  disasters  which  we  have  had 
the  happiness  to  avoid.  In  order  to  prevent 
similar  calamities,  the  Government  will  treat 
with  all  severity  of  the  law  those  who  will  dare 
again  to  compromise  the  public  security.  It  is 
ready  to  act  against  the  disorder  of  parties  as 
well  as  against  those  of  individuals.  But  let  us 
hope  rather  that  extreme  measures  will  be 
unknown  and  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  will 
guide  us  in  the  future. 

Louis  RiEL. 

Government  House, 

Fort  Garry,  April  9th,  1870." 

The  following  were  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thibault,  who  was  sent  upon  a  mission  of  peace 
and  pacification  after  Governor  Macdougall's 
failure.  They  indicate  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  every 
possible  way : 

"  Ottawa,  December  4th,  1869. 
The  Very  Reverend  Grand  Vicar,  M.  Thibault. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  conversation  held  with 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  yesterday,  and 
to  your  kind  consent  to  undertake  the  delicate 
task  of  representing,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel 
de  Salaberry,  the  views  and  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  I  am  commanded  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  to  convey  to  you,  in  the 
form  of  instructions  for  your  guidance,  the 
grounds  of  hope    entertained    here    that    your 


mission  of  peace  and  conciliation  will  be  entirely 
successful. 

You  will  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  tliu 
mixed  society  inhabiting  the  cultivated  borders 
of  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine  to  thu  fact, 
which  comes  within  your  d.iily  knowledge  and 
observation,  and  it  is  patent  to  all  the  world, 
that,  in  the  four  Provinces  of  this  Dominion,  men 
of  all  origins,  creeds  and  complexions  stand 
upon  one  broad  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
eye  of  the  Government  and  the  law  ;  and  that  no 
Admitiistration  could  confront  the  enlightened 
public  sentiment  of  this  country  which  attempted 
to  act  in  the  North-West  upon  principles  more 
restricted  and  less  liberal  than  those  which  are 
firmly  established  here. 

So  far  as  you  may  have  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  chieff  and  people,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  remind  them  that,  while  bloody  and  costly 
Indian  wars  have  raged  often  for  long  periods  in 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  no  war  with  the  Indiana  in  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  America  since  the  conquest. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  Micmacs  of  Nova 
Scotia  have  lived  in  peace ;  while  the  rights  of 
the  Milicetes  of  New  Brunswick  have  been 
respected.  Everywhere  within  the  Canadas  the 
progress  of  settlement,  while  it  furnished  new 
employments  to  the  Indians,  was  rendered  prac> 
ticable  by  treaties  and  arrangements  mutually 
satisfactory,  that  have  formed  the  secure  basis  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  Canadians  and  Indians,  not  only 
since  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  from  the  earliest 
exploration  of  the  country. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  just  and 
judicious  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  forms  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  British  America. 
Canadians  cannot  afford  to  sully  it  by  any 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the 
North-West.  That  the  disturbances  which  have 
taken  place  ct  and  around  Winnipeg  and  Fort 
Garry  have  grown  out  of  vague  apprehensions  of 
danger  incident  to  the  transitory  state  of  things, 
which  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  Parliament  rendered  inevitable,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that, 
underlying  what  is  natural  and  pardonable  in 
this  movement,  there  have  been  agencies  at  work 
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which  loynl  ntibjccts  cannot  cnnntenancc,  ami 
that  artful  attuinpts  havu  been  inadu  tu  misluad 
the  people  by  thu  most  i1a({rant  and  absurd  tnia- 
roprosuntations.  Hal  tlic  Queen's  Govurnmcnt 
ur  thu  Government  of  tho  Duniinion  imitated 
tho  rash  and  reckless  conduct  of  somu  uf  thoso 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  disturbance,  there 
would  crc  this  have  been  bloodshed  and  civil  w;>r 
in  Ru|-ert's  Land,  with  tho  prospect  of  tho  flame 
spreading  along  tho  frontier  as  the  firu  spreads 
over  the  prairie.  Fortunately  calmer  coimcils 
have  prevailed  both  in  England  and  at  Ottawa. 
The  Proclamation  of  the  Queen's  Representative, 
with  copies  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  in 
Trench  and  English,  will  convey  to  her  people 
tho  solemn  words  of  their  Sovereitjn,  who, 
possessed  of  ample  power  to  enforce  her  author- 
ity, yet  confided  in  their  loyalty  and  affectionate 
attachment  to  her  tlir.)ne. 

The  instructions  issued  to  Mr.  Macdoiigall,  on 
tho  jSth  of  September,  long  before  tliere  was 
any  reason  to  apprehend  serious  opposition  on 
the  Red  River,  will  show  how  utterly  groundless 
were  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  unfair 
treatment  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in 
the  North-West,  and  to  which  unfortunately 
some  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  for  party 
purposes,  at  times  gave  the  mischievous  colour 
of  their  authority.  You  will  perceive  that  at  no 
time  was  the  absurd  idea  entertained  of  ignor- 
ing the  municipal  and  political  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  North-West,  that  the  only  two 
persons  that  Mr.  Macdougall  was  formally  in- 
structed to  call  to  his  aid  were  Governor  Mac- 
Tavish  and  Judge  Black,  who  were  known  to  be 
universally  respected,  and  that  any  subsequent 
selections  were  to  be  first  reported  here,  with 
grounds  of  his  belief  that  they  stood  equally  high 
in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people. 

All  the  Provinces  of  the  British  Empire  which 
now  enjoy  representative  institutions  and  respon- 
sible government  have  passed  through  a  pro- 
bationary period,  till  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  some  political  training  prepared  them 
for  self-government.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Territories  are  ruled  from  Washington  till  the 
time  arrives  when  they  can  prove  their  fitness  to 
be  included  in  the  family  of  States,  and,  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  challenge  the  full  measure  of 


power  and  free  development  which  Amoricnn 
citizenship  includes.  It  is  fair  to  assumo  that 
some  Huch  training  as  human  society  requires  in 
all  free  countries  may  bo  UHcful,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, at  Red  River;  but  of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Council  will  glailly  welcome  tho  period  when  the 
Queen  can  confer,  with  their  entire  approbation, 
the  largest  measure  of  self-government  on  her 
subjects  in  that  region,  compatible  with  the 
preservatimi  of  British  interests  on  this  continent, 
and  the  integrity  of  tho  Empire. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  acts  of  folly  and  indis- 
cretion attributed  to  persons  who  have  assumed 
to  represent  tho  Dominion  and  to  speak  in  its 
name,  but  who  have  acted  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  without  tho  knowledge  or  the  sanction 
of  this  Government.  In  undertaking,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  so  long  a  journey  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  you  display,  venerable  Sir,  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  I  am  commanded  to  assure  you 
is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Queen's  Representative 
and  by  the  Privy  Council. 

I  have,  etc., 

Joseph  Howe, 

Secretary  of  State." 

The  following  was  included  in  a  letter  sent  by 
Mr.  Howe,  on  7th  December,  to  Mr.  Macdougall, 
but  received  by  him  after  he  had  left  Pembina, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  made  public  at  Red 
River  until  the  20th  January  fcillowing,  when  Mr. 
Donald  A.  Smith,  a  later  Commiissioner  from  the 
Dominion  Government,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Fort 
Garry,  read  it  from  a  copy  of  the  letter  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished  : 

"  You  will  now  be  in  a  position,  in  your  com- 
munications with  the  residents  of  the  North- 
West,  to  assure  them : 

1.  That  all  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  and 
privileges  will  be  sacredly  respected. 

2.  That  all  their  properties,  rights  and  equities 
of  every  kind,  as  enjoyed  under  the  government 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  will  be  continued 
to  them. 

3.  That,  in  granting  titles  to  land  now  occupied 
by  the  settlers,  the  most  liberal  policy  will  be 
pursued. 

4.  That  the  present  tariff  of  customs  duties  will 
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bo  contiiiiiinl  for  two  years  from  the  ist  J.iiiiiary 
next,  except  in  tliu  cuso  of  ipirituoiin  licpK'irH,  as 
•pvcihed  in  the  Ordcr^in-Council  above  alluded  to. 

5.  That  in  forming  your  Council  the  Governor- 
General  will  SCO  that  not  only  tho  Hudson's  Hay 
Company  but  tho  other  classes  of  the  residents 
are  fully  and  fairly  represented. 

6.  That  your  Council  will  have  the  power  uf 
establishing  municipal  sulf-Kovcrnment  at  once, 
and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  most  beneficial 
to  tho  country. 

7.  That  tho  country  will  be  governed,  as  in  tho 
past,  by  British  law,  and  according  to  the  spirit 
of  Hritish  justice. 

S.  That  the  present  Government  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ns  merely  provisional  and  temporary,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  will  be  prepared 
to  submit  a  measure  to  Parliament,  granting  a 
liberal  constitution,  so  soon  as  you,  as  Governor, 
and  your  Council  have,  had  an  opportunity  of 
reporting  fully  on  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  territory. 

You  had,  of  course,  instructions  on  all  tho 
above-mentioned  points,  excepting  as  regards  tho 
tariff,  before  you  left  Ottawa,  but  it  has  been 
thought  well  that  I  should  repeat  them  to  you  in 
this  authoritative  form." 

The  Murder  of  Thomas  Scott.  Despite  all 
these  efforts,  however,  the  rebellion  went  on 
and  culminated  in  the  wretched  murder  of 
Thomas  Scott.  This  event  can  be  best  and 
most  authoritatively  described  in  the  words  of  an 
official  statement  from  Sir  Donald  Smith  (after- 
wards Lord  Strathcona),  detailing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  results  of  his  mission  to  Port  Garry. 
The  document  is  dated  12th  April,  1870,  and 
the  portions  specially  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

*' I  had  no  further  communication  with  Riel 
until  Monday,  the  4th  March,  when  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Pere  Lestanc  called  on 
me.  He  informed  me  of  Bishop  Tach«5's  expect- 
ed arrival  not  later  certainly  than  the  8th,  and 
probably  some  days  earlier,  abiding  that  His 
Lordship  had  telegraphed  to  request  that,  if 
about  to  leave  for  Canada,  I  should  defer  my 
departure  until  he  could  communicate  personally 
with  me.  He  then  said  that  the  '  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  was  very  unsatisfactory',  that  they 


were  very  unruly;    insolent  to    the    'soldiers'; 
and  their  behaviour  altogetli(;r  so  very  b.id  that 
hu  was  afraid  tho  guards    tiiight  bo  forred  to 
retaliate  in  self-defencu.     I  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  the  information  he  gave,  as  the  prisoners, 
without  exception,  had  promised  to  Archdeacon 
McLean  uiid  myself  that,  seeing  thuir  helpless 
condition,  they  would  endeavour  to  act  so  as  to 
avoid   giving   offciicu  to  their   guards,   and   wo 
encouraged  them  to  look  forward  to  bo  speedily 
released  in  fuliilment  of  the  promise  made  by 
Mr.  Riel.     One  >nan,  P.irker,  was  mentioned  as 
having  made  hiiiis(;lf  particularly  obnoxious  by 
his  violent  conduct,  but  not  0110  word  was  said 
on  this  occasion  regarding  Scott,  or  the  slightest 
intimation  given  that  ho  or  any  other  person  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot.     About  11  o'clock 
P^ro  Lestanc  left  mu  and  went  up  stairs  to  com- 
municate to  Governor   MacTavish,  ns  he  said, 
'  the  good  news,  that  Hishop  Tacliti  was  expected 
so  soon.'     Tho  Reverend  Mr.  Young,  Methodist 
clergyman,   had  just    entered  the  house,   and, 
meeting  with  the  Pere  in  tho  hall,  conversed  with 
him  a  few  minutes.     Mr.  Young  then  caino  up 
to  me,  and  from  him  I  had  the  first  intimation 
that  it  was  intended  to  shoot  Thomas  Scott,  and 
that  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  at 
12    o'clock    noon    that    day.      Wc    agreed    in 
believing  that  the  thing  was  too  monstrous  to  be 
possible,  and  Mr.  Young  mentioned  that  poor 
Scott   himself  was  equally  incredulous   on  the 
subject,  thinking  they  merely  intended  to  frighten 
him. 

However,  even  to  keep  him  in  suspense  was  of 
itself  a  horrible  cruelty,  and  it  was  arranged  that, 
as  Mr.  Young  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  the 
man,  he  should  sec  Riel,  ascertain  exactly  how 
the  matter  stood,  and,  if  really  serious,  to  let  me 
know  at  once.  Mr.  Young  accordingly  called  on 
Riel,  was  informed  that  Scott  had  been  con- 
demned, that  the  sentence  was  irrevocable,  and 
would  not  be  delayed  one  minute  beyond  noon. 
Mr.  Young  begged  for  delay,  saying,  '  the  man  is 
not  prepared  to  die,'  but  all  without  avail.  He 
was  paralyzed  with  horror,  returned  to  the 
prisoner,  and  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  in- 
form me  of  the  result  of  his  visit.  I  determined 
to  find  out  Riel  immediately,  but,  recollecting  that 
Pire  Lestanc  was  still  upstairs  with  Mr.  Mac. 
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Tavish,  went  to  him,  related  what  I  had  heard, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
matter.  His  answer  I  cannot  give  in  precise 
words,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Ricl  on  the  other  side  (St.  Boniface),  and  had 
all  spoken  to  him  about  it,  by  which  I  understood 
that  they  had  interceded  for  Soott.  Governor 
MacTavish  was  greatly  shocked  on  being  in- 
formed of  Riel's  purpose,  and  joined  in  reprobat- 
ing it.  Vhre  Lestanc  consented  to  accompany  me, 
and  we  called  on  Riel.  When  we  entered,  he 
asked  me  '  what  news  from  Canada  ? '  The  mail 
had  arrived  on  the  preceding  day,  and  I  replied, 
'only  tlie  intelligence  that  Bishop  Tach6  will  be 
here  very  soon.*  I  then  mentioned  what  I  had 
heard  regarding  Scott,  and,  before  Riel  answered, 
P^re  Lestanc  interposed  in  French  words,  mean- 
ing, '  is  there  no  way  of  escape  ? '  Riel  replied 
to  him,  '  My  Reverend  Thre,  you  know  exactly 
how  the  matter  stands,'  then  turning  to  me,  he 
said, '  I  will  explain  to  you,'  speaking  at  first  in 
English,  but  shortly  after  using  the  French,  re- 
marking to  me,  '  you  understand  that  language.* 
He  said  in  substance  that  Scott  had  through- 
out been  a  most  troublesome  character,  had  been 
the  ringleader  in  a  rising  against  Mr.  Snow,  who 
had  charge  of  the  party  employed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  during  the  preceding  summer  in  road 
makiitg ;  that  he  had  risen  against  the  '  Fro- 
visional  Government '  in  December  last,  that  his 
life  was  then  spared ;  that  he  escaped,  had  again 
been  taken  in  arms,  and  once  more  pardoned, — 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  me  that  the  lives  and  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners 
was  secured — but  that  he  was  incorrigible,  and 
quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  been  treated;  that  he  was  rough 
and  abusive  to  the  guards,  and  insulting  to  him, 
Mr.  Riel ;  that  his  example  had  been  productive 
of  the  very  worst  effect  on  the  other  prisoners, 
who  had  become  insubordinate  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  difficult  to  withhold  the  guards  from 
retaliating.  He  further  said,  *  I  sat  down  with 
Scott,  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  asked  him  truth- 
fully to  tell  me,  as  I  would  not  use  his  statement 
against  him,  what  he  and  the  Portage  party 
intended  to  have  done  with  me,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  me,  when  they  surrounded 
Couture's  house,'  to  which  he  replied,  'we  in- 


tended to  keep  you  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of 
the  .prisoners.'  I  argued  with  Riel,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  some  of  the  circumstances 
he  had  mentioned,  and  especially  the  last,  were 
very  strong  reasons  to  urge  why  Scott's  life  should 
not  be  sacrificed,  and  that,  if,  as  he  represented, 
Scott  was  a  rash,  thoughtless  man,  whom  none 
cared  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  no  evil  need 
be  apprehended  from  his  example. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  one  great  merit  claimed 
for  the  insurrection  was  that,  so  far,  it  had  been 
bloodless,  except  in  one  sad  instance,  which  all 
were  willing  to  look  upon  as  an  accident,  and 
implored  him  not  now  to  stain  it,  to  burden  it 
with  what  would  be  considered  a  horrible  crime. 
He  exclaimed,  '  We  must  make  Canada  respect 
us  r  I  replied,  '  She  has  every  proper  respect 
for  the  people  of  Red  River,  and  this  is  shown 
in  her  having  sent  Commissioners  to  treat  with 
them.'  I  told  him  I  had  seen  the  prisoners 
sometime  back,  when  they  commissioned  me  to 
say  to  their  friends  at  Portage  that  they  desired 
peace,  and  I  offered  to  go  to  them  again  and 
reason  with  them,  should  that  be  necessary. 
On  this  he  said,  '  Look  here,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Scott,  the  representative,  went  to  see  the 
prisoners  at  my  desire,  and  on  asking  them 
whom  they  would  vote  for  as  councillors,  if  they 
were  permitted  a  choice  outside  of  their  own 
body,  Thomas  Scott  came  forward  and  said, 
"My  boys,  have  notning  to  do  with  those 
Americans."  And,  when  I  remarked,  "This  is 
really  a  most  trifling  affair,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  repeated,"  he  said,  "  Do  not  attempt 
to  prejudice  us  against  the  .\mericans,  for, 
although  we  have  not  been  with  them,  they  are 
with  us,  and  have  been  better  friends  to  us  than 
the  Canadians."  Much  more  was  said  on  both 
sides,  but  argument,  entreaty  and  protest  alike 
failed  to  draw  him  from  his  purpose,  and  he 
closed  by  saying,  "  I  have  done  three  good  things 
since  I  have  commenced.  I  have  spared  Boulton's 
life,  at  your  instance,  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  for 
he  is  a  fine  fellow ;  I  pardoned  Gaddy,  and  he 
showed  his  gratitude  by  escaping  out  of  the 
bastion,  but  I  don't  grudge  him  his  miserable 
life ;  and  now  I  shall  shoot  Scott."  Lepine,  the 
Adjutant-General,  who  was  President  of  the 
Council  of  Seven,  which  tried  Scott — and  five  of 
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whom,  Riel  told  me,  "  with  tears  streaming  from 
their  eyes,  condemned  him  as  wortliy  of  death," 
a  sentence  which  he  had  confirmed — now  entered, 
and,  in  answer  to  Riel,  said,  "  He  must  die." 
Riel  then  requested  the  Reverend  Pere  Lestaoc 
to  put  the  people  on  their  knees  for  prayer,  as  it 
might  do  good  to  the  condemned  man's  soul. 
Referring  to  P&re  Lestanc,  and  making  a  final 
appeal  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  I  retired. 

It   was  now  within  a  few    minutes  of  one 
o'clock,  and,  on  entering  the  Governor's  house. 
Reverend  Mr.  Young  joined  me,  and  said,  "  It  is 
now  consideisbly  past  the  hour,   I   trust  you 
have  succeeded."   "  No,"  I  said,  "  for  God's  sake 
go  Jmck  at  once  to  the  poor  man,  for  I  fear  the 
worst."     He  left  immediately,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  he  entered  the  room  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  confined  ;  some  guards  marched  in  and  told 
Scott  his  hour  was  come.     Not  until  then  did 
the  reality  of  his  position  flash  upon  poor  Scott. 
He  said   good-bye  to  the  other  prisoners,  was 
led  outside  the  gate   of  the  fort,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  covering  his  head;  his  coffin,  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  white  cotton  thrown  over  it,  was 
carried  out ;  his  eyes  were  bandaged ;  he  con- 
tinued in  prayer,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
on  the  way,  for  a  few   minutes;  he  asked   Mr, 
Young  how   he   should   place   himself,   whether 
standing  or  kneeling ;  then   knelt  in  the  snow, 
said  farewell,  and  immediately  fell  back,  pierced 
by  three  bullets  which  had  passed  through  his 
body.     The  firing  party  consisted  of  six  men  all 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  more  or  less  intoxicated. 
It  has  been  further  stated  that  only  three  of  the 
muskets  were  loaded   with   ball  cartridge,   and 
that  one  man  did  not  discharge  his  piece.     Mr. 
Young  turned  aside  when  the  first  shots   were 
fired,  then  went  back  to  the  body  and  again 
retired  for  a  moment,  when  a   man  discharged 
his  revolver  at  the  sufferer,  the  ball,  it  is  said, 
entering  the  eye  and  passing  through  the  head. 
The  wounded  man  groaned  between  the  time  of 
receiving  the  musket  shots  and  the  discharge  of 
the  revolver.      Mr.   Young  asked  to  have  the 
remains  for  interment  in  the  burying  ground  of 
the    Presbyterian    church,    but    this    was    not 
acceded  to,  and  a  similar  request,  preferred  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  was  also  refused. 
He  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.      On 


descending  the  steps,  leading  from  the  prison, 
poor  Scott,  addressing  Mr.  Young  said,  *  This  is 
a  cold-blooded  murder,'  then  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  was  so  occupied  until  he  was  shot." 

Colonel  Williams  and  the  Campaigrn  of  i885. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Williams    resulting  fron» 
charge  at    Batoche    wa3    one    of   the    saddest 
and   most    memorable    incidents  of  the  second 
Rebellion.    Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Trefusis  Hene- 
age  Williams,  m.p.,  was  the  son  of  John  Tucker 
Williams,  r.n.,  who  commanded  a  vessel  under 
Sir  James  Yeo  on  the  lakes  during  the  War  of 
1813-15.      After  the  war  he  had  settled  in  Port 
Hope,  Ont.,  where  he  represented  Durham  iu  the 
Canadian  Assembly  from  1840  to  1S48,  commanded 
the  Durham   Regiment  during  the  troubles  of 
1837,  and  died  in  1854.     His  son  was  born  in  1837 
at   Penryn   Park,  Port    Hope,   was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  and  Edinburgh  University, 
and  upon  arriving  at  manhood  took  .lis  father's 
place  both  in  the  military  and  the  political  field. 
He  always  showed  a  keen  interest  in  any  scheme 
for  the  development  and  benefit  of  the  Midland 
counties.     He  was  Chairman  of  the  Port  Hope 
Harbour  Commissioners*  Board ;  President  of  the 
Midland  Loan  and  Savings  Company;  and  Director 
of  the  Midland   Railway.     His  military  tastes 
soon  brought  him  to  the  front  in  the  local  Militia, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  46lh  Regiment,  which  he  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.     In  1880  he  commanded  the 
Wimbledon  team.     Early  in  1885  he  offered  the 
Imperial  Government  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the 
Soudan.     Before,  however,  his  offer  was  accepted 
or  rejected   by  the  authorities  the  North- West 
Rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the  call  to  arms  was 
heard   throughout    Canada.      Colonel  Williams 
was  among  the  first  to  tender  his  services,  and 
the  Government    commissioned  him  to  raise  a 
battalion   from   the  different    regiments  of   the 
Midland  counties.     In  a  short  time  a  magnificent 
body  of  men   was  selected,  the  material  being 
drawn  from   the   country  lying  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Ontario,  with  the  addition  of  a  Company 
from  Carleton  county.     The  gallantry  of  the  Mid- 
landers  in  the  ensuing  campaign  and  the  charge 
of   their  dashing   commander    at   Batoche  will 
always  be  remembered  by  Canadians.      In  1867 
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Colonel  Williams,  then  thirty  years  of  nge,  en- 
tered the  Ontario  Legislature  as  the  representa- 
tive of  East  Durham.  At  the  general  elections 
of  1871  he  was  re-elected  by  acclamation,  and  in 
1878  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  same  constituency.  For  some  years  he 
was  one  of  the  "whips"  of  the  Conservative  party 
and  was  exceedingly  popular  among  his  fellow- 
members.  He  was  latterly  frequently  mentioned 
as  likely  to  fill  high  offices  in  the  future,  among 
the  positions  suggested  being  that  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of   the    Province   of    Ontario. 
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Lieut. -Colonel  A.  T.  H.  Williams. 

His  death  took  place  as  a  result  of  fever  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  on  July  6th,  1885. 
The  announcement  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  on  the  same  day  by  the 
Hon.  (Sir)  A.  P.  Caron,  Minister  of  Militia,  in 
the  following  words : 

"  It  is  with  deepest  pain  and  sorrow  that  I 
have  to-day  to  make  an  announcement  to  Parlia- 
ment which,  I  know,  will  cause  as  much 
mourning  anion?  honourable  members,  whether 
belonging  to  one  side  of  the  House  or  to  the 
other,  as  any  announcement  that  has  ever  been 


conveyed  to  Parliament  regarding  the  loss  of  any 
brother  member  in   the  past.      Sir,  I  have  to 
announce  the  death   of    Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur 
Williams,  in  command  of  the  Midland  Battalion. 
The  troubles  which    are   now  ended,  or  very 
nearly  ended,  in  the  North-West  have   shown 
Colonel  Williams  to  have  been  an  officer  gallant 
and  brave,  the  possessor  of  qualities  which  any 
officer  in  any  army  or  service  might  have  been 
proud  to    possess.      Only  a    few    days    ago   I 
received  from  him  a  despatch  giving  me  minute 
details  of  the  Battle  of  Batoche.     It  will   be 
remembered  by  every  honourable  gentleman  that 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  which  practically 
broke   the   back  of   the   rebellion,    Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams  was  the    hero    of   the  day. 
Gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men  he  forced  the 
rifle  pits,  and  made  that  charge  which  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  pages  of  a  campaign  which  has 
distinguished  so  many  of  our  brave  volunteers. 
He  led  his  men  bravely  on  that  day  and  the 
result  of  that  brilliant  charge  was  practically  the 
ending  of  the  troubles.      Sir,  in  the  despatch 
which  will  be  re.'d  with  interest  now  by  every 
honourable  member  of  this  House,  in  the  des- 
patch which  was  sent  me  by  the  Major-General, 
the  name  of  Colonel  Williams  is  mentioned  as 
that  of  an  officer  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  to  whom  are  due  the  honours  oc  the 
day.     I  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  soldier.    Those 
who  have  lost  an  intimate  friend  can  appreciate 
the  feelings  we  all  experience  in  his  death.     Asa 
friend  we  always  found  him  true,  and  I  can  speak 
of  him   in  this  connection,  becpuse  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Commons  it  has  been   my 
privilege    to    count    him    among    my    personal 
friends.     We  all   remember,  too,  his  geniality 
and    unselfishness.       Whenever    it     became    a 
(jucstion  of  meeting  the  views  of  his  own  par- 
ticular   friends,   he   was    always   ready  to  give 
up   his  own  feelings  in   the    matter.      He  was, 
indeed,    one    of    those    whose    kindliness    and 
cordiality  will  cause  him  to  be  always  remem- 
bered.    As  a  public  man  he  has  always  been  true 
to  the  party  to  which  be  belonged.     Those  whose 
privilege  it  has  been  to  act  with  him  in  politics 
well  know  how  faithful  he  has  always  been  to  the 
principles  of  his  party,  and  to  the  leader  whom 
he  so  much  loved  and  so  readily  followed." 

Works  of  Reference— Canadian  Military  Affairs. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  works  deal- 
ing with  the  Militia  of  Canada  or  with  the 
military  history  of  the  country  at  different 
epochs : 

I.     KKCOKPS   OF   PKOVINCtAL   OR  DOMINION  CORPS. 

Record  of  Services  of  Canadian  Regiments  in 
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the  War  of  1812,  and  The  Story  of  iiutler*s 
Rangers,  by  Captain  E.  Cruikshank ;  publislied 
1893. 

Historical  Record  of  the  Governor-General's 
Body  Guard,  by  Li«ut.-Col.  F.  C.  Denison, 
c.M.G. ;  published  1876. 

The  King's  Regiment — Services  in  Canada, 
and  The  Old  Hundredth,  by  J.  P.  Edwards. 

Halifax  Volunteer  Battalion  and  Volunteer 
Companies,  1859-87,  by  Major  T.  J.  Egan ; 
published  1888. 

The  King's  New  Brunswick  Regiment,  1793- 
1802,  by  Jonas  Howe. 

Royal  Canadian  Volunteers  1794-1802,  by 
Surgeon-Major  J.  L.  H.  Neilson. 

History  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles. 

Record   of  the   8th  Royal  Rifles,  by  Captain 

F.  C.  Wurtele  ;  published  1886. 

Manual    of   Outpost.  Duties,   by    Lieut. -Col. 

G,  T.  Denison;  published  1866. 

Canadian  Volunteers'  Manual,  by  Major  F. 
E.  Dixon  ;  published  1867. 

Notes  on  Military  Adminstration,  by  Major 
D.  Jones,  published  18S0;  Notes  on  Military 
Law,  by  Major  D.  Jones,  published  1880 ; 
Tactical  Notes,  by  Major  D.  Jones,  published 
1882. 

Canadian  Company  Drill,  by  Captain  J.  C. 
Macdougall ;  published  1891. 

The  Guide,  by  Lleut.-Colonel  Vv^.  D.  Otter; 
published  1889. 

Canadian  Volunteers*  Hand- Book  for  Field 
Service,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  C.  Scoble  ;  pub- 
lished 1868. 

Canadian  Volunteers'  Hand- Book,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Siddons  ;  published  1S63. 

Considerations  sur  I'organization  Militaire 
de  la  Confederation  Canadienne,  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  G.  D'Orsonnens  ;  published  1874. 

The   National   Defences,  or  Observations  on* 
the  best  Defensive  Force  for  Canada,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  G.  T.  Denison ;  published  1861. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
respecting  the  Defence  of  Canada,  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Jervois  ;  published  1865. 

Memorandum  on  the  Militia  System  of 
Canada,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Fletcher ;   published 

1875. 
The  Utilization   of    Colonial   Forces   in    Im- 


perial Defence,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  C.  Scoble; 
published  1879. 

On  the  Supply,  Care  and  Repair  of  Artillery 
Material,  by  Captain  C.  E.  Montizambert ;  pub- 
lished 1878. 

The  Active  Militia  of  Canada,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  E.  O'Brien. 

History  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers,  Toronto,  by 
T.  E.  Champion  ;  published  1897. 

II.    CAMPAIGNS   IN    CANADA. 

Journal  du  Siege  de  Quebec  en  1759,  by  J. 
C.  Panet. 

Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Quebec,  1760,  by 
General  J.  Murray. 

Conquest  of  Canada,  Warburton.  2  Vols. 
(1849.) 

Siege  and  Capture  of  Quebec  by  Montgomery 
and  Arnold,  by  W.  J.  Anderson. 

Siege  and  Blockade  of  Quebec,  1775-6,  by 
W.  J.  Anderson. 

Some  Incidents  in  Connection  with  the 
Siege  of  Quebec,  1775-6,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  W. 
F.  Coffin. 

Historical  Notes  on  the  Defence  of  Quebec  in 
^775>  ^y  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  B.  Strange. 

Arnold's  Assault  on  Sault-au-Matelot  Barri- 
ers, by  Sir  J.  M.  LeMoine. 

Journal  des  Operations  de  I'Armee  Ameri- 
cane,  1775-6,  by  J.  B.  Badeaux. 

Historical  Documents,  printed  by  the  Lite- 
rary and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  ;  published 
1840-7. 

History  of  Canada,  10  volumes,  by  William 
Kingsford,  ll.d.  ;  published  1887-98. 

Expedition  to  Canada,  by  General  John 
Burgoyne ;  published  1780. 

Campaign  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada  in 
1776,  by  Charles  H.  Jones ;  published  1882. 

Invasion  du  Canada  et  Siege  de  Quebec  en 
1775-76,  by  Louis  P.  Turcotte;  published  1876. 

Loyalists'  Centennial  Souvenir,  St.  John, 
N.B.,  published  1887. 

Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times,  from 
1820  to  1826;  2  vols.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson  ;  published  1880. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyalists  of  the 
American  Revolution,  2  vols.,  b"  Lorenzo 
Sabine;  published  1864. 
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United    Empire    Loyalists,   Centennial    Cele- 
brations, 1784-1884,  published  1885. 

The    Canadian    Militia,    by    Captain     R.    J. 
Wicksteed ;  published  1875. 

Journalof  the  Siege  and  Blockade  of  Quebec, 
1775-6,  by  Hugh  Findlay. 

The  Invasion  of  Canada  in  1775,  by  Major 
H.  Caldwell. 

Journal    of    the    Voyage    of    the    Brunswick 
Auxiliaries  to  Quebec,  by  F.  V.  Melsheimer. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Ridout,  by  Lady 
Edgar. 

Diary  of  the  American    Revolution,    i860,  2 
vols.,  by  F.  Moore. 

III.  WAR  OF  1812-15. 

The    War    and    its    Moral,   1812,   by    Lieut. - 
Col.  W.  F.  Coffin ;  published  1864. 

Queenston    Heights,  by    Captain    E.    Cruik- 
shank,  published  1890. 

Lundy's   Lane,   by    Captain    E.    Cruikshank, 
published  i88g. 

The   Fight    in    the     Green    Beechwoods,    by 
Captain  E.  Cruikshank,  published  i88g. 

Battlefields  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  1812- 
15,  by  Captain  E.  Cruikshank. 

Story  of  Laura  Secord,  1813,  by  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Curzon;  published  i8gi. 

Battle  of  C^iateauguay,  by  W.  D.  Lighthall; 
published  i88g. 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  by  D. 
B.  Read,  Q.c;  published  i8g4. 

Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  by  J.  Symons; 
published  i85g. 

Lower   Canada  during  1810-14,  by    B.   Suite. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.ijor-Generai 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  by  F.  B.  Tupper;  published 
1847. 

The  Cause  and  Commencement  of  the  War 
of  1812,  by  J.  Stevenson. 

Historical  Documents  Relating  to  the  War 
of  1812,  published  by  Quebec  Literary  and 
Historical  Society. 

Notices  of  War  of  1812,  2  vols,  by  John 
Armstrong;  published  1836. 

History  of  the  War  of  18 12-14,  ^Y  G. 
Auchinleck;  published  1855. 

Letters  on  the  Late  War,  by  William  Cob- 
bett;  published  1815. 

Memoirs    of    the    Compaign    of   the    North- 


western   Army,    by    Brig.-General    W.     Hull . 
published  1824. 

History  of  the  Second  War  between  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  1812-13,  3  vols.,  by 
Charles  J.  IngersoU  ;  published  1845-52. 

History  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  by  Rossiter 
Johnson. 

Pictorial  Field-book  of  the  War  of  1812,  by 
Benson  J.  Lossing;  published  i86g. 

Narrative  of  the  Affair  of  Queenstown  in 
1812,  by  Soloman  Van  Rensselaer;  published 
1836. 

The  War  of  1812,  by  Captain  Richardson  ;  pub- 
lished 1842. 

The  Naval  War  of  1812,  by  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt ;  published  1883. 

Concise  History  of  the  War  in  Canada,  by  M. 
Smith;  published  1814. 

Sketches  of  the  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  John  L.  Thomson  ; 
published  1818. 

History  of  the  War  between  Great  Bhtain 
and  the  United  States,  by  David  Thompson ; 
published  1832. 

Letters  coiUaiamg  a  succinct  narrative  of  the 
auiitxrj  administration  of  Sir  George  Prevost 
during  his  command  in  Canada,  by  "  Veritas"; 
published  1815. 

IV.   REBELLIONS,    ETC.,    IN  CANADA. 

General  Order  touching  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
held  on  Colonel  Prince,  Official ;  published 
i83g. 

Narrative  of  Fenian  Invasion  of  Canada,  by 
A.  Somerville  ;  published  1866. 

The  Red  River  Epedition,  by  Captain  G. 
L.  Huyshe;  published  187T. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  causes  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  N.  W.  Territories  1869-70, 
Official ;  published  1875. 

Report  on  the  Red  River  Expedition  of 
1870,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Irvine  ;  published  1875. 

The  Red  River  Expedition,  by  Lieutenant 
H.  S.  H.  Riddell. 

Reminiscences  of  the  North-West  Rebel- 
lion, by  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Boulton; 
published  1886. 

Remarks  upon  Major-General  Middleton's 
account  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  F. 
Houghton ;  published  i8g4. 
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Report  of  Select  Committee  re  C.  Br.eir.ner's 
Furs,  Official ;  published  i8go. 

Report  upon  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  the  N.  W.  Territories,  etc.,  1885,  Official; 
published  1886. 

Report  of  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  II.  Jackson, 
Official;  published  1887. 

Report  of  Major-General  Laurie,  Official ; 
published  1887. 

Record  and  Proceedings  of  Trials,  and  Report 
of  Trial  of  Louis  Riel,  Official ;  published  1886. 

Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  1885,  by  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Fred.  Middleton  ;  published  1886. 

With  Otter's  Column  in  the  North-West, 
by  J.  Elton  Prower. 

Views  of  Military  Operations  in  Canada,  by 
Lord  Beauclerk;  published  1840. 

Les  ^v«5nements  de  1837-38,  by  L.  N.  Carrier  ; 
published  1877. 

Les  patriotes  de  1837-38,  by  L.  O.  David. 

Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion,  2 
vols.,  by  John  Charles  Dent ;  published  1885. 

Despatches  to  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  by  Lord 
Glenelg;  published  1839. 

Despatches,  by   Sir   F.    B.    Head ;  published 

1837. 

A  Narrative,  by  Sir   F.  B.  Head  ;    published 

1839. 

Life  and  Times  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  by 
Charles  Lindsay  ;  published  1862. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  the  political  state  of  the  Prov- 
inces in  1838,  by  Charles  Lindsay. 

Affairs  of  the  Canadas,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson  ;  published  1837. 

Canada  in  1837-38,  2  vols.,  by  E.  A.  Theller  ; 
published  1841. 

History  of  the  Fenian  Raid  on  Fort  Erie 
1866,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  George  T.  Denison. 

Official  Report  on  the  Attempt  to  Invade 
Canada,  by  "General"  John  O'Neill ;  published 
1870. 

Battlefields  of  the  Canadian  North-West 
Territories,  by  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Rowan. 

CANADIAN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE  PROCEEDINGS. 

Infantry  Fire  Tactics,  suitable  for  the  Cana- 
dian Militii,  by  Major  C.  B.  Mayne ;  published 
1S90. 


Incident  in  the  early  Military  History  of 
Canada,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Z.  Rogers ;  pub- 
lished 1891. 

Battlefields  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  during 
the  War  1812-15,  by  Captain  E.  Cruikshank. 

Lower  Canada  during  1810-14,  by  B.  Suite; 
published  1892. 

The  Growth  of  a  Military  Spirit  in  Canada, 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  E.  O'Brien. 

The  Fundamental  Principles  underlying  the 
Battle  Tactics  of  the  different  Arms,  by  Major 
C.  B.  Mayne ;  published  1893. 

The  Administrative  System  of  a  British 
Regiment  (Infantry)  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  that  system  to  the  Active  Militia, 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  D.  Otter. 

Fire  Discipline,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  H. 
Macdonald. 

The  Strategic  Value  of  Canadian  Railways, 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  C.  Scoble. 

The  Hon.  William  Haodougall,  C.B.,is  descend- 
ed from  John  Macdougall,  a  native  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  a  United  Empire  Loyalist 
who  served  in  the  British  Commissariat  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born  at  York 
(Toronto)  on  January  25th,  1822,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  local  schools  and  at  Victoria 
College,  Cobourg.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  the  late  Hon.  J.  H.  Price,  and  was  admitted 
as  an  attorney  and  solicitor,  1847.  In  1862  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and,  in  1881,  was 
appointed  a  Q.c.  by  the  Marquess  of  Lome. 
Before  completing  his  articles  as  a  law  student, 
he  had  begun  to  contribute  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and,  according  to  Dent,  "displayed  a 
decided  talent  for  the  profession  of  a  journalist." 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  admission  as  an 
attorney  he  established  the  Canadian  Farmer,  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Science  and 
Literature.  Its  name  was  subsequently  changed 
to  that  of  the  Canadian  Agriculturist,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  published  under  his  auspices  down 
to  1858.  Long  before  this  date,  however,  he  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  political  press.  In  1850 
he  established  the  North  American,  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  of  Radical  proclivities,  of  which  he 
was  Editor-in-Chief.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Hincks-Morin  Administration  the  North  American 
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became  its  mouth-piece,  but,  apart  from  this 
relation,  Mr.  Macdougall  liaJ  opinions  of  his  own, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  tlicni.  In  1S57 
the  publication  of  the  North  American  was  discon- 
tinued, being  merged  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  and 
Mr.  Macdougall  joined  the  editorial  stafTof  the 
latter.  After  having  led  a  forlorn  hope  for  the 
Reformers  in  three  previous  contests,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Oxford  in  1S58. 
He  sat  for  that  constituency  till  1863,  and  was, 
thereafter,  up  to  the  close  of  his  political  career 
in  1882,  the  representative  successively  of  North 
Ontario,  North  Lanark,  and  Halton.  From 
1S75  to  1878  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  At  the  general  election  in  1887  he 
stood  in  the  Liberal  interests  for  South  Gren- 
ville,  and  was  defeated.  "  He  grew  steadily  in 
power  and  influence  from  the  time  of  first  taking 
iiis  seat,"  says  Mr.  Dent,  "  and  furnished  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  of 
a  public  man  who  could  both  speak  and  write 
remarkably  well." 

On  the  formation  of  the  Sandfield  Macdonald- 
Sicotte  Administration  in  May,  1862,  he  accepted 
office  as  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  till  the  resignation  of  the 
Government  in  March,  18C4.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Government 
led  by  Sir  E.  P.  Tach(5,  the  latter,  being  unable 
to  re-construct  without  a  dissolution,  offered  Mr. 
Macdougall  the  control  of  three  seats  in  the 
Upper  Canada  section  of  his  Cabinet  if  he  could 
bring  twoLiberals  in  with  him,  but,  as  Sir  Etienne 
refused  to  apply  the  coalition  principle  to  Lower 
Canada,  the  offer  was  declined.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coalition,  in  June,  same  year,  which 
resulted  in  Confederation,  Mr.  Macdougall  was 
one  of  the  two  Reformers  whom  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  took  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  he  being 
assigned  the  office  of  Provincial  Secretary.  He 
was  from  first  to  last  an  active  promoter  of  the 
Union,  and  to  no  one  does  the  term,  "  Father  of 
Confederation,"  more  rightly  apply  than  to  him. 
In  1866-67  he  was  present  at  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence that  sat  in  London,  England,  when  the 
terms  of  the  Federation  compact  was  finally 
settled.  In  1865-1866  he  served  as  Chairman  of 
a  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  promote  closer 
trade  relations  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and 


Brazil.  On  July  ist,  1867,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  (or  Canada,  and  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Government  then 
formed  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
m  promoting  the  Union  of  British  North 
America.  In  the  autumn  ofi868  he  accompanied 
Sir  George  Cartier  to  England,  to  confer  with 
the  Imperial  authorities  on  several  matters  of 
public  interest,  including  the  defences  of  the 
Dominion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  North- 
West  Territory — the  latter  a  matter  he  had 
always  much  at  heart.  The  negotiations,  in  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  North-West,  were 
successful. 

Mr.  Macdougall's  share  in  these  negotiations, 
and  his  warm  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
the  North-West,  led  to  his  appointment  as  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  N.W.T.  He  left  Ottawa  for  Fort  Garry  in 
October,  i86g.  When  he  arrived  there  he  was 
ejected  from  the  territory  by  Louis  Riel's  fol- 
lowers. He  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Can- 
adian Government  in  1873  as  a  special  Com. 
missioner  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries.  On 
his  return  to  Canada  he  practised  law  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son,  the  present  Judge  Macdougall, 
of  Toronto.  In  1881  he  declined  appointment  to 
a  Judgeship  and  also  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship. He  has  published  in  pamphlet  form : 
"  Eight  letters  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  on  the 
Red  River  Rebellion  "  (1870) ;  "  Six  letters  to 
the  Hon.  O.  Mowat  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
Provincial  Constitution  "  (1872) ;  and  "  An  open 
letter  to  the  Hon.  H.  Mercier  on  the  Federalism 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1867  "  (1887). 

Lieut-Colonel    Frederick    Charles    Denison, 

C.M.G.,  M.P.,  came  of  a  family  which  has  won  a 
high  place  in  the  military  annals  of  Canada. 
His  great-grandfather.  Captain  John  Denison,  of 
the  Second  West  York  Regiment,  England,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Toronto,  where  he  settled 
in  1796.  His  grandfather,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  Taylor  Denison,  served  as  a  volunteer 
officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  commanded  a  volunteer  cavalry  troop. 
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which  ho  had  himself  organized  and  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Governor-General's  Body 
Guard.  He  married  the  only  child  of  Captain 
Richard  Lippincott,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist 
officer  from  New  Jersey,  and  by  this  marriage  he 
had  a  son,  born  at  "  iJcUcvue,"  Toronto,  in  1816. 
This  son,  also  George  Taylor  Denison,  though  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  gave  his  chief  energies  to 
the  Canadian  volunteer  service.  In  i8j8  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Body  Guards,  then 
commanded  by  his  father,  and  in  1846  he  obtained 
command  of  the  troop.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Toronto's  Militia,  since  he  or- 
ganized cavalry,  artillery,  and  rifles  in  the  city. 
The  Queen's  Own  was  raised  by  him. 

His  second  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  C. 
Denison,  was  born  November  22nd,  1846.  He 
was  educated,  like  his  father,  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  like  his  father  and  elder  brother 
— Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  T.  Denison — Toronto's 
well-known  Police  Magistrate — he  adopted  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1870.  He  had  a  full  share  of  the  courage  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  seem  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  he  was  naturally  attracted  towards  a 
military  life.  In  1865  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Administrative  Battalion,  on  service  in 
Niagara,  and  on  August  20th  of  the  same  year 
he  was  gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  the  Governor- 
General's  Body  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  during  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  He  served  as  orderly  officer 
to  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley  (now  Lord  Wolselej ) 
in  the  Red  River  Expedition  of  1870,  and  was 
mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1872,  Major  in  1876,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  1884.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1884, 
Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed  to  the  Governor- 
General  to  organize  a  force  of  Canadian  Voyageurs 
to  go  to  the  Soudan  and  help  in  the  transportation 
of  the  troops  sent  for  the  relief  of  General  Gor- 
don. Lord  Wolseley  suggested  Lieut.-Colonel 
F.  C.  Denison  for  the  command,  as  he  had  been 
with  him  in  the  Expedition  of  1870  and  had 
experience  in  the  work  required. 

Lord  Lansdowne  telegraphed  an  offer  of  the 
command  to  Colonel  Denison,  who  accepted  the 
post  and  set  about  the  task  with  such  promptitude 
that  the  contingent  was  able  to  sail  from  Quebec 


on  September  13II1,  1884.  Colonel  Denison 
accompanied  General  Earle's  column,  and  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Kirbekan.  He  was  men- 
tioned in  despatches  by  Lord  Wolseley,  and  was 
mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — then 
Lord  Hurtington — in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  his  services  in  Egypt  he  was  made  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  His  efforts  did  not,  however,  bring  him 
only  good  fortune.  On  his  return  from  the 
Soudan  he  was  seized  with  enteric  fever,  and 
was  long  confined  in  hospital  at  Cairo.     He  >/as 


Lieut. -Colonil  Ftcd.  C.  Denison. 

thus  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  North- 
West  campaign  with  the  Governor-General's 
Body  Guard,  of  which  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Historical 
Record  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard," 
with  its  standing  orders.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  England.  He 
was  prominent  in  city  politics,  and  for  many  years 
represented  St.  Stephen's  Ward  in  the  City 
Council.  In  1887  \  ^  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment   in   the    Conservative   interest    for     West 
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Toronto,  and  in  iHqt  he  was  again  elected 
by  a  largo  majority.  His  death  took  phice  on 
April  14th,  l8y6. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison 
was  born  in  Toronto,  August  31,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Toronto  Univer- 
sity in  1861.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  the  same  year, 
he  practised  his  profession  for  some  years  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  the  late  Lieut.- 
Colonel  F.  C.  Denison.  He  was  elected  to  the 
City  Council  and  sat  therein  during  1865-67.  In 
1872,  and  again  in  1873,  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  the  Government  of  Ontario  as  a  special  Com- 
missioner on  behalf  of  immigration.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Police  Magistrate  for  the  City  of 
Toronto,  an  office  he  still  (1898)  retains.  His 
military  service  commenced  in  1855,  when  he  was 
gazetted  Cornet  in  the  Governor-General's  Body 
Guard.  He  became  Captain  of  his  troop,  April 
22,  1857,  was  promoted  Major,  1862,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1866.  He  holds  a  first- 
class  Cavalry  certificate.  Colonel  Denison  was 
on  active  service  during  the  Fenian  Raid,  1866, 
and  commanded  the  outposts  on  the  Niagara 
River  under  Colonel  (F.  M.  Lord)  Wolseley,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  was  again  on  active 
service  during  the  North- West  Rebellion,  1885 
(mentioned  in  despatches  and  medal). 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  on  subjects  of 
national,  military  and  Imperial  importance,  and 
has  often  appeared  on  the  lecture  platform  in 
advocacy  of  Canada's  rights  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Morgan  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works : 
"  The  National  Defences:  or  Observations  on  the 
Best  Defensive  Force  for  Canada "  (1861) ; 
"Canada,  is  she  Prepared  for  War?"  (1861); 
"  A  Review  of  the  Militia  Policy  of  the  present 
Administration  "  (1863) ;  "  Manual  of  Outpost 
Duties"  (1866);  "The  Fenian  Raid  at  Fort 
Erie"  (i865) ;  "Cavalry  Charges  at  Sedan" 
(1872)  ;  "  A  Visit  to  General  R.  E.  Lee  "  (1872) ; 
"  Modern  Cavalry  "  (London,  1868  ;  in  German, 
l86g ;  in  Russian,  1S72;  in  Hungarian,  1S81) ; 
"Canada  and  her  Relations  to  the  Empire  "  (Re- 
printed   from    the    Weatminster    Review,    1895). 


In  1877  he  won  the  first  prize  offered  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  fur  the  best  "  History  of 
Cavalry."  On  this  occasion  he  proceeded  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  ho  remained  for  two  months, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
The  work  was  published  in  London  the  same 
year,  afterwards  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  has 
lately  been  translated  into  Japanese  by  order  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Japan.  This  was  a  con- 
spicuous achievement  for  a  Canadian.  To  mark 
his  sense  of  the  author's  pluck  and  ability,  the 
Marquess  of  Dufferin,  at  that  time  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  presented  him  with  a  medal 
suitably  inscribed.  Among  the  most  important 
of  his  public  lectures  and  addresses  have  been 
the  following  :  "  The  importance  of  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  "  (delivered  before  the 
Imperial  and  Federation  League,  London,  1890) ; 
"  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  "  (1891) ;  "  The 
Opening  of  the  War  of  1812  "  (1891) ;  "  National 
Spirit :  Its  influence  upon  Nations"  (1891). 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Denison  has  been  connected 
with  a  large  number  of  national,  military,  and 
patriotic  societies  in  his  native  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Canada 
First  "  party,  an  organization  that  did  something 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  great  North- West  and 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  Dominion.  He  was 
President  of  the  Dominion  Cavalry  Association. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
he  was  selected  by  its  founder,  the  Marquess  of 
Lome,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Section  of  English 
Literature  and  History,  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  President  thereof.  In  1894  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Upper  Canada  College.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
Council  of  the  present  League  dissolved.  At  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Branch  at 
Ottawa,  Colonel  Denison,  the  President,  and 
a  deputation  of  the  League,  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  England  to  urge  the  re-organization 
of  the  League.  The  mission  was  successful  and 
resulted  in  the  eventual  formation  of  the  British 
Empire  League  with  Colonel  Denison  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  branch. 

In  1895  the  Government  at  Ottawa  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  requesting  him  to  unveil  the 
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monument  erected  in  commemoration  .of  the 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  Politically,  he  was 
originally  a  Conservative,  but  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  Red  River  Rebellion,  and  contested 
Algoma  in  the  Liberal  interest  in  1872  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
late  Hon.  J.  11.  Robinson,  by  a  majority  of  eighty 
votes.  He  has  never  since  been  a  party  man, 
but  always  an  earnest  advocate  of  "  Canada 
first"  within  the  Empire,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
any  closer  relations  with  the  United  States 
which  might  endanger  the  great  principle  of 
Imperial  unity. 

Lleut.-Colonel,  the  Hon.  John  Horison  Gibson, 

Q.c,  was  born  in  the  Township  of  Toronto, 
January  ist,  1S42,  and  was  educated  at  the  Cen- 
tral School,  Hamilton,  and  at  Toronto  University, 
taking  his  degree  in  the  latter  institution  in 
1863,  when  he  won  the  Prince's  prize,  the  silver 
m'jdals  in  Classics  and  Modern  Languages,  and 
the  prize  in  Oriental  Languages.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1867,  and  having  entered  the  Law 
course  of  Toronto  University  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  there,  together  with  the  gold  medal, 
i86g,  and  subsequently  acted  as  Examiner  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  years  1871  and  1872. 
In  1890  he  was  appointed  a  Q.c.  by  the  Ontario 
Government.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Hamilton  Board  of  Education,  being 
Chairman  for  two  terms.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University  in 
1873,  and  was  re-elected  in  1878  and  1883.  For 
five  years  he  was  President  of  the  Hamilton  Art 
School,  an  institution  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Gibson  was  a  most  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Militia  from  i860  until  November, 
1895,  when  he  resigned  the  command  of  the 
13th  Battalion,  with  which  Regiment  he  had 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  at  Ridgeway  in  1866. 
As  a  marksman  he  has  had  a  very  high  reputation, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Wimble- 
don Teams  in  1874,  1875  and  1879,  winning  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  prize  (a  badge  and  £100)  in 
1879.  In  1881  he  commanded  the  team  which 
defeated  the  British  team  in  the  competition  for 
the  Rajah  of  Kolapore's  Cup.     He  was  also  a 


member  of  the  Canadian  long-range  teams  at 
Creedmoor  in  1876  and  1880.  For  three  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Ontario  Rifle  Association, 
and  he  has  also  been  President  of  the  Canadian 
Militia  Rifle  League,  and  since  1893  of  the 
Dominion  Rifle  Association.  He  has  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  Canadian  Military  Institute,  and  of 
the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
In  recognition  of  his  zealous  efforts  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  Rifle  shooting  in  the  Force 
he  was  permitted,  on  retiring  from  the  13th 
Battalion,  to  retain  his  rank  in  the  active  Militia 
as  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  13th.  In 
1890  and  1891  he  was  President  of  the  Hamilton 
St.  Andrew's  Society.  He  was  elected  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada  in  1890,  and  has  also  occupied  the 
position  of  Grand  Master.  Colonel  Gibson  was 
first  returned  to  the  Local  Legislature  for  Ham- 
ilton at  the  general  election  in  1879,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1883  and  1886.  He  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Provincial  Secretary  in  1889,  being 
returned  by  acclamation.  In  1890  he  was  de- 
feated, but,  his  opponent  being  unseated,  he  was 
again  elected  in  1891,  as  also  at  the  Provincial 
elections  of  1894.  In  July,  1896,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  present  Premier,  as  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Ontario  Statutes.  He  was  an  Hon.  a.d.c.  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  when  Governor-General,  and  in 
1897  was  selected  by  the  Militia  Department 
to  proceed  to  England  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Hamilton  Reform  Association,  and  throughout 
his  political  career  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  that  party.  His  legislation, 
according  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  includes  the  Act  of  1890,  amending 
the  Liquor  License  Law,  which  provides  for 
"  local  option,"  abolishing  vessel  licenses,  increas- 
ing the  age  of  minors  from  16  to  18  years,  and 
rendering  it  necessary  that  a  petition  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  a  polling  sub-division 
must  necessarily  accompany  an  application  for  a 
new  license  in  such  polling  sub-division ;  the 
re-organization  of  the  Ontario  insurance  system, 
making  the  registration   of  ail  insurance  com- 
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panics  uihI  friendly  societies  doing  business  in 
the  Province  cotnpuUory,  and  only  possible  on 
tbc  bonn'fide  standing  and  ol)jects  of  such  com- 
panies or  societies  being  set  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Inspector  of  Insurance  and  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies ;  the  appointment  of  a 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  encpiirc  into  the 
whole  subject  of  our  game  and  fish  resources^ 
with  a  view  to  their  better  preservation  and 
propagation,  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  a 
strenuous  measure  of  game  protection  adminis- 
tered under  a  permanent  Commission,  with  the 
aid  of  game  wardens  and  deputy  wardens;  the 
introduction  of  a  well-considered  and  progressive 
system  of  dealing  with  neglected  or  dependent 
children.  In  the  Provincial  general  elections  of 
i8g8  he  was  defeated  in  Hamilton,  but  was 
elected  some  months  afterwards  in  East  Wel- 
lington. 

Lieut  .-Colonel  William  Osborne  Smith,  c.m.g., 
belonged  to  an  Irish  family,  was  born  in  May, 
1831,  and  was  educated  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, which,  however,  he  did  not  enter  until 
1854.  He  served  in  Her  Majesty's  39th  Regi- 
ment through  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and,  on  peace  being  declared,  was  with  his 
regiment  ordered  to  Canada.  Having  married, 
he  shortly  after  left  the  service,  and,  settling  in 
Montreal,  entered  into  mercantile  life.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  at  the  time  of  threatened  hostilities 
with  the  United  States,  he  organised  the  since 
well-known  Montreal  Regiment  of  Victoria  Rifles, 
of  which  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In 
December,  1864,  after  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  St.  Alban's  Raid,  Lieut. -Colonel  Smith 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  assume  command  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Canada  of  a  number  of 
companies  of  the  Active  Milit.a,  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  1837,  placed  on  duty.  This 
service  procured  him  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
general  officer  in  command  of  the  district,  and  of 
Lieut.-General  Williams  (of  Kars),  then  Com- 
manding in  Canada. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  Colonel  Macdougall, 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  offered  Lieut.-Col- 
onel  Osborne  Smith  the  post  of  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  which  having  accepted,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Montreal  force. 


od  instructed  to  organize  the  Frontier  Com> 
panics,  and  to  raise  others  on  the  southern 
Frontier  in  connection  with  the  threatened 
I'enian  Raids.  In  1866  Lieut.-General  Lindsa}', 
then  Commanding  the  District,  gave  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Smith  charge  of  the  frontier  of  Hunting- 
don County,  and,  on  leaving  the  country  in  18G7, 
spoke  of  him  as  follows:  "Colonel  Osborne 
Smith  deserves  the  guatest  praise;  to  his  zeal, 
able  management  and  direction  on  the  Frontier 
it  is  probably  owing  that  the  citizens  of  Montreal 
have  been  so  little  disturbed."  For  some  time 
after  this  he  was  continued  in  charge  of  the 
southern  frontier,  performing  also  the  duties  of 
Deputy-Adjutant-General  for  his  District.  His 
services  when  hurrying  forward  the  men  of  his 
command  to  the  point  which  he  imagined  was 
the  object  of  attack  by  General  O'Neil  and  his 
Fenian  band,  and  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
men  of  the  Home  Guard  of  Missisquji  and  of 
two  or  three  companies  of  Militia,  the  Fenians 
were  so  decisively  repulsed,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. The  energy,  judgment  and  ability  which 
he  displayed  in  guarding  against  surprise  and 
repelling  the  advance  of  the  enemy  inspired  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
Province  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  'security 
which  they  had  not  before  possessed. 

At  Eccles'  Hill,  on  30th  May,  1870,  General 
Lindsay,  accompanied  by  H.R.  H.  Prince  Arthur 
(Duke  of  Connaught),  who  was  then  visiting 
Canada,  Colonel  Lord  Alexander  Russell,  and 
other  ofiicers,  addressed  the  Canadian  oificers 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
recent  Raids,  as  follows: 

"  Officers  and  men  of  the  force  of  Militia  now 
here  1  I  have  come  to-day  to  give  myself  the 
gratification  of  seeing  you  after  your  short  service 
in  the  field.  This  short  service  was,  however,  of 
the  very  highest  service  to  the  country.  A  por- 
tion, not  the  whole  of  you,  comprising  a  detach- 
ment 60th  Battalion,  and  a  portion  of  those  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  home  guard,  were 
the  first  to  meet  the  Fenians,  and  were  soon 
supported  by  every  soldier  sent  to  the  front. 
Captain  Muir's  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  portion  of 
the  Victoria  Rifles  also  took  part  in  the  fighting 
of  the  day.  All  by  their  good  service,  the  energy 
and  promptitude  they  have  shown  have  achi&ved 
as  a  result  the  utter  defeat  and  demoralization  of 
the   Fenians.      Now,   with  regard   to  the  first 
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portion  of  the  attack,  I  cuiiKratuiutu  Lieut.- 
Culunul  Chuinberiin  Uf  uri  the  success  wjiich  so 
soon  attended  his  taking  up  tiiu  present  position, 
and  to  must  of  yuu  now  here  thu  success  is  due. 
Colonel  Chaniburlin  and  tiiosu  under  his  cotn- 
mand  met  that  attack  with  determination.  Hut 
I  wish  to  impress  you,  tirst,  that  thu  repulse  was 
duo  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lire.  Tiiis  it  was 
which  turned  off  thu  attack.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it  saved  the  frontier,  but  you  weru  saved  tliu 
risk  of  further  annoyance,  and  thu  cost  in  blood 
and  otherwise  of  retaking  thu  frontier,  by  the 
accuracy  of  tiiu  tire,  tliu  gallantry,  atid  the  spirit 
all  displayed  in  seizing  and  holding  it ;  by  thu 
volunteers  of  Montreal  as  from  thu  vicinity,  and 
the  people  here. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  which  I  may 
state.  You  are  successful,  and  your  success  is 
duu  to  your  own  efforts.  No  onu  has  helped  you. 
The  Regulars  were,  however,  ready  to  start  to 
your  assistance  at  an  hour's  notice  and  held  a 
position  most  important  for  defence.  They  were 
at  St.  John's,  which  comma.ided  both  banks  of 
the  Ktciielieu,  and  could  have  rc()elled  any  attack 
on  either  flank.  Hut  you  resisted  and  repelled 
this  attack  yourselves.  Another  thing  should  be 
noticed.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  proclamation,  very  proper  and  friendly 
in  itself,  but  of  no  actual  use  to  you  as  you  had 
to  repel  that  attack  yourselves.  The  United 
States  have  sent  troops  which  arc  near  at  hind 
but  you  had  to  do  the  work  yourselves.  The 
Militiamen  may  feel  proud  of  thu  manner  in 
which  they  supported  you,  the  officers,  and  each 
other.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Osborne  Smith  I 
congratulate  most  heartily.  He  has  often  been 
in  command  on  this  frontier  and  has  often  been 
under  .lie  during  the  Raid  of  1866  ;  in  fact  I  was 
here  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
volunteers.  I  may  say  I  had  even  something  to 
do  in  sending  Colonel  Smith  to  command  here, 
feeling  satisfied  that  his  minute  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  road,  stream,  hill  and  plain,  I 
might  almost  say,  fence,  on  our  exposed  frontier, 
his  previous  service  and  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  military  life,  in  addition  to  his  great 
natural  abilities,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted 
for  this  command,  and  that  he  was  certain  to 
repel  any  and  every  attack  made  upon  us." 

In  1872  he  took  a  force  to  Qu'Appelle  as  a  guard 
for  the  Treaty  Commissioners,  making  one  of 
the  quickest  trips  on  record  and  being  the  first 
offirer  to  take  British  Infantry  into  the  North- 
West.  In  May  1879,  when  the  men  on  contract 
to  the  C.  P.  R.,  to  the  number  of  about  1,000, 
struck,  he  proceeded  to  Cross  Lake  with  a  small 
force  and    quickly  quelled   the   disturbance.     In 
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the  autumn  he  visited  Duck  Lake,  Carleton, 
Hattlcford  ami  I'rince  Albeit  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  military  coni|)anies.  In  i<SHi  he  re- 
signed the  Deputy-Adjutantship  of  Military  Dis- 
trict No.  10  and  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
merrial  aff  lirs.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Relu  II- 
ion  in  1.SS5  he  raiseil  the  (jist  Hiittalion,  which  hu 
commanded  during  tliu  campaign,  forming  pai  t 
of  General  Slrangc's  Column  and  taking  part  in 
the  engagement  at  Frenchman's  Hutte.  On  two 
occasions  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Pailiamcnt,  in  1884  running  for  Winnipeg  for  tlic 
Commons  and  in  1886  for  Morris  in  the  Local 
Llection.  Lieut. -Colonel  Osborne  Smith  died  in 
May,  1 88 J'. 

Major-General  Thomas   Bland  Strangle  was 

born  at  Meerut,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  15th 
September,  18 ji  and  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
as  2iid  Lieutenant  in  1851.  He  retired  with  the 
rank  of  Major-Geheral  in  188 1,  after  having 
served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  where  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow  and  fur 
which  he  received  the  medal.  He  was  Com- 
mandant of  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Quebec  in 
1871  ;  Inspector  of  Artillery  for  thu  Dominion  iu 
187J  ;  Commandant  of  Artillery  for  Quebec  in 
1872.  lie  commanded  the  Alberta  I'ield  Force 
in  the  North-West  campaign  of  1885  and  was 
awarded  the  medal  given  for  participation  in  that 
campaign.  He  lived  for  years  at  Calgary,  N. 
W.T.,  where  he  was  much  interested  in  ranch- 
ing. His  services  to  the  Canadian  Militia  havu 
been  very  important  and  should  be  summarized 
here.  The  removal  of  the  Imperial  Garrisons  from 
Canada  in  1871  and  the  desire  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Dominion,  to  raise  some  batteries  of 
artillery  and  to  organize  a  scheme  of  artillery  in- 
struction, introduced  him  to  this  particular  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Endorsed  by  the  highest  military 
authorities  in  England,  including  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief;  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Steathnairn),  Commanding  the 
Forces  in  Ireland  ;  Generals  Sir  Hope  Grant  and 
Adye,  Director-General  of  Artillery;  he  came  to 
Canada  in  that  year  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Inspector  of  Canadian  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and  a  commission  to 
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form  and  rnintnniid  the  t'lrftt  Rarriiion  of  ('iiimilian 
Aitillcry  at  ^>iiel)cc.  How  Bucccssful  ho  was  in 
tliiii  task  is  well  known  to  nil  ncquuintuil  witli  tliu 
Hoiilifriv  qiialitic'H  und  discipline  of  those  fuu! 
corps,  "A"  and  "l\"  HattoricB,  and  especially 
to  thu  people  of  the  ancient  capital,  who  had  the 
liest  opportunity  of  underiitandin^  the  ililliciiltiis 
he  had  to  contend  with  and  overcome,  and  to 
appreciate,  <hirinf»  his  nine  years  residence  in 
their  midst  ns  Commandant  of  their  historic 
citadel,  his  ndmirablu  <pialitie3  as  a  sohlier  and  a 
^entitMiian.  Kcferrinj^  to  this  phase  of  his  Cana- 
tli.in  career,  the  Toronto  (ilobe  of  the  24th  April, 
I0.S5,  dining;  thu  hci;;ht  of  the  Kebellion  in  the 
Nortli-Wesl,  remarked:  "lie  cstabli.ihcd  upon 
eniliiring  foiinilations  the  schools  of  gunnery  in 
which  so  many  have  been  trained  for  service  in 
different  capacities,  and  especially  as  artillerists, 
and  the  efficiency  uf  the  batteries  now  at  the 
front  is  lar^jily  owin>(  to  thu  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  more  important  recom- 
mendations winch,  as  Inspector  of  Artillery,  hu 
has  seen  tit  to  make.  He  is  a  man  of  marked 
will  power,  a  disciphnarian,  and  yet  one  whoso 
commands  are  not  unkindly  enforced.  But  once, 
whde  in  command  of  H  Hattery,  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  the  soldier's  part  in  earnest,  and  that 
was  dnriuK  the  labour  and  bread  riots  in  Quebec, 
in  1878.  He  acted  with  a  courage  and  coolness 
then  which  showed  how  well  fitted  he  was  for 
action  in  emergency." 

Major-General  Strange  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  Imperial  Federation  and 
has  written  a  number  of  magazine  articles  upon 
that  subject  and  on  such  kindred  topics  as  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In 
iS(j3  he  published  an  interesting  review  of  his 
own  life  and  adventures  under  the  title  "  Gunner 
Jingo's  Jubilee." 

Lieut.-General    Edward    Osborne     Hewett, 

C.M.G.,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
was  born  September  25th,  1834,  educated  at 
Cheltenham  College  and  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  England,  and  obtamed  his 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  Lieuten- 
ant, on  14th  August,  1S54.  He  became  Captain 
in  i860;  Major  in  1S72  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1879;  Colonel  in  1881 ;  and  was  created  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  in  1883.  His  father  had  obtained  a 
commission  in  1803,  and  saw  prolonged  and  very 


distinguished  active  service  in  every  quarter  of 
the  glolx!,  serving  in  Canada  throughout  thu 
War  of  iSi.!,and  leading  the  "forlorn  hope"  in  the 
attack  on  Oswego  in  1814.  Two  of  his  grunt 
uncles  were  killed  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  under 
(ieneral  Wolfe,  in  1751).  Genural  Hewett  was 
largely  employed  in  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  great  land  nnd  sea  fortifications, 
including  the  celebrated  iion  forts,  of  Portsmouth 
and  Dover.  He  also  served  in  the  West  Indies 
nnd  in  South  America,  lie  was  an  Instructor  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and 
was  cngageil  for  a  time  in  sii|UTinteniling  the 
instruction  of  officers  at  the  S(-hool  of  Military 
Engineering,  Chatham,  and  in  organi/ing  thu 
depot  system  at  heaihpiarters.  He  also  officiated 
as  Adjutant  and  ns  A.n.c,  and  for  eight  years 
commanded  companies  of  Roynl  Engineers. 

In  December,  1861,  at  the  time  of  the  antici- 
pated war  with  thu  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  Trent  dilTiculty,  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  selected  for  command  of  the  field 
company  of  Royal  Engineers,  to  proceed  to 
Canada.  The  troop-ship  carrying  thu  Royal 
Engineers  and  a  Hattalion  of  the  Scots'  Guards, 
being  caught  in  the  ice  while  endeavouring  to 
land  the  troops  at  Riviire  du  Loup,  in  the  early 
part  of  January  X862,  escaped  with  great  difTi- 
culty,  and  was  compelled  to  return  and  disem- 
bark the  troops  at  St.  John,  N.U.  No  railway 
being  at  that  time  in  existence  the  troops  made 
the  winter  m  irch  from  St.  John  to  Riviere  du 
Loup  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  London,  Ontario.  In  the  summer  of 
1863  he  made  the  return  march  with  his  Com- 
pany. Colonel  Hewett  was  appointed  command- 
ing Royal  Engineer  of  Ontario,  west  of  Toronto, 
with  headquarters  at  London,  in  which  district 
over  3,000  regular  troops  were  then  stationed. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  duties,  he  was  engaged 
in  selecting  strategical  positions  and  in  reporting 
on  thu  defences  and  resources  of  Canada.  Ho 
subsequently  proceeded  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  extensive  fortifications  of  that  military 
and  naval  station.  He  was  present  for  some 
months  with  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.     In 
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1875  Colonol  lluwiitt  wnnappointcil  CoiniiiaMili'iit 
of  the  propuBcd  Military  Cullcgo  of  Ciuiuila,  ut 
which  duto  neither  HtafT,  biiiUhiiK!*>  ti<>r  design 
I'xisiud.  IIu  li.td  tho  8i)leorf;aiiizati<>n  and  work- 
in);  u(  this  iriHtitntiun  frutn  its  inception  to  i8Nf), 
when  ho  ruHi);nL>d.  In  1885  he  w:is  nominated 
to  tho  cotnniand  uf  thu  Militia  and  military 
police  forces  of  Now  yfealand,  which  appoint- 
ment, however,  was  opposed  for  some  reason  by 
tho  Colonial  Government.  IIo  was  appointed  in 
1893  to  the  command  of  tho  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, at  Chatham,  and  in  18(^5  Governor  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  at  Woolwich.  General 
Ilewett  dieil  in  May,  1897. 

The  Hon.  Sir  John  Christian  Sehultz,  K.C.M.O., 

M.U.,  was  born  in  Amherstbiii),',   Essex  County, 
Ontario,  in  tho  year  1841.     His  father  was  of 
Scandinavian     descent;     his    mother    of    Irish 
extraction.     His  early  days  gave  no  promise  of 
the  powerful  physique  and  remarkable  cnduranco 
developed  at  a  later  period.     At  school  he  was, 
in  fact,  rather  delicate   in  health.     He   learned 
easily  and   was  what  Whitticr  describes  as  a 
"silent,  shy,  peace-loving"  lad,  who  gave  little' 
sign  of  the  self-reliance  and  extraordinary  will 
which  after  years  developed.    His  early  education 
was  received   in  part  at  the  hands  of  a  retired 
soldier.     After   a   few  years   spent    behind    the 
counter   of  a   country   store,   kept   by  his  half- 
brother,  Henry  McKenney,  afterwards  Sheriff  of 
Red    River,   young   Sehultz   set   out   to   qualify 
himself  for  the   Medical  profession.     In  various 
ways  he  learned  enough  to  attend  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, in  Ohio,  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  graduating  from  the  latter 
as  an   M.u.,   in    1862.     With  as  little   delay  as 
possible  he  started  for  the  Red  River  Settlement 
and  for  some  years  was  lost  sight  of,  except  by 
the  few  with  whom  he  corresponded.     There  he 
toiled,  making  out  of  Red  River  trees  the  planks 
with  which  he  and  his  brother  built  their  first 
house;    trading  for  furs  with  the    Indians  and 
Half-breeds;  living  often  on  pemican  or  such  fish 
and  game  as  cculd  be  procured  ;  and  visiting  his 
patients  on  snow-shoes— often  taking  his  pay  in 
furs  or  buffalo  skins.      Occasionally  he  took  a 
trip  to  Montreal  to  sell  his  furs  and  buy  supplies. 
Observant  and  studious,  he  informed  himself 


of  the  f.tuna  and  tlora,  the  soil  and  climate,  the 
attiactiDiiH  and  capacities  of  the  great   lone  land 
BO  soon  to  become  known  to  tho  world  as  thu 
Canadian  North- West.      IIu  perceived  thi>  value 
(if  tilt!  re;,'ion  for  grain-growing  and  cattle-gra/ing, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  sounding  its  praises  in 
thu  ears  of  listeners,  then  none   too  willing,  in 
Canadian  cities.     Having  purchased  the  press  an<l 
types  of  the  A'oy'- 11  Vs/f^,  established  by  Ross  St 
Huckinghani,  ho  also  varied  his  occupations  by 
writing  items  and  articles  for  tho  little  monthly 
sheet  which  was  thu  precursor  of  the  Winnipeg 
dailies  of  to-day.     Loyal  to  what  ho  deemed  the 
best   interests  of  thu  great  territory  which   had 
so  long  been   used   for  trading  purposes  by  tho 
then    all-powerful     Hudson's    Hay     Company, 
Sehultz  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities 
of  that  great  corporation.     At  their  instance  he 
was  on  one  occasion,  in  1868,  consigned  to  prison 
as  "  a  dangerous  person,"  only  to  be  released  by 
an  excited  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  who  battered 
in  the  jail  walls  and  broke  open  its  door.     Out  of 
this  and  other  movements  came  the  Canadian 
policy  of  acquiring  the  territory,  the  scheme  for 
its  purchase,  and  the  first  Riel  Rebellion.     In  all 
these  affairs  Dr.  Sehultz  took  a  most  prominent 
part  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  loyal 
element   in  the   Colony — the   British  Canadian 
sympathizers. 

On  December  7th,  1869,  Sehultz,  with  some 
forty-six  other  Canadians,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  Doctor  placed  in  solitary  confinement, 
by  Kiel's  orders.  For  many  weary  weeks  he  was 
kept  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  sleeping  upon  the 
floor  with  a  single  buffalo-skin  for  covering, 
watched  by  an  armed  guard,  and  refused  the 
sight  of  his  invalid  wife,  for  whom  he  prescribed 
from  within  his  prison  walls.  But  one  night  the 
guard  were  induced  to  watch  outsiile  instead 
of  inside  the  prison  door,  when  the  doughty 
prisoner,  whose  only  tools  were  a  penknife  and  a 
gimlet,  made  an  opening  through  the  window 
fastenings  and  squeezed  his  body  through,  but  in 
the  attempt  to  let  himself  down  the  wall  his 
strips  of  buffalo-skin  gave  way  and  he  fell  twenty 
feet,  injuring  his  thigh.  Lamed  as  he  was,  he 
had  still  to  scale  the  wall  outside,  from  whose 
top  he  threw  himself  into  a  friendly  snow-dr'Tt. 
Then  with    painful  steps  he  walked  some  miles, 
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ami  by  day-break  reached  the  liousc  of  a  friendly 
settler,  where  he  lay  concealed,  thon^h  sought 
after  by  Kiel's  emissaries  far  and  near.  After 
tremenilous  difficulty  and  a  phenomenal  journey  of 
hundreds  of  miles  throujjh  snow  and  ice  and 
wilderness  he  reached  Canada  and  passed  through 
Windsor,  London,  Toronto,  Kingston,  and 
Montreal.  At  all  these  points  and  many  others 
his  reception  was  most  stirring,  for  the  people 
had  learned  by  thin  of  the  indigniticis  their 
countrymen  had  suffered  as  prisoners  of  the  in- 
surgents. For  this  intrepid  stand  in  defence  of 
the  interests  of  Canad.i,  Dr.  Schultz  was  pre- 
sented in  various  towns  with  addresses,  a  gold 
watch,  a  gold  chain,  a  rif  ,  and  othtr  gifts. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  at  the  one 
at  Toronto,  on  April  6th,  when  Dr.  Schultz, 
Charles  Mair,  Dr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Setter  were 
present — all  refugees  from  Kiel's  violence — the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  take  action. 
Dr.  Schultz  returned  to  Winnipeg  on  *'  sup- 
pression of  the  Kebellion  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  as  member  for  Lisgar  in  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  continuing  to  represent 
♦.hat  constituency,  with  a  short  interval,  until 
18S3,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Senator  of  the 
Dominion. 

Diligence  in  business  had  meantime  brought 
him  considerable  wealth.  He  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful trader,  and  had  acquired  land  in  Winnipeg 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  which  rose  enor- 
mously in  value  during  the  "  boom."  He  had 
also  been  prominent  in  organizing  the  North- 
West  Trading  Co.,  the  South  Western  Kailway 
Co.,  the  Great  Norfh  Western  Telegraph  Co., 
and  other  enterprises  in  the  Province.  But  his 
unstinted  labours,  carelessness  of  his  health,  and 
above  all,  the  injuries  and  exposures  suffered  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  and  escape,  had  undermined 
his  health,  and  for  some  years  before  his  death 
he  was  an  invalid. 

In  the  Senate,  during  several  years,  Dr.  Schultz 
was  indefatigable  in  pushing  every  matter  in  which 
his  Province  was  concerned,  though  he  never 
took  action  in  a  direction  not  beneficial  to  that 
unity  of  the  Dominion  and  Empire  which  he  so 
greatly  cherished.  He  was  Chairman  of  a 
Senate  Committee  on  North-West  matters  in 
which   his  extensive   knowledge  of  the  country 


proved  most  valuable.  It  was  a  ^use  of  gent.al 
approval  when  the  Government  on  Dominion 
Day,  1888,  appointed  Senator  Schultz  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  The 
honour  was  indeed  a  fitting  one.  He  continued 
in  office  until  1895,  when  he  was  succeeded  b^ 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson.  In  the  birthday 
honours  of  i894he  was  given  the  title  of  k.c.m.g. 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  a  fitting  recognition 
of  his  services  to  Canada  ind  the  Empire.  He 
died  in  April,  1896,  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  his  devoted  wife  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health. 

Sir  Georgre  Etienne  Cartier,  Bart.,  Minister  of 
Militia,  was  born  in  the  Village  of  St.  Antoine, 
in  the  County  of  Vercheres,  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814.  It  was  claimed  for  him  that  he 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  adventurous  Breton  naviga- 
tor who  showed  to  France  the  ocean  pathways 
to  a  possible  western  empire.  But  aside  fiom 
this  interesting  idea  he  made  for  himself  in  the 
history  of  his  countij'  a  name  and  fame  which, 
by  right  of  native  ability  and  resolute  and  for- 
tunate effort,  were  permanently  his  own.  His 
immediate  ancestors  were  of  the  better  class  of 
French-Canadians.  His  grandfather,  a  success- 
ful merchant,  was  one  of  the  first  members 
chosen  for  the  County  of  Verch«5res  when  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791  gave  to  Lower  Canada 
the  right  to  representative  institutions.  In 
Lower  Canada  dning  the  early  days  of  George 
Etienne  Carter,  as  now,  two  avocations  possessed 
a  stiong  attraction  for  the  more  gifted  amongst 
the  younger  population.  Thesf*  were  the  Church 
and  the  Bar.  Cartier  chose  the  latter.  To 
qualify  himself  for  his  intended  profession,  he 
pursued,  for  eight  years,  a  course  of  study  at  the 
College  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  the  City  of  Montreal. 
After  leaving  College  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1835  began  to  practise  in  Mon- 
treal. The  secret  of  his  success  at  that  time  and 
indeed  throughout  his  life  was  an  industry  that 
never  knew  cessation,  an  energy  that  never 
faltered,  and  r  n  ever-present  consciousness  of  his 
own  ability. 

And  he  had  scarcely  begun  the  practice  of  his 
profession  when  he  was  drawn  into  the  political 
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vortex.  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  since  the  year  1817,  had 
been  flaming,  like  a  portentous  meteor  in  the 
troubled  sky  of  Canadian  politics.  Under  his 
influence  Cartier  fell  as  did  a  majority  of  French- 
Canadians.  By  the  Constitutional  Act,  in  1791, 
Canada  was  divided  into  two  parts  known  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A  Legislature  was, 
by  the  Act,  established  in  each  Province.  It 
consisted  of  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  people  elected  the  Assembly ; 
and  the  Crown  nominated  the  Council.  Then 
followed  a  long  conflict  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers, between  the  French  and  the  English, 
between  demagogues  on  the  one  hand  and  office 
holders  on  the  other.  It  was  a  very  much 
mixed  up  contest,  and  right  was  sometimes  on 
the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  In 
the  end,  the  Rebellion  of  1837  broke  out.  Car- 
tier  sided  with  Papineau.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  rebels  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  leading  participants,  and  although  Car- 
tier  was  not  mentioned  in  the  list  he  fled  to  the 
United  States.  He  afterwards  returned  home 
secretly,  and  remained  in  hiding  for  a  time. 
His  stclusion  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
however.  An  intimation  from  the  authorities 
assured  him  that  on  presenting  himself  in  public 
he  would  not  be  arrested.  The  promise  vas 
faithfully  kept.  For  nearly  ten  years  after  this 
escapade  M.  Cartier  took  no  active  part  in  public 
life.  In  1^48,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his 
friends,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  County  of  Vercheres. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  Provincial  Secretary 
in  the  Conservative  Cabinet  of  Sir  Allan  McNab, 
He  was  not  eager  for  office  and  had  previously 
declined  the  Commissicnership  of  Public  Works. 
In  1857  M.  Cartier  began  his  first  session  as 
Attorney-General  of  Lower  Canada  in  place  of 
Mr.  Drummond.  During  the  next  year  Messrs. 
Cartier,  Gait,  and  Ross,  visited  England  in  the 
interest  of  a  Federal  Union,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Imperial  authorities  at  the  time. 
He  took  a  most  prominent  part  at  a  later  period 
in  the  accomplishment  of  Confederation,  and 
was  a  Delegate  at  the  Charlottetown  Conference 
of  1864,  and  at  the  Quebec  Conference  which 
followed  on  October  loth.      He  was  at  one  time 


President  of  the  Montreal  St.  Jean  liaptiste 
Society.  He  declined  the  Solicitor-Generalship 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1851,  the  Commissionership 
of  Public  Works  in  1853,  tiie  Companionsiiip  of 
the  Bath  in  1867.  He  was  a  Government  Direc- 
tor of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  November, 
1852,  to  May,  1853,  and  was  Solicitor  to  the 
Company  for  many  years.  He  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Canada  in  1854. 

Sir  George  first  entered  Parliament  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin, 
became  afterwards  the  principal  supporter  of 
Messrs.  Hincks  and  Morin,  and  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  French-Canadian  Conservative 
party  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine 
and  M.  Morin.  He  sat  for  Vercheres  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly  from  1848  until  the  general 
election  of  1861,  when  he  was  returned  for  Mon- 
treal East,  which  he  represented  until  the 
Union,  and  for  which  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  at  the  general  elections  of  1857  and 
1873.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil  of  Canada  from  27th  January,  1855,  to  29th 
July,  1858;  from  6th  August  of  latter  year  to  23rd 
May,  1862,  and  from  the  30th  March,  1864,  to 
the  Union;  and  during  these  several  periods  was 
Provincial  Secretary  from  January,  1855,  to  May, 
1856,  and  Attorney-General,  L.  C,  from  the 
latter  date  to  August  ist,  1858,  when  he  resigned 
office  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  appointed  Inspector-General  on  6th  Aug- 
ust, 1858.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of 
a  Government,  with  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald.in 
which  he  held  office  as  Attorney-General,  L.C., 
from  7th  August,  1858,  until  21st  May,  1862, 
when  he  and  his  Cabinet  resigned,  being  defeated 
on  the  Militia  Bill.  He  was  a  second  time 
called  upon  to  form  a  Government  but  declined 
in  favour  of  the  late  Sir  Etienne  Tach<5,  1864,  in 
whose  administration  he  again  held  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  L.  C,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  the  Union  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Prov- 
inces in  July,  1S67. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Conference, 
London,  1866-7,  which  finally  obtained  the 
passage  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867.  He  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council    of    Canada,   created    a    Baronet,   and 
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appointed   Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  for 
the  Dominion  on  ist  July,  1867,  and  in  January, 
1872,  was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Isabella  la  Catolica  (of  Spain). 
In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  England  to  confer 
with   the   Imperial   Government   respecting  the 
defences  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  North-West  Territories.     The  Parliamentary 
CoinpaiiiuH  of    1872    enumerates    some    of    the 
public  measures,  which  in  part  or  whole  owe  their 
existence  to  Sir  George  Cartier,  as  follows  :  The 
construction    of   the    Grand    Trunk     Railway, 
including  the  Victoria  Bridge;  the  promotion  of 
education    and   the    establishment    of    Normal 
Schools  ;  the  improvement  in  several  particulars 
of  the  Criminal  Laws;  final  abolition  of  Feudal 
Tenure  ;  determining  and  settling  the  laws  with 
regard   to   Lands  in   the   Townships  of  Lower 
Canada ;   decentralization  of  Justice  in   Lower 
Canada;  the  Codification  of  the  Civil  Law  and 
the    Civil    procedure    of    Lower    Canada;    the 
Confederation  of  B.  N.  A. ;  the  re-organization 
of  the  Militia  of  the  Dominion.     After  his  defeat 
in  Montreal  in   1873  he  was  elected  for  Proven- 
cher,  Manitoba,  but  died  shortly  after  in  England 
on   May  20th.     He  was  given  a  public  funeral  in 
Montreal,    at    which     a     multitude    of    people 
accorded  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  great 
career. 

George  Maclean  Rose  in  his  "  Representative 
Canadians  "  sums  up  Sir  George  Cartiers  career 
as  follows :  "  He  is  looked  upon,  and  perhaps 
deservedly,  by  the  French-Canadian  people  as 
the  greatest  statesman  that  the  French  Province 
has  produced.  M.  Cartier  was  a  hard  and  fast 
partyist,  but  a  devoted  friend  of  his  race.  The 
great  secret  of  his  success  was  his  strong  am- 
bition, and  his  almost  phenomenal  perseverance 
and  energy.  In  private  life  his  name  was  always 
above  reproach,  and  in  his  public  capacity,  al- 
though as  stated  a  conspicuous  typeof  a  partyist, 
very  little  of  d -finite  reproach  clings  about  his 
name.  Indeed,  some  of  his  admirers,  and  those 
whose  statements  are  entitled  to  regard,  aver 
that  the  great  statpsman  made  a  practice  of  sac- 
rificing his  private  interests  to  those  of  the  public. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  sometimes  regarded  as  tire- 
some, but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he 
was  exhaustive.  It  was  customary  with  those 
who  heard  him  make  speeches  to  say,  after  he 
had  sat  down,  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
said.      Every  point  of   value   was  brought  into 


light,  every  argument  of  weight  was  skilfully 
marshalled  and  made  to  bear  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker's  contentions.  He  had  the  gift,  too, 
of  being  master  of  both   English   and    French." 

TheHon.SirAdolpheCaron,  K.C.M.6.,  Minister 
of  Militia  during  the  second  North-West  Rebell- 
ion, is  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
R.  E.  Caron,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  Judiciary  and   subsequently  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  that  Province.     He  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Quebec,  December  24, 1843,  and  christened 
"Joseph    Philippe    RentS    Adolphe."      He   was 
educated  at  the  Seminary  there,  and  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  at  McGill  University  in 
1865.     Called  to  the  Bar  in  the  same  year,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  the  Messrs.  Andrews 
and  for  some  years  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
his  profession.    He  was  created  a  Queen's  Counsel 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lome  in  1879.     Attaching 
himself  to  the  Conservative  party  in  politics,  he 
unsuccessfully    contested    Bellechasse,    for    the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  general  election  of 
1872.     He  sat  for  Quebec  County  continuously 
from    March,  1873,  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Parliament  in   1891,  when    he   was  returned  for 
Rimouski.     At  the  general   election  of  1896   he 
was  elected  for  Three   Rivers  and   St.  Maurice. 
After  serving  for  some  years  as  a  party  "  whip" 
he  entered  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  as 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  on  Nov.  g,  1880, 
and  was  continued  in  that  office,  under  Sir  John 
Abbott,  until  January  25th,  1892,  when  he  became 
Postmaster-General.     He   remained   at  the  head 
of  the  Post   Office   Department   under  Sir  John 
Thompson  and  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  and  re- 
tired from  office  with  the  latter,  Ap.il  27th,  1896. 
For  his  services  while  at  the  head  of  the  Militia 
Department  during  the   Riel  Rebellion  of  1885, 
he  was  appointed  a    Knight    Commander  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

Causes  of  the  Second  Riel  Rebellion.     One  of 

the  most  interesting  and  important  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  North-Wcst  troubles  of 
1885  is  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
August,  1885,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Melgund, 
now  Earl  of  Minto,  and  (i8gS)  Governor-General 
of  Canada.     In  this  review  of  the  situation  and 
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its  results  Lord   Minto  gave  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion  : 

"  Having,  by  General  Middleton's  request, 
accompanied  him  to  the  front  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  some  account  of 
his  operations  in  the  Saskatchewan  which  may 
not  be  without  interest.  To  understand  them, 
let  us  glance  back  at  the  events  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  at  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of  1870. 
Louis  Riel,  a  French-Canadian  Half-breed, 
through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Tach6,  was 
educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Riel 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  autumn  of  1869, 
when,  on  the  transfer  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French  Half-breeds,  or  Metis,  as  they  are 
called,  and  published  a  Bill  of  Rights,  his  chief 
assumption  being  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  no  legal  power  to  hand  over  land,  the 
property  of  Metis  and  Indians,  to  the  Dominion 
Government  without  their  formal  consent.  With 
some  400  '  breeds '  he  established  himself  at 
Fort  Garry,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  the  junction 
of  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine.  He  there 
proclaimed  a  provisional  government,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  which  was  the  execution,  or  rather 
the  cold-blooded  murder  after  a  mock  trial,  of 
Scott,  a  settler  who  had  dared  to  resist  his 
authority.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  a  mixed 
force  of  British  and  Canadian  troops,  in  all  about 
1,200  men,  was  organized  for  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  nnd  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1870  Colonel  Wolseley,  with  his  birch  bark 
canoes  and  Voyageurs,  was  pushing  up  the  rapids 
and  over  the  portages  of  the  Shebandowan,  and 
threading  his  way  through  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  with  him  McNeill,  Redvers, 
Buller,  and  Butler  were  sowing  the  seeds  of 
future  laurels.  Wolseley  reached  Fort  Garry  in 
August  without  firing  a  shot.  The  gates  of  the 
old  fort  stood  open.  Riel  had  fled  to  the  States. 
He  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  outlawed  for  five 
years. 

Fort  Garry,  the  palisaded  Hudson's  Bay  post 
of  1870,  is  now  the  important  city  of  Winnipeg  ; 
the  three  months  from  Toronto  to  the  Red  River 
by  boat  and  canoe  are  now  five  days  in  the 
luxurious  carriages  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way, and  Riel's  rebellion  of  1885  has  taken  place 
500  miles  bjyond  the  Fort  Garry  of  1870,  while 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Voyageurs  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Upper  Ottawa  have  faithfully  stood  by 
their  chief  on  the  rapids  of  the  Nile.  By  the 
Manitoba  Act  of  1870  the  claims  of  the  Red 
River  Metis  were  justly  recognized.  Each  Half- 
breed  born  in  the  Province  before  the  ist  July, 
1870,  received  a  grant  of  240  acres  of  land  in 
satisfaction  of  this  Half-breed  title.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  them  fell  back  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  Domiuion  officials,  and  sought  homes  still 
farther  north  amongst  their  near  relatives  the 
Crees,  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan — they  wished  to  be 
let  alone.  Now  their  bugbear,  the  red  tape 
of  civilization,  has  again  surrounded  them,  and 
the  wilds  of  the  North-West  have  given  birth  to 
the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  .^ssiniboia  and 
Athabasca,  and  these  Metis  and  their  descendants 
are  again  accused  of  rebellion.  But  besides  the 
Manitoba  '  breeds '  many  whites  moved  north- 
wards. The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, as  originally  proposed,  lay  far  north  of  that 
which  it  now  pursues,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the 
northern  route,  white  adventurers,  speculating 
on  the  prospects  of  future  fortunes  to  be  picked 
up  along  the  line  of  railway,  settled  at  Prince 
Albert,  Battleford  and  Edmonton.  When  the 
route  was  changed  they  found  themselves 
en  I'air,  and  have  remained  to  sow  discontent 
and  to  spread  sedition,  should  opportunity  offer, 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. 

Riel,  having  long  since  completed  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  was  quite  within  the  law  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  North-West  during 
the  summer  of  1884;  and,  though  his  arrival 
there  was  jealously  watched  at  Ottawa,  he  was 
believed  to  have  learned  wisdom  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  States,  and  no  harm  was  expected 
from  his  visit.  At  Ottawa  the  winter  passed 
without  a  whisper  of  uneasiness,  and  it  was  not 
till  late  in  March  that,  almost  without  warnin^'-. 
we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  organized 
rebellion.  The  Metis  of  the  North-West  claim 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Manitoba 
Half-breeds,  viz.,  to  receive  grants  of  240  acres. 
They  ask  that  patents  for  their  land  should  be 
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issued  to  settlers  in  possession,  and  protest 
against  the  form  of  Government  land-surveying, 
as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of 
their  farms  as  ai  present  existing.  According  to 
the  old  French  custom,  the  Metis  settlements 
liiu;  the  river  banks,  each  farm  having  a  small 
river  frontage,  auJ  extending  in  a  nariow  strip  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  It  is  asserted  that, 
should  the  Government  method  of  surveying  in 
squares,  and  giving  grants  in  squares,  be  insisted 
on,  the  river  frontages  will  in  many  cases  dis- 
appear from  certain  farms,  and  that  at  any  rate 
much  unnecessary  annoyance  would  be  caused 
by  a  new  division  of  the  settlements.  The 
Metis  say  that  it  is  now  some  ten  years  since 
they  first  put  forward  their  claims,  and  that  they 
have  continued  ever  since  to  agitate  in  vain.  In 
September,  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  at  their 
settlement  of  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  following  Bill  of  Rights  agreed  upon  : 

1.  The  sub-division  into  Provinces  of  the 
North-West. 

2.  The  Half-breeds  to  receive  the  same  grants 
and  other  advantages  as  the  Manitoba  Half- 
breeds. 

3.  Patents  to  be  issued  at  once  to  the  settlers 
in  possession. 

4.  The  sale  of  half  a  million  acres  of  Dominion 
lands,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Half-breed  settlements  of  schools, 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  the 
equipment  of  the  poorer  Half-breeds  with  seed- 
grain  and  implements. 

5.  The  reservation  of  a  hundred  townships  of 
swampland  for  distribution  among  the  children 
of  Half-breeds  during  the  next  120  years. 

6.  A  grant  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year  tor  the 
maintenance  of  our  institutions,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  nuns  in  each  Half-breed  settlement. 

7.  Better  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Indians. 

The  purely  Half-breed  dispute  practically  rested 
on  three  points,  viz.  :  the  grant  of  patents  for 
lands  already  in  possession,  equal  claims  with 
Manitoba  'breeds',  and  objections  toGovernment 
form  of  survey.  But  there  is  also  a  feeling  in  the 
North-West,  not  at  all  confined  to  Metis,  that 
local  claims  and  interests  are  not  imderstood  or 
sufficiently  recognized  at   distant    Ottawa;   and 


the  feeling  would  have  been  more  universally 
pronounced  had  not  the  first  shot  fired  at  Duck 
Lake  at  once  alienated  the  loyal  settlers  from  the 
Metis'  cause.  To  these  claims  and  assertions 
Ottawa  answers  that  a  Commission  had  already 
been  appointed  to  enquire  into  Half-breed  claims ; 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  Half-breed, 
legally  entitled,  to  obtain  a  patent  for  his  farm 
by  following  the  ordinary  legal  process  ;  that  the 
claims  put  forward  for  the  Manitoba  settlement 
are  made  by  the  very  men  who  were  already 
settled  with  in  1870;  and  that  the  Government 
form  of  survey  can  and  will  be,  if  required,  so 
arranged  as  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
river  frontages  and  farms — in  fact,  that  'the 
breeds '  have  no  case  at  all. 

Now  that  the  rebellion  has  been  brought  to  a 
close,  we  may  be  able  to  look  behind  the  scenes, 
and  to  account  for  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
final  outbreak.  We  shall  probably  discover  much 
white  sedition.  We  shall  see  that  Riel  and 
Gabriel  Dumout  were  not  counting  only  on  their 
Half-breed  and  Redskin  rifles,  but  on  the  support 
of  white  men,  whom  they  had  been  gulled  into 
believing  would  stand  by  them.  Riel  put  his 
fighting  men  in  his  first  line,  but  in  his  second 
line  we  may  perhaps  find  the  disappointed  white 
contractor,  the  disappointed  white  land  shark, 
the  disappointed  white  farmer.  There  have 
been  much  bigger  interests  at  stake  than  Metis 
claims.  Warnings  of  the  coming  storm,  if  given, 
had  been  underrated,  when  news  arrived  in 
Ottawa,  on  March  the  22nd,  that  Riel  had  seized 
the  mail-bags  near  Duck  Lake,  and  that  the 
telegraph  wire  was  cut  betsveen  Prince  Albert 
and  Clark's  Crossing. 

Prince  Albert  is  a  white  settlement  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  not  far  above  its  junction 
with  its  southern  branch,  and  is  279  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Between  the  two  branches  of  the  river  is 
the  reserve  of  the  Cree  chief,  *  Beardy',  and  along 
the  south  branch  are  the  Metis  settlements  of 
St.  Laurent  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padua,  while  to 
the  south  again  is  the  reserve  of  '  One  Arrow'. 
There  is  a  Mounted  Police  post  at  Prince  Albert 
and  also  at  Fort  Carlton,  forty-two  miles  higher 
up  the  river.  At  Duck  Lake,  close  to  Fort 
Carlton,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
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Saskatchewan,  Riel  first  showed  his  hand.  It 
was  an  anxious  time,  for,  in  all  this  great' North- 
West  Territory,  reaching  from  the  frontier  of 
Manitoba  to  the  Rockies,  and  stretching  faraway 
north  into  the  little  known  prairie  land  of  Atha- 
basca and  Peace  River,  there  was  no  one  to  give 
a  hand  to  the  women  and  children  dotted  down 
along  the  river  banks,  save  500  Mounted  Police, 
scattered  in  small  detachments  over  a  country  in 
which  was  a  population  of  over  30,000  Indians. 

The  bad  news  reached  Ottawa  on  the  22nd  of 
March.  On  the  23rd,  General  Middleton  started 
for  Winnipeg  and  the  North-West.  At  that 
time  not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  with  a  display  of  force  the  rising  might  still 
be  quelled  without  bloodshed  ;  but  on  the  28th 
came  the  news  of  a  fight  between  a  detachment 
r>f  Mounted  Police  under  Major  Crozier  and  a 
band  of  rebels  under  Riel,  in  which  some  Police 
and  eleven  volunteers  from  Prince  Albert  were 
killed,  and  Major  Crozier  forced  to  retire  to  Fort 
Carlton.  He  had  left  the  fort  in  the  morning 
with  about  100  men  to  secure  some  stores  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Duck  Lake.  He  was  met  by 
Riel  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  rebels. 
There  was  some  hasty  conversation  between  the 
leaders  on  either  side,  a  squabole  and  then  a 
shot.  Who  fired  first  is  doubtful,  but  an 
encounter  ensued,  in  which  Major  Crozier  was 
partially  surrounded  and  fell  back  to  Fort  Carl- 
ton, leaving  his  dead  on  the  field.  The  same 
day  Colonel  Irvine,  with  100  Mounted  Police, 
joined  him  at  the  Fort.  Putting  aside  the  loss 
of  life  the  affair  was  unfortunate,  as  the  actual 
collision  would  appear  to  have  been  avoidable,  or 
at  any  rate  could  have  been  postponed  till  after 
the  junction  of  the  two  forces.  The  Mounted 
Police  burned  their  fort  at  Carlton,  and  retired 
to  Prince  Albert,  where  they  remained  till  Gen- 
eral Middleton's  arrival,  after  Riel's  defeat  at 
Batochc. 

With  Riel's  success  at  Duck  Lake,  the  white 
settlements  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Battle 
River,  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton 
were  immediately  threatened  wilh  Half-breed 
and  Indian  risings.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  these 
distant  settlements  that  General  Middleton  had 
to  provide.  Before  attempting  to  describe  the 
military  operations  which  followed   on  General 


Middleton's  departure  from  Ottawa,  it  may  be  as 
well  tc  consider  the  connection  between  the 
Half-breed  rebellion  and  the  Indian  fights  which 
resulted  from  it.  Riel  took  up  arms  for  the 
Metis  cause,  nominally  so  at  any  rate.  Though 
a  miserable  creature  himself,  he  named  his  price, 
and  could  have  been  bought  out  of  the  country 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  But  he  posed  as  a 
Metis  patriot — the  Indians  were  not  directly 
interested  in  the  rebellion — and  '  Poundmaker  ' 
and  'Big  Bear'  would  appear  only  to  have 
followed  the  instincts  of  their  race,  when  seeing, 
as  they  thought,  Riel  successful,  they  were 
tempted  by  the  love  of  fighting  and  the  love  of 
plunder,  and  in  many  cases  by  tiie  necessity  of 
getting  something  to  eat,  to  commit  depredations 
for  which  no  doubt  they  must  be  severely 
punished.  Riel  well  knew  the  assistance  which 
the  Indians  would  afford  him,  and,  by  at  once 
driving  in  all  the  settlers'  cattle,  he  could  bribe 
them  with  food,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  resist  the  temptation.  And,  yet,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  had  more  than  250  armed 
Indians  with  him  at  Batoche.  Poundmaker  and 
Big  Bear,  urged  on  by  Riel's  emissaries,  rose  at 
Battfeford  and  Fort  Pitt.  Robbery,  murder, 
and  perhaps  a  few  atrocities  they  have  committed, 
but,  grave  as  the  danger  was,  Canada  has  escaped 
the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war.  The  great  nations 
of  the  Blackfeet,  the  Bloods  and  the  Piegans, 
have  stood  by  her  loyally  in  her  trouble,  while 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Crees,  closely  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  Metis,  have  only  partially 
joined  the  rebel  cause.  With  500  Mounted 
Police  and  without  a  single  soldier,  Canada  has 
ruled  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  frontiers  of 
British  Columbia,  and  she  may  well  be  proud 
that,  during  the  tenure  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories, previous  to  the  rebellion  of  this  summer, 
she  had  not  lost  a  life  in  Indian  warfare." 

Local  Heads  of  the  Militia.  I^efore  Confeder- 
ation there  was  a  great  variety  and  a  constant 
succession  of  Imperial  officers  in  Canada. 
The  Commanders  of  the  different  Military 
Districts  in  connection  with  the  Imperial 
troops  still  maintained  in  the  country  were 
being  constantly  changed  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to   give   any   consecutive  list  of  them. 
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Major-General  Napier,  Colonel  Wolseley,  Major- 
General  Lindsay  and  many  others  who  figure  in 
our  military  history,  held  positions  of  this  kind. 
The  following  list  of  Adjutants- General  and 
Deputy  Adjutants-General  m  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  before  Confederation  is  not  complete 
but  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  men  who  for 
twenty-five  years  commanded  the  old  Militia — 
the  Militia  which  really  dated  back  to  Queens- 
town  Heights  and  an  even  earlier  period  : 
Adjutants-General  of  Militia. 

Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Vassal  de  Monviel,  L.C., 
appointed  February  loth,  1841;  retired  March 
I2th,  1S41. 

Lieut. -Colonel  B.  C.  A.  Gugy,  L.C.,  appointed 
March  14th,  1841 ;  retired  June  30th,  1846. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Richard  Bullock,  U.C,  ap- 
pointed February  loth,  1841  ;  retired  June  30th, 
1846. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  A.  N.  McNab,  U.C,  ap- 
pointed June  30th,  1846;  retired  June  30th, 
1846. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Piomer  Young,  U.C,  appointed 
July  30th,  1846;  retired  July  26th,  1847. 

Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  De  Rottenburg,  U.C, 
appointed  July  ist,  1855;  retired  June  30th, 
1858. 

Deputy  ^  ujutants-General  of  Militia. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Piomer  Young,  L.C,  appointed 
February  loth,  1841 ;  retired  July  nth,  1841. 

Lieut.-Colonel  D.  A.  Macdonell,  U.C,  ap- 
pointed July  1st,  1846;  died  in  June,  1861. 

Lieut.-Colonel  (Sir)  E.  P.  Tach^,  L.C,  ap- 
pointed July  1st,  1846;  retired  March  loth, 
1848. 

Lieut.-Colonel  M.  P.  D.  Latierriere,  L.C,  ap- 
pointed June  5th,  1848  ;  retired  June  23rd,  1848. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Alphonse  De  Salaberry,  L.C, 
appointed  June  26th,  1848. 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  R.  Nash,  U.C,  appointed 
January  ist,  1862;  retired  August  3xst,  1862. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Walker  Powell,  U.C,  appointed 
September  1st,  1862  ;  to  Confederation. 

Adjutants-General  of  the  Dominion. 

Colonel  (Sir)  Patrick  Leonard  McDougall, 
appointed  October  ist,  1868;  retired  May  4th, 
1869. 

Colonel    Patrick    Robertson-Ross,    appointed 


May  5th,  1869;  retired  August  i6th,  1873. 

Colonel  Walker  Powell  (acting),  appointed 
August  22nd,  1873;  retired  September  30th, 
1874. 

Major-General  (Sir)  Edward  .Selby  Smyth,  ap- 
pointed October  ist,  1874;  retired   April  19th, 

1875. 

Colonel  Walker  Powell,  appointed  April  21st, 
1875 ;  retired  January  ist,  iSyo. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Matthew  Aylmer,  appointed 
January  ist,  i8g6. 

DOMINION    ministers  OF   MILITIA. 

The  following  are  the  Ministers  who  have  man- 
aged the  Militia  of  Canada  since  Confederation: 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier,  Bart., 
appointed  ist  July,  1867 ;  died  20th  May,  1873. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  Macdonald,  appointed  ist 
July,  1873;  retired  4th  November,  1873. 

The  Hon.  William  Ross,  appointed  7th  No- 
vember, 1873  ;  retired  29th  September,  1874. 

The  Hon.  William  Berrian  Vail,  appointed 
30th  September,  1874 ;  retired  20th  January, 
1878. 

The  Hon.  Alfred  Gilpin  Jones,  appointed  21st 
January,  1878 ;  retired  i6th  October,  1878. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Francois  Rodrigue  Masson, 
appointed  19th  October,  1878 ;  retired  15th 
January,  1880. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  k.c.m.g., 
appointed  i6th  January,  1880;  retired  7th 
November,  1880. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Josei^h  Philippe  Ren^  Adolphe 
Caron,  k.c.m.g.,  appointed  8th  November,  1880  ; 
retired  24th  January,  1892. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  k.c.m.g.,  ap- 
pomted  25th  January,  1892;  retired  4th  December, 
1892. 

The  Hon.  James  Colebrooke  Patterson,  ap- 
pointed 5th  December,  1892;  retired  25th  March, 
1895. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Rupert  Dickey,  appointed 
26th  March,  1895  ;  retired  January  6th,  1896. 

The  Hon.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  appointed 
15th  January,  1896  ;  retired  27th  April,  1896. 

Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  David  Tisdale,  ap- 
pointed 27th  April,  1896 ;  retired  8th  July,  1898. 

The  Hon.  Fred.  William  Borden,  m.d.,  ap- 
pointed 13th  July,  1896. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  two  Ministers  with 
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the  longest  term  of  office — Cartier  and  Caron — 
had  in  each  case  to  face  a  rebellion  and  were  both 
French-Canadians. 

Hajor-General  John  Wimburn  Laurie,  M.  P., 

was  born  on  the  ist  October,  1835,  in  London, 
England.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  Laurie, 
sometime  M.v.  for  Barnstaple.  He  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  and  at  Dresden,  Saxony, 
and  graduated  with  honours  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  at  Sandhurst,  obtaining  a  commission 
without  purchase.  He  was  appointed  to  the  2nd 
Queen's  Royals  in  1853,  and  volunteered  for 
active  service  against  the  Russians  in  1854,  being 
appointed  to  the  King's  Own  Regiment  of  Foot. 
With  this  Regiment  he  served  during  ten  months 
of  the  siege,  and  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  He 
was  twice  wounded  in  the  trenches,  and  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches  for  his  gallant  defence 
of  advanced  positions  against  a  largely  superior 
force  of  Russians.  He  served  at  Mauritius  in 
1857 ;  and  in  Central  India  against  the  Sepoys, 
during  1858-59-60,  as  staff  officer  of  a  field  force 
of  irregular  cavalry  and  camel  corps.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  unattached,  for 
distinguished  service,  in  1861.  In  1854  and 
1856  lie  attended  the  School  of  Musketry  at 
Hythe,  passed  a  competitive  examination,  and 
entered  the  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst  in  1861. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  Trent  affair,  however, 
he  volunteered  for  active  service  and  was  sent  to 
Canada  to  help  organize  the  Militia,  but  was 
retained  in  Nova  Scotia  as  inspecting  field-officer 
until  after  that  Province  joined  the  Confederation 
in  1867. 

In  1866  he  took  an  active  part  in  preparations 
to  meet  the  threatened  Fenian  Raid.  In  i86g 
he  took  over  the  duties  of  Brigade-Major,  and 
succeeded  Colonel  Sinclair  as  Deputy-Adjutant- 
General,  continuing  in  command  in  Nova  Scotia 
until  1881,  when  he  was  transferred  to  British 
Columbia.  He  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  in 
Canada  for  active  service  against  the  Russians 
when  in  England  in  1877,  and  received  the 
personal  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  1S81 
he  volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  remained  a  year  in  British  Columbia,  and  in 
1882  was  made  a  Major-General  in  the  army. 
He  was  appointed,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Servo- 


Bulgarian  war,  Commissioner  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Servian  army,  under  the  Red  Cross 
Convention,  and  remained  there  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1886.  For  his  services  there 
he  received  the  personal  and  repeated  thanks  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Servia,  as  well  as  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Austro- 
Hungary.  He  volunteered  for  service,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  North-West  Rebellion,  under 
General  Middleton,  who  was  his  junior  in  the 
army,  and,  after  joining  the  advance  column,  was 
appointed  Commandantof  base  and  linecommuni- 
cation,  which  he  filled  until  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  He  has  received  from  the  Queen  tlie 
Crimean  medal  with  a  clasp  for  Sebastopol,  the 
Indian  Mutiny  medal  for  Central  India,  and  the 
North-West  Canada  medal.  From  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  he  has  had  the  Russian  War  medal 
and  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  Then 
from  the  King  of  Servia  he  received  the  Servian 
War  medal,  and  the  decoration  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Sava,  and  from  the  Queen 
of  Servia  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross  for  life- 
saving. 

Majpr-General  Laurie  wis  elected  first  Warden 
of  Halifax  county  on  the  organization  of  the 
municipality  in  1879,  and  again  in  1880.  He  was 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Halifax 
county  in  i86g.  For  ten  years  he  was  President 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  active  in  organizing  joint  stock 
companies  for  the  development  of  manufactures. 
He  carried  on  a  large  experimental  farm  at  Oak- 
field,  about  twenty  miles  from  Halifax.  He  was 
President  of  the  St.  George's  Society  of  Halifax 
and  aided  in  organizing  the  Royal  British  Veteran 
Society — a  self-supporting  benefit  society  com- 
posed of  members  who  have  served  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  of  which  he  was  President.  He 
contested  Shelburne,  N.S.  unsuccessfully  in  the 
Dominion  elections  of  1887,  was  returned  on 
17th  December  in  a  bye-election,  unseated  and 
re-elected  on  October  22nd,  1888.  He  was  a  J.  P, 
for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  North-West  Territories 
and  a  prominent  Freemason.  In  1892,  on  re- 
turning to  England  to  live.  General  Laurie 
unsuccessfully  contested  Pembroke  for  the  Im- 
perial House  of  Commons,  but  was  elected  in 
1895. 
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Some  Canadian  MlUtla  Offloers.  Tlie  fullow- 
ing  brief  sketches  uf  Militia  oflicuis  who  have 
distinguished  tlieinselves  in  tlie  niuru  recent 
history  of  Canadian  military  matters  does  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  representative.  It 
could  hardly  be  complete  in  a  work  which  is  not 
primarily  of  a  biographical  nature,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  details  given  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  page  in  Canadian  history  as  well  as 
the  character  and  career  of  those  individually 
dealt  with.jj 

Colonel  John  Dyde,  c.  m.g.,  a.  u.c.  to  the 
Queen,  was  born  at  Altona,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
24th  March,  1796,  and  died  suddenly  in  Mon- 
treal, 5th  March,  7SS6.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Dyiio,  of*  London,  who  came  to 
Canada  in  1813,  and  was  educated  in  Devonshire 
and  at  Montreal.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  from  1813,  when  on  his 
arrival  from  England  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
defence  forces,  and  served  during  the  whole  of 
the  American  War.  He  acted  as  field  officer 
during  the  Rebellion,  1837-38,  and  was  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Active  Brigade  of  Montreal,  consisting  of  seven 
Battalions  witn  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  He  was 
the  first  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  ist  Prince  of 
Wales  Rifles  of  Canada,  and  was  Brigadier  of 
the  2nd  Brigade  during  the  Fenian  Raids.  In 
1844,  during  the  "Maine"  difficulty,  he  raised 
the  Light  Infantry  Regiment  of  Militia  (500 
strong).  For  thirty-eight  j'ears  Colonel  Dyde 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1875  he  was 
made  a  c.M.c..,  and  in  1879  became  A.D.c.  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Lieut. -Colonel  James  Farqiiharson  Macleod,  c.M.c. 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Capt.  j.  M.  Mac- 
leod, 25th  Regiment.  He  was  born  in  1836 
and  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College 
and  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  where  he 
graduated  b.a.  He  afterwards  became  a  Barris- 
ter-at-Law  of  Ontario.  Colonel  Macleod  entered 
the  Militia  in  1856  and  became  Major  an<l  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1867.  He  served  as  Brig- 
ade-Major of  Militia  with  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
tion in  1870,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  created  a  c.M.G.  for 
his  services.  He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the 
North-West  Mounted   Police  in   1873  and  Assis- 
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tant  Commissioner  in  1874. 
diary  Magistrate  for  the  N' 
Commissioner  in  comm.i 
Police, and  an  cx-ojjficio  mcti' 
Council  on  October  7th, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  he  was  given  jurisdiction 
extending  over  all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil. 
At  a  later  period  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  North- 
West  Assembly  until  his  death  on  September 
5th,  1894. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Louis  Adolphe  Casault,  c.M.G., 
was  a  native  of  Lower  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
at  Montmagny,  in  1833.  His  brother,  who  died 
in  1S62,  the  Very  Rev.  L.  J.  Casault,  was  the  first 
Rector  of  Laval  University,  and  anoth-r  brother, 
Sir  L.  E.  N.  Casault,  is  now  (1898)  Chief  Justice 
of  theSuperier  Court  of  Quebec.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Casault  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  Seminary 
and  the  College  of  St.  Anne.  He  displayed  an 
early  taste  for  military  life,  having  volunteered 
into  the  French  Foreign  Legion  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  served  with  honour 
through  the  campaign,  being  present  at  most  of 
the  principal  engagements  and  of  course  took  part 
in  the  great  siege  and  final  capture  of  Sebastopol. 
For  this  service  he  received  a  medal.  In  the 
early  part  of  185S  he  joined  the  looth  or  Prince 
of  Wales  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
Adjutant.  During  this  service  he  was  considered 
a  very  efficient  officer  and  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
On  the  return  of  the  rooth  to  Canada,  in  fact  be- 
fore Adjutant  Casault's  arrival  in  this  country,  he 
was  gazetted  Brigade-Major  of  Volunteers  and 
accordingly  relinquished  his  position  in  the  regu 
lar  service  to  take  command  of  one  of  the  Districts 
into  which  Canada  was  then  divided  for  Volunteer 
and  Militia  purposes.  His  appointment  to  this 
office  dates  from  November  30th,  1S66,  when  he 
received  the  lank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volun- 
teers. The  new  Militia  Law  changed  the  title  of 
Brigade-Major  to  that  of  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  but  the  duties  remained  the  same  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Casault  continued  in  com- 
mand of  Military  District  No.  7,  with  headquarters 
at  Quebec.  His  re-appointment  under  the  Dom- 
inion Act  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1868.  The  appointment  of  Colonel  Casault  to 
the  command  of  the  Quebec  contingent  of  the 
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Red  River  Expedition  in  1870  was  in  keeping  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government.  Tlac  com- 
mand of  the  Ontario  Battalion  was  given  to  Lieut. - 
Colonel  (now  Major-General)  S.  P.  Jarvis,  an 
Upper  Canadian  of  good  family  and  considerable 
military  experience  in  the  regular  army;  so  with 
respect  to  the  Lower  Canadian  Hattalion  a  native 
of  the  Province  was  put  at  its  head.  The  result 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
Casault  rc»:urned  from  the  North-West  with  the 
well-earned  honours  of  being  mentioned  in  des- 
patches, referred  to  by  General  Wolseley  with 
public  appreciation  and  given  the  c.m.g.  by  his 
Sovereign.  His  somewhat  untimely  death  took 
place  in  May,  1S76. 

Lieut-Colonel  William  Foster  Coffin  was  born 
at  liath,  England,  in  1808,  and  accompanied  his 
father,  a  Major  in  the  army,  to  Quebec  in  1813. 
Though  only  five  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Beauport  to  learn  French.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1815,  and  for  nine  years  thereafter  was 
at  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  Instead 
of  going  to  Oxford,  he  returned  to  Canada  in 
1830.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  articled  himself 
to  Mr.  C.  R.  Ogden,  afterwards  Attorney-General 
of  Lower  Canada.  He  took  his  place  conspic- 
uously with  the  Royalists  in  1837-38,  and  was 
highly  thought  of  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Lower 
Canada  in  i«S35,  appointed  Assistant  Civil  Secre- 
tary (L.C.)  in  1838,  and  in  the  following  year 
Police  Magistrate.  He  was  again  appointed 
Assistant  Civil  Secretary  (L.C.)  for  police  pur- 
poses in  1840,  and  subsequently,  in  the  same 
year.  Commissioner  of  Police  (L.C).  Appointed 
in  1842  j(-;nt  Sheriff  of  the  District  of  Montreal, 
he  resigned  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
reduction  of  salary  by  statute.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Lands 
of  Canada.  Colonel  Coffin  was  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Commissioner  on  many  occasions :  in 
1840  to  investigate  into  the  condition  of  the 
Montreal  Gaol ;  in  1841  to  enquire  into  the 
troubles  with  Indians  at  Caughnawaga ;  in  same 
year,  to  enquire  into  election  riots  in  Toronto  ; 
in  1854  to  enquire  into  divers  accidents  on  Great 
Western  Railway ;  in  1855,  to  enquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  also  associated  in  the  Commission 


of  the  Peace  for  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  the 
County  of  Carleton,  and  sent  to  keep  the  peace 
on  the  Gatincau,  then  seriously  threatened  by 
refractory  characters,  to  the  great  disquietude  of 
the  lumbering  interests.  He  was  one  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  Commissioners  in  18C8. 
For  many  years  he  was  in  the  volunteer  Militia 
and  raised  and  commanded  the  Montreal  Field 
Battery  in  1855,  for  which  service  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
thanked  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  General 
Orders.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  a  Gov- 
ernor of  McGill  College,  and  the  author  of  a 
"History  of  the  War  of  181^."  Montreal,  1864; 
and  "  Thoughts  on  Defence,  from  a  Canadian 
point  of  View,"  1870.  He  also  sent  some  inter- 
esting contributions  to  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Quebec.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  management  of  the  Ord- 
nance Lands  of  Canada  and  fulfilled  the  duty 
with  such  scrupulous  rectitude  and  correct  judg- 
ment as  to  command  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Archibald,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  tlion 
Secretary  of  State,  offered  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of  Manitoba  to  Colonel  Coffin.  The 
nomination  was  met  with  some  objections  and 
was  declined.  Colonel  Coffin  died  in  February, 
1878,' 

Lieut-Colonel  William  Nassau,  Kennedy,  Com- 
mandant of  the  90th  Battalion  of  Rifles, 
Winnipeg,  was  born  at  Darlington,  Ontario, 
in  1839,  and  died  of  small-pox  in  London, 
England,  while  on  his  way  home  from  Egypt, 
3rd  May,  1885.  Colonel  Kennedy  went  to  Win- 
nipeg in  1870  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Ontario 
Rifles  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  under  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Wolse- 
ley. After  the  disbandment  of  this  force  he 
adopted  Winnipeg  as  his  home  and  very  early 
became  closely  allied  with  its  history  and  prog- 
ress. In  1872  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of 
Deeds  for  the  City  and  County.  In  1873  he  was 
called  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  and  in  1875-6  ha  was  elected  by 
the  people  to  fill  the  post  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Winnipeg.     He  organized,  and  was  for  several 
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years  Lioutciiant-Culoncl  of,  tlic  Winnipcfj  I'icld 
Hattury,  rctiriiif^  in  1M83  to  assuinu  coiiimunil  uf 
tliu  yoth  Winnipeg  Kiflua.  He  was  Presiilcnt  of 
the  riiilharnionic  Society,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway* 
Vice-President  of  the  Manitoba  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway  Company,  and  an  active  and  ener- 
getic member  of  the  Masonic  body.  He  took 
part  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  imder  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  being  paymaster  of  tlie  Canadian  Voyagetirs. 
His  fatal  malady  was  contracted  at  Dongola,  in 
Egypt,  and  his  death  took  place  at  Highgate 
Hospital,  London.  His  remains  were  accorded 
the  honours  of  a  military  funeral,  300  men  of  the 
Essex  Regiment,  with  band  and  drums,  being 
detailed  for  service  at  the  cemetery.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  telegraphed  from  Suakim  the  extreme  regret 
with  which  he  had  learned  of  the  gallant  officer's 
death,  and  requested  Lieut. -Colonel  Alleyne, 
under  whose  orders  the  Voyagetirs  were  so  fre- 
quently employed  on  the  Nile,  to  represent  him 
at  the  funeral.  H.R.II.  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  also  by 
express  order  represented,  the  former  sending 
a  handsome  floral  wreath  to  be  placed  on  the 
coffin.  The  Queen,  in  a  letter  which  Her  Majesty 
caused  to  be  sent  to  the  Voyageurs,  gave  expres- 
sion to  her  regret,  and,  as  a  mark  of  her  appreci- 
ation of  Colonel  Kennedy's  Services,  bestowed 
a  pension  of  ^^50  per  annum  on  the  widow,  and 
an  allowance  of  £12  per  annum  on  each  of  the 
children  of  the  deceased  officer. 

Lieut.-Colonel  John  Stoughton  Dennis,  c.m.g., 
Deputy-Minister  of  the  Interior  from  1878  to 
1881,  was  born  October  19th,  1820,  and  died  at 
his  residence,  "  Kingsmere,"  near  Ottawa,  on 
the  7th  July,  1885.  Colonel  Dennis  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Joseph  Dennis  of  "  Buttonwood," 
near  Toronto.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Sur- 
veyor of  Public  Lands  in  Ontario  in  1842,  and 
for  many  years  conducted  important  public  sur- 
veys and  explorations.  He  took  an  active  pait 
in  organizing  the  Canadian  Volunteer  Militia 
force  in  1855,  and  in  the  following  year  raised 
the  Toronto  Field  Battery  of  Artillery,  of  which 
he  was  placed  in  command.  His  connection 
with  the  Militia  continued  for  many  years.  In 
1857   he   was  appointed    Brigade-Major  of    the 


iMfth  Military  Distiict,  Un  the  occasion  of  the 
I'Y-nian  Raid  in  Ontario,  in  1866,  Colonel  Dennis 
commanded  a  volunteer  corps  in  action.  In 
l86g  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  Red 
River  Settlement  (now  Manitoba)  to  organize  a 
system  of  public  surveys  in  the  Territories  then 
about  to  bo  acquired  by  Canada  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  but,  the  authority  of  the 
Government  being  resisted  by  the  native  popu- 
lation under  Riel,  Colonel  Dennis  was  recalled 
to  Toronto.  In  March,  1871,  on  the  final  assump- 
tion by  Canada  of  the  North- West,  Colonel  Den- 
nis was  appointed  Surveyor- General  of  Dominion 
Lands,  an  office  he  retained  until  his  appointment, 
in  1878,  to  the  Deputy-Ministership  of  the  In- 
terior. This  position  he  resiL'ned  in  1881  to 
devote  himself  to  private  business. 

Lieut.-Colonel  lirown  Chamberlin,  c.m.g.,  d.c.l., 
was  born  at  Frelighsburg,  P.C^.,  March  26, 
1827.  Educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Montreal, 
and  at  McGill  College  and  University  (h.c.l., 
1850;  M.A.,  Hon.,  1857;  D.C.L. ,  1867),  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1850.  After  practising  his 
profession  for  two  years  he  became  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and,  in 
addition,  was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  same 
journal,  1853-67.  He  became  a  Fellow  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  McGill  College,  1854, 
and  was  subsequently  President  of  the  McGill 
Graduates'  Society.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Lower  Canada, 
1857-62,  and  President  of  the  same  body  in 
1862-65.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner on  behalf  of  Canada  at  the  London 
Universal  Exhibition.  In  1867  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Missisquoi,  and 
continued  therein,  as  a  supporter  of  Sir  Joiin 
Macdonald,  till  appointed  Queen's  Printer  for 
Canada  on  June  7th,  1870.  He  retired  from  this 
office,  after  organizing  the  Department  of  Printing 
and  Stationery  and  the  new  printing  Bureau  at 
Ottawa  in  October,  i8gi.  Lieut.-Colonel  Cham- 
berlin commanded  the  60th  Missisquoi  Battalion, 
V.M.,  for  some  years,  and  was  appointed  a  C.M.G. 
by  the  Queen  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  repulse  of  the  Fenians  at  Eccles'  Hill,  1870. 
In  recognition  of  his  gallantry  on  the  same 
occasion,  he  was  presented,  through  His  Excel- 
lency Lord   Lisgar,  with  a  sword  of  honour  from 
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the  citizens  of  Ottawa.     He   retired   from   the 
force  ill  1M71,  being  ullowuil  to  retain  his  rank  as 
*1         a  special  case,  ami  diud  iu  l8(j^,  after  a  long  and 
useful  public  career. 

Licut.-Coloiiel  John  Fletcher,  c.M.c,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Fletcher, of  Glcnorciiy, 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  who  came  to  Canaila  in 
182J.  Born  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  May  2jrd, 
1815,  he  was  educated  i^  Montreal,  and  entered 
mercantile  life.  As  a  youn^  man  he  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  tlic  city  by  organizing  a 
hook  and  ladder  company,  before  any  fire  depart- 
ment had  been  instituted.  Ho  afterwards  joined 
the  regular  firo  brigade,  and  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain in  1845.  Colonel  Fletcher's  military  service 
dates  from  i8j7-,}8,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1898  he  was  probably  the  senior  officer  on  the 
list  of  those  who  have  at  any  time  served  in  the 
active  Militia  force  of  Canada.  He  was  ap> 
pointed  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  in  1847;  Cap- 
tain in  1850.  In  1855,  under  the  new  Mditia 
Dill,  he  raised  one  of  the  two  ritle  companies 
allotted  to  Montreal  and  was  made  Captain.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  Instructor  of 
musketry  and  drill  for  Lower  Canada,  and  was 
promoted  Major.  He  joined  Her  Majesty's  looth 
Regiment,  on  its  formation  in  1858,  as  a  Lieutenant 
and  remained  four  years  with  that  corps.  Re- 
turning to  Canada,  he  joined  the  5th  Battalion, 
being  gazetted  Major.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  (1862)  he  was  appointed  Brigade-Major  of 
No.  6  Militia  District,  Lower  Canada,  and  com- 
manded the  volunteers  at  St.  John's  during  the 
Fenian  troubles  of  1866.  He  also  comma.ided  a 
brigade  at  Huntingdon,  during  the  second  Fenian 
invasion  in  1S70,  and  led  the  line  of  skirmishers 
which  carried  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Trout 
River.  For  his  services  he  was  created  c.m.g.  in 
1870.  In  March  1874,  he  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  troops  called  out  on  one  or  two  occasions 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  It  should  be  added 
that  Colonel  Fletcher,  in  1863,  organized  the  first 
Rifle  Association  established  in  Lower  Canada. 

Lieul.-Colonel  Archibald  McEachern,  C.m.g., 
was  born  at  Lachine,  September  20th,  1819. 
Educated  at  Ormstown,  P.Q.,  he  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Inland  Revenue  at  that  place  on 
January  27th,   i860.    This  office  he  held  till  his 


death  in  1898.  He  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  volunteer  Militia  service,  and  com- 
manded the  50th  Battalion  (Huntingdon  Bor- 
derers) at  Trout  River,  during  the  Fenian  Raid  of 
1870.  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he  was 
appointed  a  c.M.c.  by  Her  Majesty.  He  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Provincial  Rillo  Associa- 
tion, and  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Cliateauguay  Literary  and  Historical  Si)ciety, 
which  was  organized  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of 
protnoting  patriotism  and  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  who  won  the  victory  of 
Chateauguay.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  '.he  Chateauguay 
monument  in  October,  1895. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Theodore  Juchereau  Ditchesnay 
belongs  to  a  fighting  stock,  many  of  its  metnbers 
having  served  with  distinction  both  under  the 
French  and  English  ti'^^imc.  The  family  origin- 
ated in  Normandy  and  came  to  Canada  in  1^)34, 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Narcisse  Juchereau 
Duchesnay,  Seigneur  of  Beauport,  who  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  served  in  the  Canadian 
Voltigeurs,  under  De  Salaberry,  at  Chateauguay, 
and  subsequently  was  present  with  a  detachment 
of  his  Regiment  at  Chrysler's  Farm.  As  a  youth 
Lieut.-Colonel  Duchesnay  exhibited  a  taste  for 
the  military  profession  and  joined  the  volunteers 
as  a  private  in  1855.  In  1858  he  was  gazetted 
Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  looth,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  and  exchanged 
into  the  25th,  King's  Own  Borderers,  in  i860. 
During  his  period  of  service  he  was  stationed  in 
England  and  Gibraltar.  He  was  appointed 
Brigade-Major  of  Active  Militia,  7th  Military 
District,  Rivi<5re  du  Loup,  en  bas,  November 
2ist,  1862.  On  the  demise  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Casault,  C.M.G.,  in  May,  1876,  he  was  appointed 
in  command  of  Military  District  No.  7,  and  this 
position  he  held  up  to  July,  1897,  when  he  was 
retired.  In  addition  to  the  other  positions  filled  by 
him,  he  has  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
and  for  some  years  was  President  of  the  Quebec 
Garrison  Club. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Edward  Montizambert 
was  born  in  Quebec,  January  27th,  1841.  He  is 
descended  from  an  old  French-Canadian  family 
of  note — the  first  of  their  ancestors  .vho  came  to 
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this  country  being  Picrro  lioucher,  who  w.ii) 
Cjovcrnor  ol  Tliice  Kivcis  in  Km.  The  fainily 
nauiu  is  lioucliur  do  M(>nti/iunl)ert — thu  Huiiclic-i  h 
(lu  Huucliervillti,  do  NivcrvilU;,  du  hi  Hriicru  and 
do  In  Urochcrio  bcin^  bianclu-s  of  tliu  Bainu 
family.  An  uncle,  Major  Monti^ainbctt  of  tliu 
loth  l<\)ot,  waa  killed  wliilu  leading  his  men  at 
the  storming  of  Muultan,  in  India.  Colonel 
Monti/and)ert  was  cilucated  at  Upper  Canada 
Ct)llege,  Toronto.  IIu  early  showed  a  decided 
taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  entered  with 
great  zest  into  the  volunteer  niuvenient  in  1860, 
being  8ul)S(  (juently  appointed  Captain  and  Ad- 
jutant of  the  yuehcc  Volunteer  Gairison  Artd- 
lery,  in  which  corps  he  served  till  1871,  When 
"A"  and  "B"  Batteries  were  raised  in  that 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  "  B  " 
Battery  of  Permanent  Artillery  at  Quebec,  under 
Major-General  Strange,  K.A.,  Commandant  of  the 
School  of  Artillery.  Ho  attained  the  ruik  of 
Major  in  187J,  anil  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1877.  In 
1882,  CoU>nel  Montizanibert  was  made  Com- 
maiulant  of  the  School  of  Artillery,  consisting  of 
"  B  "  Battery,  then  stationed  at  Kingston,  On- 
tario. He  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Wimbledon  team  on  one  occasion,  and  was 
subseipiently  attached  to  the  Royal  Artillery  at 
Aldershot  for  the  autumn  manceuvres  and  after- 
wards at  Woolwich  for  instruction.  He  com- 
manded under  Colonel  Strange  on  several 
occasions  during  riots  in  Quebec  in  the  seventies. 
In  the  North- West  Rebellion,  1885,  he  led  the 
first  corps  that  niaile  the  passage — the  "  A  "  and 
"B"  Batteries,  with  their  guns — through  the 
ice  and  snow  on  the  then  unfinished  portion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  around  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  joining  General  Sir  F. 
Middleton's  Column  on  the  trail  north  of  Fort 
Qu'Appelle.  He  was  in  action  at  the  Battles  of 
Fish  Creek  and  Batoche,  and  received  a  medal, 
besides  being  mentioned  in  despatches.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  prize  essay  which  obtained  the 
medal  presented  by  the  Dominion  Artillery  Asso- 
ciation on  the  supply,  care  and  repair  of  artillery 
material  for  Canadian  Militia  (1878).  In  1897 
he  was  transferred  to  Kingston  as  D.  O.  C. 
Militia  Districts  3  and  4,  and  Inspector  of  Artil- 
lery for  Districts  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

Lieut. •Colonel  Charles  Frederick  Houghton   was 


born  in  Dublin  in  18  {(j.  Ho  joined  Her 
Miijcsty's  37th  l'"o(it  as  linsign  on  May  1,  1853; 
embarked  fi)r  the  Ctimva  on  February  10,  1856; 
detained  at  Malta  on  account  of  the  armistice, 
ami  served  thereuntil  February  185S;  promoted 
Lieutenant  I'ebruary  16,  1856,  and  transferred  to 
the  20th  Regiment,  I'ebiuary,  1858,  and  sent 
home  in  charge  of  invalids  on  th>:  troop-ship 
Iliirbiti^c-r.  He  then  joined  the  depot  of  the  20th 
Regiment  at  Clonmel,  Irelind,  ami  served  at 
several  stations  in  Ireland  and  ICngland,  including 
Dublin,  Curragh,  AKIershot,  and  Portsmouth, 
until  July,  i86j.  He  was  promoted  Captain 
in  March,  1S61,  and  retired  on  Jidy  13th,  1863. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  service  ho  went  to 
British  Columbia,  and  took  up  a  "  military 
settler's"  grant  of  land,  2,000  acres,  which 
was  subsequently  known  as  the  Coldstream 
Range,  near  the  town  of  Vernon,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  In  1871  Lieut. -Colonel 
Houghton  was  elected  M.r.  by  acclamation  to 
represent  Yale,  Kootenay,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ho  sat  in  the  House  durmg  the  Session 
of  187J.  At  its  close  he  advised  tho  Premier 
(Sir  John  Macdonald)  that  he  purposed  resigning 
and  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
ranching,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  as 
political  life  was  not  suited  to  his  taste.  He 
resigned  his  seat,  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  the  then  Minister  of  Militia,  Sir 
George  L.  Cartier,  consented  to  accept  the  post  of 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  BritishColumbia.  In 
the  meantime,  he  became  "attached"  to  the 
School  of  Gunnery,  Quebec,  umler  Lieut. -Colonel 
Strange,  and  remained  there  at  bis  own  expense 
for  some  four  months.  After  this  ho  proceeded 
to  British  Columbia  and  organized  the  Militia  in 
that  Province.  While  in  command  there  he 
suppressed  a  riot  at  the  Wellington  Coal  Mines. 
In  1881  Lieut. -Colonel  Houghton  was  transferred 
to  Military  District  No.  10,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  90th  Battalion,  which  did  such  good 
service  in  1885.  In  the  sumtner  of  1884  he  was 
sent  to  the  Saskatchewan  to  call  in  the  arms  of 
the  local  Militia  corps,  and  made  a  report  point- 
ing out  the  danger  that  existed  there.  Next 
spring  (1885)  he  was  called  on  to  take  part  in 
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•upprussing  tho  second  Riel  Kubellion,  and  shared 
in  the  actions  of  Fish  Creek  and  llatoche.  lie 
did  not  approve  of  General  Middleton's  maiiagu- 
mcnt  of  tiio  campaign,  and  in  a  series  of  letters 
printed  in  The  Gazette  of  Montreal,  and  replied  to 
by  the  General,  ho  set  out  his  reasons  for  his 
criticisms.  In  1H88  he  was  transferred  to  Mon- 
treal, and  took  command  of  Military  District  No. 
5,  which  post  he  retained  till  i8(j7.  Ho  died  in 
August,  1898. 

Lieut.-Coloiul  Bowen  Van  Straubenzie  was  born 
at  Spennithornc,    York,    England,    April    l^th, 
1829,  and  was  educat(;d  at  St.  ''ctcr's,  York,  at 
Richmond  Grammar  School,  and  nt  Woolwich. 
He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign,  32nd  Regiment, 
in  1846,  and  was  present  with  his  Regiment  at 
the  first  and  second  siege  operations  before  MouU 
tan,  including  the  action  of    Soorjkoond.      He 
was  severely  wounded  on  December  27th,  1848 
(medal  and  clasp  and  mentioned  in  despatches). 
He  also  served  with  the  32nd  on  the  frontier  of 
India,  1851-52,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and 
was  present  at  the  affairs  of  Nowadund,  Pranghur, 
and  Shaskoti  (medal  and  clasp).     He  served  in 
the  Crimea,  1845-6,  on  the  staff  of  his  brother, 
>ir  Charles  Van   Straubenzie,  who  commanded 
iic  first  brigade  of  the  Light  Division.     He  also 
served  in  China,  1858-60,  being  Brigade-Major 
on  the  Staff.     He  was  present  with  the  expedi- 
tionary force  in  every  engagement,  from  its  land- 
ing at  Pehtang  to  the  occupation  of  Pckin  (medal 
and  clasps,  mentioned  in  despatches  and  brevet 
of  Major).     During  1862-66  he  was  on  the  staff 
in  the  Mauritius,  and  retired  from  the  aimyin 
1868.     In  1876    he  was  appointed   Deputy  Ad- 
jutant-General, Canadian  Militia,  commanding  at 
dif.*'erent  times  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  Military  Districts. 
Colonel   Van   Straubenzie  served    through    the 
Norti'-West  Rebellion,  commanded  the  Infantry 
brigade';  at  the  Battle  of  Batoche,  was  given  the 
medal  &nd  clasp  and  recommended  for  promotion 
to  rank  of  Colonel  and  appointment  as  c.M.G. 
He  retired  from  the  service  on  a  gratuity  in  1893. 
Colonel  Walket  Powell,   c.m.g.,  late   Adjutant- 
General   of   Canada,   vvuc    born   at   Waterford, 
Ontario,  May  20th,  1828.     He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Israel  Wood  Powell  (U.  E.  Loyalist 
descent),  who  represented  Norfolk  in  the  Cana- 
dian   Parliament,    1840-47.      Educated    at    the 
as 


County  Grammar  School  and  ut  Victoria  College, 
Coholug,  he  was  engaged  fur  some  years  in  mer- 
c  intde  life.     After  serving  in  the  County  Council 
for  some  time  and  filling  various  local  offices,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  tho 
county  at  the  general  election  of  1857  and  con- 
tmiieil  to  sit  until  1861.     Apj)ointed  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant-General of  Militia  for  Upper  Canada  in 
August,  1862,  ho  held  that  office  during  the  whole 
of  tliu  American  Civil  War,  and  subsecpiently. 
At  Confederation,  1867,  he  becanio  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  Militia  of  Canada,  and  as 
such  took  over   additional  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities on  tho  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  troops 
from  the  Dominion,  in  1871,     Later,  in  April, 
^875,  under  the  new  system,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  and  remained  in  that 
office  up  to  his  retirement  from  tho  public  service 
in  January,   1896.     Colonel  Powell  had  entered 
tho  military  service  as  an  officer  in  the  ist  Regi- 
ment Norfolk  Militia  in  1847,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  1873.  He  did  much,  perhaps 
more  than  any  ono  else,  to  build  up  tho  present 
Militia  system  of  Canada.     On  various  occasions^ 
especially   during   the   Trent   affair,  the  Fenian 
r  ads  of  1866-70,  in  the  North- West   Rebellion  of 
I   ■^0-70,  and   in   that  of  1885,  he  rendered   iin- 
po     tnt  service  s  to  the  country  in  addition  to  his 
regu,   ■"  official  duties.     At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  North-West  in  1885,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Major-General  commanding.  Sir 
F.  Middleton,  for  appointment  to  a  c.M.G.     He 
had  also  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  and  was 
for  many  years  President  of  its  Hoard  of  Visitors. 
He  was  sent  on  a  trade  mission  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1887,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  a  Military  Commission 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  subject  of  Canadian  fortifications.     He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Ridcau  Club  in  1893. 
Politically  and  when  in  public  life  he  was  a  Liberal. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Adjutant- 
General,  Colonel  Powell  was   made   a  c.M.G.  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Lieut. -Colonel  William  Dillon  Otter  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  late  Alfred  William  Otter,  who 
came  to   Canada  in  1841.     Born  near  Clinton, 

Ontario,  on  December  3rd,  1843,  he  was  educated 
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at  Goderich  Grammar  School,  at  the  Model 
School,  Toronto,  and  at  Upper  Canada  College. 
His  military  service  dates  from  1861,  in  which 
year  he  joined  the  Militia  force  at  Toronto.  Pro- 
moted to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  Queen's  Own 
Kiil.'S  ill  186-),  he  served  in  that  rank  on  the 
Nia.£;ara  frontier  during  the  winter  of  1865-66,  in 
the  second  Administration  Battalion.  In  August, 
18G5,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Queen's 
Own,  and  was  present  throughout  the  Fenian 
Raid,  1866,  including  th':  action  at  LimeriJge,  or 
Ridgeway.  He  became  Major,  June,  1869,  and 
received  his  lirevct  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  June, 

1874.  In  1S73  he  went  to  England  as  second  in 
command  of  the  Wimbledon  team,  and  in  1874 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Queen's 
Own.  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter  commanded  his 
Regiment  during  the  "Pilgrimage  riots,"  Toronto, 

1875,  and  ilso  during  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
riots,  Belleville,  1877.  In  1883  he  was  chosen 
Commandant  of  the  Wimbledon  team,  and  was 
subsequentiv  sent  to  Aldershot  to  acquire  infor- 
mation i;  .  ection  with  the  conduct  of  military 
schools,  received  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mandant of  the  School  of  Infantry  in  December 
of  that  year  and  organized  "  C  "  Company  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Canadian  Infantry,  with  the 
School  of  Instruction  attached  thereto.  During 
the  rebellion  in  the  North-West  Territory,  1S85, 
he  commanded  the  Centre  or  Battleford  Column, 
making  therewith  a  forced  march  across  the 
prairie  from  Saskatchewan  Landing  to  Battleford, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  in 
five  and  one  half  days.  Subsequently,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  successful  reconnaissance  against 
the  Indian  Chief,  Poundmaker,  and  in  the  action 
of  Cut  Knife  Hill,  which  prevented  the  Chief's 
junction  with  Big  Bear  and  their  projected 
assistance  to  Riel.  For  his  services  he  received 
a  r  ''dal,  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and 
recowimended  c.M.G.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion  he  commended  the  Turtle  Lake  Column 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Big  Bear.  In  April,  1886,  he 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  $700  by  the  citizens 
of  Toronto,  accompanied  by  an  address  expressive 
of  the  public  appreciation  of  his  military  services. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  District 
Officer  Commanding  District  No.  2,  having  the 
charge  also   of  the    Royal   School   of  Infantry, 


Toronto.  This  office  he  still  (iSgS)  retains,  and 
since  May,  1896,  he  has  been  also  Inspector  of 
Infiuitry.  In  1895  he,  with  certain  other  officers, 
was  attached  for  seven  months  to  the  regular 
army  in  England,  and  underwent  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  three  a;>n3  of  the  service. 
Lieut.- Colonel  Otter  en  this  occasion  passed 
examinations  as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Briti.th  Army.  In  his  younger  days  he  filled  the 
office  of  President  of  the  National  Lacrosse  As- 
sociavion  of  Canada,  and  has  generally  taken  the 
greate3t  interest  in  all  athletic  sports.  He  is 
now  Vice-President  of  tha  Country  and  Hunt 
Club.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Guide,"  a  man- 
ual of  military  interior  eccnomy  (1881),  and  tooka 
leading  part  in  1S90  in  founding  the  Canadian 
Military  Institute,  Toronto. 

Lient.-Colonel  Henry  James  Grasett,  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Toronto,  is  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Very  Reverend  Dean  Grasett,  of  Toronto. 
Born  in  Toronto,  June  18, 1847,  he  was  educated 
at  Upper  Canada  College.  H  .  entered  the  army 
September  25,  1867,  as  Ensign  in  Her  Majesty's 
looth  Regiment  (Royal  Canadians),  and  after 
serving  with  that  regiment  in  England  and  in 
Canada,  most  of  the  time  as  Adjutant,  retired  as 
Lieutenant,  1873.  Gazetted  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  loth  Royal  Grenadiers,  Toronto,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1880,  he  commanded  it  during  the  North- 
West  Rebellion  of  1885,  and  was  present  with 
the  regiment  at  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche  (medal 
and  clasp).  Lieut. -Colonel  Grasett  was  appointed 
Chief  Constable  of  Toronto  in  succession  to 
Major  Draper  in  1886.  This  office  he  still 
retains.  Politically,  he  is  a  Conservative;  in. 
religious  faith  an  Anglican;  he  has  been  a 
Church  Warden  of  St.  James',  Toronto,  for 
several  years,  and  has  served  as  a  Delegate  to 
the  Synod. 

Lieut.-Colonel,  the  Hon.  Charles  A  rkell  Boulton,  is 
the  son  c'  Lieut.-Colonel  D'Arcy  Boulton,  of 
Cobour^,',  and  was  born  at  Cobourg,  September 
17,  1841.  Educated  at  Upper  Canada  College, 
he  was  gazetted  Ensign  of  Her  Majesty's  looth 
Regiment  (Royal  Canadians),  July  23,  1858;  was 
promoted  Lieutenant  May  25,  i86i,  and,  after 
serving  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  retired 
from  the  army  in  1868.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed    Major  of  the  46th   Battalion  V.M., 
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and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Red  River  (now 
Manitoba).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
under  Riel,  1870,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the 
loyal  side  with  the  late  Sir  John  Schultz,  and  was 
oneofthe  Canadian  party  arrested,  imprisoned  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  conspirators.  Return- 
ing to  Ontario  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
engaged  in  lumbering  operations  at  Lakefield, 
and  was  elected  Reeve  of  that  place,  serving  for 
three  years.  He  became  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  1873,  and  retired  with  that  rank*  in 
1881.  In  1880  he  again  became  a  resident  of 
Manitoba  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  farm- 
ing at  Shellmouth.  Elected  Warden  of  the 
County  of  Russell,  he  filled  that  ofiTice  for  three 
years  and  was  subsequently  Chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Board  of  the  Western  Judicial  District, 
He  raised  a  corps  of  mounted  riflemen  known  as 
"  Boulton's  Scouts",  arid  commanded  the  same 
throughout  the  North- West  Rebellion  of  1885, 
for  which  service  he  received  a  medal.  He  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Birtle  in  the  Manitoba  Assembly  during  the 
general  election  of  1879,  and  for  Marquette  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  general  election  of  1887, 
and  has  written  an  interesting  book  :  "  Remini- 
scences of  the  North- West  Rebellion  "  (Toronto, 
1886).  Called  to  the  Senate  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  December  10,  l88g,  he  has  since  acted 
generally  with  the  Liberal  party  in  that  chamber. 
In  1897  he  accompanied  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to 
England  as  a  member  of  the  Militia  staff  sent  to 
represent  Canada  at  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Mason  was  born  of 
Irish  parentage  in  Toronto,  Auj;ust  25th,  1843. 
Educated  at  private  schools,  and  at  the  Model 
School,  Toronto,  where  he  was  "  h'lad  boy,"  he 
early  entered  the  service  of  the  Toronto  Savings 
Bank,  since  merged  in  the  Home  Savings  and 
Loan  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  the  Manager. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Library,  and  became  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  having  previously  held  the 
Presidency  of  the  Toronto  Mechanics'  Institute. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  some- 
time President,  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  He  en- 
tered the  Militia  service  before  be  had  attained 
his  majority,  serving  for  three  years  in  the  ranks 


of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  old  Military  Schnol,  and  holds  in  addition 
first  and  second  class  Royal  School  of  Inlantry 
certificates.  He  was  gazetted  to  a  Lieutenantcy  in 
a  regiment,  the  organization  of  which  was  under- 
taiien  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  Raid  and  abandoned  at  its  suppression. 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one 
of  the  two  companies  then  added  to  the  Royal 
Grenadiers,  and  served  with  that  Corps  through- 
out the  North-West  Rebellion  of  1885,  being 
present  at  the  engagements  of  Fish  Creek  and 
Batoche,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  severely 
wounded  (medal  and  clasp).  He  was  promoted 
Major,  September,  1888,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
commanding  the  Battalion  in  December,  1893. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Canadian 
Military  Institute  and  in  January,  1895,  was 
elected  its  President,  which  position  he  held  for 
two  years.  In  1897  he  was  selected  to  proceed 
to  England  in  command  of  the  Infantry  and 
Rifles  of  the  Militia  contingent  which  represented 
Canada  at  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee.  He  was  also  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  Infantry 
and  commanded  the  Canadian  contingent  at 
Buckingham  Palace  when  the  Colonial  forces 
were  inspected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  re- 
ceived from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  Decoration,  and  had  also  the  ho.iour  of 
being  presented  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle. 
He  is  a  Director  of  the  Ontario  Land  Mortgages 
Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association,  Toronto.  An  interest- 
ing incident  in  Colonel  Mason's  military  career 
occurred  at  the  Battle  of  Fish  Creek.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Major  H.  de  H.  Haig,  r.e.  (who 
was  present  at  the  engagement), on  February  loth, 
1897,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  the'matter, 
beginning  with  the  passage  of  the  river  by  his 
own  Company  while  the  fight  was  going  on  a 
short  distance  inland : 

"  I  volunteered  to  take  my  Company  across 
first,  and  was  permitted  to  do  so.  Lord  Melgund 
accompanied  us.  My  orders  were  upon  landing 
to  take  up  a  position  and  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Column.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  bank  we  were  met  by  you,  and  on  your 
informing  us  that  there  was  no  enemy  at  the 
river,  and  that  I  had  better  hurry  on  with  my 
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Company,  I  did  so,  taking  my  orders  from  Lord 
Melgund.  On  the  way  over  to  the  scene  of  the 
engagement  I  asked  you  how  the  fight  was  going 
and  you  replied  '  Badly ',  and  that  we  had  quite 
a  large  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
that  the  rebels  had  retired  to  a  strong  position  in 
the  co«/«,  from  which  they  had  not  been  dislodged, 
although  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  do 
so.  We  both  agreed  that  a  check  such  as  this 
would  act  unfavourably  and  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  position  should  be 
carried  at  all  risks.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought 
a  determined  rush,  using  Uie  bayonet  only,  by  a 
strong  Company  such  as  mine  was,  might  be 
successful,  and  you  said  you  thought  it  might.  I 
then  asked  you  to  get  permission  for  me  from  the 
General  to  make  the  charge,  and  this  you 
promised  to  do.  On  nearing  where  the  General 
and  his  staff  were  I  halted  my  Company  and  you 
and  Lord  Melgund  rode  on.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  General's  orderly  came  over  to  me 
and  said  the  General  wished  to  see  me.  I  went 
over  and  formally  made  the  request  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  charge  the  enemy's  position. 
The  General  considered  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  said,  'No,  too  many  valuable  lives. have 
already  been  lost.'  I  then  returned  towards  my 
Company,  and  on  my  way  back  you  overtook  me 
and  seemed  much  disappointed,  as  I  was,  at  the 
General's  refusal." 

In  his  reply,  dated  February  28th,  1897,  Major 
Haig  said  : 

"  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  you  have 
said  in  this  letter,  and,  if  I  had  been  writing  an 
account  of  the  events  recorded,  it  would  have 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  your 
account.  I  remember  how  disappointed  we  both 
were  at  the  General's  refusing  to  allow  you  to 
clear  the  ravine,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  us.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  done 
so  we  should  have  captured  or  killed  Gabriel 
Dumont,  and  I  think  then  the  rebels  would  not 
have  fought  at  Batoche." 

.  The  Chargre  at  Batoche.  This  incident  in 
Canadian  military  history  is  of  such  interest  and 
has  been  so  variously  discussed  that  the  following 
accounts  of  that  particular  part  of  the  conflict 
will  be  of  value.  On  July  24th,  1885,  The  Toronto 
Mail  published  editorially  a  letter  from  Lieut. - 
Colonel  B.  Van  Straubenzie,  Commander  of  the 
Infantry  Brigade  of  the  North-West  Field  Force, 
as  follows : 

"  In  The  Mail  of  the  20th  inst.,  I  see  it  stated 
that  '  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams  was  told  by  Col- 
onel Straubenzie  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 


the  matter  of  a  charge.'  In  justice  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Grasett  and  the  Royal  Grenadiers,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  I  beg  to  state  that  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  above  statement.  On  the 
occasion  of  that  charge  on  the  rifle  pits  at 
Batoche  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  I  ordered  ths 
late  lamented  Colonel  Williams,  in  most  emphatic 
and  unqualified  language,  to  advance  to  the 
charge,  which  he  did,  the  two  companies  of  the 
Midland  Battalion  (62  strong)  under  his  com- 
mand charging  in  time  with  the  Royal  Grenadiers 
(230  strong)  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Grasett,  at  the 
same  time  advancing  myself  in  command  of  the 
attacking  party." 

Lieut. -General  Sir  F.  Middleton  in  his  Official 
Report — May,  31st,  1885 — describes  the  attack 
and  charge  as  follows  : 

"  Two  companies  of  the  Midland,  sixty  men  in 
all,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams,  were  extended 
on  the  left  and  moved  up  to  the  cemetery,  and 
the  Grenadiers,  two  hundred  strong,  under 
Lieut. -Colonel  Grasett,  prolonged  the  line  to  the 
right  beyond  the  church,  thegoth  being  in  support. 
The  Midland  and  Grenadiers,  led  by  Lieut. -Col- 
onels Williams  and  Grasett,  and  the  whole  led  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Van  Straubenzie  in  command  of 
the  Brigade,  then  dashed  forward  with  a  cheer 
and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  pits  in  front  of 
the  cemetery  and  the  ravine  to  the  right  of  it, 
thus  clearing  the  angle  at  the  turn  of  the  river. 
During  all  this  time  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  annoyed 
our  advance.  This  was  kept  down  as  we  best 
could  by  a  few  of  the  Midland  Regiment  in  pits 
on  the  bunk  of  the  river,  and  one  Company  of 
the  90th  Regiment  was  sent  to  support  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Williams  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
Midland  Regiment  and  Grenadiers  kept  pushing 
on,  gallantly  led  by  Colonels  Van  Straubenzie, 
Williams  and  Grasett,  until  they  held  the  edge 
of  the  bluffs  surrounding  the  left  part  of  the 
plain,  where  the  houses  were.  Just  before  this  a 
most  promising  young  ofBcer,  Lieutenant  Fitch 
of  the  Grenadiers,  was  killed.  At  this  period 
one  of  the  Winnipeg  Battery  guns  was  got  into 
position  where  it  could  shell  the  houses  on  the 
plain,  but  after  two  or  three  rounds  it  was  dis- 
abled and  a  gun  from  '  A  '  Battery  took  its  place 
and  fired  a  few  rounds,  but  not  much  damage 
was  done.  During  this  time  I  advanced  the  90th 
so  as  to  prolong  the  line  of  attack,  and  eventually 
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brought  down  the  Surveyors'  Scouts,  Boulton's 
Mounted  Infantry  and  French's  Scouts,  and, 
dismounting,  still  further  prolonged  the  line  to 
the  right.  The  Catling  was  now  ordered  up  in 
front  of  the  goth  to  take  the  houses  in  flank, 
which  was  gallantly  done  by  Lieutenant  Rivers, 
'  A '  Battery,  and  Captain  Howard,  and  after  a 
few  volleys  a  general  advance  was  made,  with 
rattling  cheers,  and  the  whole  of  the  houses  were 
taken,  the  prisoners  released  and  the  position 
virtually  captured.  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Grasett  came  prominently  to  my 
notice  from  the  gallant  way  in  which  they  led 
and  cheered  their  men  on  the  left,  rush  by  rush, 
until  they  gained  the  houses  on  the  plain,  the 
former  havipjj  commenced  the  rush." 

Lieut.  Colonel  (now  Senator)  C.  A.  Boulton  in 
his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Rebellion  "  gives  the 
following  account : 

"  Colonel  Van  Straubenzie  now  gave  in- 
structions to  the  commanders  of  the  Corps  to 
advance  to  the  old  ground  and  as  much  farther  as 
they  could,  telling  them  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  himself  accompanying  them.  Colonel 
Grasett  advanced  his  regiment  straight  to  the 
front,  and  Colonel  Williams  advanced  his  men  to 
the  graveyard,  and  threw  his  line  down  the  bank 
of  the  river  till  his  left  touched  the  water's  edge 
and  his  right  was  near  the  graveyard.  At  this 
point  the  river  takes  a  bend,  and,  in  advancing,  it 
became  necessary  to  change  the  front  by  throw- 
ing forward  the  left,  so  Colonel  Van  Straubenzie 
ordered  Colonel  Williams  and  Colonel  Grasett  to 
throw  the  left  flank  forward,  which  was  well 
executed  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the  front  as  well 
as  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
movement  was  performed  at  the  double,  the  men 
responding  with  a  cheer,  which  was  taken  up 
along  the  whole  line,  warning  us  in  the  camp  that 
operations  had  commenced  in  earnest.  A  Com- 
pany of  the  goth,  under  Captain  Ruttan,  was 
ordered  out  to  support  Colonel  Williams,  and 
another  Company,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  to 
support  the  Grenadiers.  Colonel  Van  Straubenzie 
now  sent  word  asking  for  the  guns,  which  the 
General  ordered  out,  at  the  same  time  mounting 
his  horse  and  going  to  the  scene  of  action,  taking 
up  his  position  at  the  church,  surrounded  by  his 
staff.  .  .  All  this  time  the  Infantry  were  steadily 
advancing  through  the  bush,  supporting  one 
another  with  hearty  cheers.  The  guns  took  an  ad- 
vanced position  and  opened  fire,  one  shelling 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  two  more 
shelling  the  enemy's  position  in  the  vallej', 
and  clearing  the  houses,  which  were  filled  with 


men,  to  make  way  for  the  advance  of  tlie 
Infantry.  .  .  The  whole  line,  stretching  up- 
wards of  a  mile  from  the  river  bank,  now 
advanced  steadily  but  rapidly  through  the 
bush  to  the  open  space  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  village.  .  .  From  the  hillside,  as  we 
advanced  straight  to  our  front,  we  could  see  the 
line  of  skirmishers  advancing  on  the  left,  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle.  We  could  also  see  the 
rapid  rush  of  the  Midlanders  on  the  left  and  the 
Grenadiers  in  the  centre,  mixed  with  the  goth, 
all  rapidly  advancing  and  concentrating  on  the 
clump  of  houses  which  formed  the  village.  My 
own  men,  with  the  remainder  of  the  goth,  and 
the  Intelligence  Corps,  advanced  straight  to  the 
front  to  protect  the  flank  of  our  comrades  who 
were  now  capturing  the  village." 

General  Sir   Patrick    Leonard   Hacdougall, 

K.C.M.G.,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  o  ganiz- 
ing  and  improving  the  Militia  force  of  Canada 
during  the  Confederation  period,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Sir  Duncan  Macdougall,  k.c.s.i.,  and 
was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  i8ig.  He 
was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1836.  He  acted  on  the  Quarter-Master- 
General's  Staff  during  a  part  of  the  Crimean 
Campaign.  From  1854  to  1857  he  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Students  at  Sandhurst,  and 
from  1857  to  1861  was  Commandant  of  the  Staff 
College.  He  was  Adjutant-General  of  Militia  in 
Canada  from  i865toi869;  Deputy-Inspector-Gen- 
eralof  Volunteers  at  home  1871-73;  Deputy-Quar- 
ter-Master-General from  1873  to  1878.  During  the 
years  1878-83  he  served  again  in  Canada  as  Com- 
mander of  Her  Majesty's  Forces.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  Colonel  Commanding  the  2nd 
West  India  Regiment,  and  in  i8gi  of  the  Leins- 
ter  (Royal  Canadian)  Regiment.  In  1877  he 
was  made  a  k.c.m.g.,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  important  military  works  including 
"  Modern  Warfare  as  influenced  by  Modern 
Artillery  "  ;  "  The  Theory  of  War  "  ;  and  "  The 
Campaigns  of  Hannibal."     He  died  in  1894. 

The  Canadian  Militia  in  War.  The  Fenian 
Raids  and  the  rebellion  in  the  North-West  and 
in  Manitoba  have  not  been  the  only  occasions 
during  which  the  Canadian  Militia  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  In  the  greater  troubles 
arising  from  the  War  of  1812  the  C;inadian 
Volunteer  forces  showed  remarkable  bravery  and 
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it  might  be  fitting  here  to  quote,  as  a  sort  of 
final  tribute,  the  eloquent  description  of  their 
services  in  that  historic  contest  given  in  a 
speech  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  A.  N.  McNab.  It 
was  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Monument 
erected  on  Qucenston  Heights  in  honour  of  Sir 
Isaac  Brock — 13th  October,  1859  : 

**  My  friends,  this  Monument  represents  a 
free-will  offering  flowing  from  the  emotions 
which  reminiscences  of  the  last  war  awaken.  It 
commemorates  the  feelings  of  the  country,  in- 
spired by  the  death  of  Brock  and  the  brave  men 
who  fell  with  him  on  those  Heights,  enhanced 
by  the  subsequent  achievements  which,  invigor- 
ated and  encouraged  by  their  example,  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  Canada  proudly  exult  in.  It 
points  back  to  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in 
former  years.  It  points  forward  to  the  deeds 
which  those  scenes  inculcate.  In  those  years  the 
blood  of  our  Militia  and  of  our  valiant  Indian 
allies  was  freely  shed,  and  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  the  regular  soldiers  with  whom  they 
fought  and  died  side  by  side  in  defence  of  Canada. 
Yes,  with  a  spirit  and  endurance  beyond  all 
praise,  the  three,  supporting  each  other,  main- 
tained the  whole  line  of  an  extended  frontier, 
and  repelled  attack  at  every  point.  Though 
sometimes  overpowered  by  superior  forces,  and 
not  always  able  at  once  to  dislodge  the  enemy, 
yet  they  steadily  resisted  his  incursions  and  cir- 
cumscribed his  foothold  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  I  may  mention,  as  instances,  the  lines 
of  circumvallation — the  cross  roads  forming  the 
centre — which  hemmed  in  the  enemy  in  the 
town  of  Niagara  in  1813;  and  the  siege  and  the 
investment  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814.  In  the  end, 
by  indomitable  perseverance  and  unflinching 
courage,  every  invader  was  expelled,  so  that, 
when  the  welcome  news  of  peace  reached  us,  no 
part  of  our  soil,  that  I  can  remember  of,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  United  States  forces.  We  had 
conquered  territory  to  restore  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty — none  to  receive  back.  All  that  we  boast 
of  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
devoted  spirit  of  our  men — as  instances  of  their 
prowess  let  Chateauguay,  Chrysler's  Farm,  Og- 
densburg,  Stoney  Creek,  Fort  Niagara,  ^ueenston 
Heights,  LuP'ly's  Lane  testify. 

My  friends,  when  we  extol  the  gallantry  of  our 


Militia,  we  do  them  but  half  justice,  and  do 
commend  a  part  only  of  the  merit  which  distin- 
guished them.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
exposure  and  the  privations  which  (thinly  clad 
and  ill  provided  as  many  of  the  men  were)  all 
endured  during  three  long  years  of  trial.  There 
were  the  out-lying  picket ;  the  frontier  guard  ; 
the  sentinel's  vigilance;  the  mid-night  patrol; 
the  morning  watch  ;  there  were  the  storms  of  the 
seasons ;  there  were  the  sickness  and  death.  Add 
to  this,  wives  and  children,  tho  cattle  and  the 
grain,  all  but  deserted,  at  the  imperative  call  to 
arms  of  their  invaded  country.  It  required  the 
highest  moral  courage  to  relinquish,  as  our  Militia 
did,  their  peaceful  homes  when  summoned  away 
by  the  loud  blasts  of  war.  My  friends,  I  indulge 
in  no  fiction  or  flights  of  imagination  in  these 
allusions  to  harrowing  recollections;  they  are 
realities  vivid  in  living  memory.  There  are, 
amongst  us,  those  whose  hearts  still  bleed  at  the 
remembrance  of  those  days  so  full  of  anguish, 
glorious  as  they  were.  Let  the  historian,  then 
when  he  relates  the  valiant  deeds  of  our  Militia, 
not  omit  to  add  that  they  were  performed  in  days 
full  of  domestic  anxiety,  disquietude  and  care  in 
all  parts  of  the  Province ;  and  especially  on  this 
frontier,  where  every  home  was  abandoned, 
almost  every  house  burned  down  and  every  farm 
laid  waste,  from  the  town  of  Niagira,  at  one 
extremity,  to  Fort  Erie  at  the  other.  Let  him 
record  that  the  men,  whose  brilliant  acts  he  lauds 
and  holds  up  to  imitation,  had  to  encounter,  not 
only  the  toils  of  the  campaign  and  violence  of  the 
fee,  but,  in  tearing  themselves  away  from  their  ■ 
families  and  homes,  had  to  encounter  the  more 
severe  and  painful  trial  of  overcoming  some  of 
the  profoundest  and  best  affectionsof  their  nature. 
It  was  in  scenes  such  as  then  occurred  that  the 
scourge  of  war  was  felt,  and  that  the  genuine 
heroism  of  a  stout-hearted  people  was  most 
touchingly  displayed.  It  was  the  sublimity  of 
patriotism.  By  obeying  as  they  did  the  voice  of 
duty,  and  standing  boldly  forward  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  they  protected  their  dwellings  from  desola- 
tion, and  shielded  their  families  from  impending 
dangers,  and,  in  the  end,  they  triumphed.  They 
proved  that,  while  our  country  is  true  to  itself,  no 
foreign  power  can  ever  rule  its  destinies  or 
subjugate  its  people." 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  REBELLION  OF  188J 


BY 


LIEUT. -COLONCL  JAMES  MASON,  Commanding  The  Royal  Grenadiers. 


IN  the  bcRinnirig  of  1885  it  was  known  at 
Ottawa  that  discontent  existed  amongst 
the  Half-breeds  settled  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  in  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prince  Albert,  and  that  Louis  Riel  was  living 
among  them.  No  suspicion  was  felt  that  this 
would  culminate  in  a  rebellion;  but  about  the 
middle  of  March  some  stores  were  raided  and 
Government  employes  made  prisoners.  Major 
Crozier,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Carlton  in 
command  of  a  small  body  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  received  this  news  on  the  igth  of 
March  and  at  once  sent  over  to  Prince  Albert, 
distant  about  forty  miles,  for  re-enforcements. 
A  meeting  was  held  there  and  a  force  of  forty 
volunteers  arrived  at  Fort  Carlton  about  10 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  Major  Crozier 
had  already  received  a  letter  1.0m  Riel  demand- 
ing his  surrender.  A  force  of  100  men  of  the 
N.W.M.P.  had  been  despatched  in  great  haste 
from  Regina  under  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Irvine  and  their  arrival  was  anxiously  awaited. 
Colonel  Irvine  arrived  at  Prince  Albert  on  the 
24th  of  March,  but  in  the  meantime  Major 
Crozier  had  decided  to  remove  from  Duck  Lake, 
a  small  Half-breed  settlement  close  to  Fort  Carl- 
ton, the  provisions  and  forage  which  were  there 
stored ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th  he  sent  a  small  detachment  with  a  dozen 
sleighs  to  remove  these  supplies. 

The  detachment  was  turned  back  by  a  party 
of  Half-breeds  headed  by  Gabriel  Dumont,  a  noted 
hunter  and  Indian  fighter,  who  became  the  mili- 
tary leader  of  the  rebellion.  Major  Crozier  him- 
self then  set  out,  his  force  amounting  to  about 
100  men.     On  nearing  Duck  Lake  a  fight  took 


pelled  to  retire.  Six  of  the  rebels  were  killed. 
Colonel  Irvine  then  considered  it  best  to  evacuate 
Fort  Carlton  and  retire  on  Prince  Albert  and 
this  was  done  on  the  28th.  A  portion  of  Fort 
Carlton  caught  fire  by  accident  and  was  burned, 
and  the  place  was  then  taken  possession  of  by 
Riel  and  his  men.  The  Government  at  Ottawa, 
on  learning  that  a  disturbance  had  thus  begun, 
determined  to  grapple  vigourously  with  the 
trouble,  for  the  danger  that  presented  itself  was 
not  so  much  the  Half-breed  rising  under  Riel, 
which  was  confined  to  a  certain  locality,  but  the 
fear  of  an  Indian  rising  throughout  the  whole 
country — that  in  the  excitement  of  war,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Riel,  the  whole  Indian  population 
of  the  country  might  rise  and  bring  death  and 
desolation  to  the  peaceful  homes  of  the  settlers. 
This  was  a  formidable  danger,  as  the  Indians 
numbered  some  thirty  thousand,  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  rising  upon  the  North-West  would  be 
most  disastrous  and  lasting. 

Canada  was  most  fortunate  in  having  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  its  Militia  an  officer  so  well 
qualified  for  the  duties  that  now  devolved  upon 
him  as  Major>General  Middleton.  That  officer 
was  at  once  dispatched  to  Winnipeg  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Militia,  the  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Adolphe 
Caron.  No  specific  instructions  were  given  him, 
but  he  was  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  and 
take  the  field  if  necessary  against  the  insurgents. 
The  General  went  by  way  of  Chicago,  U.S.,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not  being  quite 
finished,  and  arrived  at  Winnipeg  at  7  a.m.  01. 
the  27th,  after  travelling  continuously  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  On  his  arrival  he  learned 
of  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake,  and  decided  to  at  once 


place  in  which  the  Half-breeds  were  the  victors,  proceed  to  the  North- West  and  take  with  him 
nine  Prince  Albert  volunteers  and  three  police-  the  Winnipeg  Militia,  which  had  already  beta 
men  'ocing  killed  and  the  Government  force  com-      called   out,  and  which  consisted  of  a  battery  of 
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artillery  of  two  9  pounders  (62  of  all  ranks)  under 
command  of  Major  E.  W.  Jarvis ;  a  small  troop 
of  Cavalry,  35  strong,  commanded  by  Captain 
Knight;  and  the  90th  Battalion  of  Rifles,  314 
strong,  commanded  by  Major  MacKeand.  These 
troops  were  inspected  and  found  in  fairly  good 
order  and  full  of  fight,  and  orders  were  given  that 
the  Rifles  should  be  prepared  to  start  that  night 
for  Qu'Appelle,  whither  a  detachment  of  three 
officers  and  30  men  had  already  been  sent ;  the 
remaining  troops  to  follow  next  day  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cavalry,  which  was  to  remain  at 
Winnipeg.  During  his  short  stay  in  Winnipeg 
the  General  secured  the  services  of  Captain 
Bedson,  then  Warden  of  the  Government  Gaol 
near  Winnipeg.  To  Captain  Bedson  was  as- 
signed the  very  important  position  of  Chief  Tran- 
sport Officer,  and  he  proved  himself  well  worthy 
of  the  selection. 

At  6  p.m.  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  General 
left  Winnipeg,  taking  with  him  the  90th  Battalion, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Flough- 
ton,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  District, 
Captain  Bedson,  and  his  own  A.D.C.,  Captain  H.E. 
Wise,  of  the  Cameronians.  He  arrived  next 
morning  at  Troy  or  Qu'Appelle  Station,  on  the  C. 
P.R.,  which  place  he  made  his  primary  base.  He 
was  here  met  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dewdney,  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  Mr. 
Dewdney  was  of  opinion  that  affairs  were  in  a  very 
critical  state,  and  that  if  the  troops  were  defeated 
the  consequences  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the 
country,astherevvould  probablybe  a  general  rising 
of  the  Indians.  After  a  long  conference  the  Gen- 
eral decided  upon  a  plan  of  campaign, but  as  he  had 
so  few  troops  with  him  the  carrying  out  of  his 
plan  would  necessarily  be  deferred,  although  by 
this  time  a  call  upon  the  Militia  had  been  made 
and  troops  would  soon  be  hurrying  up.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  march  at  once  on  Batoche,  a 
village  on  the  Saskatchewan  some  243  miles  to  the 
north  and  which  Riel  had  made  his  head-quarters. 
On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  troops. 
A  system  of  transport  and  commissariat  was  or- 
ganized, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  difficultiesattendant  upon  these 
important  departments  in  such  a  country  were 
finally  surmounted.     The  medical  arrangements 


had  also  to  be  considered.  The  General  had 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants  and  knew  the 
Minister  of  Militia  was  organizing  a  Medical 
Staff  Corps  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Bergin, 

M.P. 

On  the  2ud  April  a  march  was  made  to  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  north. 
Here  the  General  was  joined  by  a  small  body  of 
Scouts,  some  thirty  in  number,  under  command 
of  Captain  John  French,  all  well  mounted  on 
native  horses  and  armed  with  repeating  Win- 
chesters.    This  corps  did  excellent  service.      Ho 


The  Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  Caron. 

also    heard    from    Ottawa    that    the    following 

troops  had  left  for  the  front : 

N.  Go's. 
Officers.       and  Men. 
Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  A  and 

B  Batteries  (Permanent) 13  213 

Infantry    School    Corps  —  "C" 

Company  (Permanent) 5  {5 

2nd     Battalion      (Queen's     Own 

Rifles) 18  257 

loth  Battalion  (Ro\-al  Grena- 
diers)       17  250 
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With  the  artillery  were  twenty-seven  horses 
and  four  guns.  The  next  two  days  were  spent 
at  Qu'Appelle,  the  weather  being  bitterly  cold 
with  heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  the  ist  April  Lord 
Melgund,  now  Eurl  of  Minto  and  (1S9S)  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  arrived  from  the  east. 
His  Excellency,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Gover- 
nor-General, whose  Military  Secretary  Lord  Mel- 
gund  was,  had  kindly  permitted  him  to  come  at 
the  request  of  General  Middleton,  who  at  once 
appointed  him  his  Chief  of  Staff.  The  relieving 
troops  were  coming  up  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  though  there  were  still  unfinished  gaps 
in  the  line  to  the  east  of  Port  Arthur.  But  it 
was  thought  better  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  use 
a  Canadian  route  only,  especially  as  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  permit  our  troops 
to  traverse  American  territory  with  their  arms, 
although  these  gaps  had  to  be  crossed  under 
great  difficulties,  both  of  ground  and  weather. 
An  extract  from  a  Report  to  the  General  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Montizambert,  commanding  the 
Artillery  on  this  march,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  were  so  cheer- 
fully borne  by  these  citizen  soldiers,  both  infantry 
and  artillery: 

"Here  began  the  difficulties  of  passing  the 
gaps  on  the  unconstructed  portion  of  the  road. 
About  400  miles  between  the  west  end  of  the 
track  and  Red  Rock  or  Nepigcn — sixty-six  miles 
from  Port  Arthur — had  to  be  passfid  by  a 
constantly  varying  process  of  embarking  and 
disembarking  guns  and  stores  from  flat  cars  to 
country  team  sleighs,  and  vice  versa.  There  were 
sixteen  operations  of  this  nature  in  cold  weather 
and  deep  snow.  On  starting  from  the  west  end 
of  the  track  on  the  night  of  the  30th  March  the 
roads  were  found  so  bad  that  it  took  the  guns 
seventeen  hours  to  do  the  distance  (thirty  miles) 
to  Magpie  Camp.  On  from  there  to  the  east 
end  of  the  track  by  leam  sleighs  and  marching 
twenty-three  miles  further  on;  on  flat  cars 
(uncovered  and  open)  eighty  miles,  with  the 
thermometer  at  50  deg.  below  zero.  Heron  Bay, 
Port  Munro,  McKellar's  Bay,  Jackfish,  Isbister, 
McKay's  Harbour  were  passed  by  alternate  flat 
cars  on  construction  tracks;  and,  teaming  in 
fearful  weather  round  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  Nepigon  or  Red  Rock  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  April.  The  men  had 
had  no  sleep  for  four  nights." 

Lord  Melgund,  in  an  interesting  account 
written  by  him  of  the  events  which  came  under 


his  own  notice  and  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  August,  1885,  says: 

"  The  time  of  year  was  the  most  unpleasant  for 
campaigning,  the  winter  was  just  breaking  up, 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground,  but  was  rapidly  be- 
coming  slush,  and  we  feared  that  with  each  sue- 
ceeding  day  the  trails  would  become  more  diflicult. 
It  was  evident  that  we  should  draw  no  supplies 
from  the  country  through  which  we  had  to  march. 
We  should  pass  no  settlements  of  any  impor- 
tance, and,  though  the  snow  would  soon  be  gone, 
there  would  as  yet  be  no  grass  for  our  horses. 
We  should  have  to  carry  everything — men's 
rations,  hay  and  corn.  Army  transport  did  not 
exist,  and  the  General  was  at  once  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
feeding  the  troops  about  to  take  the  field.  Prov- 
identially, there  existed  in  the  North-West  a 
ready-made  transport  and  supply  office.  The 
Hudson's  Bay.  Company  knew  the  country  and 
its  customs,  and  where  to  obtain  what  was  re- 
quired. The  Company  agreed  to  furnish  transport 
and  supplies,  the  detailed  arrangements  being 
left  with  the  officers  of  the  expedition  selected  by 
the  General.  To  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  the  organization 
of  Captain  Bedson,  General  Middleton's  chief 
transport  officer,  a  large  share  of  the  success 
of  the  expedition  is  due. 

Our  transport  consisted  of  light  four-wheeled 
waggons,  carrying  about  one  and  a  half  tons  with 
two  horses — the  horses,  as  a  rule,  being  excellent. 
The  Bell  Farm  (a  farm  of  60,000  acres,  and  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  speculations  of  the 
North-West)  itself  supplied  sixty  teams.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  we  paid  $10 
a  day  per  team,  but  latterly  the  price  was  some- 
what reduced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign 
we  had  in  General  Middleton's  line  of  communi- 
cations 745  teams,  working  in  perfect  order,  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  depots.  On  the  2nd 
of  April  General  Middleton  left  Qu'appelle  Station, 
and  marched  nineteen  miles  to  Fort  Qu'Appelle, 
a  Hudson's  Bay  post.  He  halted  there  till  the 
6th,  the  time  being  fully  occupied  in  rifle  practice 
and  general  instruction  of  our  small  force,  and  in 
organization  of  transport. 

On  the  6th  we  commenced  our  march  in  earnest. 
The  country  is  not  difficult  for  troops.     Rolling 
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prairie  land  covered  here  and  there  more  or  less 
thickly  with  poplar  '  bluffs,'*  it  resembles  much 
an  English  park.  Engineered  roads  there  are 
none,  but  there  are  few  bad  gradients,  and  few 
watercourses;  and  luckily  for  us  the  frost  was 
still  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  give  good 
bottom  to  what  might  later  in  the  season  have 
proved  awkward  quagmires.  Though  the  season 
was  breaking,  the  cold  was  intense,  Our  tent« 
pegs  fro2e  fast  in  the  ground,  and  we  had  to  cut 
them  out  on  striking  camp.  Our  boots  froze  to 
the  stirrup  irons.  There  was  a  perpetual  high 
wind,  rain,  and  occasional  '  blizzards.'  But  the 
troops  trudged  on  constantly,  doing  twenty  miles 
a  day.  At  night  we  formed  our  waggons  into  a 
'corrale,'  after  the  American  fashion,  wheel  to 
wheel  and  poles  inwards,  with  the  teamsters> 
tents  and  horses  inside  the  circle — the  camp  out- 
side the  '  corrale.'  Firewood  and  water  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  abundance.  On  the  13th 
we  arrived  at  Humboldt.  Halted  the  14th, 
marched  again  the  15th.  The  General  was 
anxious  to  secure  Clarke's  Crossing  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan as  soon  as  possible.  He  hoped  to  be 
able  to  utilize  the  river  as  a  line  of  communication, 
and  the  Crossing  as  an  advanced  post  was  there- 
fore important.  It  was  also  on  the  telegraph 
line  between  Battleford  and  Humboldt.  We  had 
followed  the  wire  since  leaving  Qu'Appelle,  and 
by  tapping  it  were  generally  in  communication 
with  Battleford  and  Ottawa. 

We  arrived  at  Clark's  Crossing  on  the  17th, 
having  marched  177  miles  in  twelve  days,  or 
nearly  fifteen  miles  a  day,  including  halts,  and 
nearly  eighteen  miles  a  day  exclusive  of  halts. 
We  found  there  a  small  white  settlement,  capable 
of  affording  us  a  few  supplies  at  extravagant 
prices,  a  telegraph  station,  and  two  ferry  boats  or 
*  scows.'  The  Saskatchewan  is  here  about  300 
yards  across,  a  muddy,  rapid  river,  with  steep 
banks  some  150  feet  high,  deep  mud  and 
shingle  to  the  water's  edge,  strewn  with  huge 
masses  of  ice  left  there  by  the  spring  freshets. 
At  the  Crossing  and  on  the  march  there  we  were 
overtaken  by  "  A  "  Battery  from  Quebec,  with 
two  guns  (g  pr.  R.M.L.),  the  loth  Grenadiers 
from  Toronto,  and  Boulton's  Mounted  Infantry.'* 

•Xolf.  A  "bliiff"'  is  the  N'urlh-West  tcimfor  a  wood.  "  Heavy 
bluff"  means  a  thick  wood. 


Boulton's  Mounted  Infantry  hero  referred  to 
was  a  Corps  of  some  70  men  recruited  by  Major 
C.  A.  Bonlton,  formerly  of  the  looth  Regiment, 
from  among  the  settlers  in  the  district  of  Mani- 
toba in  which  he  resided.  The  Corps,  which  was 
organized  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
were  dressed  as  Scouts,  armed  with  repeat ine; 
Winchesters  and  well  mounted.  They  proved 
themselves  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  General, 
and,  under  their  indefatigable  leader,  were  con- 
stantly on  the  move.  The  General  in  referrinft 
to  this  Corps  and  the  Grenadiers  says : 

"  I  inspected  Boulton's  Scouts,  who  had  joined 
the  day  before.  They  were  armed  with  Win- 
chester repeating  rifles  and  were  suitably 
clothed ;  being  mounted  on  very  serviceable 
horses,  some  of  them  having  English  saddles, 
and  the  men  looked,  as  they  proved  to  be,  very 
fit.  The  loth  Regiment  Royal  Grenadiers,  a 
Toronto  city  regiment,  250  strong,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Canadian  Militia,  joined  us  during  the 
day,  the  iSth  April,  having,  with  a  few  extra 
waggons  to  assist  the  men  in  marching,  covered 
the  distance  from  Qu'Appelle,  igS  miles,  over  a 
wet  and  heavy  trail,  in  nine  days,  including  one 
day's  halt.  This  was  a  highly  creditable  per- 
formance for  men  quite  unaccustomed  to  long 
marching."  This  Regiment,  it  may  be  added, 
was  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Grasett,  for- 
merly Adjutant  of  the  looth  Regiment.  The  force 
at  Clarke's  Crossing  was  now  some  800  strong, 
and  the  General  decided  to  divide  it  into  two, 
sending  one-half  across  the  river,  under  command 
of  Lieut, -Colonel  Montizambert,  with  Lord  Mel- 
gund  as  staff  officer,  to  take  the  place  he  had 
intended  for  Colonel  Otter's  Column.  The 
crossing  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  but 
was  safely  accomplished,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April 
the  divided  Columns  advanced  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  towards  Batoche.  The  force  as 
divided  was  as  follows: 

With  the  General  on  the  south  or  east  bankwere : 

"A"  Battery  R.C.A...  Captain  J.  Peters 82 

Half  "C  "  Co,  I.S.C,  Major  Henry  Smith,.     40 

goth  Battalion Major  McKeand 26S 

Detachment  Boulton's 

Scouts  50 


Tot: 


440 
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40 
26S 


...     50 

...   44" 


On  the  other  side  of  the  Kivcr  ! 
2  Guns  Winnipeg  V. 

Battery Major  Jarvis 50 

Detachment"  A"  Bat- 

tery 23 

Royal  GreiKitliors Lt.-Col.  Grasctt 260 

Frencli's  Scouts 20 

Detachment  Boiiltoti's 

Scouts .JO 


Total. 


3^3 

After  a  march  of  eighteen  miles  the  Columns 
caniped.)p[)()site  each  other  and  early  next  morn- 
ing the  march  was  resumed.  The  trail  on  the 
General's  side  led  away  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  his  Column  soon  disappeared  from  sight  of 
that  on  the  other  side.  Some  five  or  six  miles  ahead 
of  the  General's  last  camping  ground  the  trail  led 
through  a  deep  and  thickly  wooded  ravine,  through 
which  ran  a  stream  called  Fish  Creek.  The 
General  was  aware  of  this  and,  although  Batoche 
was  still  some  miles  distant,  the  usual  precautions 
were  taken  in  approaching  an  enemy.  That  this 
was  wisely  done  was  proved  in  a  most  unmis- 
takable manner,  for  after  a  march  of  some  five 
miles  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack  was  made  by 
the  Half-breeds  and  Indians  under  command  of 
Gabriel  Dumont.  The  mounted  Scouts  first 
came  under  fire  and  then  the  advance  guard  of 
the  90th.  The  General  quickly  brought  up  his 
main  body  with  the  artillery  and  after  some  sharp 
fighting  the  rebels  returned  to  the  coulee  or  ravine 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  There  a  number 
of  them  made  a  stand  in  some  rifle  pits  they  had 
previously  prepared,  and,  although  the  whole 
force  of  the  General  aided  by  troops  brought 
from  across  the  river  fired  upon  them,  they  were 
not  dislodged,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  brave 
and  desperate  fighters.  An  offer  to  charge  the 
rebel  position  with  his  Company  was  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  Grenadiers,  but  the  General  con- 
sidered that  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  that  he 
had  already  lost  too  many  of  his  citizen  soldiers. 
The  conduct  of  the  troops  was  most  satisfactory; 
although  at  first  so  suddenly  attacked  they  had 
quickly  got  into  the  formations  necessary  to 
repel  the  attack  and  to  follow  up  the  retiring 
foe,  and  this  in  spite  of  heavy  and  severe  losses. 
The  Column  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 


soon  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fighting 
had  begun,  and  advanced  rapidly  along  the  bank 
until  opposite  the  scene  of  the  engagement, 
which  was  a  mile  or  so  inland.  The  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  booming  and  bursting  of  shells, 
and  the  shouts  and  yells  and  war-whoops  of  the 
combatants  were  of  course  distinctly  heard  and 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  prairie  was  seen,  fired 
by  the  Indians  so  that  they  might  creep  down 
under  its  cover  on  their  enemies.  The  eagerness 
of  the  troops  to  cross  to  the  assistance  of  their 
hard-pressed  comrades  was  naturally  keen,  and 
after  some  time  the  ferry  scow  that  had  been 
floated  down  from  Clarke's  Crossing  was  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  a  Company  of 
Grenadiers  embarked.  Lord  Melgund  crossed 
with  this  Company.  Two  other  Companies  of 
the  Grenadiers  followed,  and  the  Winnipeg  Field 
Battery  brought  over  their  guns,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  task.  A  Com- 
pany of  Grenadiers  and  French's  Scouts  did  not 
cross,  being  in  charge  of  stores,  waggons,  etc. 
The  General  in  his  Report  refers  to  this  crossing 
in  the  following  manner : 

"To  fully  appreciate  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that 
existed  the  river  must  be  seen.  Wooded  heights 
on  each  side,  100  feet  high,  at  bottom  large 
boulders  encrusted  in  thick,  sticky  mud,  a  fringe 
of  huge  blocks  of  ice  on  each  side,  a  wretched 
scow  carrying  about  sixty  men  at  most,  pulled 
with  oars  made  with  an  axe,  and  a  rapid  current 
of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  were  the  obstacles 
that  were  surmounted  by  dint  of  determination 
and  anxiety  to  join  with  and  aid  their  comrades." 

The  casualties  at  Fish  Creek  were  extremely 
heavy  considering  the  strength  of  the  force  that 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  killed 
and  those  who  died  of  wounds  numbered  ten, 
including  Lieut.  Swinford  of  the  goth ;  and  the 
wounded,  of  whom  many  were  seriously  injured, 
numbered  over  forty,  including  Capt.  Clarke  of 
the  goth,  and  Capt.  Gardiner  of  Boulton's  Scouts. 
Both  the  General's  Aides,  Capt.  Wise  and  Lieut. 
Doucet,  were  wounded  ;  the  General  himself  had 
a  narrow  escape,  a  bullet  passing  through  his  fur 
cap;  and  a  number  of  the  mounted  officers  had 
their  horses  shot  under  them.  The  losses  of  the 
rebels  could  not  then  be  ascertained,  but  it  was 
afterwards  learned   to  be  eleven   killed,  or  died 
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from  wounds,  besides  two  Indians  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  eighteen  wounded ;  lomc  fifty  or 
sixty  of  their  ponies  were  killed. 

Night  was  coming  on  and  promised  to  be,  as  it 
turned  out,  roid  and  intensely  disagreeable;  snow 
and  sleet  falling  and  adding  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  tired  troops  and  the  siifTering  woiiiided.  A 
zareba  was  formed  near  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment and  the  wounded  cared  for.  Strong  picquets 
were  posted  and  mounted  Scouts  patrolled  round 
the  camp  every  hour.  Meantime  the  rebels  quietly 
decamped  to  Butoche.  Next  morning  the  dead 
were  buried,  the  General  reading  the  service,  no 
clergyman  being  present,  and  preparations  began 
for  bringmg  over  the  supplies  and  transport  from 
the  other  side.  This  occupied  two  days  and  was 
carried  out  satisfactorily  by  Captain  Haig,  R.K., 
A.Q.M.G.  The  steamer  Northcote  was  daily  ex- 
pected with  supplies  and  re-enforcements  but  had 
evidently  been  detained  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  send  the  wounded  to  Saskatoon,  a  small 
white  settlement  up  the  river  scie  fourteen  miles, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  kindly  and  thought- 
fully offered  their  houses  and  services  for  them. 
Boulton's  Scouts  formed  the  escort  for  this  duty. 
The  day  following  there  arrived  at  Saskatoon 
Deputy  Surgeon-General  Roddick  and  an  admir- 
able staff  and  medical  outfit,  under  whose  care 
all  the  wounded  recovered  but  two,  who  had  been 
mortally  hurt. 

The  time  spent  at  Fish  Creek  Camp  was  utilized 
by  the  General  in  practising  the  men  at  field  drill, 
skin  Mshing,  etc.,  and  in  reconnoitering  daily 
towards  Batoche.  On  the  5th  May  the  long 
expected  steamer  arrived,  bringing  in  additional 
supplies  of  ammunition,  oats,  etc.,  and  two 
Companies  (about  80  men)  of  the  Midland 
Battalion  under  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Williams  ;  a  Gatling  Gun  under  charge  of  a 
Captain  Howard,  late  U.S.  Army,  and  agent  of 
tlie  Gatling  Co.;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Van  Strau- 
benzie,  an  old  Crimean  officer,  who  had  retired 
nnd  was  serving  in  the  Canadian  Militia  as  a 
Deputy  Adjutant-General.  The  Infantry  were 
formed  into  a  brigade  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Van 
Straubenzie  appointed  Brigadier.  The  steamer 
Northcote  was,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Haig,  made  bullet  proof,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  and  a  small  force  was  placed  on  board  to 


assist  on  the  attack  on  Batv>che.  The  force 
consisted  of  about  30  rank  and  hie  of  "  C  "  Co. 
I.S.C.  under  command  of  Major  Smith,  and  some 
sick  and  wounded  officers  were  also  placed  on 
board. 

A  move  was  made  on  the  7th  May,  and  in  the 
evening  the  camp  was  pitched  in  Gabriel  Du- 
mont's  Ferry,  five  or  six  miles  from  Batoche. 
Next  day,  instead  of  following  the  river  trail,  the 
march  was  across  the  prairie  to  the  East,  striking 
the  main  trail  from  Humboldt,  and  camp  was 
formed  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Batoche. 
That  evening  the  General  assembled  in  his  tent 
the  Commanding  Officers  of  Corps  and  told  them 
what  he  proposed  doing.  With  every  available 
fighting  man  Batoche  was  to  be  attacked  the 
next  morning,  only  non-combatants  and  disabled 
or  sick  men  to  ^e  left  in  the  camp  or  zareba, 
which  was  strongly  made.  The  fighting  was 
expected  to  be  severe,  as  Batoche  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebellion  and  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  known  that  the  place  had  been 
strongly  entrenched  or  fortified  with  rifle  pits,  and 
its  defenders  felt  they  were  in  the  last  ditch,  with 
the  possible  consequences  of  their  act  staring  them 
in  the  face.  The  attacking  forces  had  no  reserves 
and  failure  might  mean  serious  disaster  to  the 
column  and  the  country  ;  so  both  sides  were  on 
their  mettle.  A  mail  came  in  that  night  and 
many  sat  late  in  their  tents  reading  the  news 
from  home  and  writing  what  they  felt  might  be, 
and  for  some  of  them  was,  their  farewell 
message.  An  incident  might  be  here  related  to 
show  the  spirit  that  animated  the  men.  As 
already  mentioned  all  sick  or  disabled  men  were 
to  remain,  and  after  the  General's  instructions  to 
his  Commanders  the  Surgeons  were  ordered  to 
examine  any  men  about  whose  condition  there 
was  any  doubt.  An  officer  of  the  Grenadiers  in 
going  about  the  Camp  that  evening  heard  his 
name  called  and  on  looking  saw  Surgeon  Ryerson 
of  his  Regiment  e.xamining  a  private  of  the  Corps 
whose  foot  had  been  badly  and  painfully  frozen. 
The  man  could  only  wear  on  the  foot  a  moccasin 
over  a  piece  of  blanket.  The  Surgeon  had 
declared  that  the  man  was  unfit  to  march,  and, 
in  his  eager  desire  not  to  be  left  behind,  the 
plucky  fellow  appealed  to  the  officer.  The  de- 
cision was  as  he  wished  and  he  marched  out  the 
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next  morning,  but,  unluckily  for  him,  he  wna 
sevurcly  wouiulcd  and  returned  tu  his  home  with 
a  permanently  crippled  shoulder.  What  makes 
this  miin's  conduct  more  praiseworthy  is  that 
the  General  had  arranged  that  the  Grenadiers 
should  have  the  post  of  honour  and  lead  the 
attack,  and  this  the  man  knew.  Reveille  sounded 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  and  in  an 
hour  or  so  later  the  Column  marched  out  of  the 
camp.  The  day  was  fine  and  warm  and  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  cheerful.  The  order  of  the 
march  was  as  follows : 

Uoulton's  Mounted  Infantry  extended  and 
with  supports. 

Gatling  Gun. 

Royal  Grenadiers,  with  an  advanced  Guard. 

Qotn  Battalion. 

"  A"  Battery, two  ninc-pounders  R.M.L.  guns. 

Two  Companies  Midland  Battalion. 

Winnipeg  Field  Battery,  two  nine-pounders 
R.M.L  guns. 

Ammunition  waggons. 

Ambulance. 

French's  Scouts. 

About  8  a.m.  the  whistle  of  the  Norihcote  was 
heard,  soon  followed  by  a  sharp  musketry  fire.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  the  boat  on  approach- 
ing Batoche  was  fired  upon  from  both  banks  of  the 
river.  This  was  returned.  The  firing  became 
specially  heavy  as  she  passed  Batoche,  and  a 
crash  was  heard.  About  two  miles  below  that 
place  the  fire  slackened  and  the  boat  came  to 
anchor.  It  was  then  learned  that  the  smoke- 
stack and  steam  whistle  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  Ferry  cable  and  were  lying  on  the  deck.  The 
explanation  of  this  by  the  Master  was  that  the 
firing  being  so  heavy  he  could  not  manage  the 
boat  and  he  was  upon  the  cable  before  he  was 
aware  of  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
boat  up  stream  again  but  this  could  not  be  done 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  was,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded down  stream,  under  fire,  for  several  miles. 
After  reaching  a  place  of  safety  she  was  repaired 
and  returned  to  Batoche,  but  too  late  to  be  of 
assistance.     Several  on  board  were  wounded. 

Very  soon  after  the  attack  was  made  on  the 
A^oWAco/«  the  advancing  Column  came  into  action. 
The  artillery  began  the  attack  by  two  guns  firing 
on  some  barricaded  houses, from  which  men  were 
seen  issuing.  Boulton's  Scouts  were  fired  upon 
from   concealed  rifle  pits  and   they  retired  as 


onleretl.  The  Grenadiers  now  advanced  in 
skirniishing  order;  the  two  guns  were  pushed 
forward  and  opened  fire  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
river,  from  which  a  nasty  dropping  fire  was  kept 
up  all  the  day.  Two  more  guns  were  advanced 
until  they  commanded  the  village  and  ferry,  and 
then  commenced  shelling  the  position  to  protect 
the  advance  of  the  skirmishers  and  draw  the 
enemies*  fire  from  the  steamboat.  The  Gren- 
adiers advanced  into  the  bush  and  were  received 
by  a  hot  fire  from  the  concealed  rifle  pits.  The 
guns  which  were  shelling  the  village  were  ordered 
to  change  their  positions,  but  just  as  they  were 
being  limbered  up  a  war-whoop  was  heard  and  a 
body  of  Crees  who  had  crept  through  the  bushes 
poured  in  a  volley  and  attempted  to  seize  the 
guns.  The  Gatling  now  proved  its  usefulness 
an'*  'ts  rattling  stream  of  bullets  soon  drove  off 
the  daring  Indians. 

The  action  became  general,  the  wounded  were 
carried  into  a  small  wooden  church,  where  the 
priests  and  sisters,  who  with  a  number  of  women 
and  children  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  of 
much  assistance  to  the  Surgeons,  but  the  wounded 
had  subsequently  to  be  hastily  removed,  as  the 
rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  bush,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  creeping  up  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
and  the  flames  threatened  the  building.  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  rebels'  position  was  a  very 
strong  one.  It  was  growing  late  and  although 
holding  our  own  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  risk  an  attempt  to  advance 
through  the  thick  cover  that  surrounded  the 
village  now  swarming  with  an  enemy,  re-en- 
forced  by  the  party  that  had  been  attacking  the 
steamboat.  The  General  now  thought  it  wise  to 
prepare  for  possibilities,  and  wrote  orders  to  be 
sent  by  telegraph  to  Humboldt  to  close  up  the 
troops  in  the  line  of  communication  so  as  to  be 
on  hand  if  required.  He  also  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  Minister  of  Militia  on  the  state  of  affairs 
which  he  determined  to  send  by  Lord  Melgund. 
The  latter  was  naturally  averse  to  leaving  the 
General  at  such  a  time,  but  the  General's  com- 
mands were  paramount  and  Lord  Melgund  left 
during  the  afternoon  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  be  telegraphed  to  at  Winnipeg  if  matters 
became  worse  and  he  would  then  return  with  any 
troops  he  might  find  there. 
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Tlio  qiietition  then  nroso  as  to  wliutlicr  tlic 
truops  Bhould  cnmp  where  they  wero  or  retire 
to  their  ataiuiiiif;  camp  of  the  ni){ht  before. 
Having  decided  to  remain,  orders  were  given  to 
bring  up  tlio  waggons,  tents  and  supplies,  Major 
Boulton  with  his  scouts  forming  the  escort.  The 
ground  selected  for  the  camp  was  a  ploughcit 
field  in  which  there  was  a  slough  or  pond  of 
water — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
church.  A  zarebs  was  formed  with  the  waggons 
but  no  tents  were  pitched  excepting  a  marquee 
for  the  wounded.  The  troops  gradually  fell  back 
followed  up  by  the  enemy,  who  maintained  a  hot 
fire  which  was  kept  up  till  dark,  and,  even  all 
(hrou};h  the  night  shots  wero  directed  into  the 
camp — some  horses  being  killed  and  two  men 
wounded.  The  hospital  tent  became  a  target, 
bullets  passing  through  it  and  all  lights  having 
to  be  extinguished.  A  strong  picket  guard  was 
mounted,  and,  after  a  hearty  supper,  the 
troops  rested  and  slept  under  and  about  the 
waggons. 

Early  next  morning  the  Infantry  were  ordered 
out  and  took   up  positions  less  advanced  than 
those  occupied  the  day  before,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  and  held  the 
high  ground  about  the  cemetery  and  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  church.     The  day  passed  in  the 
exchange  of  shots  with  more  or  less  briskness.    A 
body  of  mounted  men,  fifty  in  number,  called  the 
Land  Surveyor's  Scouts,  or  intelligence  corps, 
under  command  of  Captain  Dennis,  joined  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  they  proved  a  useful  body 
and  did  good  service.     The  casualties  of  this  day 
among    the  troops  were    one    killed    and    five 
wounded.     On  Monday,  the  third  day,  a  recon- 
naissance was  made  by  the  General  to  the  north- 
east of  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
exact  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  view  to 
preparing    for    a    final    attack.      The    Infantry 
moved  out  as  on  the  day  before,  but  advanced 
further  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire.     This  prac- 
tice was  good  for  the   men;    they  understood 
better  the  mode  of  fight  followed  by  their  adver- 
saries and  were  much  cooler.     The  retirement  to 
the  camp  was,  as  usual,  followed  up    by  thu 
enemy,  the  firing  being,  at  times,  quite  warm. 
The  casualties  on  this  day  were  four  wounded, 
including  one  officer. 


The  morning  of  Tursilay,  the  uth  of  May,  the 
fourth  day,  dawned  bright  and  warm.  The  Gen- 
eral made  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  the 
ground  reconnoitred  by  him  the  day  before,  tak- 
ing with  hirn  all  the  mounted  men,  one  gun 
of"A"Hattery  and  the  Gatling.  On  reaching 
his  destination,  he  dismounted  some  of  the  men 
and  firing  began  with  all  arms.  The  riflu  pits  at 
this  point  were  found  to  be  filled  with  the  enetny 
and  a  heavy  firing  was  kept  up.  During  this 
firing  a  man  was  seen  riding  furiously  towrrls 
the  General  waving  a  white  flag;  he  proved  tc  be 
one  of  Kiel's  white  prisoners,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  a  note  from  Kiel  stating  that  if  the 
women  and  children  were  killed  he  would  mas- 
sacre the  prisoners.  The  answer  was  that  if  the 
location  of  the  women  and  children  was  pointed 
out  no  shot  or  shell  would  bo  fired  at  it.  Imme- 
diately following,  another  messenger,  also  a  white 
prisoner,  came  up  on  foot  with  a  duplicate  letter. 
One  of  these  men,  a  Mr.  Astley.a  Civil  Surveyor, 
gallantly  returned  as  he  had  promised  to  do;  the 
other  man  did  not  return. 

The  General  returned  with  a  loss  of  one  killed, 
an  officer  of  the  intelligence  corps,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  camp  he  learned  that  owing  to  a  strong 
wind  blowing  the  firing  of  his  party  had  not  been 
heard,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  his  move- 
ment— it  having  been  arranged  that  the  attack 
by  him  which  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  enemy  from  the  rifle  pits  at  the  front  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  advance.    After  dinner 
the  Infantry   moved   out,  and   it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  men  were  determined  not  to  be 
held  at  bay  any  longer,  for  a  general  advance  be- 
gan almost  simultaneously.     The  pace  increased 
as  they  went  on,  and  ended  with  a  charge  which 
carried  the  enemy's  position  ;  the  prisoners  were 
released,  the  enemy  fled  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  rebellion  came  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
force.    The  troops  behaved  with  the  utmost  dash 
and  gallantry ;  each  corps  seeming  to  vie  with 
the  others  in  its  eagerness  to  close  with  the  rebels, 
and  they  proved  their   fitness  for  the  arduous 
and  trying  duties  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
them. 

The  casualties  of  this  day  were  five  killed, 
among  whom  were  four  officers,  and  twenty-five 
wounded,  including  two  officers.   A  large  number 
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of  iiiipnttiint  piipcm  iiiul  tlucunitMita  wuro  ulau 
tcr.iiroil.  i  he  loan  I  I  tliu  rubcia  (luriMg  thu  fuiir 
tluyH*  iii{litiii);  wan  lifty-onu  killvil  and  one  luitulrod 
uikI  seventy  tlinu  W(iuti<li;il,  uf  wlioin  lorty-suvun 
wcri!  killed  unci  unu  hundred  und  sixty-three 
wounded  on  thu  last  day.  Many  prisoners  were 
taken  und  for  several  days  men  were  constantly 
coining  in  und  surrendering  their  arms.  A  thor- 
ouL'h  search  was  made  for  Kiel;  and  he,  fearing 
to  fall  inio  tho  hands  of  thu  troupers  who  were  in 
search  uf  him,K^vu  himself  up.  This  was  un  the 
13th  uf  May.  He  had  in  his  possession  n  letter 
frum  thu  General  written  the  day  Hatoche  was 
captured,  guaranteeing;  his  life  if  hu  Hurrendercd, 
until  hu  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  author- 
ities. Kiel  was  sent  duwn  under  strung  cscurt 
to  Kcgina  and  there  dr  livered  up  to  the  civil 
power.  The  wounded  were  sent  by  steamer  to 
thu  Hospital  at  Saskatoon,  and  the  column  then 
crossed  the  Saskatchewan  and  moved  on  towards 
Prince  Albert — situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Prince  Albert  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  May 
and  the  troops  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
its  iniiabitants,  who  had  been  cut  off  for  two 
months  from  all  te'egraphic  and  mail  communi- 
cation, and,  although  protected  by  a  force  of  200 
Mounted  Polire,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col- 
onel Irvine,  and  a  local  corps,  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  anxiety  and  sur.pense.  Although  no 
attack  had  been  made  upon  them  a  disaster  to 
General  Middletun's  Column  would  probably 
have  brought  on  them  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  rebels.  After  a  delay  of  less  than  two  days 
the  Column  moved  towards  Battleford,  partly  by 
stean\cr  and  partly  by  land,  arriving  there  on 
'  lay  24th. 

The  plan  of  campaign  arranged  by  General 
\IidJleton  had  been  as  follows:  to  move  the 
principal  Column,  under  his  own  command, 
direct  to  Clark's  Crossing,  a  telegraphic  station 
and  ferry  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  about 
forty  miles  by  trail  from  Batoche;  a  second 
Column  I  ler  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter  to  start  from 
Swift  Cn  lit,  a  C.  P.  R.  station  some  150  miles 
to  the  '  vard  of  Troy,  or  Qu'Appelle  Station, 
and  a  miles  from  the  south  branch  of  the 

Saskatc      A'an — this  Column  to  proceed  along 
(he  west    bank  of  the  river  and  to  meet  that  of 


the  General  at  C  lark's  Crossing.  If  thu  enemy 
was  not  found  there,  then  both  Columns  were  to 
proceed  to  Bator.he,  keeping  thu  river  between 
them.  After  Hatucho  had  been  captured,  one 
Coluum  might,  if  necessary,  march  to  Princu 
Albert  and  thu  other  push  on  to  Battleford,  to 
which'place  thu  General  purposed  sending,  at  thu 
beginning,  a  re-enfurcernent  of  Mounted  Police 
under  command  of  Lieut. -Culotiel  tierchmer 
— thu  whole  of  thu  Mounted  Police  Force  having 
buen  put  under  thu  General's  command.  A 
third  Column  was  to  bo  formed  at  Calgary  iimler 
command  of  Major-Gcneral  Strange,  late  K.  A., 
who  had  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  This  Column,  after  over-awing  the 
Indians  in  the  district,  would  move  on  to  Edmon- 
ton and  proceed  down  the  North  Saskatchewan  to 
Fort  Pitt,  where  it  would  be  met  by  General  Mid- 
dleton,  who  would  then  proceed  with  it  to  follow 
up  and  dispose  of  Big  Bear,  and  this,  it  was 
expected,  would  end  the  rebellion. 

The   Battleford   Column.      The   Column   under 
Colonel  Otter,  assembled  at  Swift  Current,  con- 
sisted of  the  following: 
N.  W.  Mounted  Police  (one  gun)  under 

Lieut. -Colonel  Herchmcr 50  men. 

"  B "  Battery  R.  C.  A,   Major  Short 

(two  guns) iij     " 

One-half  "C"  Company  I.S.C,  Lieut. 

Wadmore 49     " 

G.G.  Foot  Guards,  Captain  Todd 51     '• 

*•  Queen's  Own  Rifles,"  Lieut. -Colonel 

Millar 274     " 

Scouts G     << 

Total  of  all  ranks  543    «' 

In  consequence  of  the  alarming  reports  from 
Inspector  Morris,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
N.  W.  M.  P.  at  Battleford,  as  to  the  imminent 
and  immediate  danger  that  place  was  exposed  to, 
the  General  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  the  Column 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter  to  march  straight  to 
Battleford.  Later  on  the  General  knew  that  the 
danger  had  been  very  greatly  over-stated,  and  it 
was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  him  that  his 
original  plan  had  not  been  carried  out.  The 
Battleford  Column  left  Swift  Current  on  the  13th 
April,  but  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  Sas- 
katchewan, some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  until 
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the  evening  of  the  17th.  The  march  was 
resumed  on  the  i8th,  and,  without  any  event  of 
importance  occurinR,  on  llic  evcniii<^  of  the  23rd, 
the  Column  Iialted  within  three  miles  of  Buttle- 
ford.  The  distance  was  accomplished  expediti- 
ously, the  last  part,  from  the  Saskatchewan 
Ferry,  iGo  miles,  being  made  in  five  days  and  a 
half.  The  country  traversed  was  a  vast  and 
unoccupied  prairie,  covered  in  the  summer  sea- 
son with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  train  was  a 
long  one,  for,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  days' 
rations,  twenty  days'  oats,  ten  days'  hay  and 
five  days'  wood,  waggons  wer^i  taken  sufficient  to 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  Infantry.  The 
\\;.ggon  train  (200)  increased  the  strength  to  745 
officers  and  men,  with  450  horses. 

Battleford  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Saskatche- 
wan, at  its  junction  with  Battle  River,  and  some 
200  miles  north  of  Swift  Current.  The  source 
of  danger  here  was  the  proximity  of  Pound- 
maker's  Indians.  ThisCreeChief  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  astute  of  the  Indians,  and  as 
not  likely  to  commit  himself  to  the  re'  ollion 
unless  well  assured  of  success  ;  although  some  of 
his  band  had  been  committing  depredations. 
Several  settlers  had  been  killed,  stock  had  been 
driven  off  and  houses  pillr  Ted  and  destroyed. 
Word  was  sent  to  Battleford  of  the  Colunm's 
arrival,  but  it  had  scarcely  camped  before  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  out  the  N.  W.  M.  P. 
and  Scouts  to  drive  off  a  party  of  Indians  then 
engaged  in  destroying  property  near  the  town. 
Next  day  the  camp  was  moved  to  near  Gov- 
ernment House,  opposite  the  town,  and  the 
garrison  taken  over,  vhich  consisted  of  the 
following  : 

N.  W.  M.  P.,  Inspector  Dickens 43  men. 

Battleford  Rifle  Company,  Captain  Nash.  45     " 
Homu     Guards,     Captains     Wild     and 

Scott 134     " 

Making  a  total  of 222     " 

Between  thvee  and  four  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  beer,  living  within  the 
barrack  square,  now  returned  to  their  homes  as 
soon  as  the  column  had  been  moved  across  the 
river  into  the  towii  on  the  8th  of  May,  one 
company  being  left  in  occupation  of  Cover;, ment 
House.       During    the    occupation    by    Colonel 


Otter's  Column,  that  officer  having  learned  mat 
a  force  of  Cree  and  Stoney  Indians,  numbering 
about  two  hundred  men,  were  camped  near  the 
reserve  of  the  former  tribe,  some  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Battleford,  and  having  been  informed 
that  Poundmaker  was  hesitating  between  peace 
and  war,  the  latter  to  result  should  he  obtain 
assistance  from  Big  Bear's  tribe,  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  such  action  as  would  compel  Poundmaker 
to  declare  himself  and  so  prevent  a  junction  of 
the  forces  of  the  two  chiefs.  Accordingly  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  was  determined  on,  and 


Lieut  Colonel  W.  D.  Otter. 

on  the  1st  of  May,  at  2  p.m.,  he  left  Battleford 
with  seventy-five  Mounted  Police,  of  whoai  fifty 
were  mounted  ;  eighty  of  "  B  "  Battery,  R.C.A. ; 
forty-five  "  C  "  Company,  I.S.C. ;  twenty  Gover- 
nor-General's Foot  Guards;  sixty  Queen's  Own 
Rifles  (including  the  ambulance  corps  of  the 
same  regiment);  forty-five  of  the  Battleford  Rifles; 
and  one  Catling  Gun,  with  two  seven-pounders 
belonging  to  the  Police — the  latter  selected  as 
being  more  easy  of  transport  than  the  nine- 
pounder  guns  of  the  R.C.A.     A  train  of  forty- 
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eight   waggons   wr  s    tai<en    to    cany    the    men, 
rations  and  stores. 

The  force  halted  at  8  p.m.  for  four  hours, 
until  the  moon  rose,  and  then  pushed  on  through 
the  night,  reaching  at  day-bnjak  the  Indian's 
camp  which  was  seen  on  the  higher  of  two  hills, 
partially  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine  with  a 
large  creek — now  so  well  known  as  Cut  Knife 
Creek — running  through  it.  Crossing  the  creek 
the  advanced  guard  of  Scouts  and  Police  were 
almost  at  the  top  of  the  lower  hill  before  their 
presence  was  discovered  and  the  general  alarm 
sounded.  The  crest  of  the  hill  was  hardly 
gained  before  firing  began.  The  Police  immedi- 
ately extended  on  the  brow ;  the  guns  were 
pushed  forward  (supported  by  "B"  Battery 
men)  into  the  same  line,  and  opened  fire  with 
shrapnel  upon  the  camp.  The  Indians,  not  ex- 
pecting an  attack,  were  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  very  quickly  gathered  themselves 
together.  The  fight  then  became  general,  and 
the  troops  behaved  well  when  fairly  settled  down 
to  their  work.  Early  in  the  engagement  the 
trail  of  one  of  the  guns  gave  way,  rendering 
it  useless,  and  later  a  similar  calamity  befell  the 
other  one.  At  ii  o'clock,  that  is,  six  hours  after 
the  fight  had  begun,  it  was  found  that  although 
the  flanks  and  rear  were  clea-  *he  position  was 
not  tenable,  both  guns  being  practically  useless, 
and  the  numerous  wounded  requiring  attention. 
It  was  also  believed  that  the  Indians  in  camp  had 
received  the  re-enforcements  from  Big  Bear,  as 
the  number  engaged  appeared  to  be  very  much 
greater  than  was  supposed.  Colonel  Otter  con- 
cluded to  withdraw  and  return  at  once  to  Battle- 
ford  in  case  a  counter  attack  might  be  made  on 
that  place.  The  wounded  and  dead,  with  the 
exception  of  a  man  of  the  G.G.  Foot  Guards, 
whose  body  had  rolled  into  a  deep  ravine,  were 
placed  in  the  waggons,  the  creek  was  crossed  in 
safety,  and  the  various  corps  withdrew  from 
their  respective  positions.  The  enemy  did  not 
follow, although  had  they  done  so  much  delay  and 
loss  of  life  might  have  resulted  as  the  country 
was  favoural)le  to  them.  Battleford  was  reached 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

The  casualties  were  eight  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  The  movement  which  led  to  this 
engagement  was  made  without  orders  from  Gen- 


eral  Middleton.  The  force  at  Battleford,  includ- 
ing the  original  garrison,  was  kept  engaged 
in  patrolling  the  district  to  keep  open  communi- 
cation for  supplies,  and  in  searciiing  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  enemy.  A  supply  train  of 
twenty  ox  and  three  horse  teams  was  captured 
about  filtetn  miles  from  Battleford  by  the  In- 
dians, and  a  patrol  of  police  was  attacked  by 
a  superior  force  of  Indians  and  obligee*,  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  anc'.  one 
wounded. 

The  Alberta  Field  Farce.   At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  districts  ia 
this  part  of  the  country.     Some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Indian  tribes,  however,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calgary  proved  loyal  and  this 
saved  the  Government  from   much  embarrass- 
ment.     The   following  letter    dated  nth  April, 
1895,    from    Crowfoot,    Chief  of  the   Blackfeet 
tribe,   to  the  Government,  was  read  in  Parlia- 
ment :  1 
"  On   behalf  of   myself    and    people    I   send 
through  you  to  the  Great  Mother  the  words  I 
have  given  to  the  Governor  at  a  council  held,  at 
which   my   minor  chiefs  and  young  men   were 
present.     We   are    agreed    and    determined   to 
remain  loyal   to  the   Queen.     Our  young  men 
will  go  to  work  on  their  reserves  and  will  raise 
all  the  crops  we  can,  and  we  hope  the  Govern- 
ment  will   help  us  to  sell  what   we   can't   use. 
Continued  reports  and  many  lies  are  brought  to 
us  and  we  don't  know  what  to  believe,  but,  now 
that  we  have  seen  the  Governor  and  heard  him 
speak,  we  will  shut  our  ears  and  only  listen  to 
and  believe  through  the  Governor.       Should  any 
Indians  come  to  our  reserves  and  ask  us  to  join 
them  in  war  we  will  send  them  away.     I  have 
sent  messengers  to  the  Bloods  and  Piegans  who 
belong  to  our  treaty  to  tell  them  what  we  are 
doing  and   what   we    intend    to   do  about   the 
trouble.     I  want   Mr.   Denny  to  be  with  us  and 
all  my  men  are  of  the  same  mmd.      The  words  I 
sent  by  Father  LaCombe  I  again   send:   'We 
will  be  loyal  to  the  Queen  whatever  happens."     I 
have  a  copy  of  this  and  when  the  trouble  is  over 
will  have  pride  to  show  it  to  the  Queen's  ofiicers; 
and  we  leave  our  future  in    your   hands.     We 
have  asked  for   nothing,  but   the  Governor  has 
given  us  a  little  present  of  tea  and  tobacco.     We 
will  tell  you   what  other   talk   we   had   at  our 
council.     It  is  all  good,  not  one  bad  word. 

Crowfoot." 
But  it  was  different  in  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton, 
situated  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.      Messages 
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imploring  assistance   Iim'I  bot-n  received  at   Cal- 
j,'ary  ;  the  Indians,  having  risen,  destroyed  farms, 
plundered  all   food  supplies  and   at  Frog  Lake 
committed  atrocious  murders.     This  latter  place, 
some  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  contained  a 
Hudson's  Bay    Post    and    a    Roman    Catholic 
mission,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  an  Indian 
agency.     It  was  surrounded  by  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  chiefs  was  Big  Bear.     This  Chief  had  before 
given  trouble  to  the  N.  W.  M.  P.  and  he  and  his 
braves  were  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  at  this 
point.     When  the  news  of  the  Duck  Lake  fight 
reached   them   they    immediately   went   on   the 
war-path — doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme arranged  by   Big  Bear  on  his  visit  to 
Kiel   a  few   months  before.     He  and  his  band 
visited,   at   day-light    ca    the    morning  of  2nd 
April,   the  Hudson's   Bay  store  and  demanded 
provisions ;  other  stores  were  also  visited  and 
similar  demands  made.     It  was  the  day  before 
Good  Friday  and  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the   church   for   early   morning   service.      They 
were    rudely    disturbed    by    the    Indians,    who 
followed  them  out  and  shortly  afterwards  shot 
down  and  murdered  nine  men,  including  the  two 
priests — the  latter  while    ministering  to   dying 
men — besides  carrying  off  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  among  whom  were  the  families  of 
some  of  the  murdered  victims. 

A  local  force  was  at  once  organized  at  Calgary, 
and  on  20th  April  the  advance  force  left  under 
the  personal  command  of  General  Strange.     It 
was  composed  of  four  companies,  65th  Battalion, 
160   strong,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Hughes,  and  a  mounted  detachment  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Steele,  with  20  N.  W.  Mounted 
Police  and  40  Scouts.     This  small  force  had  to 
guard   a   long  line   of   175   waggons    and    carts 
unavoidably  extending  at  times  a  distance  of  one 
and    one-half    to   two    miles.      Edmonton    was 
reached  on  the  ist  of  May  after  a  march  of  much 
hardship,  snow-storms   being   encountered   and 
rivers  and  morasses  crossed.    But  in  spite  of  these 
great  difficulties   the  long    march    was    finally 
accomplished    in     eleven    days.       On    the   5th 
two  companies  of  the  65th,  with  Major  Steele's 
Cavalry,  marched  to  Victoria,  74  miles  down  the 
North   Saskatchewan    River;    and   on  the  same 


day  there  arrived  the  remainder  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  65th  (half  a  Company  having  been  left  at 
Red  River)  and  a  nine-pounder  gun,  with  Major 
Perry  and  a  party  of  twenty  men  of  the  N.W.M. 
P.  One  Company  of  the  65th  was  ordered  to 
garrison  Fort  Edmonton,  and  one  Company  to 
garrison  Fort  Saskatchewan,  distant  some  20 
miles  down  the  River.  On  the  7th  a  Company 
of  the  65th  marched  to  Battle  River  aud  half 
a  Company  to  Peace  Hill  Farm.  On  the  8th 
Lieut.-Colonel  Hughes,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  65th,  marched  towardsVictoria.  The  defences 
of  Fort  Edmonton  were  strengthened,  food  sup- 
plies provided  and  scows  constructed,  and  on 
the  loth  May  there  arrived  the  91st  Winnipeg 
Light  infantry  under  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Osborne  Smith,  with  the  Alberta  Mounted  Rifles 
and  a  further  conv<  v  of  stores. 

The  plan   submitted,  by  General   Strange  to 

General  Middleton  was  that  he  (General  Strange) 

should  proceed   eastward,   and    the    Battleford 

Column  westward  until  communication  should 

be   opened,  and   then    attack  from    both  sides 

either  Poundmaker  or  Big  Bf^r,  or  both  united, 

as  the  case  might  be.   On  the  13th  all  stores  were 

embarked,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  gale  of  wind, 

the  troops  did  not  go  on  board.     The  transport 

waggons  and  all  horses,  except  the  six  horses  for 

the   gun   team,   were   sent   forward   to  Victorii 

under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  N.  W.  M.  P. 

On  the  next  day,  the  i4tb,  a  start  was  made  ;  the 

General   and    staff,   with   the   Winnipeg    Light 

Infantry,  and  a  nine-pounder  gun  with  horses, 

in   five  scows;    Scouts  in   canoes  leading    the 

advance.     A  ferry  boat  with  wire  rope,  windlass 

and  appurtenances  accompanied  the  expedition, 

so  that  the  forces  could  operate  on  either  side  of 

the   River  as  might  be  found  necessary.     The 

land  force  moved  by  the  north  bank  of  the  River 

and    kept    communication    open    by   the    Scout 

Cavalry.      Fort   Saskatchewan   was    reached  on 

the  15th,  and  Victoria  on  the  i6th  ;  on  the  20th 

the  forces  left  Victoria,   the  65th  Battalion    by 

river  and  the  Winnipeg  Light  Infantry,  Cavalry 

and   Artillery,   by  land.     They  arrived  at  Frog 

Lake   on    the   24th,   where   the  bodies  of  those 

murdered  by  the  Indians  were  found,  and  hastily 

buried. 

The  force  reached  Fort   Pitt  the  same  evening 
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and  found  the  p!?ce  had  been  fired  aqd  was  still 
burning.  Fort  Pitt,  a  Hudson  Bay  post,  situ- 
ated on  the  North  Siiskatcliewan  some  200  miles 
east  of  Edmonton,  and  nearly  loo  miles  west  of 
Battleford,  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
garrisoned  by  a  small  force  of  25  N.W.M.P., 
under  command  of  Inspector  Dickens  (son  of  the 
celebrated  novelist).  After  the  Frog  Lake  mas- 
sacre Big  Bear  and  a  party  of  his  Indians,  some 
250  in  number  and  mostly  mounted,  laid  siefje 
to  the  place  and  demanded  that  the  Fort  be 
evacuated  and  the  arms  given  up.     Three  Scouts 


Major-General  Thomas  Bland  Strange. 

who  had  gone  out,  in  attempting  to  return,  were 
fired  upon  near  the  Fort ;  one  was  killed,  a 
second  badly  wounded  and  his  horse  killed,  and 
the  third  escaped  for  a  time  by  galloping  off  but 
was  afterwards  captured.  Thinking  the  wounded 
man  was  dead,  the  squaws  and  boys  were  going 
to  take  his  body  but  were  fired  upon  by  the 
Police,  and  he  managed  to  gel  into  the  Fort.  In 
this  brush  two  Indians  were  killed.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  place  it  was  abandoned  on 
the  15th  April ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  employes  and 


some  others  (22  in  number)  surrendered  to  Big 
Bear;  the  Police,  escaping  by  means  of  a  scow, 
reached  Battleford  on  the  22nd  after  enduring 
great  hardships  and  dangers  from  the  ice  running 
in  the  river  and  from  the  intense  cold.     Major 
Steele's  command  and  some  Scouts  were  sent  out. 
The  Scouts  on  their  return  reported  traces  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  a  collision  with  Major  Steele's 
forces  had   occurred   in  which  one  Indian  was 
killed  ;   and  that   there  were  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  not  far  off.     On  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  leaving  a  Company  of  the 
65th  to  fortify  and  protect  what  remained  of  Fort 
Pitt    and   the  camp    and    stores,  the    General 
marched  out  with   a  force    consisting    of    197 
Infantry,  rank  and  file,  and  27  Cavalry  and  one 
g-pounder  gun.     No  tents  were  taken,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  reach   the  enemy  quickly, 
waggons  being  used  and  also  the  scows.     On 
coming  up  with   Major  Steele's  command   the 
enemy  was  found  occupying  a  very  advantageous 
position  and  signalling  for  re-enforcements.     An 
attack  was  made  immediately  and  the  enemy, 
driven    from    its    position,    was    followed    up. 
Darkness  coming  on,  the  troops  bivouacked  and 
at  daybreak  next  morning  moved  forward,  finding 
numerous  traces  of  recent  trails  used  by  the 
Indian  forces  in  every  direction.     At  7.30  a.m. 
the  latter  were  found  occupying  a  very  strong 
position  in  the  forks  of  the  Red  Deer  and  Little 
Red    Deer   Rivers,  and    were    again   attacked. 
Finding  a  direct  attack  in  front  impracticable  an 
attempt  was   made  to  turn  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  but  they  were  protected  by  an  impassable 
morass,  and  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
opposing  force  was  at  least  600  strong  and  was 
beginning  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  attacking 
troops  a   retirement  to  more  open  ground   was 
made.     This  was  done  with  perfect  deliberation, 
and  Fort   Pitt   was  reached  in  due  time.     The 
scene  of  this  engagement  is  called  Frenchman's 
Butte.     Two  men  of  the  65th  and  one  policeman 
were  wounded,  the  former  seriously.      On  the 
30th  of  May  the  camp  was  moved  east  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June  a  number  of  relieved  prisoners 
were  brought  in.     On  the  following  day  General 
Middleton  arrived  in  camp. 

Meanwhile,  General  Middleton's  Column  had 
left  Prince  Albert  by  steamer  and  trail  for  Battle- 
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ford  on  the  22nJ  of  May.  On  the  23rd,  as  the 
steamer  Northwest,  on  board  of  which  was  the 
General,  was  proceeding  up  the  North  Saskatch- 
ewan River,  a  canoe  came  out  from  the  bank  and 
ran  alongside  and  an  Indian,  accompanied  by  a 
white  man,  came  on  board.  The  Indian  proved 
to  be  a  messenger  from  Poundmaker;  the  white 
man  a  prisoner  captured  by  the  Indians  who 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  Indian  handed  the 
General  a  letter  written  in  English  which  read  as 
follows  : 

"Eagle  Hills,  May  19th,  1885. 
Sir  :  I  am  ciimped  with  my  people  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Eagle  Hills,  where  I  tun  met  by  tlie 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Kiel.  No  letter  catne 
with  the  news  so  that  I  cannot  tell  how  far 
it  may  be  true.  I  send  some  of  my  men  to  you 
to  learn  the  truth  and  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
hope  you  will  deal  kindly  with  them.  I  and  my 
people  wish  you  to  send  us  the  terms  of  peace 
in  writing  so  that  we  may  be  under  no  misunder- 
standing, from  which  so  much  trouble  arises. 
We  have  twenty-one  prisoners,  whom  we  have 
tried  to  treat  well  in  every  respect. 
With  greetings, 

Poundmaker." 

The  following  was  the  reply  sent  by  the 
General : 

"Poundmaker:  I  have  utterly  defeated  the 
Half-breeds  and  Indians  at  Batoche,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Riel  and  most  of  his  Council.  I 
have  made  no  terms  with  him,  neither  will  I 
make  terms  with  you.  I  have  men  enough  to 
destroy  you  and  your  people,  or  at  least  to  drive 
you  away  to  starve  and  I  will  do  so  unless  you 
bring  in  the  teams  you  took,  and  yourself  and 
councillors,  with  your  arms,  to  meet  me  at 
Battleford  on  Monday  the  25th.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  have  treated  the  prisoners  well  and 
have  released  them.* 
(Signed) 

Fred.  Middleton,  Major-General." 

On  the  next  day  (Sunday),  24th  May,  the 
General  arrived  at  Battleford  and  found  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Otter  there  with  his  Column,  and 
Inspector  Dickens,  N.  W.  M.  P.,  who  had  aban- 
doned Fort  Pitt  and  had  taken  over  the  command 
from  Inspector  Morris.  On  the  following  day, 
the  25th  of  May,  there  was  a  parade  of  all  the 

*NoTB.     The  interpreter  inrormed  the  General  that  the  teams- 
ters had  been  released  before  he  started. 


troops  in  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Birthday. 
Next  day,  the  26th,  Poundmaker  and  his  people 
came  in  and  a  "pow-wow"  was  held  about  one 
p.m.  in  front  of  the  camp.  The  spectacle  was  an 
interesting  one,  the  Indians,  in  war-paint  and 
some  fantastically  dressed,  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy,  squatted  themselves  down  in  a 
semi-circle  in  front  of  the  General,  who  was 
seated  in  a  chair,  haying  standing  about  him, 
also  in  a  semi-circle,  all  his  ofRcers,  the  whole 
completely  encircled  by  the  men  of  the  force. 
Poundmaker,  who  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  Indian, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  a  long  oration  in  the 
Cree  tongue,  which  was  translated  into  English 
by  the  General's  interpreter.  The  speech  was  of 
the  usual  Indian  character,  flowery  and  embell- 
ished with  allegories.  In  substance  he  stated 
that  he  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  ;  and 
that  he  should  be  commended  for  his  efforts  in 
striving  to  keep  his  young  braves  quiet.  He  was 
followed  by  several  of  his  braves  who  spoke  in  a 
rambling  sort  of  way.  A  ludicrous  incident  here 
occurred.  A  squaw,  old  and  dirty,  came  forward 
and  wanted  to  make  a  speech.  She  was  told 
that,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  the  white 
people  did  not  admit  women  to  their  councils  in 
war  time.  The  crafty  old  woman  replied  that 
they,  the  whites,  were  ruled  by  a  woman  1 

The  General  spoke  briefly,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  Poundmaker  and  four  of  his  braves  would 
be  arrested  ;  that  the  others  could  return  to  their 
reserve,  first  giving  up  the  men  who  had  com- 
mitted two  deliberate  murders  of  white  men  a 
short  time  before.  Upon  this,  a  brave  wearing 
a  European  woman's  straw  hat,  with  ribbons, 
stepped  out  of  the  semi-circle,  and  sitting  at  the 
General's  feet  which  he  grasped  with  his  two 
hands,  confessed  to  one  of  the  murders. 
Strangely  enough  this  man's  name,  when  trans- 
lated, was  "the  man  without  blood."  Another 
Indian  then  stepped  out,  E"%  stripping  himself 
to  his  waist,  confessed  to  having  committed  the 
other  murder.  Thi'-.  ended  the  affair  and  the 
prisoners  wer"  -  .  i  off  to  Regina. 

The  next  day  tha  rest  of  the  Column  arrived 
by  steamer,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Van  Straubenzie;  and  there  also  came 
in  from  Fort  Pitt  a  small  party  of  Mounted 
Police  under  the  command  of  Major  Perry,  which 
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had  been  sent  out  by  General  Stranr^d  for  infor- 
iDation  respecting  13ig  Bear.  A  steamer  with 
supplies  and  a  Compaiiy  of  the  goth  was  at  once 
sent  off  to  Fort  Pitt,  but  when  half-way  there 
were  met  by  a  messenger  from  General  Strange 
in  a  canoe,  with  an  account  of  his  fight  with  iiig 
Bear.  The  steamer  at  once  returned  for  further 
orders,  first  landing  some  North-W'jst  Mounted 
Police  who  were  on  board.  The  General  was 
somewhat  disappointed  on  receiving  this  infor- 
mation, as  had  General  Strange  waited  for  his 
arrival  ?  lecisive  blow  might  have  been  struck. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  whole  of 
General  Middleton's  Column  to  leave  next  day 
(the  30th)  for  Fort  Pitt  by  steamer,  except  the 
mounted  part,  which  was  to  march  by  the  trail 
on  the  south  bank — Lieut.-Colonel  Otter  and  his 
Column  remaining  at  Battleford.  Accordingly, 
next  morning,  the  force  started  in  three  steamers 
and  the  day  after,  when  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fort  Pitt,  Major  Dale,  General  Strange's  Brigade 
Major,  came  on  board  with  the  information  that 
the  Alberta  Column  had  left  Fort  Pitt  and  was 
then  camped  some  twelve  miles  off.  Major  Dale 
had  with  him  a  number  of  escaped  prisoners  who, 
during  the  confusion  incident  to  the  fight  at 
Frenchman's  Butte,  had  made  off  and  had  met 
him.*  On  the  following  day  General  Middleton 
landed,  and  with  a  small  escort  rode  off  to 
General  btrange's  camp;  leaving  orders  for  the 
troops  to  dis-embark  and  camp  where  they  were. 
He  found  that  General  Strange  had  sent  Major 
Steele  to  follow  the  trail  of  Big  Bear;  and 
anr>lher  party  by  another  trail.  Tliis  Litter 
detachment  came  across  a  party  of  Indians  with 
some  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  widows  of 
two  of  the  men  murdered  at  Frog  Lake  who  had 
been  in  captivity  since  the  2nd  of  April.  It 
should  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  that 
in  no  case  had  their  white  women  prisoners  been 
maltreated. 

General  Middleton  returned  to  his  own  camp 
by  the  river;  and  next  morning,  having  directed 
Lieut.-Colonel  Van  Straubcnzie  to  move  the 
camp  to  Fort  Pitt,  he  started  back  to  General 
Strange's  camp  with  all  his  mounted  men,  viz.: 

•NoTB.  A  subsequent  visit  to  this  place  disclosed  the  f.ictthnt  the 
Indi.ms  had  left  in  great  haste  after  the  fight,  as  the  gully  below 
was  full  of  broken  and  sound  carts,  harness,  old  bedding,  blankets, 
cooking  p^ti,  flour,  bacon,  etc. 


the  N.  W.  M.  P.,  Boulton's  Scouts,  the  Survey- 
ors, an  ;  Brittlebank's  (late  French's)  Scouts;  a 
party  of  25  Artillerymen,  one  Gatling,  and  150 
Infantry,  selected  from  the  Royal  Grenadiers, 
90th  Battalion,  and  Midlanders.  Early  next 
morning  news  came  that  Major  Steele  had  caught 
up  with  Big  Bear's  party  crossing  a  ford  and  had 
killed  five  of  them — three  of  his  own  men  being 
wounded.  A  determined  pursuit  of  Big  Bear 
was  now  instituted.  The  country  to  be  traversed 
was  of  the  very  worst  possible  description,  being 
made  up  of  woods,  streams,  swamps  and  mus- 
kegs, thickly  infested  with  musquitoes  and  "bull- 
dog" flies. 

The  pursuit  continued  for  many  days,  during 
which  time  hundreds  of  miles  were  travelled. 
Other  portions  of  the  force,  including  the  Battle- 
ford  Column,  were  employed  to  assist  in  the 
same  work,  and  rendered  good  service.  It  was 
early  found  necessary  to  leave  the  Infantry 
behind  so  as  not  to  delay  the  mounted  contin- 
gent. The  chase  was  a  warm  one — camps 
recently  occupied  by  Big  Bear  being  found  from 
time  to  time,  and,  so  hasty  was  his  flight  that 
furs,  coats,  food  and  arms  were  left  lying  about 
and  five  partially  buried  bodies  of  his  braves, 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  the  fight  with 
General  Strange,  were  seen.  Traces  of  the 
white  prisoners  were  also  found ;  boxes,  torn 
photographs,  bits  of  coloured  wools,  twisted  and 
tied  to  the  bushes;  and  sometimes  scraps  of 
paper,  stating  that  the  prisoners  were  all  right. 
On  the  i8th  June  the  General  received  news  that 
all  the  prisoners  had  been  released,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  place  they  reached 
on  the  22nd  June.  A  few  days  later  the  intelli- 
gence came  that  Big  Bear's  band  had  broken  up; 
so  that  with  Batoche  captured,  Riel  and  Pound- 
maker  prisoners.  Big  Bear  powerless  and  a 
fugitive,  and  all  the  prisoners  released,  General 
Middleton  considered  that  his  work  was  nearly 
done,  and  began  to  make  arrangements  for  break- 
ing up  his  Force. 

By  the  3rd  of  July  the  last  of  the  troops  at 
Fort  Pitt  had  embarked  in  the  steamers,  except- 
ing the  Winnipeg  Light  Infantry,  which  was  left 
behind  to  gather  in  arms  and  prisoners — perhaps 
Big  Bear  himself.  On  the  way  down  the  River 
the  General  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  tlie 
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report  that  liipf  Bear  had,  on  the  2nd  July,  given 
himself  up  at  Fort  Carlton  to  a  small  detachment 
of  Mounted  Police.  This  completed  the  perfect 
success  of  the  campaign  ;  but  the  joy  was  damped 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Williams, 
M.P.,  commanding  the  Midland  Battalion,  who 
died  on  board  one  of  the  steame.  j  from  the  effects 
of  a  chill  and  fever.  The  following  is  from  the 
General  Order  issued  by  General  Middleton,  and 
with  which  he  took  leave  of  his  Force  : 

•'In  thus  completing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
North-West  Field  Force,  which  has  been  under 
tiie  immediate  command  of  Major-General 
Middleton  during  the  late  campaign,  he  cannot 
let  tlie  ot'liceis  and  men  comprising  it  separate 
without  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  with 
them.  During  the  wiiole  time  he  has  not  had 
to  assemble  one  court-martial ;  and  in  fact  there 
has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of  crime.  The 
troops  have  had  great  hardships  to  undergo  and 
real  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  have  borne  and 
met  them  like  men,  with  ready  cheerfulness  and 
without  complaint.  They,  as  untried  volunteer- 
soldiers,  have  had  to  move  in  a  country  where 
an  extraordinary  scare  existed,  and  against  an 
enemy  with  whom  it  was  openly  prophesied 
they  would  be  unable  to  cope  unless  with  great 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  scare  they  disre- 
garded, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
whole  three  months  not  more  than  two  or  three 
false  alarms  took  place  in  camp;  and  the  prophecy 
they  falsified  by  beating  back  the  enemy  with  a 
fifghting  line  only  equal,  if  not  inferior,  to  him  in 
numbers.  Each  regiment,  corps  or  arm  of  the 
service  has  vied,  one  against  the  other,  and  each 
has  equally  well  done  its  duty ;  not  forgetting 
the  Transport  service  which,  under  its  two  able 
officers,  has  so  well  aided  our  movements;  the 
Medical  department,  which  has  been  so  efficiently 
directed  ;  and  the  chaplains,  who  have  so  care- 
fully and  assiduously  ministered  to  our  spiritual 
comforts.  The  Major-General,  in  taking  fare- 
well of  his  old  comrades,  begs  to  wish  them  all 
happiness  and  success  in  their  several  walks  in 
life,  and  to  sincerely  thank  them,  one  and  all, 
for  having  by  their  gallantry,  good  conduct  and 
hard  work  enabled  him  to  carry  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  what  will  probably  be  his  last  cam- 
paign." 

To  those  Corps  who,  through  no  fault  of  tlieirs, 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  any 
engagement,  equal  credit  with  their  more  fortun- 
ate brethren  is  due  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  responded  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  in  their 
respective     stations     performed     duties    which, 


though  not  so  conspicuous,  were  none  the  less 
important.  Lines  of  communication  had  to  be 
kept  open  and  supi^lies  to  bo  forwarded,  and  the 
very  presence  of  these  troops  without  doubt  had 
a  deterring  influence  on  the  Indians  in  whose 
vicinity  they  were  stationed,  and  whose  sympa- 
thies in  many  cases  were  with  their  brethren 
who  were  openly  opposing  the  soldiers  of  the 
Queen.  The  following  shows  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Middleton  and  their  stations 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Corps  that  were  then  under  the 
personal  command  of  the  General,  and  of  the 
Column  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter  : 

Major-Genekal  Strange's  Command. 
A  t  and  about  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Strength. 

Winnipeg  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  Lieut. - 

Colonel  Osborne  Smith,  c.m.g 336 

gth  Battalion  (French-Canadian,  raised  for 
the  occasion),  Lieut.-  Colonel  Amyot, 
m.p 250 

65th  Battalion  (French-Canadian),  Lieut. - 

Colonel  Ouimet,  m.p 340 

Stewart's  Rangers  (raised  for  the  occasion). 

Major  Stewart 50 

Mounted  Police,  Major  Steele 67 

Swift  Current. 

7th  Battalion  Fusiliers,  Lieut.-Colonel  W. 

Williams 350 

Halifax  Provisional  Battalion,  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Bremner 350 

Midland  Provisional  Battalion,  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel A.  T.  H.  Williams,  m.p 340 

Land    Surveyor's    Scouts    (raised   for    the 

occasion).  Captain  Dennis 50 

Qu'Appelle  (Troy). 
91st  Battalion   (newly  raised),   Lieut.-Colo- 
nel T.  Scott,  m.p 252 

Fort  Qu'Appellc. 
York   and    Simcoe    Provisional    Battalion, 

Lieut.-Colonel  O'Brien,  m.p 360 

Touchwood, 
Cavalry  School   Troop,  Lieut.-Colonel   F. 

Turnbull  4° 

Winnipeg  Cavalry,  Captain  Knight 40 
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Humboldt. 

Governor-General's    Hody    Giianl,    Lieut. - 

Colonel  G.  T.  Dcnison 70 


Total 2,893 

In  addition  to  these  the  foilowinfj  were  also 
on  service  : 

St.  Albert  Mounted  Rifles,  Capt.  Samuel  Cun- 
ningham (local). 

Montreal  Garrison  Artillery,  Lieut.-Colonel 
W.  R.  Oswald,  stationed  at  Kegina. 

Moose  Mountain  Scouts,  Captain  G.  W.  R. 
White  (local),  stationed  at  Moose  Mountain. 

Yorktown  Militia  Corps,  Major  T.  Charles 
Watson,  stationed  at  Moose  Mountain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Officers  who  were 
killed  and  wounded  : 

KILLED  OR  DTED  FROM  WOUNDS. 
j'ish  Creek, 

Lieut.  Charles  Swinford 90th  Battalion. 

Batoche. 

Capt.  John  French French's  Scouts. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Brown Boulton's  Scouts. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  Fitch Royal  Grenadiers. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Kippen Intelligence  Corps. 

WOUNDED. 

Duck  Lake. 

Capt.  Moore Prince  Albert  Volunteers. 

Fish  Creek. 

Capt.  W.  Clarke 90th  Battalion. 

Capt.  M.  Gardiner Boulton's  Scouts. 

Capt.  H.  E.  Wise Staff. 

Lieut.  A.  E.  Doucct Staff. 

Cut  Knife  Hill. 

Lieut.  Oscar  C.  Pelletier gth  Battalion. 

Batoche. 

Major  G.  D.  Dawson Royal  Grenadiers. 

Capt.  F.  F.  Manley 

Capt.  James  Mason " 

Capt.  G.  L.  Garden Intelligence  Corps. 

Th«  military  part  of  the  Rebellion  having  now 
ended,  public  attention  became  centered  on  the 
trials  of  Riel  and  those  of  his  associate  Half- 
breeds  and  Indians  who  were  confined  in  prison. 
Riel  was  tried  at  Regina  for  High  Treason. 
The  trial  began   on   the   20th   July,    1885,  and 


lasted  some  ten  days.  The  prisoner  was  defended 
by  able  Counsel  and  he  made  several  lengthy 
and  eloquent  appeals  on  his  own  behalf.  The 
verdict  was  "Guilty"  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  the  i8th  September  following. 
An  unsuccessful  appeal  was  made  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Manitoba,  and  also 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council.  As  a  last  effort,  a  petition  for  a  medi- 
cal commission  to  try  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner 
was  presented  but  produced  no  chan{.e,  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  i6th  November 
in  the  same  year.  A  number  of  Half-breeds 
received  sentences  for  terms  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  one  to  seven  years.  Eight  Indians 
were  hanged  for  murder  and  a  number  im- 
prisoned. Of  these  latter  the  case  of  Pound- 
maker  excited  the  most  interest.  He  was  founc' 
guilty  of  being  a  party  to  acts  of  rebellion  and 
plundering  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Manitoba  Penitentiary.  On 
being  sentenced  he  said  to  the  Judge:  "I 
would  rather  prefer  to  be  hung  at  once  than  to 
be  in  that  place."  He  died  in  prison  before  his 
term  had  expired.  A  medal  was  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  all  the  troops  who  took 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  with  a 
clasp,  "  Saskatchewan,"  for  those  present  at  any 
of  the  engagements.  The  Minister  of  Militia, 
the  Hon.  Adolphe  P.  Caron,  and  Major-General 
Middleton  received  the  Order  of  k.c.m.g.,  and 
the  latter  the  thanks  of  the  Dominion  Pari)  iri^ni 
and  a  grant  of  $20,000.  This  narrative  of  le 
Rebellion  could  not  be  more  appropriately  closed 
than  by  again  quoting  from  Lord  Melgund's 
account : 

"  The  military  experience  gained  will  be  valu- 
able. When  the  campaign  commenced  the 
Militia  Department  knew  nothing  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  its  officers  in  the  field  ;  now,  many  reputa- 
tions have  been  made,  and  it  will  know  in  future 
what  commanders  it  can  rely  on.  The  faults  of 
the  Militia  system  have  been  brought  into  relief, 
and  every  good  Canadian  soldier  must  hope  that 
the  Department  which  has  done  so  well  will 
seize  the  opportunity  of  disallowing,  once  for  all, 
the  unmilitary  outside  influences,  which,  through 
custom,  have  so  often  prevailed  in  purely  military 
questions.  It  has  been  General  Middleton's  lot 
to  command  the  first  volunteer  or  civilian  soldiers 
who  have  been  in  action,  and  most  gallantly  have 
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men  ami  ofiiccrs  done  their  work.  The  men  of 
his  force  were  almost  universally  of  the  same 
class  as  our  English  volunteers — clerks  in  olBces, 
mechanics  and  tradesmen.  They  were  not 
soldiers  by  trade.  Excellent  material,  splendid 
marchers,  apt  to  learn,  possessed  of  much  handi- 
ness  and  in(;enuity,  especially  with  the  axe,  but 
unaccustomed  to  the  work  required  of  them, 
and  with  no  time  allowed  them  to  gain  experience, 
they  went  straight  from  their  homes  into  action. 
The  risk  of  much  loss  of  life  in  a  force  so  com- 
posed is  an  exceptionally  heavy  risk  for  a  com- 
mander to  mcur,  and  no  man  in  General  Middle- 
ton's  Column  is  likely  to  forget  their  chief's 
Renerous  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  troops. 
An  unseen  enemy  is  always  a  trying  one  espe- 
cially for  an  inexperienced  force. 

As  a  military  achievement  the  success  of  the 
campaign  has  been  brilliant.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Caron,  Minister  of  Militia,  may  justly  be  proud 


of  the  Departnient  which  between  the  23rd  of 
March  ami  the  20th  of  May  placed  4,419  men  in 
the  held,  the  whole  of  which  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Winnipeg  Corps  and  the  irregular 
mounted  troops,  were  sent  from  Eastern  Canada. 
A  complete  system  of  transport  for  three  Columns 
marching  at  great  distance  from  each  other  had 
to  be  organised ;  and,  six  weeks  after  General 
Middletcn's  departure  from  Fort  Qu'Appelle, 
Riel  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  into  his  camp. 
From  Ottawa  to  Qu'Appelle  is  1,635  miles. 
From  Qu'Appelle  to  Batoche  is  a  march  of  243 
miles.  Lord  Wolseley  left  Toronto  on  the  2ist 
May,  1870,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Garry  on  the 
24th  August,  three  months.  In  1885  the  last 
troops  ordered  out  left  Montreal  for  the  front  on 
the  nth  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Winnipeg  on  the 
20th  of  May,  nine  days.  So  much  has  fifteen 
years  of  civilization  and  a  railway  done  for 
Canada." 
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